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~ BARRIENTOS 


HE new-found treasure-voice of the Metropolitan Opera— 


the world’s greatest coloratura soprano—can now be heard 
on Columbia Records exclusively. 


All the exquisite art of Barrientos is reflected in her first Columbia recordings of 


“Silence O’er All” and the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” and the “Valse” from Gounod’s 
“Mireille.” 


Columbia Records are living reflections of the art of the greatest singers of opera. 
They have the voice, the interpretation, the personality of such 
world-famed artists as Lazaro, Fremstad, Sembach, Barrientos, 
Bonci, Gates, Macbeth. 


Hear these records at your dealer’s to-day—and you will have heard 
the artists themselves! “Hearing is believing!” 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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HE trouble with the castle in sales, from big pieces to little slip- 
Spain is that it stays there in per chairs. You read how slip 
Spain. Most folks, when they i ” covers can become an all-year. de- 
dream of a castle in Spain, dream 1 i vice and transform ugly furniture 
of a castle in California, or a castle -i - into prepossessing. Yon kmn the 
on a rugged New England hillside, f ways of draping a Frenc door, 
or by soft waters—in fact, anywhere shown in the same manner as the 
but in Spain. For that reason Spain ‘ curtains on page 31 of this issue. 
has been left ont of the February The Little Portfolio will be there 


issue, which is the Annual Building with its countless suggestions and 
Number, and in its stead have inspirations, and an article on brass 
p 


been put the castles of several for the house and one on the small 
climes. =" dining-room, 

There are castles in Bermuda— The garden around the castle 
types of architecture that are suit- grows uncommon fruits and the 
able for the American country newest flower varietics, and the be- 
house; castles in California. several ginning gardener learns there rhe 
of them; castles in New England, whys and wherefores of soil. Al- 
New Jersey, New York. There are together. a big book, crammed full 
field stone castles and clapboard, Inside one of the “eastles” shown in the February of ideas and overflowing. 


shingle and stucco. You learn how Number This is an earnest of the good 
to beat y thane with exterior lat- things that will follow all through 


tice and make them convenient with attractive devices. the twelve issues of 1917. With each number will be a new 
Going inside, there are articles on furnishing and decoration sort of idea presented in a new sort of way. There will be 

—pages showing the opportunities of the February furniture —-but wait! 
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Through the cleverness of its architects and landscape garden- 
ers, America is fast gaining a reputation for gardens that in 
previous years only Continental countries possessed. We can 
create the semblance of age and a rustic vcrisimilitude that 
took Europe generations to make. Here in this walled garden 
on the estate of Julian L. Peabody at Westbury, L. I., is dis- 
played just such clever architecture and careful landscaping. 
Peabody, Wilson ¢& Brown were the architects 
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By Attention 
Old Problem 


HITE elephants and automobiles 

were considered as occupying the 
same class a few years ago, the point of 
similarity being that although it was pos- 
sible to ascertain the first cost in either case, 
the purchaser was immediately faced by the 
unknown quantity representing mainte- 
nance. Dismissing friend pachyderm from 
further consideration, as having served his 
purpose and joined his fellow-shades, we 
have still the pleasure automobile with 
nearly all its early faults. eliminated but 
yet retaining its capacity for piling up the 
repair and accessory mens’ bills when un- 
restrained or carelessly used. 

Pages of the earlier issues of journals de- 
voted to automobile matters were filled with 
data of varying reliability and doubtful util- 
ity bearing on the subject of what it cost 
to run a car; but in the light of later ex- 
perience it has been found that such esti- 
mates, however conservative, served only 
to make the motorist wise after the-event in 
the sense that a set of figures covering the 
past road performances of an individual 
car were found, in practice, to possess but 
little value in estimating the cost of operat- 
ing a similar car under approximately iden- 
tical conditions. That this should be the 
case is one of the apparent mysteries which 
require some explanation, and it is well to 
recollect in this connection that official fuel 
and other road tests made with precisely 
similar cars of the same make.and model, 
over the same roads and under similar cli- 
matic conditions have shown as much as 
fifty per cent variance. 

A/ HEN experts fail to determine in ad- 

vance the actual cost of running an 
automobile under what may be termed rela- 
tively known service conditions, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the average mo- 
lorist cannot anticipate the figure 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Of course, if one is content to 
keep close record of all expendi- 
tures during a season’s running, 
theré is a reasonable expectation 
of the result giving an approxi- 
mation of the eost of operating 
during the following season, but 


to the Little Things—New Angles on An 
that Concerns Every Automobile Owner 


ERNEST “A. STEPHENS 


naturally the item of repairs may be some- 
what higher during the car’s second year. 

For those who are content to keep rec- 
ords of this kind, it is suggested that the 
item of interest on the original cost of the 
car should be written off, in effect, against 
the added health and pleasure conferred by 
the possession of a reliable car, but if a more 
business-like method is desired, the interest 
should be figured on the basis of what the 
money would bring if invested otherwise. 
Depreciation is another variable figure—it 
can be, perhaps, checked up, from time to 
time, by investigating the state of the sec- 
ond-hand car market. Storage or garaging 
is yet another item which varies in almost 
every case and repairs should be divided 
into two classes—the annual overhaul, and 
expense incurred in replacing breakages or 
worn parts. These several items, once de- 


_termined to the individual case, may be 


averaged to cover the operating costs of 
subsequent seasons, but after all,- though 
they may be considered as of primary im- 
portance, they do not dominate the vexed 
question of what it costs the average motor- 
ist to run his car. Items which are practi- 
cally constant are insurance, taxes, registra- 
tion, license and chauffeur’s salary. 

General running expenses are usually 
considered as being represented by the cost 
of tires, gasoline, oil and grease and, to 
owners of methodical temperament, it is an 
easy matter to keep the records, checked 
by the speedometer reading, necessary to 
arrive at the cost of each per mile, per 
month or season, or in fact in any division 
of time or distance. 

This method is useful only in the sense 
that it tells what use has been made of 
money after it has been spent and gives 
an approximate idea of what may be spent 
in the future under similar service condi- 


tions, but it is not at all safe to rely on one 
month’s or one thousand miles’ running as 
being indicative of another’s. In fact it 
may be said that such a method would be 
reliable only if the two unknown quantities 
—the roads and the driver—could be re- 
duced to a known equation. 


| ee the principle that it is better to 
be wise before the event than after it, 
and basing an argument upon the foregoing 
premises, it seems fair to take it as an axiom 
that whatever you can save by giving proper 
care to the components of your car dur- 
ing a season of normal operation, will help 
in meeting any unexpected costs incurred 
through possibly abnormal conditions en- 
countered later on. 

Tires are, it is generally admitted, the 
most costly item in the operation of a car, 
and nevertheless it is undeniably true that 
they receive but a fraction of the attention 
they need, in order to give efficient service. 
A tithe of the attention given to the elec- 
trical systém would, if bestowed on the 
tires, make a surprising difference in the 
year’s bill. Tire records may be individu- 
ally kept by the aid of a notebook and the 
speedometer. These are useful for com- 
parative purposes but won't really reduce 
the actual tire costs. 

There are two accessories of primary im- 
portance in tle well-being of the tire; these 
are the pump and the pressure gauge. A 
tire which is in good condition cannot be 
injured by such over-inflation as is possible 
with either a hand or engine-driven pump; 
the limit is really controlled by the com- 
fort of the car's occupants, as riding on 
absolutely hard tires is decidedly uncom- 
fortable and the extra vibration caused by 
them is apt to cause minor mechanical 
troubles. The golden rule of correct infia- 
tion is twenty pounds per inch 
diameter (for example, a 4” tire 
should be pumped to eighty 
pounds) tested with a pressure 
gauge. It is impossible to at- 
tach too much importance to this 
point, and it is also well to recol- 
lect that the atmospheric temper- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HOUSE EGADIR 


Here the outdoor note is found in the lattice, the wicker furniture and the plants; the indoor note in the fireplace. - It is a simple 
room showing many desirable points. For the tile floor might be used the alternative of wood painted to simulate tile. Fibre rugs 
could be laid over it. Ivy can be trained up the trellis. The radiators are well concealed, and there is the added cheer of the fireplace 


THE PORCH ENCLOSED FOR WINTER LIVING 


Where Willow, Reed, Rattan and Painted 
Furniture Find Their All-Year Metier 


DAV PDC -O-T T 


ECAUSE it stands for the transition 


found in painting the floor to simulate 
between the house and the garden, be- 


ter. Grass and fibre rugs and mats are best. 


tween outdoor living and indoor comfort, 
the porch enclosed for winter has 
become a necessary adjunct to the 
house. Remembering these pur- 
poses we can be guided in the 
choice of furnishings and the 
methods of construction. 

Have the windows and doors 
so built that the room can be 
thrown open for summer. They 
may either be removed entirely 
and stored away, or the windows 
may be arranged to slip down into 
a pocket in the wall after the man- 
ner of trolley car windows. In 
any instance they should be well 
fitted so that the room can be 
sealed for winter. 

The floor can be of tile—red 
tile laid in white cement is a fav- 
orite—composition, marble, or a 
less expensive alternative will be 


Doubtless you recall how th 
down for summer. 


tile. Except in the very elaborate porch, 
the rugs should have the outdoor charac- 


They take the chill off the floor and pull 
the room together, decoratively speaking. 

In the walls can also be found 
the outdoor note. Lattice painted 
to suit the color scheme of the 
room is the best treatment, and 
the design may be elaborate or 
simple according to one’s wishes 
or purse. Ivy may be trained up 
the lattice, or better, tied to it so 
that it can be taken outdoors when 
the weather grows warmer. 

Plants, of course, are a neces- 
sary feature. In their bright 
flowers and shining leaves they 
are pleasantly reminiscent of sum- 
mer days. Either in pots on a 
stand or in boxes ranged by the 
wall or near the windows, they add 
a wonderfully decorative note. 

As there will be a great deal of 
light in the porch, the curtains 
should be chosen to tone down 
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this glare. Do not use cretonne or linen 
unless it be lined, for remember that this 
porch will be seen from the outside, which 
would necessitate these curtains’ being lined. 
Casement cloth is the best choice, and after 
that ecru net or scrim. If this fabric is used 
for glass curtains in the other rooms of the 
house, the windows will have the desired 
uniformity and consistent effect. 

Wicker, reed and cane, stained or painted, 
is the furniture par excellence for the en- 
closed porch. But our choice should not be 
limited to them, Painted furniture gives a 
cheery color note, and if painted in well 
chosen shades, will lend the room distinc- 
tion and individuality. The lines of this 
furniture will accord with the general char- 
acter of the room—if it is formal, painted 
cottage furniture will be out of place. One 


pe 


Mrs. G. V. R. Barnewall, Decorator 


A corner group showing some interest- 

ing details—the curtains hung loose, 

and the use of wrought iron in a radia- 
tor grill and lamp standard 


James Greenleaf Sykes, Decorator 


In its winter garb the porch may be 

elaborate as desired. Here it has been 

converted into a conservatory with 
winter draperies and rugs in place 


To the right is the other end of the 
enclosed porch shown opposite. It is 
used as a breakfast room. Again lat- 
tice plays a leading réle in decoration 


must decide what sort of room she wants; 
after that the type of furniture will follow 
naturally and easily. 

Wrought iron, which is coming again into 
vogue, finds its place in this room. It has a 
dozen uses—for radiator grills, lamp stand- 
ards, plant boxes and plant stands, and even 
stands for the goldfish bowl. It can be 
painted and antiqued to suit the scheme of 
the room or left rough with gold rubbed 
into the turnings of the metal. 

Whatever the furniture, see to it that the 
room is comfortable. Have at least one 
easy chair. A chaise longue of wicker or 
even a steamer chair will answer the pur- 
pose. If the porch is large enough, one 
may use a couch or a hanging couch sus- 
pended from the ceiling by chains. 

The color in the porch should be found 
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in the small movable objects. Keep the 
walls and floors—as in any other room— 
unobtrusive. Find color in the plants, the 
upholstery and the lampshades. 

A final word on comfort. As this room is 
to be occupied during the coldest months, 
see that ample provision is made for heating. 
The pipes may be run out from the house 
or radiators may be permanently installed. 
For the sake of appearance the radiators 
should be boxed in with lattice, wrought 
iron or wicker grills. In that way they also 
serve as seats or side tables. In addition 
there should be a fireplace. It requires too 
great a stretch of the imagination to gather 
round the cheery radiator! The open fire 
is best. It lends that air of comfort and ` 
welcome so necessary to this midway spot 
between the outer cold and the warm rooms. 


Courtesy of Joseph P. McHugh & Son 
The color notes here are found in the upholstery and rug which 


are in tones of dull gold, old rose and blue. 


stained mahogany. Casement cloth ts at the windows 


W. Adams, Architect 


The wicker willow is 


Casement cloth is used here to subdue the strong light from the 
large windows, throwing a pleasing tone over the room. 
stand against the wall gives the relief of growing green things 


The plant 
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A living-room that is immensely livable. Weath- 
ered oak, hand-adzed beams support the ceiling. 
The walls are rough plaster painted deep 
cream. Some of the furniture is oak, some is 
painted. The hangings and upholstery are 
blue, There is room enough for several distinct 
furniture groupings: a music corner around the 
piano, the center table and the fireplace daven- 
port with its refectory table behind. A view 
through the doorway to the right is shown on 
page 19 


THE RESIDENCE of 


JULIAN L. PEABODY, Esq. 
AT WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, Architects 


Photographs by Tebbs 


In the exterior view of this house, shown oppo- 
site, will be noticed two porches enclosed in 
glass. In one is the breakfast room, shown to 
the left. Antique tile, brought from Sicily, 
forms the floor. The tile has a dull white 
ground, decorated with geometrical designs in 
blue and orange. On it are spread rush mats. 
A plant shelf ranges along one side. The furni- 
ture is of the simple farmhousc pattern. Alto- 
gether it is a room in which to start the day > 
cheerily 
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An adaptation of the Southern Colonial style has been used 

in the architecture. The unusual height of the pillars is bal- 

anced by the width of the porch, together with the two glassed 
in rooms at either side. This is the garden view 


The entrance porch is en elaboration of the usual Colonial The interior woodwork of the halt is remarkable for its fidelity of 

stoop, the batustrading being the same as that used on the detail to original Colonial designs which, by the bye, ts the ultimate 

garden side of the house. Color relief is given the white shin- test of the worth of modern Coloniel architecture. Landscape paper 
gled walls by the green blinds and box-bordered path of an old pattern has been effectively used on the walls 
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Ie. 0 °U = Ea 


Which Reveals How the Heir Gets in Heirloom, How Second-Story 
Collector, and How to Buy and Value Antiques 


Bill Helps the 


ANTIGUAS may gasp and econo- 
mists wail, but history, which cannot 
tell a lie, records that on the 29th ultimo 
Mrs. ’Rastus Jones, of the colored persua- 
sion, invested one dollar and fifty cents 
at the Civic Bethel’s strictly cash sales- 
room and came out “toting” a hundred-year- 
old mahogany chair. 

It was a treasure. j 

More than that, it had been ‘nicely mended 
and varnished. For the Bethel, whose aim 
it is to untramp tramps, achieves that noble 
design by making them tinker the rubbish 
you and I so magnanimously send in. Once 
tinkered, it sells for what it will fetch, down 
yonder in the slums, and the profits un- 
tramp more tramps. A jolly arrangement 
all around. It rids us of our rubbish. It 
benefits retired roadsters. It supports the 
Bethel. Incidentally, it now and then sup- 
plies colored ladies with antiques. A 

And yet Mrs. ’Rastus was by no means in 
high spirits on the 29th ultimo. She grum- 
bled, and history transcribed verbatim this 
growl of repentance: “Ah’s done made a 
sho’ ‘nuff chump o’ mahseff to buy dat low- 
down, ole-fashion’ ahticle: foh de Lawd, Ah 
has. Nex’ time, Ah’s gwine blow two dol- 
lahs, an’ be up-to-date an’ classy.” 

So you may imagine the lady’s astonish- 
ment when, on the 30th ultimo, she resumed 
her labors at Mrs. Norman Daingerfield’s 
town house, and there, in the Daingerfield 
drawing-room, beheld an object that 
prompted a cry of, “Golly! Dat’s de very 
spittin’ image ob my chair!” 

Now, it is possible for chairs to fool col- 
ored ladies, as well as white, but everlast- 
ingly impossible for chairs to fool history. 
Those two were mates. And it was Mrs. 
’*Rastus, not Mrs. Daingerfield, who had the 
better chair of the two. 

At Carney’s antique shop, where the 
Daingerfield antique had been “picked up 
for only ninety-three dollars, incredible 
though it sounds, my dear,” you will not 
catch them mending their chairs. They bang 
them around, and had persecuted this par- 
ticular chair till it wobbled on its pins. 


A DABBLE IN ANTIQUES 


I could poke fun at Mrs. Daingerfield with 
keen joy, except that I, too, have dabbled in 
antiques. For example, there was that hun- 
dred-year-old house I rented. Quoth the 
Raven—but first hear me. 

Upon my word, it was the sweetest old 
ark the heart of man could wish—a regular 
“birthplace,” with stately white pillars, ro- 
mantic, square-paned windows, and, over 
the entrance, the most adorable of hand- 
carved lunettes. Inside, the white wainscot- 
ing would show a single broad plank running 
the whole length of a low-stud room. The 
doors had latches instead of knobs. Huge 
fireplaces yawned gloriously. The floors 
were “all hills and valleys.” Up attic and 
down cellar, you saw hand-hewn timbers. 
Here and there, quaint, built-in cupboards 
piqued the fancy; and the stairway—a per- 
fect love of a stairway it was, with white 
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Drawings by Jack Manley Rosé 


like as not, 
loomed the figure known to the police as 
Second-Story Bill 


Back of the pawnbroker, 


spindles and all that. Every way you looked, 
the place absolutely bewitched you. 

I am out now (may the saints be praised !) 
and asking, with a wonderment that surges 
from the depths of an exasperated soul, 
“Why is an antique?” 

On those hill-and-valley floors, not an 
article of furniture but teetered. Down 
those ancient chimneys came myriads of 
flies. The fireplaces, designed by ancients 
who were geniuses at architecture, but driv- 
elling idiots at warming houses, sent nine- 
tenths of the heat skyward,‘and I had not 
contracted to toast the zenith. Thin doors, 
so charming with their exquisite panels, let 
sound through as indulgently as the cellar 
let in water. I bailed the furnace. And 
those beautiful, square-paned windows — 
impossible to lower the top sashes. ‘The an- 
cients abhored ventilation. It was they who 
enabled a humorist to write, truthfully, 
“Why is the air so pure in the country? 
Because the farmers sleep with their win- 
dows shut.” 

As you see, I am in no position to throw 
stones at Mrs. Daingerfield. Escaped from 
my genuine antique, I took refuge amid 
things “up-to-date and classy,” but I still re- 
spect in myself the antiquary passion that 
was the well-spring of my woes. I have 
merely discovered that in the realm of sen- 
timent there is “a point beyond which.” I 
own up to a profound inability to sentimen- 
talize while bailing a furnace, nor can I sen- 
timentalize at all triumphantly while perched 
on a seat perilous in Mrs. Daingerfield’s 
drawing-room. And there are instances 
where I go so far as to question the sweet 
reasonableness of the sentiment itself. 
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Mr. Carney opened his heart with re- 
markable candor, “Where do we get our 
stuf? Of liars.” 


Several years ago, my old classmate Mr. 
Worth Sayre was motoring through Brit- 
tany. Not far from Quimperlé, he saw an 
aged Breton sitting outside his cottage in full 
Breton costume. What a chance for a pic- 
ture! Sayre snatched up his camera, 
alighted, and, with elaborate salaams, ap- 
proached the Breton. 

Pose? 

Why, parfaitement, Monsieur ! 

After which, the peasant entiçed Mr. 
Sayre indoors. There, lo and behold, stood 
the finest 14th Century armoire in existence. 
By dint of many a visit and many a par- 
ley, Sayre at last got possession of the 
heirloom. Heaven alone knows what he 
paid—he’s never told. ’ 

But Heaven is also aware that there has 
since appeared in Le Figaro a very illumi- 
nating article by M. Marcel Prévost, who 
had traced the 14th Century armoires to 
their source in a Paris factory. Thence, 
they journey to Brittany, where picturesque 
peasants are in reality agents, 

It was cheerful to learn this. Never 
again shall I weep for the dear, dead 14th 
Century. It is having the time of its life. 

However, I shall not tell Sayre. Nor 
shall I hint to Mrs. Daingerfield that, within 
my observation, chairs have seldom lasted 
a hundred years. If there are humbug an- 
tiques—oh, well, hypocrisy is the homage 
vice pays to virtue, and there are plenty 
of honest antiques. What interests me is 
our tender regard for the genuine. 

Come, come! We do not overvalue old 
clothes. Why do we so worship old furni- 
ture, old houses, old jewels? Because of 
their beauty? The reproductions are as 
beautiful. Because of their age? The 
stones in the pasture are older! Because of 
their associations? Most enthusiasts think 
so, but what, pray, are those associations? 
What indeed? 


ASSOCIATION AND SECOND-StTorY BILL 


My good neighbor, Mrs, Peirson White, 
has a necklace, very tasteful and pretty, 
and at the same time very old. In a com- 
municative mood, one evening, her husband 
confessed where he got it. “That sort of 
luck takes patience. I tried twenty repu- 
table dealers and found nothing that quite 
suited. Then I thought of pawnshops, and 
made the rounds. Still nothing satisfac- 
tory. But I was not discouraged. I went 
back to the pawnshops again and again, 
and finally at Goldberg’s I hit the very 
thing. Madge was delighted. You know 
she doesn’t value antiques for their mere 
beauty. She cares a thousand times more 
for their associations.” Associations! Good 
lack, what associations? 

Back of the pawnbroker, like as not, 
loomed the figure of a celebrity known to 
the police as Second-Story Bill. And it might 
hardly have altered matters had White 
bought the necklace at a reputable shop. 

I have made the rounds among pawn- 
brokers myself, sleuthing for clues. Every- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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DE LUXES FOR LIMOUSINES 


Traveling de luxe means motoring in comfort, and in winter that spells warmth 
and convenience, ‚For these de luxes write the areas Sera of House & 
GARDEN, or we will furnish the names af the shops w 

chased, 


e they can be pur- 


These paradoxical coat 
and trousers hangers can 
be carried in the pocket, 
for they fit into a com- 
pact black teather case 
414” long. $1.50 


Twenty-five unfortunate rats (count ’em) 

were sacrificed to make a snug lining for W a 

this motor robe of heavy black velour. A ~~ 

final touch of winter comfort is added by f 

an improvised muff, formed by two slits at 
the top. It casts $65 


Were it not for its handsome morocco 

extcrior, it would be a pity cver to 

close the inside of this overnight bag 

from the gaze of an admiring world. 

it is lined with striped silk, and the 

fittings are celluloid. Straps bound 
with patent leather. $22 


We heard of the ankle watch—and 
now the foot muff! This one is of 
brown leather and grey rat Skin, 
warmly lined with sheep’s wool. It 
holds two feet at a time. $12.50 


The very latest idea in safcty first 

is to impart an odor of sancity to 

your sizty-miles-an-hour course by 

carrying a St. Christopher medal. 

In bronze-green or brawn finish, 3” 
in diameter. $1.50 


An ideal compagnon de 
voyage is this cabin 
style bag of morocco 
leather. Its most at- 
tractive feature is the 
removable easel fitted 
with thirteen white cel- 
luloid pieces. The lin- 
ing is of moire silk with 
shirred pockets on either 
side of the cover, 11” 
by 8” by 7%”. $72 


As a solution of the problem, “How shall I 
make my limousine more homelike?” we 
suggest this folding table. Its stiff black top 
of enameted duck makes a convenient card 
or lunch table for use in the car. When not 
needed, it can be snapped into.its case. $5.50 


The difference between 
clips for lingerie and those 
for motor robes is largely 
a matter of size. These 
keep the rabe-rail ship- 
Shape. In brass or nickel, 
with monograms, $6 a pair. 
Without, $5 


This sturdy running-board 
trunk is of black enameled 


cloth, lined with heavy un- 

bleached linen. It has a 

board tray with a shirred 

pocket for small articles 
28” by 12”. $24 


This drcam of the picnic luncher can be made 
ta come true for the sum of $19. Basswood 
covered toith black waterproof duck. Com- 
pletely fitted for the dclectation of four per- 
sons. Tin hamper for food, four thermos bottles 
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OME day I am going to consort with an accountant. And I will 

ask him these questions : 

“Why is it necessary for a man, when he is spending money, to 
figure up what that same money would have brought him had he not 
spent it?” 

“Why is it necessary to be eternally computing that matter 
of 6% 2” 

A man buys a house in the country, for example. He wants to 
live in the country, he wants his children and wife to have the benefit 
of country air and good fresh vegetables, he wants to be able to leave 
the noise and bustle of the city behind him at nights and come back 
to the quiet little place where he can sleep and rest in peace and 
where, of Sundays, he can potter around his garden. So he invests 
$10,000—but forthwith begins to compute a loss of 6%! 

Or he may buy a car. The car will take him and his children 
bowling along pleasant roads, it will meet him at the station when 
he comes home tired from the office, it will carry his wife to market. 
But before he has paid out a penny of the money he must, to keep 
his books straight, figure that he is a loser! 

I am wondering if pleasure and health aren’t worth more than six 
per cent; if the reminiscence of happy days isn’t a return bigger 
than any interest money can bring. Perhaps the accountant can say. 

There was the case of my friend Gilford. 


+ 


ILFORD came into my world the night I fell among brokers. 
They were pouchy men who wore silk hats, rode in limous- 
ines and could eat filet whenever they wanted to. They also smoked 
good cigars. I enjoyed their cigars. But even more I enjoyed their 
conversation. It was perfectly unintelligible, yet it was interesting. 
After they had tired of markets and margins and the various 
financial enfants de guerre, they fell to talking about the ways they 
spent their money. Brokers do that sometimes, even the best of 
them. Mind you, they didn’t come out in the open about it, they 
didn’t boast—they spoke covertly and made hints, and I saw giddy 
visions of these cousins of Croesus who had so much pelf that they 
could afford to spurn it. 

One went in for Rolls Royces ; another remarked that a wife and 
family were expensive luxuries. Gilford, a little fellow with rosy, 
apple-colored cheeks and grey hair, confessed he spent $20,000 last 
year on his garden. 

We started up. “Ona garden? Winter Garden or... ?” 

“No, flower garden.” 

“And what did your investment yield you?” 

“Flowers.” 

“That all?” 

“That’s all I wanted.” 

Now, had he said his investment 
yielded him a high grade of vegetables 
that he marketed at a good profit, no one 
would have been surprised. But flowers 
—pretty things to look at and to sniff, 
fragile things that fade before dawn— 
C'est magnifique mais ce west pas les 
affaires! 

Of course, no one understood Gilford. 
The idea of a man spending $20,000 a 
year for flowers does not enter into the 
calculations of most men. Little wonder 
that he blushed to see his heart uncovered. 
But he was proud of it, at the same time. 
If the market didn’t play tricks, he said 
he expected to pay much more next year. 

Before the night was over a different 
atmosphere pervaded the circle. It was 
as though a cleansing air had blown in 
from across stretches of lawn and wood- 
land. . . . On the way up the street one 
of them confided in a half-ashamed sort 
of way, “That man Gilford makes me 
look like a piker. He gets so much out of 
life.” No truer word has been spoken. 


shonlder: 
holder, 
wone of ae 
is mine, 


shine. 


TO BE WRITTEN SOME- 
TIME ON A STONE 


I have lived with my arm about Life’s 
Love hath been my staff and my up- 
My house and my couch and my cnp of 
Quiek, bathe my feet, Death, while Love 
And lay me in spun flax where no stars 


WILLARD WATTLES. 


The point wherein Gilford differed from all the rest was in his 
complete refusal to balance pleasure and health against money. He 
refused to spoil the good times he was having by computing how 
much it cost. Gilford wasn’t a 6% man. He wasn’t satisfied with 
getting a paltry 6% out of his life. He looked on life as a 100% in- 
vestment—and you saw it in his color and the clearness of his eye. 

Later I saw more of it when I walked with him through his 


garden. He showed the sort of quiet pride an artist takes in 
his work. It was a creation of his very own. He had thought out 
the pastel shades of the borders—the soft blues of the delphiniums 
at the back and the gradations of color through the aquilegia and 
myosotis. The rose garden was his idea too, and the rockerie down 
by the gate where the arabis settled like white clouds on the mossy 
boulders. 

Gilford had been playing partner to Nature that year. He had 
invested $20,000 in the firm. To be sure, he was drawing. a 
staggering interest in pleasure and health and pride. But 6%! 
What did 6% mean to him? He was playing for bigger stakes! 
He was reaching out for bigger game! ° 

That was the way he looked at the house and the cars and 
everything about the place. He ‘had one fortune to invest—and 
that was his life, and he planned to invest it where it would bring 
the biggest returns. He had written his philosophy all over the 
place. You read it in the flowers, in the velvet lawns, in the clean 
kept paths, in the well ordered house. You saw it in the stalwart 
limbs of the oaks and the swaying elms wrote it on the sky. It 
came as a voice from every bush and bower. Your ears rang with 
the motto: “It is more important to make life than a living.” 


+ 


EN are divided into these two classes—the 6% and the 100% 
the men who balance their books with figures and the men 

who balance them with flowers. 
Especially does this apply to men who aspire to country homes 


‘and motors and dogs and gardens and all the other accessories 


necessary to country living. 

Before a man decides to go there and acquire all these conven- 
niences he must, if he values his soul’s peace, acknowledge to which 
class.he belongs. For he will get out of his investment not according 
to the amount of money he puts in but according to the enthusiasm 
he brings to it. 

He cannot draw all.money and all health from the same invest- 
ment. Something must be charged off against life and flowers, 
against the warmth of sunshine and the cool of rain, against sunsets 

and drifting clouds and the wind through 
the trees. + 


ERHAPS the day will come when a 
man will figure up his health and 
pleasure in the same way he now figures 
on money. How much can he afford to 
invest? How much dare he spend? He 
will sit down and calculate if a flower 
garden is a good investment and. if the 
privet hedge will pay in privacy, and if 
the sight of long shadows on a lawn will 
bring their worth in pleasure to his eyes. 
These are matters that the world 
would call silly and sentimental yet they 
are the very foundation of life and liv- 
ing. They were the things men once 
worshipped. For a time the temple was 
deserted, but now slowly men are return- 
ing to it, finding there a solace for their 
busy, hustling days, and freedom from 
the demands of the modern American life. 
Eventually, if we are to reap a hundred 
per cent benefit for investments, we must 
evaluate country living according to its 
own terms; and the terms of the country 
| are peace and health and ease and frec- 
dom. What is 6% compared to them? 
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There is a singular fascination about a house with dif 
sonalities. 


floor levels. 
is the feeling 


ent pe 
shown 


Its rooms seem to have such diffe) 

one has on ascending these three steps From the living-room, 

on page 14, one climbs up to the drawing-room, which is entirely di 
in character as it is in use. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 
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In the upper left-hand corner is a char- 

acteristic surimono by Hokkei in which 

a little lady of Japan displays her very 

best obis and kimonos as a mark of 
her New Year greeting 


The surimono directly above, by Ko- 

setsu, is remarkable in the original for 

its blues and metallic painting. Note 

the New Year obeisance of the gentle- 
man in the foreground 


In the upper right-hand eorner Shinsat 

portrays a “Girl Playing with a Pup- 

pet,” an entertaining card of his greet- 

ings which proves the Japanese to be 
not without a sense of humor 


Hokkei, the artist of this surimono, stands be- 
side Gakutei as a brilliant producer of New 
Year cards after the manner of Hokusai 


An unusually rare surimono depicts the album 
in which the Japanese kept the surimonos re- 
ceived each year from friends 
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A surimono by Hokusai. This is a matchless ex- This surimono by Hokkei is A New Y i x 

, ‘ p ear surimono of great b ty. - 
ample of the master’s work in the field of New remarkable for unusual elab- boo and plum blossoms ie be ar A 
Year cards. A landscape view of Fuji such as this orations, grauffrage and vari- of prosperity, happiness and longevity. The pine 
marks it as a rarity any collector might covet ety of color branch tied to the teapot symbolizes longevity 
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Me has appeared in magazine litera- 
ture on the subject of Japanese prints 
in general, but very little on specialized 
phases. Notwithstanding this, it is, per- 
haps, these specialized phases that offer to 
the collector fresh and particular interest. 
The surimono class of Japanese prints of- 
fers, for instance, a little explored field, but 
one, on the other hand, free from the pro- 
hibitive discouragements that so often con- 
front collectors who wish only to expend a 
limited amount from time to time. 

The surimono (the same word is used by 
the Japanese to indicate the singular or 
plural number) is generally small in size, 
elaborate in execution, printed on a paper 
thicker and softer than that used for Japan- 
ese color prints of other sorts, and forms a 
congratulatory greeting or 
commemorative pictorial effu- 
sion. In Japan festivals are 
many and these evoke suri- 
mono appropriate to the occa- 
sion. New Year's has always 
been made much of by the 
Japanese and it is among 
some of the New Year’s suri- 
mono that some of the most 
remarkable specimens of the 
technical skill of the Japanese 
wood-engraver and color 
printer are to be found. 

Th times past, and even with 
some writers on Japanese col- 
or prints of the present, the 
surimono (literally translated, 
“printed thing”), have not 
been given either their due 
esthetically or the attention 
they deserve historically. 
am glad to say that collectors 
are coming to assert their in- 
terest in the subject inde- 
pendently of the narrower 
point of view, for, after all, 
the surimono presents a fas- 
cination, when studied, that is 
unique in its appeal. 
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THE ARTISTS AND THE ART 


Harunobu, Hiroshige, Ho- 
kusei, Kiyonaga, Korinsai, 
Masonobu (Okumura), Mo- 
ronuba, Sharaku, Shunsho, 
Utamaro I, Gakutei, Hokkei, 
Toshimitsu, Toyokuni I, Yei- 
zan, Shinsai, Katsukawa 


be 
on 
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SURIMONO — THE 
NEW YEAR CARDS 
OF JAPAN 


GARDNER TEALL 


The cards to left and right are a rare ezam- 
ple of a double surimono by Gekutei, a rc- 
markable example of grauffrage, as shown in 
the blossoms of the plum tree. Gakutei 
doubtiess produced surimono of a quality 
finer than any others that we know 


Shuntei, Hokuba—these are some of the 
Japanese color-print artists who lent their 
skill to the production of surimono. 

The surimono—impressions miraculeuses, 
De Goncourt called them— were not for 
the public but for friends of the artists or 
of the private individuals to whose order 
they were made. In format they were most 
often 5” or 6” square, rarely more than 
8”. Elaboration and prettiness were, in 
the majority of the later surimono, qualities 
as much emphasized as was beauty in the 
other color-prints of the greatest masters 
of Japan, for these surimono present veri- 
table tours de force in the technique of 
Japanese color printing, their complexity is 
frequently astounding, leaving one in won- 
derment that human skill could produce the 
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A Japanese grecting depicted by Gakutei bears an elaborate cherry 
blossom border done in grauffrage or embossing 


~~ 


marvellous minute intricacies that the ma- 
jority of surimono exhibit. It would seem 
as though the Japanese wood block artist 
deliberately sets about making the surimono 
from his hand an example of every phase of 
his art at one and the same time. 

The subtlety of color gradation in many 
surimtono is something not to be found in 
other classes of prints, and in no other 
classes of prints does the grauffrage—that is 
to say the effect produced by obtaining pat- 
tern by embossing from separate blocks 
without color (though often over color al- 
ready printed)—enter so extensively. A 
lavish use of gold, silver and copper metal- 
lic lustres enriches the little surimono cither 
to lend gorgeousness to it or, again, by re- 
strained use, to emphasize its delicacy. 
Mica, such as we find in the 
Kira-ye (prints with mica 
backgrounds), and mother-of- 
pearl dust were likewise em- 
ployed in surimono. If it is 
true, as one writer maintains, 
that in the ordinary surimono 
the medium employed has out- 
stripped the motif expressed 
and that what should have 
been the means has become 
the sole end, we must not for- 
get the high interest of this 
technical display, which, in it- 
self, is sufficient to compel in- 
terest and appreciation. 
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SURIMONO ARE RARE 


I think the surimono color 
prints of Japan would appeal 
to everyone who retains an 
admiration for the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s. With the Japanese 
themselves the surimono holds 
a high place in the regard of 
native collectors. Indeed, one 
of the foremost Japanese deal- 
ers in the color prints of Japan 
returned last year to America 
with but twenty surimono of 
the first quality, though he 
had traveled the length and 
breadth of Japan buying fine 
color-prints here and there as 
opportunity offered. Notwith- 
standing this fact, there are 
many collectable surimono in 
America in the stocks of the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A KEY TO THE CATALOGS 


HE average person has lit- 

tle conception of the work 
that goes into the preparation of 
a good seed catalog. 


. lags. With this as a basis, make the final selection. 
Last March in the office of one 
g I 
of the largest seed houses BEANS: llardiest, carly quality green pod. 
found the man who had charge EA A 
of the eg > their pan lai Ra 
log ‘yee foo oye y Sprin ing POLE BEANS: Green pod. 
preparation of his 1917 annual, Vaca 
going over his lists carefully to Tipe iras: 
ipti BEETS: Best table quality, extra early. | j 
sem hene 6 description could be Main thoes hee in good condition for some time. 
made more accurate and true to Best for winter storage. 
fact ; where a variety, some Ei CABBAGE: Tee aiy, uniform good size. 
- ngest keeping in summer. z 
a DPS oi pa ai E anced fheale and best keeping for winter storage. 
able, cou e r = Š : 
: PP CARROTS: Extra early. 


couraged” ; and weighing the re- 
sults of hundreds of careful tests 
to see what new things were 


really worthy of a place in their a jee Rot Bah thew E tor late fall and winter. 
list. As the shipping Seen Wes CUCUMBER: Best for quality and vigorous growth. 

still at its height, I expressed my Small fruiting for pickling, if desired. 

surprise that he found it neces- EGG PLANT: Early, especially where seasons are short. 

Say. to get at the 1917 catalog EET ROCE: Loose-leaved, for earliest results in spring. 


so far in advance. In answer he 
showed me two hand-colored il- 
lustrations of a certain flower. 
“You can hardly imagine the 
emergencies for which we have 
to prepare,” he said. “Look at 


these. Last year we paid a tre- MELONS, WATER: Medium or medium early of good quality for northern 
mendous price to a famous To | gt 
i i 3 ONIONS: “Sets” for earliest eating, or cooking size. 
flower artist abroad to paint this w es deiae avor E 
flower for our catalog cover. It ele pie for ves eae en seed. ees 
i oxtra large yellow anish for slicing or mild cooking. 
was ee and when we got Valewpeleueterawinter-storing, = 5 
it, AWS A ound that the color in PEAS: Extra early smooth for first planting. 
which it was done was a shade paia le EM for second planting. a 
: ht : roductive high quality late for third or fourt anting. 
re from that which this Pend la eent an for succession Manin ya 
g warf or bush types (according to conveniences avail- 
particu ar variely showed as it able for brushing of trcllising). i H 
grew for us.” (There was so AeeRERS oa i Loe ‘ 
A . . A E z xtra early sweet for first cooking. 
as difference in ii A of Pa pam E lar RA fee pain cran 
e two paintings that had not Hot, small fruited, if wanted for pickling. 
noticed it at all.) “So we had POTATOES: Good avality fairy early. 
` te, prefera ity in y i 
4 get the best. pee available te eS eee ces t section 
ere, at a considerable expense, i i 
3 , RADISH: Red, white, or mixed. 
to do us another one in a hurry.’ ; Round, oblong, or loug. 
(Extra lare red globe, most  satisfactcry general 
/ urpose. 
SELECTING SEEDS “ree Sa eager planting after June 15th. 
i inter kinds for stori t se. 
A house that is as careful as À ` ‘tat ve sire 
this about what it says and shows SQU ea See ee ig “according to preference) for 
concerning its seed is careful of eae nee are fos “ie and winter. 
F x imited, a sma t 
its seeds. In going to another de- fall and summer. peted var ery peod due Ros 
partment in the same building, I TOMATO: A few extra early for first use. 
came across a number of girls Highest quality medium-sized for main crop. 
` $ ; Small iruited cluster type for whole fruits for salad. 
sorting sweet corn seeds by hand. Small “fancy” fruited for preserving whole. 
Machinery had already done the TURNIPS: For winter, long keeping yellow or white or table rutabaga. 


best it could with it, but orily the 
human eye was trusted to put 
the final “O. K.” on seeds which i 
were guaranteed to grow high-grade corn. 
- I have mentioned these facts which illus- 
trate the great care exercised by the best 
of houses’ not to misrepresent and to send 
out only the best quality seeds, because I 
know from experience that the seedsman is 
too often blamed for unsatisfactory results 
when the customer was really the one at 
fault; not consciously, bit merely because 
he or she had not-had the experience or the 
patience to select intelligently from the 
wares the seedsman offered. 

The first of the seed catalogs comes to 


Common-Sense 
Problem of What 


CAULIFLOWER: 


MELONS, MUSK: 


Methods 
Vegetables 


i oboe ROG kWE LL 


Make a list of what yau want, irrespective of the cata- 


Surest heading early. 


Best table quality butter-heads for spring uss. 


Best table quality, heat-resisting crisp heads for summer 


use. 
Medium early or late butter-heads for late fall use. 


Extra early for first fruits. 
Green or salmon fleshed 


Dwarf or hush forms for very limited space. 


For summer, long kee’ ang, white or, yellow fleshed. 
Early, good quality white. 


hand early this nionth. If there is a pencil 
to be begged, borrowed or stolen anywhere 
within three blocks, you sit down at the 
first opportunity to make out a “list.” You 
go through the catalog page by page, begin- 
ning with the splendid new novelties and 
put down moderate amounts of the things 
that “sound the best.” 

You probably feel quite satisfied that you 
have done the best that can be done—until 
the next catalog comes. In that, you are 
likely to find a number of things which, as 
far as you can judge from thé descriptions, 


to Simplify 
tower Jarirt 


Best table quality, for summer use and winter storing. 


(Can be used also for late.) 


(round or oblong shaped ac- 
cording to personal preferences) for main crop. 


the 


will be absolutely indispensable 
for your garden, and a second 
list is made out. By the time 
two or three other catalogs have 
come—with the same result— 
you suddenly realize that you 
must omit some of the wonder- 
ful things described, or have a 
very much larger garden than 
you had expected. Incidentally, 
you begin to wonder how all of 
what each catalog says about the 
things it lists can be perfectly 
true! When you had only the 
one concern’s claims to read, it 
was hard enough to make a se- 
lection out of the many fine 
things available. When it comes 
to picking the very best from 
half a dozen catalogs, you begin 
to feel—and not without reason 
—that it is absolutely hopeless. 
It is right at this point that you 
should realize what are the two 
big mistakes which the beginner 
is almost sure to make; the first 
is in using the catalogs to make 
up a list from, when the list 
should be made up first and the 
catalogs used afterwards. The 
second is in putting the emphasis 
on varieties in making your se- 
lections when the type should be 
considered first, varieties being 
usually a secondary matter. 


A BETTER METHOD 


Try a new scheme in making 
your list of vegetable seeds. 
Set all the catalogs to one side, 
take a piece of paper; put down 
on it the things you will want to 
have for your garden, allowing 
three or four lines for each; 
after each vegetable, put instead 
of names of varieties (whether 
you happen to know them or 
not), a very brief, suggestive de- 
scription; then you will have a 
list resembling that to the left. 
With a list such as this you 
will be prepared to tackle suc- 
cessfully the most complicated 
array of seed catalogs and nov- 
elties. By its aid, you will be 
sure to provide a suitable variety 
for each particular result you 
want to. accomplish in your gar- 
den. In addition to that, and al- 
most of equal importance, the wasteful 
duplication which is sure to be a result of 
the haphazard method of selection, will be 
entirely and happily eliminated. 
_ By applying the “acid test” which this 
list gives you, you can pick out from the 
scores of things which the catalogs have to 
offer and suggest, the one or two varieties: 
—and in most cases one will be enough— 
which will give you what you want for each 
particular planting. If you have not as yet 
had a garden long enough to know what va- 
rieties give you the best satisfaction, you 
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can put after each of the subdivisions in 
the list above a number of varieties. Then 
go carefully over the descriptions and de- 
termine which seems to match most closely 
the descriptions you have already put down 
yourself. Applying the process of elimina- 
tion, you can decide what is the most prom- 
ising variety to try. 

Take, for instance, bush beans. The 
first type you want is for the earliest plant- 
ing that can be made. Among the possible 
varieties to consider, you might put down 
five as follows: 


BEANS: Early Red Valentine xX 
Hardi- | Early Mohawk X 
est quality 4 Stringless Green-pod 
earlygreen- | Bountiful 
pod. Early Yellow Six Weeks X 


After a careful study of the catalog, you 
would find reason to cross out or mark with 
an X the first, because it is not quite string- 
less; the second because it is old and of in- 
ferior quality; and the last because it is not 
as good, or as productive, as the third or 
fourth variety. 

As another illustration, take cabbage. 
Early Winnigstadt X 
Early Jersey Wakefield X 
Copenhagen Market 


CABBAGE: 
Extra early, 
uniform 


2 Early Spring x 
good size. All-head Early A 


The first and the second would be elimi- 
nated because they are not as large nor as 
uniform as the third; and the fourth and the 
fifth because they are not as early as the 
Copenhagen Market. 

In making your selection, an important 
thing to remember is that a variety, and 
especially a comparatively new variety that is 
listed in the majority of catalogs—although 


This Siamese sextctte does not follow the good old tradition 

of the twins, for theu come singly or in bulk, according 
They are of biack teakwood. hand-carved, and the 

smallest two-inch-high one sells for 50 eents 


to taste. 


PN THE SHOPS OF SIAM 
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it may not be “featured” in all of thenmı—is 
pretty sure to be a “safe” bet. 

You will notice that the descriptions of 
many of the new varicties are remarkably 
alike, no matter how different may be their 
names. In many cases the varieties are not 
really distinct. Unfortunately, there is not 
as yet a very uniform classification, and 
the result is a good deal of confusion for 
the beginner. However, if he sticks to 
his principle of “type” first, he can not go 
far wrong because a good old variety un- 
der a new name, or a good new variety un- 
der a different name, will still be satis- 
factory in the qualities described. 

Another mistake to which the beginner is 
prone is the assumption that the new and 
highly praised varieties are as superior to 
the old standard sorts as the space devoted 
to featuring them would imply. The more 
brand new things you can try in your garden 
the better; but take the claims made for 
them—particularly about extreme earliness 
and gigantic yields—with a grain of salt. 
It may be true -that the yields mentioned 
in connection with them have actually been 
made, but it by no means follows that, un- 
der the condition you can supply, the vari- 
eties which you are already using will not 
do as well for you as the new things. 
Where you are getting very satisfactory 
quality, be slow to change for claims of 
“three days to a weck earlier,” or “twenty 
to thirty per cent bigger yields.” Stick to 
the standards that you find listed in most of 
the catalogs, and try the novelties, if you 
will, on a very small scale at first. 

Another thing to keep in mind, after your 
selection of varieties has been made and 
you are ready to place your order, is that 
there is almost as much to choose between 
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different “strains” as there is between dif- 
ferent varieties. Careful selections and 
high breeding are of the utmost importance. 
As a general rule, the house which origi- 
nated or “introduced” a particular variety 
will be more interested than anyone else in 
maintaining its quality and supplying the 
highest grade of seed there is to be ob- 
tained. This is worth remembering when 
you are looking for special quality. 

Summing the whole thing up, it is evident 
that the modern seedsimen’s catalogs, how- 
ever complicated they may seem to the uu- 
initiated, are greatly simplified by studying 
them according to some definite, concrete 
plan. The important thing for the beginner 
to bear iu mind is that he must uot allow 
himself to become so involved in their pages 
that he begins to doubt his own mind. The 
case of the experienced gardener is somc- 
what different; but then, this article is not 
addressed to him. 

If you try to follow the suggestions here 
given in a thorough, painstaking way, you 
will find that it is no small task, and can 
hardly be completed in a single evening. 
But you are likely to find it interesting—in 
fact, really fascinating—work; and as a re- 
sult of your study you will find yourself far 
more familiar with the things you have to 
grow, and much better able to plan your gar- 
den intelligently for a continuous supply.of 
vegetables which will be at the height of 
their table quality when you want to use 
them. It is information that will stand you 
in good stead, not only for this year’s gar- 
den, but through every succeeding year that 
you have one. Asa result you will be able 
to get not only more service out of your cata- 
logs, but very much more satisfaction out 
of your garden. 


This old silver tea-set is gold plated inside aud wrought 

wlth seenes of a mythology older than the gods of Greece, 

$200; cannot be duplicated. The eloth is stik-embroidered 
in an Eastern pattern, 41” by 217: $12.50 


to the contrary, we are prepared to offer evidence that East 
and West do meet now and then. For who of the most Occidental extraction 
and training could resist the charms of objects such as these? The names 
of shops carrying East Indian curios may be had of the Housr & GARDEN 
Information Service, 445 Fourth Avenue, New 


ork, or the Shopping 


Service will be glod to purchase any article for you free of charge. 


A hand wrought 
beli of brass 
which is 6” high 
and costs $1.50 


Fan madc from 

the roots of the 

Kahus - Kahus 

plant. A good 

wal -decoration, 
50 cents 


This pillow is 

embroidered on 

both sides in 

bright colors, 
2.50 


The high roof of the 
garage above allows for 
a half story attic where 
winter tops can be 
stored in summer and 
extra supplies kept. 
With vines trained up 
the walls or a border 
planting at the founda- 
tion it becomes a worth 
while addition to the 
garden 


Below is one type of 
garage in the house. It 
is cut into a bank and 
forms the foundation 
for the porch. Windows 
on the side provide suf- 
ficient light. Being a 
part of the house it re- 
quires no extra heating 
plant and the car is 
conveniently at hand 


A substantial, pretentious garage deserves good 
architectural treatment besides conforming to 
the technical requisites of the chauffeur and 
machinist. In the one above, the combination 
of field stone and white wood trim gives the 
building a pleasant character. The large win- 
dows and glassed doors provide the necessary 
light for working about the car 


GARAGES IN THE 
HOUSE AND OUT 


In considering any modern property, the garage is on 
indispensable element. It can be in the house, attached 
to it or alone. But as an element in the property group- 
ing it should bear the architectural character of the other 
buildings. If the suggestion for your garage is not found 
on these pages, write Information Service, House & 
GARDEN, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FLO BEE OP E 


The garage as one unit - 
in a series of attached 
buildings can also serve 
the purpose of holding 
the heating plant, the 
chauffeur being stokes- 
man in winter. The 
peculiar advantage in 
the garage above is the , 
wide door. Many gar- 
ages have doors too | 
: narrow 


While very like in 
structure to the garage 
in the house opposite, 
the type below shows 
the feasibility of mak- 
ing such a garage an 
unostentatious part of 
the house. In such an 
arrangement one should 
never suspect the gar- 
age of being a garage 
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A hillside always provides the possi- 
bility of a garage. In the case above 
it has been fitted snugly into the 
Scheme, its roof coming slightly 
above the terrace level. The flat part 
of the roof can be used as a porch 
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Dutch Colonial architecture can readily be adapted to the garage. 

Here room is provided for three ears with chauffeur’s quarters 

and store rooms above. It is the sort of building that would 
enhance any property 


. 


A third example of the garage in the 
house—to the right—shows it an in- 
tegral part of the foundation. A 
glassed-in porch is above. 
en being at this end of the house. 
the service quarters are kept separate 


The kitch- 


Another example of the garage treated in the same manner as 

the house. It is unobtrusive and well lighted. The door is 

generously wide. The bird house decorations under the eaves 
are a whimsical touch that ts pleasing 


Here again (to the left) we have 

the one unit system. The garage 

is attached to the house by a 

laundry extension, tying the 

buildings into an harmonious 
and uniform whole 


Most garages are too dark in- 

side. The chauffeur at wark on 

the car seems to have been for- 

gotten. Here windows and 

glassed doors provide ample 
light for working 
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So many atrocities were 
committed in the name of 
the over-door grill that 
when one finds one of real 
beauty, it is worthy of 
. comment. N. Dorph has 
created a pleasing rhythm 
in the curves of this over- 
door decoration. The light- 
ing fixture is very like the 
type now generaily seen in 
German houses. A high 
table decoration is seen 
here; American decorators 
are coming to this 


The room to the right 
might be in a New York 
home decorated only yes- 
terdoy. For a matter of 
fact, it is at Liselund in 
Denmark and was deco- 
rated a hundred years ago. 
Hepplewhite chairs in 
white were used. The room 
was panelled with repeat 
floral decorations. A 
wrought-iron or wooden 
wainscot runs around the 
base of the room, Here 
also we sce the niche, the 
decorated door trim and 
the crystal chandelier that 
are coming back into favor 


Tt is always illumin 
rooms. So 
Denmark were ossemble 
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The view above and that to the left are in the home of 
N. V. Dorph, a Danish artist, and were decorated by him. 
The fireplace is especially interesting because of its lines. 
both the mantel shelf and hearth being curved. The 
beauty of the stone is thrown into relief by the cream- 
tinted, panelled walls. A stenciled frieze repeats the color 
found in the rug and hangings. The design of the chairs 
is also interesting 
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The Multitude of Necessary Closets That 
Should Be Planned For The New House 


T is an axiom with good 
housewives that everything 

be kept in, its place, and of 
necessity this implies that a place 
for everything must be provided. 

The more attention 'that is 
paid, while the house is under 
construction, to the provisions of 
these indispensable places, 
whether they be shelves, cup- 
boards or closets, the easier it 
will be to follow the old adage 
when the house is occupied. 

In view of the modern need of 
conserving every inch of space, 
and the necessity of economiz- 
ing every possible bit of material, 
the old method of providing in- 
numerable shelves and cupboards 
regardless of their particular use 
has disappeared. The present- 
day designer plans definite uses 
for each foot of ‘shelf or cup- 
board space. Moreover, with 
the increasing belief in placing everything 
possible behind closed doors and out of 
dust’s way, and of decreasing the number 
of dust-collecting materials and objects, the 
modern house designer has evolved new 
methods of caring for various utensils and 
furnishings by means of built-in shelves, 
closets and cupboards. 


SERVICE CONVENIENCES 


The clothes chutes, dust chutes and flour 
bins, as well as broom closets and cupboards 
for table boards, the milk cabinets and the 
linen closets, have for a considerable time 
been considered more or less necessary 
requisites in any up-to-date house, but other 
arrangements are now reckoned quite as 
important. Here are some of them: 

The electric iron is indeed a blessing, and 
for it the perfect house will have a small 
iron cupboard well located with reference 
to the most advantageous position for iron- 
ing. The cupboard will be lined with asbes- 
tos and then with metal. The push plate 
will be fitted with a one-candle-power red 
light to show when the electric 
current is turned on. 

The cold box for some time 
much in use in certain sections 
1s now Often considered a neces- 
sity. When combined with the 
milk cabinet it makes a good ar- 
rangement. The cold box opens, 
on the kitchen or pantry side of 
the house. On the outside it is 
equipped with shutters or a fine 
screen. It may be made as large 
as desired, but 234’ high, 114’ 
wide and 12” deep, with two 
shelves, is a practical arrange- 
ment that works well. 

All the books of a household 
are not used in the living-room 
or library. Many a housewife 
has a good kitchen library stored 
away in drawers or shelves. A 
small bookcase built in the kitch- 
en or pantry wall- where these 
handbooks of domestic science 
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A combined milk cabinet and cold closet is a boon to any house- 
hold. It ean open on the kitehen or pantry with the outside 
equipped with shutters or a screen to assure ventilation 


may be well-and conveniently kept is desir- 
able. Occasionally some woman who does 
most of her own housework has had a small 
desk-like arrangement included in her 
kitchen equipment where laundry lists and 
grocery bills, as well as memoranda pads 
and pencils, or possibly ready change, can 
be kept, if desirable, under lock and key. 

A clock and a calendar are two other im- 
portant details of a kitchen. A very shal- 
low cupboard with a clear glass door is one 
solution of the place for these two. The 
calendar and clock can be placed behind the 
door where they are in clear, plain sight 
of the housewife and where they will at 
the same time be free from steam or dust. 

Warming cupboards, while not common, 
are not infrequently found in houses, par- 
ticularly the larger sized homes. These are 
now manufactured complete and doubtless 
the practical exploiting of their merits will 
extend their use. 

Metal milk cabinets locking mechanically 
by various methods, and metal medicine 
cabinets for bathrooms, are both important 
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Cupboards reduce kitchen work to a system—at least, that is 
their purpose. By the scheme abore, the telephone, brooms and 


cups have handy space provided for them 
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items in household equipment. 
The mysterious charm of secret 
panels and doors and hidden 
cupboards in the houses of 
other days is lost in our modern 
dwellings, for fireproof and 
burglarproof safes, some only 
large enough to contain a very 
small amount of jewelry or 
cash, are on the market. These 
ean be built flush into the wall 
and are not noticeable. 


CLOSETS FOR VARIED USES 


On the second and third 
floors of a medium-sized house, 
a small cupboard or closet for 
broom, dust-pan, carpet sweep- 
er or vacuum cleaner is a simple 
time and step economizer rare- 
ly enjoyed. lt might also have 
a shelf for an extra tack-ham- 
mer, screw-driver,' a box of 
tacks, glue bottle and a nail or 
two, for most housekeepers have to use 
these implements not infrequently. 

The telephone has saved time and many 
journeys, but it has caused the woman in 
the house many useless steps. It is fre- 
quently possible in the compactly planned 
house of the present day to build a closet 
for the telephone, with a door to the kitchen 
as well as to the living-room, library or 
dining-room, as the case may be. This not 
only saves time for the workers in the 
kitchen, but enables the ’phone to be used 
with a greater degree of privacy if the occa- 
sion requires. There may be a china closet 
or cupboard both above and below, for the 
space actually required for the ’phone is 
slight. Again, it may be equipped with a 
writing shelf to pull out below the ’phone 
shelf proper, or it may be arranged so that 
a chair or stool can fit in the space below 
the ‘phone, out of the way. 

The coat closet downstairs should be 
equipped with a pole for hangers and hooks. 
Suitable places for hats, broad shelves or 
some other arrangement, are desirable. 
Drawers near the floor for rub- 
bers are a convenience, and a 
similar place for gloves is a 
neat way to take care of the 
children’s mittens or gloves. A 
small sink placed in the floor 
and properly connected with 
the drains is a great solution of 
the wet umbrella problem. 

The individual tastes of the 
occupants will govern require- 
ments for shelves. Musie lov- 
ers can have spacious shelves 
and cabinets built to accommo- 
date their books and sheet mu- 
sic. And the person who en- 
joys many magazines can have 
suitable cases built for them. 

Filling the woodbox is less 
of a problem today than it once 
was, for, in spite of ambition 
and strong desire, the wood fire 
is frequently a luxury. Where 

(Continued on page 54) 
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UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT FOR GARAGE 
AND MOTOR 


The modern motor owner is fast being spotled into the belief that his car and 


arage must rival a lady's boudoir in every fastidious detail of ap ointment. 

aiy we think that spoiling is a good thing. The House & GARDEN 

Shopping Service, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York, will gladly purchase any of 

the articles shown on this page, while the names of the shops may be obtained 
by applying to the House & Garpen Information Service 


With this adjustable tonneau shield you can have all the comforts of homc and 

a limousine at a minute’s notice. When not in use the shield folds neatly out of 

the way against the back of the front seat. The water-proof apron is en added 
luxury and serves to keep the robes dry. Shield and apron complete, $75 


By means of this 
convenient spark- 
plug tester the most 
amateur -mechanic 
can offer a diagnosis 
of many motor ills. 
It is made of compo- 
sition rubber, and is 
5” long. All for $1, 
with directions 
thrown in 


a 


Digging de luxe is made pos- 

sible by this nickel-plated tel- 

escoping shovel, a necessary 

and inconspicuous addition to 

any motor outfit. Just try to 
break it. $2 


In addition to their beauty 
of design and workmanship, 
these staunch hand-forged 
door-stops of wrought iron 
have the advantage of being 
the best sort of arresters for 
the garage doors. About 14” 
high, $10 the set of two 


This is not a manicuring outfit or an antiquated 
set of dental instruments, but a real bona fide 
toolkit. Though its dimensions are Ford-size— 
it measures only 4" by 5” when closed—it will 
be found a useful adjunct to the largest car on 
the market. It contains 9 pieces. $4.50 


Here is no common 
bedside-burglar flash- 
light, but a special, 
two-lens, scientifical- 
ly constructed torch, 
which throws a beam 
of light 200 feet. ån 
invaluable aid to the 
motorist at home or 
abroad. Its price is 
$2.50 


With surety | 
iis strengi hi 
Or its puri 


The motorist will like this 
Good Little Devil, even though 
it is called a gasoline hydrom- 
eter. It consists of two glass 
tubes, and a case painted red. 
Case 61” long. $1.25 
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THE GENTLE ART 
OF HEDGING 


The Best Shrubs and Trees From 
Which to Build a Growing Wall 


GRACE TABOR 


O “hedge” always has meant to pro- 

tect one’s self, though not always to 
protect one’s self in just the same manner. 
Be that as it may, anything to which the 
term “hedge” may be applied is primarily a 
protection. And so the hedges with which 
we are here concerned, protect—maybe 
from intrusion, actual or optical; maybe 
from the elements; or maybe just from 
the obviousness of the street and its noisy, 
dusty activity. Indeed there are many 
things from which a hedge guards the home, 
as well as many purposes within home 
grounds which it may serve. 

Commonly we speak of utilitarian hedges 
and ornamental hedges; but as a matter of 
fact a utilitarian hedge may be ornamental 
as well—and as trimly ornamental as the 
most precise fancy dictates, or as riotously 
ornamental as the most impatient of re- 
straint can desire. There is a hedge to fit 
not only any place and any taste, but also 
any pocket-book you may name. 


Beauty or UTILITY 


Certain kinds of hedges, I will admit, are 
more definitely utilitarian than they are 
ornamental; as, for example, the barriers 
of hawthorn that girdle English meadows, 
or the Osage orange and buckthorn which 
serve similarly in certain parts of our own 
country. Hedges of this character owe 
their existence only to their usefulness in 
restricting the herds that graze behind 
them; yet there are few things in the world 
lovelier than the hedgerows of England. It 
is evident, therefore, even though we are 
not able to say the same of our own, that 
there is no reason for even the most purely 
utilitarian hedge not being beautiful as well 
as useful from the protection standpoint. 

Let us therefore give over thinking of 
hedges under this double classification, and 
distinguish between them only as they are 
or are not definitely planned for utility. In 
other words, let us establish that all hedges 
shall be beautiful; and that some shall be 
useful as well. 

It is true that there is nothing that serves 
us here in America as the hawthorn serves in 
England ; and, unhappily, the English plant 
is subject to a fungous disease when planted 
here, which, of course, makes it undesir- 
able to use in this country. But we have 
native thorns of much beauty, perfectly 
adapted to hedges—if we only thought so— 
as well as other native plants that rival in 
sweetness and loveliness the famous haw 
that is such a feature in England. 

_ One of the most showy of all hawthorns 
1s our Own Crategus crus-galli, the cockspur 
thorn of our folk tongue, which is so cath- 
olic in its tastes as to grow from as far 
north as Montreal to as far south as North 
Carolina, and all the way west to the lower 
end of Michigan. Then there is the red 
haw, Crategus mollis, which is native to 
that section lying generally between the 
northern part of Ohio and the eastern parts 
of Dakota, Nevada and Kansas, a beautiful 


For the irregular, 
informal hedge 
where precision of 
line would be out 
of place, perhaps 
nothing can sur- 
pass the graceful 
white sprays of 
Spirea Van Houttei 


For a sunny winter 
day when the winds 
are abroad—can 
you imagine a 
pleasanter place 
outdoors than the 
shelter of this thick 
arborvite hedge? 


Among the flower- 
ing shrubs which 
are well adapted to 
ornamental hedg- 
ing, the althea or 
Rose of Sharon 
ranks high. Thick 
planting should be 
the rule in sctting it 


The dense and bril- 
lantiy green fol- 
age of the buck- 
thorn gives it a pe- 
culiar attraetive- 
ness. It is one of 
the best shrubs for 
a protceting hedge 
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Next to privet, we might call the barberry the most popular hedging shrub in America. 
On either side of this driveway it appears in its best usage: as a boundary line of year- 
round beauty 


specimen both in flower and fruit—though 
the latter drop soon after ripening. 

Add to these the scarlet haw, Crategus 
coccinea, which by nature tends to keep 
towards the sea from Newfoundland down 
through New England, though it works 
west also as iar as western Quebec, and it 
would seem that there is very little excuse 
for the absence of those hawthorn hedge- 
rows which are so conspicuous to the ob- 
servant cross-continent traveler. 

The red haw is perhaps a little too tree- 
like in habit to be as suitable for hedge 
planting as either of the other two, though 
pruning will, of course, overcome in almost 
anything, the natural tendency to form a 
single trunk. The one regarded as best of 
them all for hedge planting, Crategus crus- 
galli, grows to be a 40’ tree, if left to itself. 

The long spurs or thorns of this latter 
variety make it a particularly sturdy bar- 
rier, once thick growth is established; and 
though it cannot be said that. a hedge of 
any kind is as impassable to everything as 
a stone wall, there is no reason why it may 
not be true of this thorn that it is next to 
as impassable as a stone wall for every- 
thing bigger than a jack-rabbit or a chicken 
—providing, of course, that it is kept in 
good condition, and pruned when and as it 
needs it. It has not to my knowledge bee: 
tried out in this country as has the vgly 
Osage orange, and so its value is not Jefi- 
nitely proven. But this may come rpout, 

This Osage orange is probally f: iniliar to 
everyone throughout the leneth a.d breadth 
of the land. That it is str: ., and that it 
is sturdy and persistent—a -i « verbearing 
—no one who has ever had „aything to do 
with a hedge of it will deny But I doubt 
if anyone has the temerity to claim that it is 
beautiful ; and certainly there are iew plants 
that deplete the soil as rapidly ans! as thor- 
oughly as this; it is next 10 impos: ble for 
anything to flourish near il. 

So it is the one hedge plant that I shall 
eliminate altogether, and advise against con- 
sidering for any situation. Hig it out rather 
than plant it. If a native law will not do 
in place of it, there is the sharp-thorned 


honey locust that makes a good successor. 

The merits of the wood of the locust are 
proverbial ; but usually it is to another spe- 
cies, Robinia pseudacacia, commonly called 
black or yellow locust, that the reference 
is, when timber is being discussed. The 


H'O U.S ENS -G AND IER. 


honey locust, however, is strong and sound 
and durable also, although it is only a sort 
of cousin. The relationship does not ap- 
pear at all in the botanical name, for honey 
locust is Gleditschia triacanthos instead of 
Robinia Something-or-other ; but in com- 
mon speech it does reveal. itselfi—twice, as 
a matter of fact. For in addition to being 
called sweet. or honey locust, this Gledit- 
schia is also called three-thorned acacia; an 

locusts, you see, are pseudacacias.. >  ~ 

As a matter of fact, neither yellow nor 
honey locust is an acacia; but this name 
of another species may have attached itself 
to the botanical designation: of the yellow 
locust through an association of odors. Its 
delightful fragrance does suggest the won- 
derful scent of the true acacia; and from 
being thus brought into the family, as it 

- Were, the name came to be applied to the 
honey locust also, simply because that was 
a relative, however distant. 

The honey locust has neither very fragrant 
nor very showy flowers; but the pulp of its 
great fruit pods is as sweet as honey while 
these are fresh; hence the name is applica- 
ble. Planted thickly and forced into a dense 
growth by severe pruning, Gleditschia tria- 
canthes will form as impenetrable a barrier 
as Osage orange, and an ornamental one as 
well. It is too much to claim for it the 
beauty of flower or fruit of the hawthorn, 
of course; but the delicacy and loveliness of 
the foliage compensate to a considerable 
degree for what it lacks in floral display ; 

: (Continued on page 56) 


Cost of 50’ Cost 

| Name Apart Per 100 of Hede Planting 
Crataegus crus-galli (Cockspur thorn)......... 18” $30 $10.20 2 days’ labor 
Crategus mollis (Red haw).................4. 18” 25 8.50 CA Ae “ 
Cratæegus caccmea (Scarlet haw).............0. dg 30 10.20 2i" $ 
Gleditschia triacanthos (Honey locust)......... 9” 2 1.34 EN € 
Rhamnus catharticus (Buckthorn)............. 18” 25 8.50 oe a $ 
Ligustrum ovalifolium (California privet)...... 9” 5 3.35 2-3 “ fi 
Berberis Thunbergii (Japanese barberry)....... 9” 10 6.70 2-3 “ i 
Berberis purpurea (Purple barberry)........... 10” 15 9.00 2-3 “ a 
Fagus sylwatica (Beech). o..c0scs.nceanee. sce 15% 25 10.00 2m 7 5 
F. sylvatica purpurea (Purple beech)........... 15” 30 12.00 Zee i 
Buxus sempervirens (Tree boxwood).......... 8” 25 12.75 2-3 “ A 
Buxus suffruticosa (Dwarf boxwood).......... aa 8 12.00 2-3 “ $ 
lex opaca (olly) a ween ete ere ee 152 30 12.00 3 os f 

CONIFERS 

Thuya Sibirica (Siberian arborvite)............ J5A 35 14.00 344 “ G 
Thuya occidentalis (Native arborvite).......... 18” 15 5.15 34 “ “ 
Tsuga Canadensis (Hemlock)................. 18” 50 17.00 34 “ s 
Pinus Austriaca (Austrian pine)......... ..... 18” 50 17.00 34“ H 
Pirmus sylvestris (Scoti piney. etenen asnes ei 18” 25 8.50 34“ j 
Pinus strobus (White pine) ................0005 18” 25 8.50 34 “ k 
Picea alba (White®spttice) onice csati tacon 18” 35 11.90 34 “ $ 

i Picea excelsa (Norway spruce)................ 18” 20 6.80 34 “ { 

FLOWERING HEDGES 

Rosa rugosa (Rugosa rose)................004- 1157 15 6.00 2-3 “ > 
Hibiscus Syriacus (Rose of Sharon)........... 9” 18 12.06 2-3 “ s 
Dentzia gracilis (DEZA). aoee eea aaao 9” 12 8.04 2-3 “ á 
Hydrangea paniculata gr. (Hydrangea) ......... 15” 15 6.00 2-3 “ ‘a 
Spirea Van Houttet (Spirea)...............06 125 15 7.50 moa = 
Spirea opulifolia (Ninebark)................4. 12: 15 7.50 2At if 
Viburnum dentatum (Viburnum).............. 10” 15 ooo gy 2 2 
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An air of formality 
is given a window by 
a plain fitted valance 
so arranged with the 
curtains as to eover 
the window trim. It 
may repeat the de- 
sign of the curtain 
fabrie. It should be 
fitted on a board or a 
strip of plaster beard 
to keep it in shape 


To the right is a box 
pleated valance with 
undercurtains looped 
back, the latter ar- 
ranged on cords 
that permit them to ` 
be dropped. These 
undercurtains can be 
mate of scrim or 
net, preferably an 
ecru color. The color 
of the orercurtains 
will depend on the 
Scheme of the room 
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The simplest form of window drapes consists 
of undercurtains arranged on rods or taut 
wires for drawing, and overcurtains hung on 
rods and rings. Or the latter may be slipped 
over the pole and made with a French head- 
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SOLVING THE CURTAIN PROBLEM 


In curtoining two peng arise: What kind of curtains 
shall be used? Whot shall they be made of? Here u 


ore concerned with the kind of curtain. Eight types or 

shown, Eoch has a dozen or more variotions thal the 

housewife may prefer. If she is in doubt about curtoining 

or any interior decorating question, for that matter, sh 

writes, of course, to the Information Service of HOUSE 
& GARDEN, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


For a row of case- 
ments or a bow win- 
dow, an over-all ral- 
ance with eurtains at 
either end is best. 
The glass curtains 
can be made to draw. 
If one desires com- 
plete privacy under- 
curtains ean be made 
for eaeh window, 
Scrim, net or gauze 
would be the fabric 


Below is the trouble- 
some type of window 
with the eireular 
head, Fit a curtain 
to it, cither draping 
the fabric or fitting 
it loosely. Piping 
may define the bot- 
tom. This acts as a 
valance for the rest 
of the curtaining 


For the ordinary four pened window where 
overcurtains are not 
schemes are curtains on rods to the sill, 
curtains shirred and hung loose from each 
section of the window or shirred and at- 
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The French window 
or door with a tran- 
som is always a prob- 
łem. Make shirred 
curtains of net or 
scrim for the tran- 
som and attach them 
on rods or tapes. The 
door itself can have 
a glass curtain—of 
the same material— 
attached at top and 
with a rufie effect 
below. Overcurtains 
should hang loose 


For a bedroom win- 
doro the vatanee on a 
curved rod is always 
interesting. It shoutd 
be made with a deep 
hem and the curtains 
hung from behind. 
Marquisette, voile, 
casement cloth or 
even cheesecloth can 

be used effectively 


used, the aceepted 
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At the farther end of the gar- 


At the farther end of the 90", THE GARDEN OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. The Garden te late out AE 
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and beyond them are the 
it is the lily pond. In the cen- 


. flower beds, planted for a suc- 
ter stands a bronge sun-god. ' KILHAM & HOPKINS, Architects cession of blooms from the 
Box bushes in urns are placed 


earliest bulbs to the latest 
at regular intervals Pbotographs by Mary H. Northend autumn cosmos 
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The ends of the cross aris of the garden 
terminate in arbors. Before one stands 
a sun-dial supported by figures represent- 
ing Youth, Middle Lifeand Oid Age. From 
these arbors start the latticed pergolas 


An Italian feeling is given the garden by 
its two levels, balustrades and format 
planting. This stretch betwecn the road 
and the balustrade forms a vestibule 
through which one passes to the lowcr level 


St. Francis stands at one path terminus, 
preaching to the birds. At his fcet the 
pedestal has been cut into a bird bath, 
and the “little brothers" flutter happity 
about him, as they did once in Assist 
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THE NINE LIVES OF 
THE LAMBREQUIN 


A Footnote to Decorative Evolution 


NELTJE DANA 


HE lambrequin has had a checkered 

career. It rose to a zenith of glory in 
the gaudy days of mid-Victorian mussiness, 
was cast into the nadir of desecration in 
the era that reacted to Victorianism, and 
now, in these piping times of houses that 
attain good taste, it comes creeping back 
again, like the cat with nine lives. 

There must be some reason, or the lam- 
brequin would have stayed dead. The rea- 
son is found in its original purpose: in the 
earliest stages of its evolution it was a 
smoke valance, a practical and utilitarian 
adjunct to the fireplace. There’s the story! 


Its Vicarious EVOLUTION 


Our British forebears objected to smoke 
from a fireplace as much as do we. When 
` Wallsend coal came into use in the 17th 
Century, the volumes of black smoke were 
even more objectionable than had been the 
acrid fumes of smouldering wood. To 
catch the whisps of smoke that curled out 
of the chimney throat unbeknown to those 
who sat before the fire, there was suspended 
from the mantel or strung across the front 
of the fireplace opening a valance that 
turned smoke back into the chimney. These 
valances were often fitted and heavily em- 
broidered. On the back they were lined with 
some non-inflammable material against 
wayward sparks. Often they were pleated, 
like a window valance, but usually they 
hung from the shelf stiff and straight. 

The development from the purely utili- 
‘tarian smoke valance to the purely decora- 
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Addison Mizner, Architect 
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In this view of an English cottage firenlace can be seen the primitive use of the smoke 
valance. It served a purely practical, utilitarian purpose 


tive lambrequin came in the course of the 
improvement in heating methods. When 
the fireplace was discarded by folks about 
the Centennial time and the stove usurped 
its place, the smoke valance or lambrequin, 
as it was known, was permitted to remain 
—as useless an addition to the mantel as the 
appendix is to the body. Then came the 
revolt against decoration without meaning, 
and the lambrequin, one of the worst of- 
fenders of that day, was given its interior 
decorative coup de grace. 


Contrast the lambrequin on this mantel with the smoke valance on the fireplace above, 
and you read the story of its evolution into an adjunct both practical and decorative 


That it has come back is due to the fact 
that the fireplace has come back. Stoves 
were discarded when hot air, hot water and 
steam heating systems were invented, but 
the plumbing geniuses of the world have 
never been able to create any substitute for 
the cheery, comfortable open fire. With the 
revived fire on the hearth has come the re- 
vived need for the smoke valance on the 
mantel. Even the best built chimneys will 
refuse to work perfectly under some con- 
ditions, and against that chance the valance 
is used. It is quite a necessity where the 
poor construction of the chimney prevents 
perfect drawing at all times. 


UTILITY AND DECORATION 


Decoratively speaking, the valance has 
its unquestioned values. It will add the 
requisite touch of color; its shape may 
break up the severe rectangular lines of the 
fireplace ; it can be made to cover a mantel 
that is an eyesore. 

For the sake of fire prevention it should 
be backed with a sheet of asbestos or 
sprayed with one of the fireproofing washes 
that are on the market. Otherwise it may 
be made as decorative as one wishes so 
long as it harmonizes with the color scheme 
and furnishing plan of the room. Thus, if 
the curtains have simple valances, the 
smoke valance can be made in the same 
fashion of the same material; if they have 
elaborate boxed valances piped with gal- 
loon, the lambrequin will follow in that style. 

But the important fact for the home 
decorator to remember is that the lambre- 
quin—despised and rejected fifteen years 
ago—has come back, and that, because to- 
day it has a reason for being. It is today 
both useful and decorative. 

Its size and shape will depend on the 
mantel. As the fireplace is the focal point 
of the room, it is necessary to have the dec- 
orations on it in perfect scale and color. 
By observing these principles the lambre- 
quin will justify its decorative existence. 
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r day a reader said she did not like to look at rooms s d never afford to own 

Fi BN ME jo looking at frocks she cauld never afford te wear, blushed. What she 
AE T for was ideas. Vell, this Portfolio is a shop window of interior decoration ideas. 
si ‘note the scheme—and apply it to your own home. There is always a 
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Elsie de Wolfe, Decorator 


A charming balance is created be- 
tween the upper half of this room 
and the lower, betiveen the richness 
of the mirrors and the richness of 
the furniture. The walls are deep 
irory and the carpet black. Inside 
the cupboard the walls are red 
lacquer. Interest is also given by 
the combination of upholstery fab- 
ries—black and white cut velvet on 
the sofa ard chair to right, deep 
rose brocade on the other large 
ehair and velour on the third 


Bates & How, Architects 


A fineness and delicacy are cvident 
in every delail of this dining-room. 
It has the restfuincss of large panels. 
Its furniture, only such as is abso- 
lutely needed, has been chosen for 
its lightness of line which will har- 
monize with the delicacy of the 
background wells. Even the sil- 
vered fixtures have an airy grace 
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W. Adams, Architect 


The absorbing interest in the dining-room above is the paper. An 

old-fashioned design in subdued tones, it creates a blithesomeness 

of background for the chaste severity of the Colonial furniture. 

It is the sort of room best adapted to the country houwse—an 
interesting room yet a restful room 


` 


In the foreground of the library group below is one of the newer 

reading tables with an adjustable support, a boon to the reader 

who goes in for heavy books. The fioor lamp is in comfortable 

proximity. A restfulness of rectangular uniformity is given the 
room by the oblong shapes of the three tables 


Marshall Field & Co., Decorators 
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Eugene J. Lang, Architect 


Merk the rhythm of line in this hallway—the curve of the 
stair rail and the stair well, the curve of the door head, the 
newel post and the furniture arms. It is a combination of 
well studied architectural background and well selccted 
furniture. The prevailing colors are cream and blue. The 
panels have been defined by darker moulding 
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From the score-odd points of interest in the living-room above 
three stand out prominently. The Oriental rug in the foreground 
is placed where its values are best seen. The writing desk at the 
end of the davenport is where it catches the light rather than 
behind, as is usual. The valances conform with the window lines 


The French undercurtains in the room below hare a delicacy and 
lightness that is in pleasing contrast to the formal straight lines 
of the over-drapes. Full value is given the decorated cabinet by 
placing it against a plain baekground. The chair in the fore- 
ground especially commends itself because of its great eomfort 


Marshall Field & Co., Decorators 
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In every respect a truly elegant room. Against the baek- 

ground of scenic paper has been placed Queen Anne furni- 

ture of delicate design. The floor is kept unobtrusive with 

a plain grey rug bordered a darker tone. Gauze has been 

used against the glass and the light overcurtains are looped 

up at an unusual point. giving the room an appearance of 
added height that ts often desirable 
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Wherc space is available one can simulate the luxuriant surroundings of a tropical pool. ; l 
leaves on the surface of the water, Cyperus rises above, palms fringe the banks, and Nepenthes and various vines complete the re- 
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semblance to their native site 
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Here Victoria Regias spread their huge 


CONSERVATORIES 


The Possibilities of Plant Growing Under Glass the 
Year Around—Tropical Gardens for Northern Winters 


T this time, when we are being told by 
foreign critics of the many ways in 
which our country lags behind European 
nations in the higher arts, it is comforting 
. to know that in the floral field, at least, 
America stands among the leaders of the 
world. This position has been attained, 
however, very recently. Only a few years 
ago the greenhouses of Europe were the 
despair of American lovers of plants and 
flowers. But today we are not only ranked 
high in the list with these same countries, 
but we are second only to England in the va- 
riety and practicability of floral cultivation. 
We are becoming a nation of gardeners. 
The greenhouse and conservatory idea in 
America is far from being a passing fad; it 
has come to stay. It fills a very definite need 
in American life, especially in the great 
centers of industry. It provides an ideal 
refuge for the tired business man or woman 
who loves nature, and who finds in the con- 
templation of the wonders and beauties of 
lant life recreation from city cares. If you 
wish to find concrete proof of the place of 
greenhouses in American life, visit some 
public one any day and see the interested 
throngs which are there. 


ROLY ALD PA ON 


Recently I had the pleasure of spending a 
day in the greenhouses of Mr. Samuel 
Untermeyer at Greystone on the Hudson. 
This magnificent establishment is among the 
largest and most perfect of any in America, 
and compares favorably with anything Eu- 
rope can boast. There are twenty-two 
buildings in all, covering an area of many 
acres. In number and variety of plants each 
represents almost a tropical country. 

I had intended asking Mrs. Untermeyer 
many questions about the plans of the 
buildings, methods of securing specimens 
and competent gardeners, and other practi- 
cal matters of vast importance in an estab- 
lishment of such proportions, but the count- 
less strange and unusual plants on every 
side drew my thoughts far away from such 
sordid considerations. Once within those 
tropical walls and I forgot everything else 
in the world but the beauty around me. 


A Tropica, PARADISE 


The air was moist and laden with the 
mingled perfume of many flowers, so that 
one really felt suddenly transferred to the 
tropics. Everywhere were flowers in daz- 
zling luxuriance, in masses, aisles, vistas, in 


miniature hedges, hanging from the walls 
amidst the foliage of climbing vines. Long 
strands of the Spanish red Passion flowers 
swung gracefully from the glass walls over- 
head; clusters of weird looking orchids, 
some of which so closely resemble spiders, 
beetles, butterflies, and even lizards, stared 
at ‘us from various positions, as though 
through all ages they had grown there, and 
we were intruders upon their sanctuary. 
These, I was told, were Mr. Untermeyer’s 
favorite plants. He always keeps a rare 
one in a vase on his table. 

The pool for aquatic specimens reminded 
me af a pond I had seen in South America. 
Huge Victoria Regias spread their boat- 
like leaves, several feet in diameter, over 
the surface of the still water, where myriads 
of tiny fishes played amongst the smaller 
water plants; above the surface stood im- 
mense pink and white blossoms from the 
Regias, while scattered here and there 
amongst the other lilies were clusters of 
blue and yellow. Palms and Cyperus bor- 
dered the edge, and tiny islands dotted the 
center, forming a little paradise indeed. 
Nature had not only been copied, but ac- 
tually improved upon. 
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No greenhouse is complete with- 
out one of the magnificent Neph- 
rolepis ferns in a hanging basket 


The nome of plants suilable for 
hanging in the sunroom is legion. 
This type is Cissus diseolor 


When we had looked our fill at 
the flowers we turned to a land of 
fruits and melons. Cultivation has 
taught man that there is no limit 
or fixed boundary to his wonder- 
ful inventive powers. And we 
found ourselves facing walls cov- 
ered with living tapestried peach 
leaves, whose delicate grey vine- 
get-me-nots, verbenas, and bego- like twigs laden with rich fruit, 
nias, struggled for space and Whether you call them Pandanus Sanderi or -. pramo pariat sliepes and globes. 
spread in riotous profusion in all directions. just plain serew pines, these handsome foliage There were also espalier-trained plums, 

But the most remarkable in this collection plants are desirable throughout the winter pears, apples and melons, hanging from the 


Mrs. Untermeyer then showed 
me her flowers for house and table 
decorations. There were pots of 
gloxinias of every hue; delphin- 
iums, dwarf roses, rare geraniums, 
lilies of all kinds, and especially 
lilies-of-the-valley, which seem, to 
be Mrs. Untermeyer’s choice. Old- 
fashioned fuchsias, petunias, for- 


were the hanging baskets. Suspended from stems, which clung to the walls in various 
the ceiling on tiny wires were baskets of artistic forms. The oblique cordon repre- 
Episcia and Cissus discolor, ablaze with red sented the method of training that the ma- 
and white cypress flowers. A number of > jority received, but there were also many 


fanciful designs for the purpose of land- 
scape effect. A forced training does not 
injure the vitality; in fact, the protected 
position against the wall seems to add to 
the vigor and strength of the vine-tree. 
(Continued on page 60) 


young screw pines were grouped together 
in a corner, and over them grew a yellow 
jessamine whose perfumed blossoms re- 
minded me of the early spring days in Texas. 
The whole effect was indescribably pleasing. 


The leares of Episeia are 
downy and of a rich, strong 
copper eolor 


The red Passion flower. 
seen at the left above the 
fern, hails from Mexico 


Tradescantia edges this 
erotic group, and Ixroras 
fill the foreground 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


HOEVER it was 

that christened this 
dainty gem of architecture 
“the little house under the 
trees,” gave it a name prob- 
ably quite unconsciously by 
which it will always be 
appropriately known. 

The tall, straggling euca- 
lyptus trees, branchless to 
a great height, have a 
charm of their own, as they 
tower above the house, 
sheltering. it from the rays 
of a semi-tropical sun, ad- 
mitting light and sunshine 
and making a delightfully 
picturesque background. 

It is well known that the 
beauty of a house does not 
lie altogether in the excel- 
lence of its architecture. 
Ugly or uninteresting sur- 
roundings can create a dis- 
cord in the harmony of a 
perfect design; and some- 


The side view to the left shows the 

house to be larger than one at first 

might suppose. Hip roofs provide 

generous room on the second story. 

The ell has been filled in with a 
sleeping porch 


Tall, straggling eucalyptus trees, 
branchless to a great height, tower 
above the house. As will be seen 
in the front view to the right above, 
the house fits this setting perfectly 


Openness and ease of access be- 

tween rooms characterize the first 

floor plan. The arrangement of bed- 

rooms above is simple and roomy. 

The master’s suite is conveniently 
arranged 


a chill over the house. But 
here the house and gar- 
den and surroundings har- 
monize together. 

The charm in the exte- 
rior lies in its simplicity 
and its exquisite refine- 
ment of detail. The lines 
are good; the proportions 
and balance could not be 
improved upon. 

The construction of the 
house is frame with plas- 
tered exterior; all the wood 
and metal work, with the 
exception of the entrance 
door, which is mahogany, 
and the shutters which are 
painted green, is white; 
and the shingled roof is 
stained a dark gray. So 
the color scheme can be 
easily judged from the il- 
lustrations; but in judging 
it, one must also picture 


how, unsyreaihes: ome Nia mn the surroundings that gen- 
ate, fo pee the EE w A formal garden is laid out on an aris from the living-room. French doors EROU Nature has provided. 

r open from this room to the vista of the bricked path. A summerhouse In examining the plan, it 
desirable effect and spread terminates the farther end 


and a lattice wall definés the property line must be borne in mind that 
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this house is located in Southern California 
where the climate is extremely mild and 
consequently an entrance hall is not neces- 
sary for climatic conditions. 

The front door opens directly into the 
living-room and yet there is a semblance 
of entrance hall, for a flat arch, supported 
by square Doric columns, apparently divides 
the living-room from the entrance. So the 


hall is added to the living-room which, con- 
sequently, is just that much larger. 

At the right-hand side, as we enter, a 
pair of French doors open into the dining- 
room. Directly facing the entrance is the 
staircase, also a passage to the kitchen 
which can be reached through the coat 
closet. This arrangement is well thought 
out, it is convenient and practical and gives 
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access to the living-room and staircase with- 
out passing through the dining-room: 

The woodwork of the living-room and 
dining-room is finished in ivory enamel. 
The walls are papered. The living-room 
paper is a delicate shade of tan and the 
dining-room light gray. In the living-room 
the prevailing tones are in the soft brown 
shades, pleasing and in excellent taste. 


SHADES 


roam and the pe coratity of the person who creates it. 
night their lig 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THAT GIVE THE 
ROOM COLOR AND LIGHT 


Shades and shields are vitally imporlant accessories in the 
decoration of a room. They express the character of the 
Al 
t visibly affects the color scheme. For bath 
color and line, then, lampshades should be carefully chosen. 
For purchase or the names of shops, address House & GARDEN, 


To the left—A small 
night lamp. Stand 
painted cream with 
spiral of French fow- 
ers. Shade of pink 
silk shirred, with flow- 
ers top and bottom. 
Lined with white silk. 
A little door opens on 
one side. 12” high. 
$24 complete 


Candle shield of 
sheepskin parch- 
ment of an ecru 
tone with foral 
decorations in dull 
blue, red, green and 
brown. 7” long by 
44" wide. Bound 
with dull gold 
braid. $3.50 each 


For a piano or table 
lamp comes a shade 
15” high of perforated 
tin. Figures in de- 
sign are painted yel- 
low on underside but 
when lamp is lighted 
the designs show wp 
black and the perfora- 
tions in yellow. Un- 
lighted, the lamp is 
dull brown. $18 


green, blue and rose. 
rations on edges and conventionalized scene in oval panels. 
lantern is of yellow parchment paper decorated in dark blue, yellow and black. 18” 
high. $25. Octagonal shade of green parchment paper, black border and silhouettes. 


T PEE E DEEE E eee areata 


A parehment paper 


shield for a side light— 

figures in orcen, blue, 

red, yellow and purple 

outlined by perforations 

on black ground. $4 
each 


11” wide. $15 


/ \ 
For the dressing lable “xi \ 
or a side light comes ? e ai 
a shield of sheepskin : IP 
parchment with a coat b 
of arms painted in 7 
center in dull browns, 


reds, greens and blues. 
Finished with gold 


braid. 7” long by 414" 
wide. $4 each 


Although it comes 
cream and yellow, the 
basc of this 20” lamp 
can be painted to 
match any color 
scheme. Shade of 
pink silk in alternat- 
ing panels outlined 
with French ribbon 
flowers and finished in 
gold braid with dull 
gold balls on bottom. 
$28 a pair 


Floor lamp shade natural colored paper parchment, six sided, decorated with soft 
16” wide. $21. Square shade for table lamp has black deco- 
9” square. $12. The 


Shade on stand is 
of mahogany chif- 
fon with a band of 
cream. Bound at 
edge with cream 
and mahogany 
moss trimming. 20” 
diam. Lined with 
white silk, $24. 
The other shade is 
parchment tn natu- 
ral color and grecn, 


grey, black and red 


decoration, 18” 
across. $18 
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HOME OF HENRY EDSON, Esq., 
AT HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Martin & Kirkpatrick, Architects 


The rooms are so disposed on the first floor as to afford 
pleasant views without and pleasing vistas and satis- 
factory intercommunication within 


SR A 


On the second floor halt space has been limited to the 
necessary minimum, making the rooms larger and pro- 
viding greater accommodations for elosets 


Unpretentious in conception and simple in construction, the Valley 

Forge hood is reminiscent of the sturdy simplicity of life and living 

in days gone by. Color is given the entrance by the red bricks laid in 
white bond that form the terrace and approaching steps 


The architecture is a suecessful fusion of several distinct Colonial 

types with the Pennsylvania farmhouse styte predominating. White- 

washed locat stone constitutes the tower portion of the exrterior walls, 

Above, the watts are sheathed with shingles painted white. Color retief 
is given by the dark green blinds and the weathered Shingle roof 


The service wing shown to the left, is strongly reminiscent of old Duteh 

Colonial houses. To its prosaic utilities has been added a more csthetic 

use by the provision of a porch which communicates with the dining- 
room and makes it ideat for outdoor mcats 
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HEATING THS E PRIVATE 

Theseimplhe Methods For 
the:Necessary 60° in Winter 


EATING the private garage is gen- 

erally an afterthought, for the dou- 
ble reason that heat is required such a 
small portion of the year—not over three 
months in the latitude of New York City— 
and the first cost of the garage is so often 
kept down to the absolute minimum. 

When the garage is combined with other 
buildings, as with the swimming pool, green- 
house, stable, chauffeur’s living quarters, 
billiard room, estate office, etc., there is cer- 
tain to be adequate provision for heating 
the space for motor cars and their care. 
Although even in this case 
a word of warning should 
be sounded to those who, 
having built thegarage first, 
wish to add the other struc- 
tures; if the heating plant 
is not set low enough in the 
first place, it may not be 
possible to tack on the oth- 
ers later. This may neces- 
sitate special additional heat- 
ing plants at considerable 
expense for installation. 

This thought was brought 
forward on hearing lately 
of a family having a fine 
little two-car garage, ap- 
proximately 18’ by 2# in 
size, with a good heating 
plant of the hot water type 
and wall pipes for radia- 
tion. They desired to add 
a lean-to greenhouse about 
10’ by 22’ on the side of 
the garage, using the heat- 
ing plant for both. On 
laying out the plans, it was 
found that this was impos- 
sible because the garage 
heater was set so high that there would 
not be room to have the two floors on a 
level and get a return back to the boiler 
from the greenhouse pipes. 

As the garage floor had been built up 
on a slope, at considerable expense and 
trouble, the owner did not want to cut this 
down so as to be able to lower his present 
boiler to take care of the greenhouse situ- 
ation. Neither did he want to install a sec- 
ond heating plant to make double care 
throughout the cold months. So the idea of 
a lean-to greenhouse had to be abandoned 
in a location where it would have made an 
ideal combination, simply because the origi- 
nal heating plant was set up some 5’ or 6’ 
too high. And at that, it would have been 
both easier and cheaper to set it down that 
much lower, for at that level there would 
have been no filling to do, while a natural 
outlet for ashes and inlet for coal would 
have been provided for both. 


Two Metnops or HEATING 


Taking garages in general there are two 
ways of heating them: by means of their 
own plant, and from an adjoining building. 
Considering the former, the usual method 
is by a form of garage heater so-called, this 
being a type of gas or gasoline stove which 
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has been designed to have a covered flame 
and thus be safe. It is now pretty gen- 
erally known that any form of open flame 
heater is decidedly dangerous in or near a 
garage where there are likely to be gasoline 
or combustible oil fumes. 

There are a number of such heaters on 
the market, as well as those forms for keep- 
ing the water system of the car heated, and 
nothing else. These both have the advan- 


tage of low first and operating cost, and 
possibly of simplicity as well, 
Next there is the heating plant actually 


By combining garage and greenhouse, only one heating plant will be required. 
The pipes can be arranged under the work bench in the same fashion as they 


are in the greenhouse 


constructed for heating the garage and built 
at the same time. This is generally a sepa- 
rate room, at the side, rear, one end, or built 
out from the main building, or in case of 
a garage on a hillside, the lower level makes 
an excellent location for the source of heat. 
Wherever the heater is located it is wise to 
have a separate entrance for it, a solid wall 
between it and the garage proper, and pref- 
erably no passage cut through this wall. 
This arrangement has the double advantage 
of keeping gasoline and oil fumes from the 
heater, and coal dirt away from the car. 

Hot air has the advantage of very low 
cost, since no radiators and practically no 
piping are needed. Steam and hot air have 
each need for piping and radiators, so that 
they cost much more but offer the additional 
advantage of hot water at all times, pro- 
vided by means of an auxiliary hot water 
tank constructed for the purpose. 

In the matter of radiators, too little 
thought is given to the beauty of the build- 
ing and too much to its utility, so the cheap- 
est radiators are obtained, or else wall radi- 
ators are built up of piping. While these 
are perfectly suitable and do the work, 
there is no reason why the garage should 
be made so hideous, when it 1s used such a 
large part of the time. When there is a 
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GARAGE 


Maintaining 


Months 


greenhouse connection, there is no reason 
why the pipe system in the garage cannot 
be carried out on the same lines as the 
greenhouse, that is, pipes grouped under 
benches or seats around the building, and 
then covered with ornamental grilles. 


HEATING FROM THE HOUSE 


All this presupposes the garage has its 
own heating plant. Yet it is often the case 
that the structure is close enough to the 
house to permit of running out pipes from 
the house system to warm the garage as 
well. When this is done 
there is little to say, ex- 
cept that the arrangements 
for turning on and off 
the garage heat, and for 
draining the garage pipes, 
should be such that this 
can be done easily and 
quickly. There are often 
times when a little heat is 
desired in the house, and 
none is needed in the ga- 
rage. Again, if going away 
for several days in cold 
weather, it might be desir- 
able to keep the house 
warm, when there would be 
no car in the garage. For 
these and other reasons it is 
desirable to have a simple 
and quickly operated meth- 
od of turning the heat in 
the garage on and off, and 
of draining that part of the 
system when necessary. 

The same is true, of 
course, when the garage is 
combined with other build- 
ings or otherwise serves a 
dual purpose, particularly if the other build- 
ing needs heat also. In the case in which 
the garage and greenhouse are combined, 
the latter must have heat practically the 
whole year round, so the former is easily 
provided for by simple valves to turn it on 
and off. Similarly, when the garage includes 
the chauffeur’s living quarters, he is sure 
to want heat about five months in the year, 
and will see to it that the garage is kept 
good and warm during the same period. 


HEAT AND VENTILATION 


With the garage as an adjunct toa swim- 
ming pool, sun-room, billiard room, dancing 
hall or other similar room used intermittent- 
ly for social purposes, heat is a necessity 
for a considerable part of the year. More- 
over, such a combination makes for a pre- 
tentious building, usually necessitating the 
services of an architect. 

To a certain extent heating and ventila- 
tion are closely interwoven, and should be 
considered together. Soine forms of heat- 
ing, such as hot air, need an outlet which in 
itself provides a form of ventilation. If the 
ventilation is considered at the time the 
heating arrangement is planned, the garage 
will be much better off in both respects, and 
will be a more usable place.. 


The William and Mary mirror makes 
an excellent overmantel background. 
On the shelf before it is an Italian 
polychrome head on a piece of old gold 
brocade which relieves the severely 
rectangular lines of the grouping. An 
alternative might be a reproduction 
of this mirror either in natural wood 
or painted black with mouldings 
touched with gold 


Instead of the English 17th Century brass 
clock might be used a bracket clock or one of 


mahogany. 
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The painted Chinese sign finds 
an alternative in painted Japanese paper 


H OUS EAS KG ACRIDEREN 


THE MANTEL SHELF 
AND THE WALL ABOVE 


AIB BO Sitti cn C IRU R E 
and H. D. EBERLEIN 


Antiques by courtesy of W. R. Lehne 


Chapman Decorative Company, Decorators 


Above the mantel hangs a Chinese 
embroidery; below it a carved Japa- 
nese pancl. The large vases are 
crackleware and the middle object a 
yellow Chinese ginger jar on a teak- 
wood stand. Instead of the embroidery 
might be used a square of damask or 
brocade flanked by panels of velvet 
edged with galloan 


ssn NE RE is 


“Reger mena to 


Chapman Decorative Company, Decorators 


The sunburst clock above this early 
Georgian mantel enriches the en- 
tire room. A less elaborate treatment 
would be a hanging Dutch clock 


pee fireplace and its super- 
structure are permanent. 
They are going to stay as long as 
architecture itself, as long as fire 
burns, or as long as the human 
family finds comfort and pleas- 
ure in a cheery blaze. 

Now the surrounds of the fire- 
place and its mantel and over- 
mantel superstructure form a 
distinctly architectural feature. 
And yet, the mantel occupies a 
curious position midway between 
architecture and furniture. For 
its full architectural value to be 
seen, it requires the accompani- 
ment of proper movable garni- 
ture that will harmonize. 

Success or failure in treating 
the mantel itself and the wall 
space above it will attend our 
efforts just in so far as we pay 
heed to certain immutable prin- 
ciples which, once recognized, 
are not difficult to follow. 

There is no moral nor artistic 
obligation to observe any estab- 
lished or arbitrary convention, 
such as the erstwhile usage that 


In place of the carved red cinnabar cabinet 

might be used a Japanese or Chinese lacquer 

cabinet, or, if the shelf is wide, an English 
dole cabinet or Dutch silver cupboard 
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prescribed two imposing vases or urns 
at the ends of the mantel, in the middle 
a clock or a bit of sculpture in bronze 
or marble, and a mirror background, or 
else at each end mantel lamps with 
pendent prisms and, in the middle, 
either a double lamp of the same de- 
scription, a clock or a sufficiently expen- 
sive and substantial piece of bric-a-brac, 
the background being either a mirror or 
a gilt-framed portrait. 

So narrow, for a time, was the con- 
ception of mantel treatment that a man- 
tel garnished otherwise in any well reg- 
ulated household would have been 
deemed scarcely decorous or even de- 
cent. Yet all this has changed. 


Tue CrasstcaL MANTELS 


Our present catholic and eclectic ten- 
dencies in decoration have burst the 
fetters of all such rigid views and left 
us free to do as we list, so long as we 
do it in a spirit of reasonable compliance 
with constructive principles, all of 
which will be set forth in order directly 
we have noted the prevailing types of 
mantels that must serve as the back- 
grounds for our decorative creations. 
Incidentally, we will point to some fresh 
and not generally used methods of 
mantel treatment by way of relief from 
various estimable but somewhat hack- 
neyed modes familiar to all. 

In enumerating the types of mantels 
we are most likely to encounter, it will 
be just as well to hold to historical se- 
quence, first noting the 
Tudor or Stuart fireplace 
with elaborately paneled 
or pillared and carved 
overmantel ordinarily 
found in oak paneled 
rooms. Akin to it in spirit, 
but sharply contrasting in 
form and quantity of en- 
richment, is the chaste 
and unpretentious ` stone 
mantel in a simplified 
Tudor. or Stuart room 
with rough plaster walls 
and leaded casement win- 
dows. In such a room the 
overmantel is often mere- 
ly a projecting jamb with- 
out specific emphasis of 
architectural detail. 

Next in succession we 
have the ornately moulded 
and paneled, and ofttimes 
carved, overmantel o f 
William and Mary and 
Queen Anne times, not 
seldom an epitome of con- 
temporary architecture in 
itself. The early Geor- 
gian mantel was nearly 
related to it in type until 
Sir William Chambers 
and his followers aban- 
doned the towering over- 
mantel and adopted a 
massive but lower struc- 
ture with a free over- 
mantel space. 

The delicacy of the 
Adam mantel and the 
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buxom opulence of the Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Architects 


Classic Revival type, both 
of them devoid of struc- 
tural overmantel features, 


perfect complement. 


The unusual combination of late Empire fiuid 
lamps with a Chinese painting on glass makes 
an attractive garniture. For the panel might 


be used Japanese or Chinese hangings 


Woodville & Co., Decorators 
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need no comment, neither does' the hy- 
brid 19th Century type with which we 
are all too painfully acquainted. 

Louis Quinze and Louis Seize styles 
presuppose more or less overmantel- 
paneling, while some of the French 
Renaissance overmantels are so richly 
wrought that any further attempt at 
movable decoration would be an im- 
pertinence. On the other hand, some of 
the simpler French Renaissance man- 
tels, with a splayed, hood-like jamb, leave 
rooin for restrained but emphatic treat- 
ment, as do also nany of the Italian 
Renaissance mantels of allied design. 

Last in our list are the Italian fire- 
places that have merely a moulding to 
surround them or else to relieve their 
severity, set a few inches above the top 
of their opening with a plain wall space 
above. Their merit is in simplicity. 

A hasty mental survey of these types 
shows that some have such pronounced 
and assertive individuality that the 
range of possible treatment is somewhat 
circumscribed, while others are much 
less exacting and admit of almost un- 
limited latitude in decoration. 


SEVEN RULES or GARNITURE 


In applying the principles about to be 
discussed, it must be remembered that 
they refer both to the objects placed 
upon the mantel shelf itself and to what- 
ever is placed on the wall or chimney 
jambabove themantel. These safeguard- 
ing principles of universal application in 
dealing with mantels of all 
the foregoing types are 
(1) Observance of Scale; 

(2) Suitability, from 
which follows Dignity as 
a corollary ; (3) Symmet- 
ry; (4) Formality; (5) 
Restraint; (6) Concen- 
tration, and (7) Contrast. 

Observance of Scale 
means that a relative bal- 
ance is to be maintained 
between the size of the 
mantel and the size of the 
objects that are placed 
upon it or above it. In 
other words, upon a large 
mantel do not put small 
candlesticks, vases or the 
like, nor above it hang a 
small and insufficient mir- 
ror or picture. In extreme 
violations of the scale 
principle, whatever merit 
the individual pieces of 
decoration may have in 
themselves is wholly lost 
and the dignity of the 
mantel is destroyed. Con- 
versely, do not overpower 
a small mantel with things 
too large for it. 

In following the prin- 
ciple of Switability, the 
element of good taste 
comes strongly into play 
and has broad leeway to 
work in. Good taste, for 
example, will forbid Louis 
Quinze ormolu candelabra 
upon an early Georgian 
mantel with its severe- 


In the Florentine painting insert. this Italian Renaissance mantel finds its ly archit 2 = 
The copy of any old Duteh or Italian picture would ; cumecperal Over 


give a mantel of this type a complete and striking charactcr 


(Continued on page 64) 
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CONV EN TI E 


The breakfast corner with high-back set- 
tles is a boon to both the cookless and the 
cook. This is a simple arrangement 


A BREAKFAST CORNER 


OR those who are not too proud to bite 

—in the kitchen on the cook’s day out, | 
or for those who want to keep Her Im- | 
perial Majesty in good humor, the breakfast 
corner will prove a veritable boon. It 
should be sectioned off from the kitchen by 
high back settles that make the corner cozy. 
Both settles and table should be substan- 
tially built and painted white or whatever 
is the paint scheme of the kitchen. It should 
always be placed by a window—for who 
does not want sunshine with her meals?— 
and in close enough proximity to the other 
kitchen fitments to save steps. A screen 
may be arranged between the corner and the 
rest of the room. 


Iced water can be permanently on tap if a 
coil of pipe is laid directly under the ice 
chamber in the refrigerator 


NCTE S FE CORR 


Eoch month we plan to present a 
devices that the housebuilder might find: 
venient. Suggestions may be addressed to the 


number of 
con- 


Editor, House & Garpen, 445 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 
LAT TTC Ne. 9918 


OME day someone is going to 

write a book about the thousand 
and one uses for lattice. No. 998 
is below. It is designed to cut off an 
undesirable view. The windows pre- 
sumably are the large pane, gaping 
sort. The carpenter can make it to fit 
the window with hinges on one side 
and a catch on the other so that it can 
be opened when the sash is raised. We 
have included the convalescing hero 
in the picture because being a hero 
is just the thing in these days. 


y 
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The lattice—not the hero—is the thing 


here. You cut off an undesirable view 


with it, and it is easily removed 


[CED WAER ONIANA YP 


NY physician will tell you that drink- 

„ing ice water is only another way of 
flying in the face of Providence. Iced 
water is quite a different thing. It can 
always be on tap if the water pipe is run 
into the refrigerator and laid in coils di- 
rectly under the ice chamber. The bottom 
tray of this chamber should be perforated 
so that the water from the melting ice can 
keep the pipes constantly chilled. The 
amount of the iced water will depend upon 
the length of the coil. 


AN ADJUSTABLE LIGHT 


MAGINE a light that will change its 

color to suit the color scheme of the 
room or the decoration of the occasion. 
It hangs to the right. There is an alabaster 
bowl on the outside and a thin glass bowl 
inside. Between them can be stretched a 
piece of fabric that will tone the light in the 
room to the desired shade. If the room 
needs a little rose, a piece of rose silk will 
do the trick. If the youngsters have a party, 
the table decorations can be reflected in the 
bowl, thus adding to the effect. 
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You push open the casement and it stays 
open. Such desirable behavior is due to 
a collapsible catch at the top 


CATCHING CASEMENT CATCH 


HE lady is not the main object of the 

picture above, however alluring she 
may appear. She is pushing out a case- 
ment window. When she has given it 
one push, the casement will stay in place. 
When she pulls it in again, the window will 
lock tight against the frame. Why? Be- 
cause of the collapsible catch at the top of 
the window which requires no adjustment 
and telescopes into a tiny shape when the 
window is closed. The quick response of 
the device can be judged. by the languid 
way the lady is opening the window. It is 
said that the device will set just the same 
on any window, and you need not be lan- 
guid. In short, it is strong enough to with- 
stand healthy pressure, and to hold the win- 
dow exactly where you want it. ; 


A new light is pleasingly accommodating 
—its color can be changed to suit the 
scheme of the room or the occasion 
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January 


Use a camel's” hair 

brush in fertilizing the 

cueumber and tomato 
flowers 


This is the time to 

order potted fruits for 

the greenhouse next 
summer 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


be 
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THURSDAY 


SATURDAY FRIDAY 


THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR 


Pruning can 
be done dur- 
ing good 
weather this 


month 


The days are sick and 
cold, and the skies 
are grey and -ald, 

And the twice breathed 
airs blaw damp. 


—KIrLING. 


1. New Year's Day. 
Sun rises 7:30; sun 
sets 4:37; 

Make a double resolu- 
tion this day: that you 
will have a better gar- 
den this year; and that 
you will not lose inter- 
est in it around the 
Fourth of July. 


2. Start phere aca y quer 
garden work. Send for 
seed, catalogues, make 
out your seed order, 
make a small - scale 
drawing of your gar- 
den, and try to work 
out a systematic plant- 
ing scheme. 


3. Now is the time to 
plan any changes in 
your flawer horders or 
perennial garden. These 
can all be worked out 
on paper and the new 
plants ordered at once 
so as to save time in 
the spring, when other 
things must be done. 


4. During winter is a 
good time to scrape the 
moss from the bark of 
trees. There are scrap- 
ers made for this pur- 

ose, but during wet, 
oggy weather you can 
‘do the work with a 
wire brush, 


5. Go over all trees 
and shrubs and burn all 
caterpillar nests; a 
very little flame will 
destroy them now with- 
out injuring the trees, 
An old bag wrapped 
tight and soaked in 
kerosene makes a torch. 


6. Now is the oppor- 
tube time to move that 
large tree you have 
heen thinking — about. 
Cut out a good sized 
hall of earth, allow it to 
freeze solid, and you 
ean move a large tree 
with impunity. 


Keep alt tall 
flowers tied 
up to faciti- 
tate easy 
and safe 
spraying 


More trees 
in winter, 
when the 
ground is 
frozen about 
their roots 


7. After big snow- 
storms, particularly wet, 
heavy ones, go around 
and shake the snaw off 
your choice evergreens, 
such as retinosporas, 
junipers, thuyas, large 
edges, etc. This will 
help save breakage. 


8. Go over the garden 
togls and clean, them 
thoroughly, greasing the 
steel ones. Look over 
the Jawn mower and ail 
it, make a good measur- 
ing stick, a drill maker, 
a marker, ete. The tools 
should be hung up. 


9. What about a hot- 
bed? You will need 
one next month, and 
this is a good time to 
order the frame and 
sash. Or if you pre- 
fer, you can make the 
frame yourself and buy 
only the sash. 


10. If you haven't 
done anything with your 
lawn, you should top- 
dress it now. Scatter 
on some good soil to 
fill all the voids, and 
then some manure; 
don't believe the theory 
about manure bringing 
weeds. 


11. Insects make this 
a trying time in the 
greenhouse; dark days, 
continued fire heat, and 
reduced spraying are 
the canses. Keep after 
the pests  constantl 
with sprays and fumi- 
gants. 


12. This is the proper 
time to overhaul palms, 
feras and other exot- 
ics. They should be 
partially dried off prior 
to potting, so as_ to 
harden them up. Use 
good, rich soil when 
potting. 


13. Cucumbers and 
tomatoes in the grcen- 
house should be hand 
fertilized at this sca- 
son. A camel's hair 
brush dipped in the 
flowers aoi transferre:] 
from one to another 
will answer the purpose. 


NAR A AN or 


Grease alt 
the steel 
tools to pre- 
vent their 
rusting 


Before long 
plans may 
be made for 
maple sugar 
days 


14. Look over al! 
plants that have been 
protected, and see that 
the protecting material 
has not, been matted 
down with snow and 
rains. Shake it up 
again if this seems nec- 
essary. 


15. House plants must 
be sprayed frequently 
enough to keep them 
clean, Also, remove 
ahout 1” or 2” of the 
top soil and replace 
with a good rich mix 
ture; top-dress with 
concentrated fertilizer. 


16. All beds in the 
greenhouse where 
plants have heen grow- 
ing since last fall 
should be top-dressed. 
Roses, carnations, an- 
tirrhinums, — gardenias, 
ctc., all need n. First 
clean all moss from the 


bench. 


17. Keep cutting 
branches of early flow- 
ering hardy shrubs and 
forcing them in the 
greenhouse ur home. 
Simply piner in dee 
jars o water suc 
things as cydonia, flow- 
ering almond and gold- 
en bell. 


18. Look over vege 
tables stored in the cel- 
lar. Throw out any 
that have started to de- 
cay, and while picking 
over the potatoes select 
the smoothest, most 
uniform ones to use for 
seed. 


19, There should be 
some sort of permanent 
trellis for those crops 
that require supporting, 
such as lima heans, to- 
matocs and the cane 
fruits. A good trellis 
looks well, too, from a 
purely decorative stand- 
point. 


20. Start Foaling the 
plants in the greenhouse 
with liquid manures. 
Covered barrels should 
be used ta dissolve the 
manure; start using it 
gradually, and increase 
in strength and fre- 
quency of application, 


er- 
haut the 
ferns and 
cut out the 
old, seedy 
fronds 


New treitis- 
es can be 
built now 
without 
harm to 
plantings 


21. Why not an irri- 
ation system of some 
find for your garden? 
They are not so very 
pce and are the 
only practical method of 
watering. Work out a 
plan now, and get an 
estimate on it. 


22. Keep right on 
forcing ile thous 
lants in the green- 
Paisa Bulbs should be 
brought in at regular 
intervals so the supply 
of flowers will be con- 
tinttous. Start now the 
late flowering types like 
Larwin tulips. 


23. The supply of bed- 
ding plants should be 
looked over carefully. 
If you are short of 
them, start now to prop. 
agate things like gera- 
niums, colevs, achyran- 
thes and all plants ol 
this type. 


24. Tt is 
safe now to force all 
kinds of hardy, hard- 
wooded forcing plants, 
such as wistarta, lilac, 
dentzia, rhododendron, 
cytisus, flowering al- 
mond, forsythia, cy- 
donia, ete. 


erfectly 


25. Consider those 
poor quality fruit trees 
— you can improve them 
by grafting on some 
ood stock this spring 
if you gather your 
sctons now, bury them 
nutdoors, and keep 


| them from freezing. 


a_r 


26. While it may 
seem a litnle carly for 
pruning, there is really 
no good reason why 
you shouldn't do it if 
the weather is favor- 
ahle, empecialiy in the 
case of hardy fruit 
trees of any type. 


27. This is an excel- 
lent time to start a 
crop of melons in the 
greenhouse. Sow the 
seeds in 2” pots, and 
transfer them to 4” 
when well rooted; then 
lant directly into the 
ills outdoors. 


First Month 


28. Very shortly seed 
sowing time wil) be 
here. You will need 
pans and flats for this 
work, so see that they 
are on hand. Also, 
have crocks for drain- 
age, and plenty of char- 
coal. 


e 


29. Why don’t you 


take the car and gather ` 


some pea brush from 
the woods? You can't 
grow first quality peas 
without hrushing: and 
you can also cut some 
dahlia stakes at the 
same time. 


30. Better start gath- 
ering manure for the 
hotbed. Old manure is 
of no value for this 
purpose; you must have 
fresh, live manure in 
order to get the neces- 
sary heat to make the 
bed a success. 


31, Sun rises 7:16; 
sun sets 5:12. 

One of the secrets of 
success with indoor or 
pream muns plants is to 
cep the top aoil stirred 
frequently, so that fungi 
cannot form. This 
means regular attention, 


For all their beauty, 
ice-storms work more 
horm to the winter 
birds than does mere 
cold, Be sure that the 
feeding stations are 
kept supplied with seeds 
and suet, 


This Kalender of the 
gardener’s labors Is 
almed aa a reminder 
for undertaking all 
his taske In seoeson. 
Tt ls fitted to the lati- 
tude of the Middle 
States, but Its service 
should be avalleble for 
the whole country JT it 
be remembered that 
for every oae hundred 
miles north or south 
there Is a difference of 
from five to eeven 
daya later or earlier Jn 
performing garden op- 
erations. 
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48 H OW SEI & AC Atay 


You might electrify your kitchen by installing this ultra-mod- 
ern cooking outfit, consisting of stove, egg-boiler, percolator, 


samovar, tea kettle, and milk warmer. $10 the complete set 


STE SESAN gl oN THE 
S HOPS 


Refusing to be bewildered by on infinite voriety of necessary 
luxuries, we have resolutely chosen a few of the most fascinat- 
ing. They may all be purchased through the House & GARDEN 
Shopping Service, or the names of the ig! may be had of the In- 
formation Service, House & Garnen, 445 Fourth Ave., New York 


“As round as a cushion” is the 
latest thing in similes. This one 
has forsworn corners to be in the 
mode, and comes in blue, green, 
brown and rose velour for $2 


This crystal comport can hold its 
own with dignity against all comers. 
It is finely cut in an antique English 
pattern, and costs $16. It is 9” in 
diameter, as shown here 


A mirror frame of hand- 
forged tron, delicate in 
design. It would be par- 
ticularly effective over an 
outdoor fireplace, but is 
adapted as well to indoor 
use, on mantel, bureau or 
dresser. It has sconces at- 
tached and measures about 
3’ by 4° 6”. $135. 


You can count up all the sunny days, and the dark It is sha i i j i 

Á J Ys, ¢ ped rather like a tur- Here is a calendar just as good for finding your 
and rainy ones, too. That is, you will be able to nip, but then sea-shclls arc, birthday in 1935 as in 1917. w are ey an 
if you have a Sunshine Calendar with ycllow, grey and it’s delightful to have arrangement on the back it may be set for any 
and black stickers for keeping a superior little tea from a sea-shell. Ster- year. AS shown here, the whole year measures 


weather record of your own. 75 cents ling silver, gray finish. $4.75 6144” by 714", and may be had for $10.50 


January, IQI? 


This is a delightful tea-infuser of ster- 
ling silver with a black wooden handle. 


It measures 5” in length, and costs $4 
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These gentle andirons are for Baby 
Bunting’s room, and must never be re- 
ferred to as dogs. They are 24” high 
and may be had in wrought iron for 
$32. You lift them by the ears 


} 


pn 


Hii. 


Though these tiny 
shears are only 
21⁄4” to begin 
with, they may 
be folded into 
still smaller di- 
mensions. With 
tan pigskin. case, 


If you have the makings of an amateur epicure, 
contemplate for a moment the charm of cool 
green lettuce leaves on white Wedgwood. The 
salad bowl, 10”, has a ram’s head on either 
side and costs $2.50. The plates $4 a dozen 


f For perfect ft- 
ness it entails a 
4 stout little bed- 
side table and a 
cross - stitched 
square of linen, 
this solid brass 
Colonial candle- 
stick which can 
be taken apart. 
$1.50 


a 


A light portable table of mahogany with handles 
for lifting it conveniently. “You can have your tea 
upstairs or downstairs or in milady’s chamber; by 
the window, by the fireside, or in your favorite 
easy-chair, The top measures 26” x 14”. $14 


With a defiant expression these hand 
forged wrought iron andirons stand 
faithful guard over the hearth. They 
will protect yours for the sum of $32. 
20” high. Solid brass discs about 4%4” 


Bacon-tongs ig a 
name to conjure 
with at breakfast 
time. These are 
of sterling silver, 
44%” long, and 
may be had in ezr- 
change for $2.50 


It collapses, but not unless you want it to. Ma 

hogany finished, with a tray, a most desirable sub- 

stitute for the familiar household bete noire, the 

folding table of green baize memory. The dimen- 
sions of the tray are 30” x 20". $13 


company of novices who “want to know how.’ 
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This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Edson on the really elemental points m 
successful gardening—the focts and operations which, wh 
to the experienced, are an unopened book to the beginner. 
increase in the numbers of those who grow thios {a pleasure, every season sees a new 
< or them this sertes has been written 


ile they may 
With ite presen 
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on 


so as to give, progressively from its simplest beginnings, the whole story of the 


eee: 


| 
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A striking example 
of the conversion of 
“available” food in- 
to plant tissue is 
furnished by the 
seedling and ma- 
ture pepper, shown 
above and at the 
right 


ITHOUT a 
: W doubt, gar- 

dening is the 
sport—or the recre- 
ation, or the gentle 
art, or whatever you 
want to call it—of 
more universal ap- 
peal than any other. Just wherein lies its attrac- 
tion may be hard to analyze, but the fact of its 
claim upon all classes, in all climes, remains. The 


hard-working artisan, the bronzed frontiersman, ` 


the lady of gentle birth, the black-shawled woman 
of the tenement—to all these the silent magnetism 
of the brown soil, with its latent possibilities of 
glorious blooms and haunting fragrances, and pal- 
ate-tickling, fresh, green things, is irresistible. 

It is my purpose, in this article and others to 
follow, to make plain, for those new recruits and 
late beginners which every season brings, the prob- 
lems they are sure to encounter. To make them 
plain, not in terms of garden phraseology, but in 
the language of the uninitiated, so that even he or 
she who has not yet learned to run may read and 
understand. I shall keep in mind the person who 
_ has literally done little or no gardening; and I 
shall also keep in mind the fact that for such per- 
sons there is available very little material concern- 
ing the elemental operations and principles of 
gardening, described in non-technical language. 

One of the first things with which the prospec- 
tive gardener should become familiar is how plants 
grow. And yet, in the ordinary course of events, 
this is about the last thing one learns. Until you 
can understand something of plant physiology and 
plant hygiene—how a plant “works” as an organ- 
ism, how it eats and breathes and rests and accom- 
plishes its purpose in life like any other living 
thing—the directions you may read must to some 
extent remain unintelligible to you. 


Some PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


Do not fear that I am either going to destroy the 
element of mystery that perhaps more than any- 
thing else makes gardening fascinating, or to cut 
off, with the inquisitive scissor-blades of modern 
science, the very flower which has charmed you, 
unmindful of the fact that your interest in it may 
wilt with the fragile petals. The real mystery, the 
elusive silver thread of re-perpetuated life, is as 
far as ever from being explained. You can read a 
book of rules on gardening, just as you can read 
a book of rules on running an automobile. But 
you will be a better driver when you know every 
part of your engine, and just what it is meant to 
do; and you will be a far more competent gar- 
dener when you understand how plants grow, 
what things will help or hinder them, and why. 

How do plants grow? 

Did you ever stop to wonder what force can 
make the sap run up to the top of an 8’ lily or an 
80' oak? Or how the blind and almost microscopic- 
ally fragile roots of the rose, tunneling their way 
through the “dead clods” at her feet, can select 
the marvelously delicate pigments with which her 
frail flower-petals are painted? Ah, but those 
clods are not dead! Could you view them with an 
eye that really sees, you would behold stupendous 
changes, cosmic upheavings taking place under 
your feet. Minute in scale though they are, they 
are none the less closely intertwined, each affect- 
ing the others in the general scheme. 


gardening game.—Ldstor 


The seed sprouts in 
two directions: up- 
ward into the 
leaves, and down 
into the roots. This 
is an eggplant seed- 
ling. The plant and 
fruit are below 


In that infinitesimal universe you would see 
masses of rock and of soil being undermined an 
dissolved by rivers of water flowing around them 
and by columns of water descending—and ascend- 


ing—through invisible tubes; hilltops and crags 
rushing together across empty spaces and coales- 
cing into new forms and substances ; solid walls 
melting down into turgid pools and, in turn, 
changing them; herds of grotesque animals, in in- 
finite numbers, swarming in the forests of dead 
and dying roots and the pastures of root hairs ; 
still other creatures rushing the construction © 
vast laboratories on growing roots and storing 
nitrogen therein, gathered from the air more 
cheaply than man himself can get it, the “surplus 
product” of generations heaping up before your 
eyes even while you gazed. And every boulder 
and crag, every decaying root log, is encased in a 
sheath of water. 

Through all this chaotic dissolution, changes and 
re-formation, there would push perpetually, ex- 
panding before your eyes as if by magic and pene- 
trating each ever-changing valley and crevasse and 
cave and canyon, the trunk roots and branch roots 
of growing plants, gigantic in size when seen on 
the same scale as the things I have been describ- 
ing. From the tips of the smallest rootlets, some- 
thing like the tentacles of a subterranean octopus, 
the “root hairs” would twist and twine and cling 
to every available surface, drinking up through 
their porous side walls inconceivably great quanti- 
ties of the water everywhere present. 

This picture is, of course, magnified—but not 
exaggerated. When you stop to think that a single 
squash plant, springing from a seed no larger than 
an elongated nickel and dead and gone in a few 
short weeks, produces in that time some fifteen 
miles of roots, you get some idea of the rapidity 
with which the plant’s work must be done. When 
I say enormous quantities of water, that is not 


The faint dark line 
through the stem of 
the okra seedling is 
the“artery’ through 
which nourishment 
is drawn up. The 
succulent pods of 
this plant should be 
better known 


even magnified. The 
sunflowers growing 
in your garden draw 
from the soil and 
evaporate through 
their leaves into the 
air, during their 
Fe short season of 
growth, enough water to cover the soil in which 
they grow more than 13” deep. It would take your 
whole family more than a lifetime to count the 
“mouths” through which this water is evaporated; 
on a single large leaf there are some 13,000,000 of 
them! For each pound of dry matter a sunflower 
makes, some eight hundred pounds of water, are 
sticked up from the soil by the insatiably thirsty 
roots of the plant. 

With this general picture in mind of conditions 
below the surface of the soil, we can proceed to 
consider a little more in detail the physical mech- 
anism of plant growth, and the facts influencing it. 


Sor AND PLant Foon 


The basis of all plant growth is, of course, the 
soil; and yet the soil, as we speak of it, is not 
essential to plant growth. Trees of large size have 
been grown even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion in pure water to which certain chemicals were 
added at the discretion of the experimenter. The 
first thing to get clear in your mind regarding the 
soil is that it is only the medium for holding the 
foods which the plants must have to live—water 
and certain other things which most soils contain, 
or which can be added to them. The thing we 
have to learn to do is so to handle the particular 
soil that the plant roots ramifying through it will 
find abundant stores of moisture and food. What 
treatment this may necessitate in any special case 
will depend upon the physical character of the cer- 
tain soil, its antecedents, and a number of other 
things which will be discussed later. 

The plant foods, as I have already intimated, 
must be of such a nature, or in such chemical com- 
binations, that they are soluble in the water pres- 
ent in the soil. This is not pure water, but contains 
certain elements absorbed from the soil which 
strengthen it and enable it to dissolve plant foods 
in the soil which are insoluble in pure water alone. 

Plant foods in forms which this soil water dis- 
solves and, therefore, makes them ready for the 
plant to utilize, are known as available plant foods; 
those which the water cannot dissolve are called 
unavailable. But unavailable forms may be made 
available through decomposition, the action of bac- 
teria in the soil, and through chemical changes 
which take place there. The gardener’s work, 
therefore, consists largely in finding and applying 
means of speeding up this gradual change of un- 
available plant foods into available forms. That 
is one of the biggest problems that confronts him, 
and yet his work in that direction is of such a 
nature that he cannot see what he is accomplishing, 
except as its results show in bigger and finer 
flowers and vegetables. 

The life history of the plant is in brief as fol- 
lows: The “life germ,” which has had a period of 
rest in the seed, bulb, tuber or other form in which 
it happens to be stored, is stimulated into action 
again by a congenial environment of temperature 
and moisture, and whatever more may be require 
in its particular case. Usually, there has been 


(Continued on page 70) 
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linens gives a particu- 

lar interest to the Jan- o 
uary “sales,” which are an 
annual event of importance N ee 
in the department stores and "a 
linen shops. In former sea- 
sons there has always been 
in each shop a plentiful supply of the plainer 
household linens, which have buen featured at 
unusually reasonable prices, and a fair sprinkling 
of those of a more decorative character which 
have been correspondingly reduced. 

This season it is interesting to notice the 
change—one shop is featuring linen sheets and 
pillow cases, table cloths and napkins—another 
has an excellent collection of towels and luncheon 
sets, while a third looms up strongly in its depart- 
ment of bed linens, blankets, spreads and similar 
things for the modern bedroom. 

The reason is at once apparent—each shop is 
featuring the particular things it has been fortu- 
nate enough to secure, and this gives an added in- 
terest to the sales and results in unusual values, 
for particular stress has been laid on the individual 
offerings which the customer finds, 

As an example, the linen sheets and pillow cases 
illustrated on page 72 are Belgian linen. In fact, 
they have quite a story connected with their ap- 
pearance. They were ordered long ago and were 


In the center is shown a luncheon cloth of mo- 

saic work that is growing in favor. The cloth, 

45” wide, comes at $27. The napkins are shown 
at the top of page 72 


White satin finished bedspreads of exclusive design suitable for 
The cdges are scalloped. 
An crtra length, 90” by 100”, $3.95 


the country house. 
72” by 100”—$3.25. 


CD RINCE NS 
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January is the seasan fer replenishing linen, and the 
wise housewife takes this opportunity of laying in her 
yearly stare. Purchases may be made through the 
Shopping Service of House & Garpex, 445 
Avenue, New York City. 


ourth 


A simple but at- 
tractive Madeira 
set of six 914” 
doilies, six 516” 
doilies and a 24” 
centerpiece comes 
for $5.50 complete 


Among the filet 
sets is one of un- 
usual design; 27” 
cloth, twelve 
plate doilies, 11”, 
and twelve glass 
doilies, $90 


almost given up as lost when 
suddenly news was received 
that they had been shipped 
from Belgium, and finally 
they arrived in time to take 
their place as a most impor- 
tant January offering. They 

are of an excellent wearing 
quality, soft and firm like the good Belgium linens 
are, and are hemstitched. The sheets may be had 
72 x 96 inches for twin beds at $8.50 a pair, or 
90x 96 for full-sized beds at $10.50 a pair. The 
pillow cases measuring 2214 x 36 inches are $1.75 
a pair, There seems no doubt but what the prices 
of linens and bedding will increase for some time 
to come, and that there will be a scarcity of the 
finer foreign linens. These facts make the offer- 
ings of this January far more compelling than 
they would otherwise be. 

An interesting design in a tablecloth is also 
shown on page 72. It has a border of Adam vases 
and the well-liked Spee oi design in the 
center broken by small wreaths. The linen is a 
heavy Irish linen damask, and it will be sold for 
$3.00 in the 70x 70 size and $3.75 for the 70x 87 
inches size. The napkins to match are 24x 24 
inches and $4.25 per dozen. 

Very smart indeed are the luncheon cloth and 
napkins on page 72, which show the cut-out work 

(Continued on page 72) 


Another finely embroidered set consists of a 

23” centerpiece, six 10” and siz 6” doiltes. 

Madeira eyclet embroidery and a medallion of 
Italian cutwork, $22. 


This comforter has plain colored dotted muli on one side and 


fancy patterned mull on the other. 
hagen. Good lamb's wool filling. 


Pink, blue, rose and Copen- 


At the usual length, 72” by 78", $6.50 
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THE SMALL DINING-ROOM AND 
FITZ-GIBBON 


More and more readers each dey are discovering that by asking Hou 
decorating and furnishing poe at a minimum of time and trouble. 
we direct you to the 


SMALL dining- 
A room is both a 

snare and a gold- 
en chance. It is a snare 
because it affords 
ample scope to com- 
mit decorative atroci- 
ties. It is a golden 
chance because ingenu- 
ity may make of it a 
charming and dignified 
place quite fulfilling all 
practical requirements 
and destroying the 
painful and hampering 
sense of straitly cir- 
cumscribed area. 

If the possessor of 
a small dining-room, be 
it in an apartment 
house or in a small 
dwelling, tries to copy 
the appointments of a 
large dining-room | in 
every minute particu- 
lar, he will be con- 
fronted with the per- 
plexing task of at- 
tempting to make two 
or more bodies occupy 
the same space at one 
and the same time. 

If, on the other hand, 
he casts aside all pre- 
conceived “correct” no- 
tions about the equip- 
ment of dining-rooms, 
especially large dining- 
rooms, he may happen 
to remember, he will 
find the obstacle of 
limited size proving a 


stimulus to constructive ingenuity and likewise 
turning into a golden chance to display such 
originality as can come only from a conquered 
difñculty,—no easy task, but a fascinating one. 


COLORS THAT CONTRACT AND ENLARGE 


In making ready the background for the fur- 
nishing, that is to say, in preparing the floor, 
walls and ceiling, remember that light tones and 
receding colors will add to the apparent dimen- 


sions of the room and give it the full 
benefit of every inch of its size. Dark 
tones and advancing colors will have ex- 
actly the opposite effect, so avoid them. 
Neutral colors have a tendency to help 
rather than diminish apparent size. 

If there is a cold, north light and the 
walls need warming up, a small room 
will stand a very light buff, although yel- 
low is of advancing quality, without 
losing size. Remember, also, that the 
visual effect of patterns or figures is to 
diminish apparent area, so if you wish 
to make the most of the room’s size keep 
patterns off the walls and floor. The 
skeptical may have a most convincing 
demonstration of the truth of this prin- 
ciple by taking a little room with plain 
walls and plain rug, putting in it a pat- 
terned rug and holding a few breadths of 
large figured cretonne paper against the 
wall. The striking difference in apparent 
size will leave no doubt in his mind. For 
this reason it is desirable to have either 
painted walls or a perfectly plain paper 
or else a paper with a minute self-toned 
figure and nothing stronger than a plain 
one-toned rug or carpet on the floor. 

Sharp or violent contrasts, as well as 
patterns, lessen apparent size. Therefore, 
avoid all violent contrasts between flcor 
and walls or between walls and hangings 
even contrasts that might be quite admis- 
sible or positively desirable in a larger 
room, and keep to soft, quiet effects, pre- 
ferably of a harmony by analogy rather 
than a harmony by contrast. There are 
plenty such without falling into any dan- 
ger of monotony. Vigorous coloring in 


the mahogany furniture. 


C OS TEN. 


nformation Service, House & Garorn, 445 Fourth Avenue, 


D. Knickerhacker Boyd, Architect 


The rule of having only the necessary furniture is applied in this dining-room. Consoles But that is 
take the place of serving tables, and the sideboard is let into a space provided for it. 
Grey white walls make the room appear larger and also make a fitting background for 
Additional coloris found in the rug, curtains and painting 


a very small room is just as unpleasant as a loud, 
roaring voice under the same conditions. 

From the foregoing observations the reader 
will see why it is also necessary to avoid figured 
hangings and let all their interest come from the 
color which will furnish variety enough for inter- 
est without producing strident contrast. For ex- 
ample, with plain putty grey walls short window 
hangings of thin apricot or pale yellow silk, or 
silk of a luminous gray hyacinthine blue, will 


Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 


A small room of striking individuality whose primi- 
tive atmosphere is retained in furniture and paper 


ITS 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


FURNISHING 


se & GaRvEN they can solve their 
That is why, for your convenience, 
New York City 


give quiet, harmonious 
and interesting con- 
trasts that will not 
make the room appear 
smaller. Imagination 
can easily picture, on 
the other hand, the ef- 
fect of using large fig- 
ured printed linen or 
chintz window hang- 
ings or hangings of a 
plain emerald green or 
strong red in a small 
room. These are ex- 
treme examples, of 
course, but they serve 
to illustrate the work- 
ing of the principle. 

While sharp contrasts 
between walls and 
hangings are to be es- 
chewed, and likewise 
figures and stripes, be- 
cause the object is to 
create space and keep 
the walls as far away 
as possible, contrast be- 
tween light walls and 
movable furniture need 
not be dreaded because 
the walls act as a foil 
for the furniture 
which, if judiciously 
chosen, will help to ac- 
centuate whatever ap- 
pearance of space has 
already been achieved. 


another 
story. not to be told now. 
One more “don’t”: 


Don’t have a chande- 
lier or any other vari- 


ety of lighting fixture dropping out of the mid- 
dle of the ceiling. 
makes the room lose size. 
give all the light necessary in a small room and, 
along with the usual lights on the table, the 
effect will be more agreeable. 


It breaks up the space and 
Side brackets will 


Tue Necessary FURNITURE 


The next step is the choice of furniture, and 
the smaller the dining-room the more must sound 


common sense and considerations of strict 
utility guide the process without reference 
to the dictates of convention. The bare 
and absolute essentials that cannot be dis- 
pensed with are a dining-table, chairs and 
some sort of table or stand for serving. 
Even in the smallest apartment, the din- 
ing-room will hold these comfortably, and 
most small dining-rooms will hold con- 
siderably more. Whether choosing these 
few articles or additional pieces, there are 
several principles which it is worth while 
to remember and apply. 

Whatever is chosen, over and above the 
barest essentials just named, should be 
chosen primarily with a view to thorough 
utility and nothing ought to be included 
in the equipment that is not susceptible 
of being completely devoted to a practical 
purpose. One of the least desirable pieces 
of furniture in any dining-room, and the 
best to eliminate from the small dining- 
room, is the china or glass cupboard or 
cabinet so often seen. 

In furnishing a room of limited dimen- 
sions one has an excellent opportunity to 
exercise the process of elimination men- 
tally in the planning stage. A small din- 
ing-room crowded with furniture that 
some conventional-minded person thought 
“correct,” is both ugly and uncomfortable, 
and makes one feel as though they were 
eating in a furniture shop. One impor- 
tant object is to keep the room as empty 
as may be, so that it will seem at least 
commodious if not spacious. Conse- 
quently it is best to have only a few use- 
ful pieces of dignified appearance. Inci- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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This illustrates a reproduction of an ancient Chinese Rug of the late Ming Dynasty. Size 15 fux 7 ft. Price $450, 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ANCIENT CHINESE RUGS 


$ Rake designs of the old Chinese Rugs are not merely applications 
of ornament arranged to please the eye, but each color combination 
and symbol have their appropriate meaning and purpose in the philos- 
ophy and religion from which they emanate. 


In the above design there is shown, on a rich porcelain blue ground, 
a conventionalized arrangement of small “cloud scrolls,” on which is 
imposed a systematic grouping of “storks,” emblematic of longevity. The 
border with its swastika fret, is an augury of good fortune. he soft 
tawny yellows, used in the design in connection with the porcelain blue 


ground, make a color combination of rare beauty. 


This is one of many of our reproductions of genuine Antique Rugs 
of the Ming and Tsing Dynasties. These Rugs afford a range of size 
unobtainable in the antique specimens. 


It would be a pleasure to give you more complete information re- 
garding our stock and facilities for weaving Rugs in required dimensions. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics ' Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON. D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Porch 


In Winter and Summer it is the all-important room of the Country 
House; therefore ’tis well to give thought to its Decorations and 
Furnishings. 


The Popular Shop 


contains a wealth of suggestions——There are exclusive linens 
and chintzes, cushioned chairs, lamps, rugs, flower gardens and 
a great variety of other unusual things, all peculiarly suited to 
making a Porch cheerful and livable. 

The fact that we will go to your Home and indicate just how 
best to improve, by good furnishing, your Porch or any room 
in the house, is one of the reasons why McHUGH’S is deserv- 
edly called the “POPULAR SHOP” ( Trade Mark Registered) 


Orders from far away friends 
are attended to by mail 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON 


AMES SLATER MCHUGH 


g West q2™4 Sireen a Onthe most convenient Eszabsished 1878 


lock in town 


Rookwood Faience 


Columns, Urns and 
Flower Box suitable for 
Sun Room or Garden 


Ste oe 


-~ — 
Coama me te oo 


ise, 
PPRS 


we T 


Architectural Faience 


made by 


The Rookwood Pottery Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


House & Garden 


A Place for Everything 
(Continued from page 27) 


the problem does occur it is often 
perplexing to keep the box filled and 
yet not continually strew the floor 
with dust and bits of bark. The 
owner of one country house solved 
the problem by having a portion of a 
long seat that ran beside the hearth 
built with a hinged top. The house 
was so constructed that he had an 
ample sized door opening into the 
seat from the landing leading to the 
basement. It was an easy matter to 
supply the woodbox seat from the 
basement stairway. + 


Provipinc OTHER CONVENIENCES 


The linen and bedroom closet ar- 
rangements are as varied as the num- 
ber of houses that are built. Win- 
dows, shelves, hat boxes, hooks, poles 
and drawers are the most common 
points of equipment. It is a great 
saving of clothes if adequate ar- 
rangements for their care and pro- 
tection have heen provided. Shoes 
should be kept from the dust, but the 
slanting drawers sometimes sug- 
gested are not always desirable, as 
the weight of the shoe itself presses 
on the downward end and spoils the 
shape hy buckling. 


Keeping Down the 


Hat boxes can be built in so that 
they are as convenient as the ones 
bought in furnishing stores and much 
more durable and easier to keep clean 
than the cretonne and chintz ones so 
often admired. A small rack, as a 
towel rack, is handy in a clothes 
closet, for not infrequently it is de- 
sired to stretch out veils or ribbons 
as they hang. 

The attic, with its great boxes, 
chests or shelves for blankets and 
poles for hanging discarded gar- 
ments, and the basement with its 
shelves and bins for fruits and vege- 
tables or its racks and tables for the 
laundry, can be made as elaborate 
and complete as the owner is willing 
to supply. The attic and basement 
space in the average modern house 
is not utilized as much as it could be. 
A business man’s office or a manu- 
facturing storehouse would not he 
considered one hundred percent effi- 
cient unless all its equipment were 
properly placed and labeled or other- 
wise designated. The woman who 
will not only have her household the 
most perfectly conducted but will 
also have the most time for other 
diversions, is she who has placed her 
dwelling on a businesslike basis. 


Upkeep of the Car 


(Continued from page 11) 


ature does not affect the internal 
pressure to any appreciable extent, 
despite a general impression to the 
contrary. The only circumstances 
under which the matter of tempera- 
ture is of importance is when an 
engine-driven pump is used, as the 
rapid compression of the free air may 
generate sufficient heat to expand the 
air to such an extent that if the gauge 
be applied to the tire an hour or so 
after inflation, the pressure will be 
found to have appreciably decreased. 
This is a point which merits atten- 
tion in the process of lengthening 
the life of the tire. 


ROESER treads and fabric linings 
have their respective enemies; 
oil and light in the case of the 
former, and moisture in the case of 
the latter. Obviously, therefore, 
care in lubricating the car is essential 
as even a drop of oil may cause the 
loss of a tire. Tires and tubes should 
be kept in the dark when not in use, 
and it is a good plan to carry the 
latter in light-tight bags. 

Correct inflation practically elimi- 
nates the moisture trouble, as it pre- 
vents water obtaining access to the 
lining via the rim. Take these simple 
precautions, make certain that the 
inner sections of the rims are kept 
free from rust and are periodically 
painted or treated with a graphite 
preparation and, finally, have all 
slight tread cuts repaired without 
delay and, so far as the tires them- 
selves are concerned, the high cost 
of motoring may be considered in a 
great measure as a thing of the past. 

Exterior influences affecting tire 
efficiency and consequent cost are 
disalignment of wheels and incor- 
rectly adjusted brakes. If the front 
tires exhibit a series of wavy lines, 
perhaps, exposing the lining in 
places, and look as if a giant cat had 
been scratching them, it is time to 
take immediate action, as even an 
hour’s running may cause irreparable 
damage. The cause of the trouble 
is that the wheels are out of line, a 
circumstance which may be caused 
either by a sudden blow against the 
curb or by the shifting of the axle. 
The remedy is simple but the work 
should be done by an expert. This 


condition is unusual in the rear 
wheels, but a somewhat similar 
trouble is caused if the brakes are 
not so adjusted that they operate on 
both drums at the same moment. 


c= track junctions and railroad 
crossings contribute their quota 
to the repairman’s bank roll by caus- 
ing injuries to tire treads but pos- 
sible trouble in this direction may 
be avoided by driving at reasonable 
speed and taking junction points at a 
wide angle; and it seems hardly nec- 
essary to add that the thoughtful 
motorist will refrain from traveling 
at speed over unknown and possibly 
rough roads. Tires of the grade 
usually referred to as “seconds” are, 
as a rule, an unsatisfactory invest- 
ment even when the relatively lower 
price is taken into consideration. 
The. wise motorist will purchase the 
best tire obtainable, and if he, in ad- 
dition, decides to fit over-sizes he 
will undoubtedly show a handsome 
mileage-dividend, provided he de- 
votes a reasonable amount of care 
to his tires while in use. Should he 
decide to store his car for the winter, 
he will jack up all four wheels from 
the floor; or better still will remove 
the tires, clean and wrap them care- 
fully, and scrape and paint the rims 
ready for the coming spring. 

Having endcavored to deal with 
the tires, as representing the most 
costly item in car upkeep, as fully-as 
is possible in an article of this scope, 
gasoline comes next in importance. 

It has been estimated that under 
normal conditions only one-fifth of 
the quantity of gasoline poured into 
the tank actually reaches the driving 
wheels in the form of power, the re- 
maining four-fifths heing absorbed 
by friction and other causes. It is 
not possible to obtain productive 
power from all of each gallon but 
there are many apparently little 
things which may combine either to 
reduce or improve the record. 

Of course, the carburctor and its 
adjustment are the greatest factors 
in determining whether the results 
be satisfactory or otherwise—indeed, 
they are looked upon by many mo- 
torists as heing the only one; and 
perhaps for this reason other ever- 
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These three varieties make the strongest 
trio that can be found in garden roses 
—growth, color, freedom of bloom, put 
them far above ordinary sorts. From 
large pots for May delivery. 


Crimaon Champion. Scarlet-crimson, overlaid 
with velvety crimson. Flowers large. One 
of the best garden Roses ever sent out. 
Two-year pot plants, $1.50 each, $15 per 
dozen. 

Ophelia. Salmon-pink, shaded roses; large 
flowers, long stems. Two-year pot plants, 
75 cents each, $7.50 per dozen. 

Red Radiance. No other red Rose compares 
with this. Strong grower, large flowers on 
long stems. Two-year pot plants, $1.50 each, 
$15.00 per dozen. 


Cromwell Gardens Best Twelve Roses 


Radiance. Carmine-salmon and rose, shaded copper-yellow. 

Misa Cynthia Forde. Ț Roae ar shading to light pink. 

Laurent Carle. Brilliant velvety carmine; large. 

Caroline Testout. Satiny rose; full flowers. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. Deep Indian vAkEY shading to primrose-yellow. 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock. A giant. Imperial pink with silvery reflex. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Pearly white, shading to cream. 
Madame Abel Chatenay. Carmine-rose, shading salmon. 

Lady Alice Stanley. Deep coral-rose, shading to pale flesh. 
Madame Leon Paine. Silvery salmon, shading from yellow to orange. 
General MacArthur. Deep velvety scarlet, 

Pharisaer. Rosy white, shaded salmon. 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


2 ese 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


Drawn by one horae, and any three ordinary horse- 
operated by one man, the drawn mowera with three 


TRIPLEX MOWER will mow horsea and three men. (We 


We offer the Cromwell Gardens “Best Twelve” 
in dormant plants, to be shipped before April 25. 


Twelve varletiea (one plant of 
each) delivered east of the Mis- 4. 0 
BISSAP Pitt a A cc ends T ss erate 


Cromwell Gardens 
Handbook of Roses, 


more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Drawn by one horae, and 


guarantee thia.) 


Doea not amaah the graaa to 
earth and plaater it in the mud 
in apringlime, nor cruah out 
its life between hot rollera and 


Shrubs and Trees Vn. a operated by one man, it will hard, hot ground in aummer, 
: bie mow more lawn in a day than aa doea the motor mower. 
New edition, will he of great help a i 
to the pres: amateur or pro- li The Public is warned not to pur- 
G o rer ®ODY- chase mowers infringing this patent 


Cromwell Gardens 


A. N. PIERSON, INC. 
Box 14 Cromwell, Conn. 


Ht T TTN 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 3 SENTRAL Ae 


DREERS , 


Soft Water Makes Snowy Linens 


Linens washed in hard water become filled with an 
insoluble soapy curd that gives them a dirty color and 
an unpleasant odor. You can’t rinse off this eurd—and 
iu time it makes the fibres brittle and destroys the cloth. 


8 Vermulit a 
TRARRE RE 
5 R 


Ware’ The Water Softening Filter Wares 
To Zero Hardness : 

is far more 

than a mere 

catalogue. Ex- 

perts endorse it 

as the best guide to growing vegetables and 
flowers; everything that can possibly interest 
the flower enthusiast, the home gardener, the 
trucker, the farmer, is fully treated. Full di- 
rections are given for growing practically 
every flower and vegetable worth growing. 
More than tooo photographic illustrations, 4 
beautifully colored pages and 4 duotone plates. 


Installed in your home will give 
you an ample supply of water 
softer than the purest rain- 
water, in which the soap makes 
a pure suds that penetrates and 
softens and cleanses each fibre 
of cloth. Then a rinse in Per- 
mnntized water entirely removes 
the soap, leaving the linen 
fresh, sweet and snow white. 
This is but one of the advan- 
tages and economies that “vel- 
vet water’”—Permutized water 
—will bring to your home. 


Write for the booklet, 
“Velvet Water, Velvet Skin” 


The Permutit Company 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Moiled free to anyone mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714716 Chestnut St., Phila. 


A typical Permutit piant 
for home use 
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D ESCRIBED more in 
detail in Mott’s new 


138-page “Bathroom 
Book,” which iltustrates 
the latest examples of 
ag fixtures for 
athroom, kitchen and 
laundry, and shows 22 
model bathrooms, with 
full descriptions and 
prices. Mailed for 4c 
postage. 


Another new! Mott fixture is the 


needle and rain\shower in combi- 


Any plumber con give 
you an estimate on Mott’s 
plumbing fixtures installed 
complete. 


nation with Mott’s light-weight 
porcelain bath. ‘When not in use 
the needle shower'arms fold back 


against the wall. 


THE J. L.. 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street 


MOTT IRON WORKS 


New York 


1828—Eighty-nine Years of Supremacy—1917 


Boston Seattle 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 

tChicago . TDetroit . . 

« Minneapolis © Des Moines’ ' 
Atlanta {Toledo 


7Philadetphia 


aouar 
THE STEPHENSON 
LYNN AAN MASS 


Taape maan 


cats and the typhoid fly. 
SOLD DIRECT 


SMU TDA 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, away from stray dogs, 
Also saves pounding of frozen garbage. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
12 years on the market. Laok for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D. C. — 
Columbia, S. C. 2 
New Orleans. 

Denver 


SanFrancisco 
tSt. Lonis 
Montréal, Can. 
* SanAntonio 
Dallas, Texas 


$e 


tShowraoms equipped with model bathrooms 


ou La 28 Nod i oe KS 3 Sek eee ey 
foe ef em ck afm ae a fe a ee pee | ebay le esis 


SCCOeNNNNNALAA NANA TATE EASA TGALAT EATER NAOAEEODRSSANUAER A UETGEOATANEEE SOG REAAOTLESOVANOSTOALEOOUCGOSTOGESUOOCSOSUUCOSNALOGOOUEDOOUEDONDUEDOOUOCOOUACSOONGOONICGSUICOOTLOOU COLES 


Come Into the Garden 


Welcome your guests thru a snow- 
white arch to a sheltered nook where 
a bench invites a quiet chat. Garden 
tables, chairs, pergolas, trellises— 
whatever your garden needs—you 
will find in our 72-page Gardencraft 
handbook. Sent on re- 
ceipt of I8 cents in 
stamps. 


The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
912 Williamson Bldg. 
a Cleveland, Ohio 

This is the Mathews Hall-mark 


UR newest contribution 
to modern bathroom 
equipment is the vitreous 
china lavatory with, vitreous 
china wall brackets.. A high 
grade Mott fixture of excep- 
tional beauty. Eliminates the 
usual pedestal—simplifies 
bathroom cleaning. 


Keeping Down the 


House & Garden 


Upkeep of the Car 


(Continued from page 54) 


present possibilities are either over- 
looked or neglected. Assuming that 
the usually experienced car owner 
of today is conversant with the mat- 
ter of correct carburetor adjustment 
and its effect upon the fuel-mileage, 
he may still effect a considerable 
saving in his annual gasoline bill by 
giving a little thought to the lesser 
factors which in the aggregate may 
undo much of the good work accom- 
plished by the correctly adjusted and 
perfectly working carbureting system. 

It may not be generally realized 
that under-inflated tires tend to in- 
crease the fuel bill for the reason 
that they present a greater surface 
to the road than would otherwise be 
the case, and thus cause an appre- 
ciable amount of suction and conse- 
quent absorption of power. Wheels 
which are not in alignment act sim- 
ilarly in causing the excessive ex- 
penditure of fuel, and yet another 
cause of expense in this direction is 
a brake band which drags on its 
drum. Sometimes it may be neces- 
sary to use a heavy grease in a worn 
transmission but too often an un- 
necessarily thick lubricant is used by 
motorists who do not realize the 
horsepower absorbed thereby. 

Other individual small, but col- 
lectively serious causes of extrava- 
gant fuel consumption may be traced 
throughout the power plant, the run- 
ning gear and the final drive. Lost 
motion in the latter or in the univer- 
sal joints is a prolific cause of fuel 
wastage, and judicious adjustment 
will probably effect wonders. Obvi- 
ously, if the passion for adjustment 
be exercised to its limit, conditions 
may be altered for the worse rather 
than improved; as of the two evils, 
lost motion caused by loose parts is 
.the lesser. 


Present grade gasoline is liable to 
contain quite an appreciable amount 
of kerosene, a fact which tends to 
cause an increase of carbon forma- 
tion in the combustion chambers. 
This, if neglected, is sure to cause 
pre-ignition sooner or later and 
thereby consume quite a lot of tom- 
bustible mixture without giving ade- 
quate mileage results. Carbon should 
be scraped or burned from the cylin- 
der and piston heads. as soon as its 
presence in quantities is evident. It 
may be removed by chemical means 
but the motorist should be careful 
to use only preparations of known 
reliability. 

It is economical to use the best 
lubricants, or rather to use the oil 
or grease best suited to the individual 
car. The total expense in a sea- 
son’s running is, in any case, so small 
as to be negligible; and the absence 
of trouble ensured by the adoption 
of the right grade more than com- 

ensates for the slight extra cost. 
oor oil may result in bearing 
trouble which is often a costly mat- 
ter to reclify, and it will probably 
cause extra expense owing to its 
powers of developing carbon deposit 
and choked exhaust mufflers. 

The foregoing are but a few of the 
principal causes of and remedies for 
the high cost of motoring; but a 
little care and thought expended on 
the indicated lines and others which 
will suggest themselves will be found 
to furnish ample proof that the 
adage “Forewarned is forearmed,” 
may correctly be applied to the prob- 
lem of keeping down the running 
cost of the automobile, and will re- 
sult in a more efficient check on ex- 
penditure than will any system of 
keeping tab after the expense is ac- 
tually incurred. 


The Gentle Art of Hedging 
(Continued from page 30) 


‘zand it is altogether a' dependable and 
a truly beautiful hedge when once 
ithoroughly established. a 

It is native over a wide section of 
‘the continent, and will thrive in. 
yall parts of the temperate zone 
‘either as a hedge or as a tree. Its 
height when allowed to grow natur- 
‘ally as a tree is from 75’ to 140, and 
lit is a rapid grower. This is of 
course greatly to its advantage as a 
hedge plant. 

' One more thorny shrub is available 

for hedges, but this is not a native. 
It is the buckthorn or hart’s thorn 
of Europe, Rhamnus Catharticus, 
planted here long ago to such an ex- 
tent that it is now naturalized to a 
somewhat limited degree, over a con- 
siderable portion of the East. Of 
late years it has not been used ex- 
tensively, and the planting of a buck- 
thorn hedge now seems quite out of 
fashion. Nevertheless, it is a very 
effective barrier, as well as a very 
attractive shrub; and particularly for 
the estate or farm where a highly 
finished effect is the aim, it is particu- 
larly desirable, for its foliage is 
dense and a brilliant green, its leaves 
are shining and free from insects 
always, and it stands shearing ex- 
tremely well, forming a broad, dense 
mass 10’ to 20’ high. Such a hedge 
is particularly well adapted to a care- 
fully laid out and intensively culti- 
vated landscape. 

As bird shelter, too, buckthorn is 
valuable—as indeed are all the thorny 
shrubs—and hird cover is coming to 
be regarded as highly by the intelli- 


gent husbandman as it is by the pure- 
ly sentimental bird-lover; for birds 
are the land’s one salvation from the 
constantly increasing hordes of in- 
sects that annually grow to be a 
greater menace. 


Tue Hences or BEAUTY 


So much for the purely utilitarian 
hedge—the hedge planted to restrain 
grazing stock and to separate the 
goats from the shecp, or the cattle 
from the pigs, as the case may be. 
No thorny hedge belongs, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to the sheepfold, and you 
will never put one there unless you 
are willing to risk entangling your 
lambs among its spines. 

The. hedge of the dooryard, the 
trim, prim hedge of the village or 
suburbs, or the less conventional 
flowery barrier of remoter environ- 
ment, may be chosen from a really 
wide range of species, though as a 
matter of fact, it is seldom that we 
see anything but a line of privet. 
And indeed there is nothing that will 
take the place of privet; so I am not 
to be accused of derogatory inten- 
tions, if you please, when I decry the 
invariable choice of it. Nothing that 
grows throughout the length and 
breadth of our rather long and broad 
land is so perfectly adapted to the 
making of a low cost wall of living 
green in practically any situation. 
But this is not to say that there are 
no plants quite as well adapted to 
hedges in certain situations; an 
when others can be used, I feel that 
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“Who Loves a Garden Loves a Greenhouse Too” 


( i ARDEN enthusiasts appreciate the truth of the poet’s words. 
What tender care the true gardener bestows upon his 
He gives them ample light, warmth, air, water 


floral family! 
What better care could he take in his own 


and nourishment. 
home? 

When planning a new home for your family of flowers, re- 
member that LUTTON construction results in proper ventila- 
tion without cold draughts, temperatures under perfect control, 
efficient drainage and minimum shadows cast on the plants. The 
Metal V-Bar Frame is remarkably strong, compact and durable. 


—-COWPER 

LUTTON Greenhouses are pleasing to the eye and they re- 
main so. Being rustproof, they do not develop a “yellow 
streak” with age. In a word, LUTTON Greenhouses are scien- 
tifically and architecturally correct in every way. 

LUTTON experts have helped hundreds of owners of private 
greenhouses to solve problems like yours—taking advantage of 
local conditions, perhaps utilizing a heating plant in an adjoin- 
ing building or planning the layout to enhance the beauty of the 
landscape. 


Write today for full particulars and the opinions of Architects and Owners in your locality; also for @ sample V-Bar Section 


WM. H. LUTTON CO., 272-278 Kearney ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Builders of Modern Greenhouses of All Types and Sizes 


CONSERVATORIES SUN PARLORS 


A mobilo Shows 


The East 
Once a year the New York Automobile 
Show is held in Grand Central Palace— 
this year from January 6 to 13, 1917. 


The West 


Once a year the Chicago Automobile 
Show is held in the Coliseum—this year 
from January 27 to February 3, 1917. 


The Country Over 
Twice-every-month throughout the year, 
The Horseless Age, the Oldest Automobile 
Journal in the World, presents on its 
editorial and advertising pages an ever- 
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F you are restoring an old house, making alterations, or 
building, let our metal department help you with your 
special hardware or other work in wrought iron and brass. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Ave., New York 


continuous show of all that is new and 
interesting in the automobile world. 


To advertisers it offers the opportunity to reach prac- 
tically all of the trade—all of the time. 


THE HORSELESS AGE 
The Oldest Automobile Journal in the World 
95 Madison Avenne 
New York 


| For any Gift oc- 


casion there is 
nothing so uni- 
formly appro- 
priate and ac- 
ceptable as a 
rare antique 
piece. 


Personal European connections enable us 


selections. 


Our Exhibit st both 
showrooms comprises: 
Period Furniture and 
Faithful Reproduc- 
tions—Rare Old Shef- 
field Plate and Crys- 
tal, Interior Decora- 
tions, Curios—Prints, 
Period Mirrors, Ori- 
ental Porcelain 
Bronze, Tapestries, etc. 
Visitors Cordially In- 
tited to inspect our 
matchless collection. 


to offer exclusive 
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Three Reasons Why 
You Should Plant | 
Dwarf, Trees thisS ring | 


= J 


tlh A 


Most everyone plants a fruit 

tree some time—plant yours this 

Spring, to gain a year’s time and the ad- 

vantage of this season’s growth, without the 

loss of another year. This is reason number 
one. 


Soil and Season combine in the Spring to make 
transplanting successful—reason number two. The 
root system of dwarf fruit trees readily overcomes 
transplanting shocks. A good mulching assures com- 
plete success. 


Dwarf fruit trees planted this Spring will give you 
fruit sooner than your neighbor who plants a stand- 
ard tree. To learn more facts worth knowing about 
our Dwarf. Fruit Trees, ask for our 


FREE Manual of Dwarf Fruit Culture 


That’s really what you will find 
our catalogue to be. No other 
nurseryman in America pays 
so much attention and tribute 
to Dwarf Fruit Trees as we 
do, and many pages of our 
catalogue are devoted to 
their management and pos- 
sibilities. We record the 
many phases which practical 
experience has taught us will be 
of interest to the Home Gardener. 
Profitable crops for home use 
may be grown in almost the 
smallest backyard. These 
trees begin bearing from 
two to six years quicker 
than standard trees. 
Illustration shows 3- 
. year-old pear tree. 
tm Dwarf Fruit 
Trees need less 
room and are easi- 
er to care for. You 
will find them a de- 
lightful, fascinat- 
i f ing and practical 
n v a hobby. 
e Prepare NOW to ther your own 
W. J. McKAY SAYS: fruit crop alien yera 
Perhaps you have never grown any Dwarf Fruit Trees and 
would like to try an assortment. To enable you to do a 
little experimenting at trifling cost, we make the folowing 
“Dwarf Trinal Collection” for only $2.00: 


1 Dwarf Wealthy Apple ...........000e08- $0.50 
1 Dwarf Yellow Transparent Apple ........ 50 
1 Dwarf Montmorency Cherry ......... cse 60 
IND wanfySeckeliPean) sine Mais roana e si 40 
I Dwarf Japan Plum ........secceress. 5 60 
TW wart Feach Tree n. toee Tom eh 2 aos he 40 

EEE Pree vient le. oau e e e x = oes $3.00 

Speclal Collection Price F.O.B. Geneva..... $2.00 


Why not prepare now for the joys of gathering the fruits 
of your own cfforts in the near future? 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


C. C. McKAY, Mer. 
BOX B 


FEG. 


Please send me 


Geneva, 


N. Y. 


enclosed 
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specimen plant, and the other as masses. 


serve as 


they should be. There is, for exam- 
ple, the barberry—splendid hedge 
material, lending itself to close shear- 
ing and forming a beautiful wall 
that rivals the forest in the richness 
of its autumn color, and which rivals 
the hawthorn in the beauty of its 
scarlet fruits, which persist all win- 
ter. Why are there not more bar- 
berry hedges, sheared and prim and 
exact, just as the privet is? 

Then there is the beech—the love- 
liest tree in the world, in the opin- 
ion of many connoisseurs. A hedge 
of beech is a sight to travel leagues 
to see! Why are there so few to 
plant beech hedges? Why, oh why, 
do we so rarely find one with the 
deep, abiding patience to look ahead, 
and to begin the thing that time will 
finish and make more lovely, rather 
than destroy? Present beauty need 
not be sacrificed in order to do this; 
for it is true that only that which 
is truly beautiful and good will grow 
more beautiful under the mellowing 
processes of time. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The trouble is that we are, as a 
race, obsessed with the mania for im- 
mediate effect; and to obtain a meas- 
ure of that we sacrifice more splendid 
effects in the future, as well as that 
superlative beauty which is the pro- 
duct solely of time acting upon the 
work of man, when man’s work is 
fine and good. It is a shame! Can’t 
we reform at once? 

In just this matter of hedges, for 
instance: Instead of hurrying to 
get the quickest growing plant, and 
hurrying that up to grow as fast as 
it can, why not select something for 
its permanent value and future worth 
and wait a bit, content to know that 
what is to come is enduring? It will 
not be long before the effect is ap- 
parent; indeed, there is always an 
“immediate effect,” even though time 
must do a portion of the work. And 
any kind of shrub or hedge plant 
will grow enough by the third year 
from its planting to make you con- 
scious of its presence and its purpose 
in the landscape. 

Boxwood is one of the priceless 
things used so seldom now that the 
old hedges and shrubs of it which 
old places boast are regarded with 
almost the wonder that museum 
specimens excite. And this disuse is 
not occasioned by the cost of it, 
though it is expensive when com- 


Often the latter can 
a hedge 


pared with privet; it is nothing so 
much as the reputation it has for 
slowness of growth. 

Yet the few magnificent old 
hedges that still exist in hundred or 
two - hundred - year -old dooryards, 
were generally started with tiny cut- 
tings, sometimes with cuttings 
just stuck into the ground to root of 
themselves, tradition declares of 
more than one old place. Few would 
have the audacity to treat it thus to- 
day, and expect it to grow; yet not 
long since an English friend did just 
this, remarking to me in passing, 
“You cawn’t kill, y’know”—and sure 
enough, he couldn't. Nearly every 
one of his tiny cuttings “struck,” and 
a cunning little boxwood edging 
now outlines his garden walks, 
an edging which gains every year 
and will some day be a splendid 
hedge. Moreover, with even the tini- 
est plants of boxwood, there is at 
once an effect; for great or small, it 
is a plant of so marked an individ- 
uality that it counts definitely and 
takes its place in the garden scheme. 

It should be used in a garden, 
however, rather than around the out- 
side boundaries of a place; for the 
rough and tumble attitude of the 
public towards things generally, to 
say nothing of the dirt, dust, and gas- 
oline vapors of the street, are not in 
the best interests of a plant of such 
severe dignity and high breeding as 
characterize the boxwood. 


Hotty AND CONIFERS 


The ilex hedge of England is an- 
other close relative of a tree that 
many people do not even know is 
native to our own land, the holly. 
Our native holly, Ilex opaca, grows 
from Massachusetts to Florida, which 
is guarantee enough of its hardi- 
ness surely. It also is of slow 
growth, and there is considerable 
difficulty in handling it for those who 
are unacquainted with its crotchets. 

Even the wild plants may be suc- 
cessfully transplanted when small, 
however, if they are stripped of their. 
leaves completely at the time of 
transplanting, and cut back rigorous- 
ly as well. The time of year usually 
considered most favorable for hand- 
ling them is early spring, before 
growth starts. Ilex hedges may be 
sheared into as definite form as pri- 
yet, and are a thousand times more 
lovely, and interesting, and enduring. 

Conifers offer material of an en- 
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Architect, H. B. Nurse, 
Rochester, N. Y., for 
X. G. Pierce. aved 
muss of staining on the job and con- 
tinned painting end repair work, 


Selection from Thousands of Artistic Homes 
Are Pictured in our “CREO-DIPT” Book 


to make clear why thoughtful home-builders—in search of beauty, protec- 
tion and true economy—eventually select 


ee 99 
CREO-DIPT 
STAINED SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24 inch 30 Colore 


ahove any other kind of covering for roof 
or side walls. If you plan to build, re- 
model or reshingle, you should read our 
“CREO-DIPT” Book and see Sampie of 
Colors on Wocd. The facts as well as the ` 
homes will interest you—if not, there’s no 
obligation, 


Name of Architect and Lumber Dealer 
appreciated. 


Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branch Factory in Chicago for West 


Subscribe to | 
House «Garden 


OUSE & GARDEN is a refer- 
ence library for the home maker. 
Our readers, therefore, usually wish 
to keep their magazine files unbroken. 


Although we are increasing the edition of 
House & Garden every month, we can’t 
seem to print enough for all the people 


who want to buy it. 


Recently we have 


had many letters of complaint from people. 
who found the autumn issues “all sold 
out” early in the month. 


House & Garden, 
440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Please send me House & Garden 
for one year (12 numbers) begin- 


ning with the 

issue. I will forward $3 on receipt 
of bill, which I understand you 
will mail to me on or about the 
first of next month. 


We regret that so many 
of our friends have 
been disappointed. 


May we suggest that 
the coupon opposite will 
bring you House & 
Garden regularly every 
month, and assure you a 
complete reference file? 


Hou S eG arden 


With edech a incerparate 
Conde Nast - Publisher 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 


MISSION HARDWARE 


of designs especially adapted for 
homes of refinement. Appropriate, 
decorative, elegantly plain. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
Divisioa 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
P.&F.Corbin P.& F.Corbin P. & F. Corbin Diviston 
of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 


Residence of Robertson MacCauley, Montreal, Quebec, Can, Robt, Findlay, Architect 


The Terra Cotta TILES 


in roof of this handsome residence are known as the Imperial German 
attern, detail more clearly shown in horder of this advertisement. A 
ile Roof has every point of superiority in its favor. Architectural 
beauty, perfect protection from fire, leaks, moisture and weather changes 
—wonderful durability without repairs, and therefore eventual economy. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., 

General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
4 ih AA A WADA Na TW AAA A A 

> 


BLINDS WILS ON AWNINGS 


Salve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home.  Beantifui — Efficient. Keep eat the Sen and let in the Air 
Write for illustrated book 


J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 8 West 40th St, NEW YORK 


© 
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Bobbink 6 Atkins 


Nurserymen - Florists - Planters 


Beautiful grounds and gardens everywhere re- 
flect the character of our Nurseries, the extent 
and variety of our stock, the supreme excellence 
of our product. 


TREES and ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
HOME GROWN RHODODENDRONS 
VINES and CLIMBERS 
HOME GROWN ROSES 
HOUSE PLANTS 
EVERGREENS 


and 150 other specialties 


Arrange early for Spring Planting. 


We shall be glad ta send an illustrated catalog. 


RUTHERFORD 


New Jersey 


Gl d I l I 
Everybody loves this beautiful flower with its wonderful 
combination of colors; gay if you wish, or delicate if 
preferred, but always enchanting. Any child can grow them. 
Plant a succession and have bloom from last of June until almost 
winter. They bloom bravely through heat and drouth, and do not 
mind severe frosts in fall. We have gone to much labor and 


expense to collect 125 of the finest sorts from America and Europe. 
25 of these cannot be obtained from any other American seedsmen. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Catalog 


which also lists 150 varieties of finest Dahlias, 165 varieties Iris, 150 varieties 
Peonies, as well as the best of everything in vegetable and flower seeds. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY, Box 927, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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tirely different character, material 
that can be drawn on for winter com- 
fort and protection almost as cer- 
tainly as the shelter of a house. On 
a fairly large place there is nothing 
to equal them, and even small places 
may indulge in them if a not too elab- 
orate garden scheme is undertaken. 

Arborvite leads all the rest, the 
Siberian form which is taller and 
more compact than our native va- 
riety, being quite the finest evergreen 
hedge plant in existence, to my mind. 
It stands shearing as well as privet, 
and a high hedge of unbroken, liv- 
ing green is a matter of only a few 
years’ effort and growth—a hedge 
that is protective, a bird refuge, and 
as beautiful as only itself can be, all 
at one and the same time. And it 
will endure for ages, if properly 
tended, and let alone. 

Pine is used frequently, in three of 
its varieties: the native white pine, 
the Scotch pine and the Austrian. 
But, personally, I care less for this 
than for any other coniferous hedge. 
The character of its growth is too 
loose and broken to furnish the de- 
sired smooth surface when sheared; 
and there is too great a depth of 
shadow in it as well, owing to this 
same open habit. This is true, also, 
though in a less degree, of spruce; 
yet a hedge of white spruce sheared 
forms a very dense and compact 
barrier, firm and unyielding and high- 
ly resistant to wind and cold, besides 
being very satisfactory to the eye. 


Hences THAT FLOWER 


For flowering hedges there are 
many things to choose from. Most 
serviceable and sturdy, perhaps, is the 
rugosa rose. This sends up many, 
rugged shoots from the root every 
season, thereby increasing in density 
continually; and where exposed 
equally on both sides to light and air, 
it clothes itself to the ground with 
the leafy “petticoats” so essential to 
the beauty of a hedge. 

Altheas or rose of Sharon thickly 
planted, form the best tall sereen 


‘hedge of any deciduous plant, save 


old and established privet or lilac. 
Where especial thickness is desired, 
a double row may be set for this is 
an erect and stiff growing shrub that 
requires very little ground space. It 
is so thinly furnished with branches 
and leaves low down, however, that 
it must be reinforced by a low grow- 
ing shrub before it, if a complete 
barrier is wanted. Deutzias, hy- 
drangeas or barberries will supply 
this deficiency. 

Whether to use the formal sheared 
hedge, or the informal bank of 
flowering shrubs on any given place, 
for any given purpose, is a matter 
that must be determined by the gen- 
eral surroundings of the place, 
and the character of it, as well. It 


is true of hedges—perhaps more near- 
ly universally than of any other 
garden or outdoor feature—that they 
must conform to the character and 
spirit of a place to be successful. The 
clipped hedge corresponds, in a sense, 
to the architectural garden wall; and 
where such a wall would be appropri- 
ate the formal hedge is therefore 
appropriate—not in exactly the same 
spots, please do not understand me to 
mean, but in the same general sur- 
roundings. 

Similarly, the informal flowering 
hedge might be likened to the loosely 
piled stone wall, vine clad and pic- 
turesque. This is not in keeping with 
highly finished suburban surround- 
ings but finds its proper place on a 
wide estate, or farm, or in a semi- 
rural environment. In such environ- 
ment, too, the utilitarian barriers first 
considered belong. 

In choosing a hedge, therefore, be 
guided first by the place you are 
hedging. Let that determine its char- 
acter. With the character of it de- 
cided, let nothing short of dollars 
and cents, or the lack of them, in- 
duce you to plant the cheap, quick 
growing and commonly used hedge 
material. Choose the best that can 
be had, if money does not stand in 
the way, letting personal predilec- 
tions govern the matter of final selec- 
tion, of course. 

Whatever material you may use in 
a hedge that is to be clipped, re- 
member that the form into which it 
is to be brought and maintained by 
clipping is always the inverted, round 
topped wedge. A sheared hedge 
should never be permitted to grow 
as wide at the top as at the bottom, 
nor should it be plumb straight on 
the sides. Slope the sides in from 
the bottom to the top at a perpetual 
angle of from ten to fifteen degrees, 
on both sides. Thus the lower parts 
of the plants will receive as much 
light as the tops, and they continue 
to grow at the ground, never becom- 
ing “leggy.” Then, too, the weight 
of snow and ice in winter is less 
and more evenly distributed, and 
there is practically no danger of 
branches being bent down under it 
and often broken. 

The planting of all deciduous 
hedges is greatly facilitated by dig- 
ging a trench where the plants are to 
go, making it the required depth 
along its entire length. Into this 
the plants are set by a spaced tape 
line and held by one man while an- 
other puts in a shovelful of earth to 
hold each in place. After all are in 
position, one man alone can finish 
the work of filling and tamping. 
Hedge plants should be set, however, 
just as carefully as shrubs of any 
kind, anywhere. It is well to plant 
them a trifle deeper in the ground 
than they were originally. 


America First In Conservatories 


(Continued from page 39) 


Americans are today becoming in- 
terested in the soil, and getting the 
most out of a given area. Euro- 
peans have taught us the marvels that 
can be accomplished even with a 
small greenhouse. This is not only 
true of the cultivation of flowers, but 
of vegetables as well. The Italians 
train fruit trees into vines which are 
fastened against walls formed by 
terracing their hills into level beds. 

Not the least interesting phase of 
espalier work is its beauty as well 


as its utility. An apple, pear, or 
peach tree in bloom is a sivht never 
to be forgotten. The Swiss and the 
French are adepts at this wall-cul- 
ture, while Germany and England 
are close followers; and now it seems 
that America is determined to lead. 
We have learned this art chiefly 
from English gardeners and land- 
scape artists who have experimented 
for years with it in beautifying their 
estates and in its practical applica- 
tion of conserving space. 
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Books for the Discriminating 
RINGS 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D., author of “The 
Curious Lore of Precious Stones” and “The Magic of Jewels 
and Charms.” Profusely illustrated in color und doubletone. 
Net, $6.00. A wonderful book on finger rings In all ages and 
in all climes by America’s most famous gem expert. Every- 
thing about rings in one volume. This work should have been 
called The Romance of the Ring. Itis intensely interesting 
and at the same time an authoritative reference work. 


WINTER JOURNEYS PARKS 


Campbell Oscillating Sprinkler 


The water motor Ja the ead makes It 
oscillate from oac alde to tho other every 
3 aeconds, evenly distributing a fine 
raln-like ahower. 


It may be adjusted ta 2 seconds to 


ver noy desired area up to 8 ft. x 50 By GEORGE BURNAP. Ofi- 
to 160 te rows guleksalustment IN THE SOUTH ial Landscape Architect, 
ah ong (elther tde), or it may be t i Public Buildings and Grounds, 
held statloaary. There ts uotling to By JOHN MARTIN HAM- Washington, D. C. 164 illus- 
compare wlth It. MOND. 6¢4 illustrations. Net, trations. Frontispiece In 
AEW slonia Tiin. $05:00: $3.50. A fascinating book on color. Net, $6.00. The only 
No. 2, 15 ft. long, waters an area 15 the winter resorts of the exhaustive book on the sub- 
ft. x 50 to 60 ft. Price, $25.00. Ship- South all the way froin the ject and by the foremost au- 
ping Welght, 52 Ibs. Sulphur Springs to Palm thority on the subject. Con- 
Money refoaded if nol satisfactory after ten days. Beach goa St. Augustine, tains many new hints from 
Send for catalogue af other up-to-date port- pictured by the author him- the finest European examples ONARD a 
E pe gares ranio Tor all pur- self with new photographs of Park work as vel as * ROSES, Mg hppa 
Complete Auiamatic Irrigation Plants installed taken especially for the work. Ameriean. 


tor estates, golf courses, gardeners, truck 
growers, etc. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


259-C Fifth Avenue, New York 


DiXSEEROSES 


Practical Books 
of Home Life Enrichment 


Practical Book of Early American Arts and Crafts 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLE{N and ABBOT 
McCLURE. 232 illustrations. Colored frontispiece. Net, 
$6.00. Postage extra. A thoroughly practical book for col- 
lectors, artists, craftsmen, archeologists, librarics, museums 
and the general reader. The volume is the result of great 
research and a wide knowledge of the subject. 


Practical Book of Architecture 

By C. MATLACK PRICE, 255 illustrations. Net, $6.00. Postage 
extra. Not only a book for the man or woman who wishes to 
build a home (and for whom it is more helpful than any work 
previously published), but a book which tells the general reader 
what he needs to know about architecture—about the buildings 
he sees in America or J:urope, public as wells private. 


The Practical Book of Period Furniture 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
McCLURE. With 250 illustrations. A speclal feature Js an 
illustrative chronological key for the identification of Perlod 
Furniture. Octavo. Handsome decorated cloth, in a box, . 
$6.00 net. Postage extra. po © Pa 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, New York: == [a 


“The perfect period furniture book has been long awalted. agner’s Garden Catalog 


It now at last seems to have appeared.” 
The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs Tells you how to select and how to plant 
for the quickest results and the most 


By G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. New Edition. Itevised and Enlarged. o 
4 With 20 illustrations in full color. 98 illustrations in double- Paane Heat ed bale ga Land- 

tone. 70 designs in line. Folding chart of rug charneterlstics bis Whom cost, Will help alve Yot 
ka ae we mane Octavo, handsomely bound, in a box, planting problems Pectin, how large 

LITERARY DIGEST, New York: sad sina ces en Oe eae 
“The purchaser who is beginning to feel the fever for collect- en ee Eas 
ing oriental rugs can also acquire the beginnings of expert FREE to Garden Lovers 
knowledge in these pages, and learn to distinguish the different Write today and get sour copy carly so tha; 


classes of rugs as they are known in Turkey, Persla, Tur- masm. Com@icte Ie a- Marcy Pewee 
kestan, and China.” Roses, Annnala, Bnibs, Shrubs, Trres and 


iri T o S a aoa 
The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing Condition. Ast for Catalog eg" P. 
By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. Third Edition. Elaborately Wagner Park Nurseries Bex 920 Sidney, Ohie 
illustrated with 96 perfect reproductions in full @olor of all 
varieties of roses, and 8 halftone plates. Octavo, handsome 
cloth binding, in a box, $5.00 net. Postage extra. 
BULLETIN OF THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA: 


3 : GARDEN R 
“Lovers of roses will find the text well written, practical and aA FLORAL GUIDE S 17 
reliable and the many colored plates absolutely fascinating. 


; = 
It is a hook that one must have.” ITS FREE Paree SULEST, WRITE TODAY 


informe. =. 
E s pee A ES 
The Practical Book of Garden Architecture i aiea aranera O] 
By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. With frontispiece in ay n 
color and 125 illustrations from actual examples of Garden Bat eisie, the Home Garden. 
Architecture and House Surroundings. Octavo. Handsomely Send for vour copies today, before vou forget. $ 
decorated eloth binding, in a box, $6.00 net. Postage extra. 
COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE, New York: 
“One hardly realizes the possibilities there are in a garden for 
the average man, until he has seen ‘The Practical Book of 
Garden Architecture.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Marshall’s Matchless 
S E E D §S 


The new crop of Seeds is now on 
hand and a number of varieties are 
very scarce, 

Be prepared and order your sup- 
ply early. 

Our 1917 catalogue is ready and 
mailed free on request. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Seedsmen 
166 West 23d St., New York 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on 
‘ awn roole. The cream of 
a he world's productions, 
'Dingee Roses” known 
aa the best 
for 60 years. 
Safe deliv- 
J ery guaranteed 
enywhere In U. 
Send now 


for our 


“New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1917. Its FREE 


It’e more than a rcatrlog—it’s the tife- 
time experience pf the Oldest and 
Leading Rese Growers in America, In- 
valusble to the amateur. De- a 
scribes over 1000 varieties A 
of roses and other _ 

flowers and 

telle how to 

grow them gf 

FREE Edition ¥ 

limited. 


Established 1250 
70 Greenhouses A 
The Dgs & "E 
nard Co. 
Boxi74 < 


West Grove Pa. 


Our Spring Garden Book 


the 40th since our Business waa estab- 
lished wilt contain offera of great tater- 
est to you and 


YOUR GARDEN 


Our specialties are 
HARDY LILIES, collected from all parts 
of the world. 


IMPORTS from JAPAN, iris Kaampferi, 
Maples Magnolias, wonderful PAEONIAS, 
RAREST Amaryllis, Criaums. ALL 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER seeds, 1916 
and 1917 NOVELTIES, 


Book ready January 15th 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 


70 Warren Street New York City 


ied # St ears 


TREES AND PLANTS 


The isolated, barren look of your garage 
will be overcome at small expense by a 
few MOON trees and plants. Our 
Catalogue A4 will help you. 


The Wm. IF. Moon Cn., Morrisvilic, Pa. 
TDL a ee s [i 


The new Paeony-flowered dahlia, “Verna 
Weg Thompson.” I am origina- 
wn eG lor of World Known 
dahlias, The tatest pro- 
4 duetions. Over 1490 kinds 
> grown 1916. Get my cata- 
logue. GEO. L. STILL- 
MAN. Dahlia Specialist, 
Westerly, R. I. Box H-7. 


Do Your Planting 
Planning Now 


Our Garden Guide 
Will Help 


T is in achieving the unusual, that 
our Guide to Gardening is of 
especial value to you. Varieties 

of flowers and vegetables that can be 
obtained no other way, are illustrated 
and described there. Flowers with 


which you can duplicate all the quaint 
loveliness and charm of England’s 
old-fashioned gardens. 


Vegetables, it contains, that will be 
a real revelation to you in their sur- 
passing size and goodness. 


When you hny Sutton’s Seeds, you can 
depends on sure as well as unusual results. 
These seeds are continually tested by trial 
repeated growings in our own extensive 
seed test grounds. All seeds, in addition, 
pass throngh an unequalled system of clean- 
ing and packing. They are backed by_our 
reputation as the oldest seed house in Eng- 
land—a reputation that extends back for 
over a hundred years. It’s your sure in- 
surance that they will be trne to their 
description and of the highest germinating 
power. 

Our Garden Gnide is so elaborate and ex- 
pensive to podig that yon will readily 
appreciate why we request that in sending 
for your copy, you enclose thirty-five cents 
in stamps. This will be ome refunded 
to you with your first order of $5 or more. 


+ 


ouo 


Royal Seed Establishment Reading, England 


Winter, Son & Company 
64-E Wall Street, New York 
Sole Agents East of Rocky Mountains 


The Sherman T. Blake Co.’ 
429 E. Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sole Agents West of Rocky Mountains 


A Winter Greeting From Andorra 


Si the last glory of Autumn coloring left the Trees 
and Shrubs bare of leaves, the richly colored Ever- 
greens, bright beried Shrubs and dark green leaved 
Rhododendrons have lent a touch of cheerfulness and 
brightness to the dull gray days of late Fall, and they will 
soften the bleakness and monotony of our Winter landscape 
until we welcome again the warm days of Springtime. 


SUGGESTIONS 
oe EFFECTIVE 
= PLANTING è 


WE shall be interested to send upon re- 
quest our catalog, SUGGESTIONS 
FOR EFFECTIVE PLANTING, so that. 
you may plan a planting in the Spring 
that will make your home surroundings bright and attractive all 
through next Winter's long, cold months, 


House & Garden 


America First In Conservatories 


(Continued from page 60) 


| The growing of fruit trees against 
| walls in the form of vines is not re- 
| stricted to the ornamental and dwarf 


| heat, and the trees are always kept 


| beauty and a joy forever.” 


species, but all forms of practical 
fruits are included, from the com- 
mon plum to the rarest persimmon. 
One of the advantages of this meth- 
od is the proximity of growth thus 
made possible. Twelve feet is suf- 
ficient space between them, unless 
they are trained into fantastic shapes; 
and when the wall on which they 
grow is covered with glass in such a 
way that both sides can be utilized, 
the number of trees that can be 
grown in small space is astonishing. 

Throughout New England there is 
an ever-increasing utilization of 
brick or masonry walls for espalier 


| work. Most of these are built with 


an overhang of glass extending a 
couple of feet above the south side 
where the vine-trees are cultivated. 

This glass throws the rays of sun- 
light directly over the trees and 
warms them continually. The wall 
itself absorbs great quantities of 


warm. No more charming way of 
growing berry bushes could be de- 
vised. Red currants growing along 
a white or grey wall are “a thing of 
In this 
way the bush seems to produce even 
more abundantly than in its natural 
position. Brick walls are especially 
beautiful and serviceable for the 
growing of fruits by the espalier 
method. An old garden wall en- 
closing a small space, and covered 
with pears, apples, peaches, cranber- 
ries and melons, presents a picture 
for an artist. And the cultivation of 
gardens is trnly the work of an 
artist, and is the kind of art work 
that pays financially as well. 


Tue ALL-YEAR GREENHOUSE 


Winter, summer, spring, or fall, 
the joys of a greenhouse are never- 
ending. But especially is it a place 
for rest and recreation. Here the 
tired business man may spend hours 


| on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 


with his hobbies among the vege- 
tables and flowers. And the wife 
who loves to dig among her flowers 
while the snow is still on the ground, 
has a tropical spot at hand. 

The joy that one receives from a 
greenhouse depends upon the taste 
of the person. One man has his 
eyes open for the money to be made; 
another cares mainly for the flowers; 
and still others enjoy the work 
among beautiful green growing 
plants. But all who are fortunate 
enough to have at least a small 
greenhouse, may find unending plea- 
sure in its care. The enthusiast can 
get much information from old ex- 
perienced gardeners and from vari- 
ous seed houses and nurseries. I 
have found them ever willing to give 
valuable information, and sometimes 
they distribute free printed matter 
regarding frnits and flowers, and their 
cultivation, which is most helpful. 

There is no end to the kinds of 
flowers that can be grown, and even 
the most fastidious may find his 
every desire fulfilled. Vegetables 
may be raised under glass, and they 
are ever interesting both from a prac- 
tical and artistic standpoint. Fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers may all be 
grown under the same roof, if the 
proper kinds are selected. But fruits 
generally require special attention, 
and should be attempted only where 
there is plenty of glass and sunlight. 

Everything from tomatoes to green 
peppers and cucumbers can be grown 
under glass. If artistically arranged, 


As for orchids, 
this Oncidium 
barely suggests 
their attractive- 
NESS 


vegetables may be made to look quite 
as attractive as real flowers. The 
telegraph cucumber clings to the 
wall in a most artistic manner, while 
dwarf peppers are indeed beautiful. 
Cauliflower is the easiest of all veg- 
elables to grow indoors and will 
thrive under ordinary treatment. 
Lettuce and radishes are easy to 
grow with the least amount of work, 
while mushrooms need no care other 
than planting. They thrive under 
benches and in damp corners, en- 
tirely ont of the way. 

Beans are easily grown throughout 
the winter by successive plantings. 
They also require very little space 
as they can be trained against the 
walls. And so the person of small 
means may have a variety in the 
home food supply during the entire 
year, and especially during the win- 
ter is this desirable, not only for the 
sake of the palate, but because of the 
health. There is no excuse for the 
family of ordinary means being lim- 
ited to potatoes, cabbage, and tur- 
nips during the winter months; all 
the ordinary vegetables can be pro- 
duced with a small amount of care 
and expenditure. 


Sunroom EVOLUTION 


The sunroom is already a dis- 
tinct feature in most well-planned 
homes. The marvelous developments 
in indoor plant culture are partly re- 
sponsible for this new evolution. 
Nothing is so cheerful and pleasing 
as a sunroom in winter with win- 
dows blossoming with flowers. It 
gives a touch of nature in the warm 
perfumed atmosphere of midsummer. 

In choosing plants for a sunroom 
one should consult with a reliable 
florist and sccure only those sorts 
which will be suitable to his particular 
sunroom. Many sunrooms, as they 
are used for living-rooms, keep only a 
comfortable temperature and are in 
no sense of the word conservatories. 
In such a room evergreens which 
will produce blossoms in a semi-dor- 
mant state are especially desirable. 
Holland bulbs do well in such a 
place, also various kinds of smaller 
bulbous plants. Purple oxalis is a 
perpetual delight for the sunroom. 
A variety of mosses and lichens can 
be used to much artistic advantage 
if planted on rocks with a few grey 
boughs of dead apple trees for 
props. Several kinds of gerani- 
ums with tradescantias around them 
produce a most delightful effect. A 
few red-berried plants are always in 
good taste in such situations. 
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JENNY WREN © 


Rustic Bird Houses are 
the best and “Crescent make” 
are the best rustic ones. 

Our designs are a result of 


much study and thought. Orig- 
inality is the Keynote. 


Crude imitations appear from 
time to time but, the original 
“Crescent” is doing a larger 
business every year. 


Our Blue Book Free. 


THE CRESCENT CO. 
“Birdville” Tome River, N. J. 


Everything For The 
Greenhouse 
John C. Moninger & Co. 


Chicago 
New York 


Cincinnati 


GILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Plan NOW to get ready to 
plant your native ferns, 
Dlants and bulbs 
early in the 
spring. Early 
lanting brings 
est results. 


N S Send for 
SS 


descrip- 
ape catalag 

EDWARD GILLETT 
10 Main Street, Southwick, Mess. 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
Amerlcan Seed Catalog. A book of 204 
pages, fully illustrated. It ie mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Best Nursery Stock Ever Grown 


Evergreens, Frult and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Wedge Plants, Vines, Roses, 
Mardy J*erennials. 

Prepsring of Plans, Laying out of Grounds, 
Tree and Shruhbery Decorating Work. 


The STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Inc. 


Landscape Gardeners and Nurserymen 


Tel. 333 


New Canaan, Conn. 


FARR’S HARDY PLANT 


SPECIALTIES 


Ņ The edition of 1915-16 is ob- 
a falnable, and will be mallei 
free. it containa lists of exclu- 


sive Peonles, Irises, end new and rar 


flowering shrubs, 
The Edition of 1917-18 will be ready ebout 
Kannu 1, 1917—send your name now, so 
that a cony may be reserved for yon. 
BERTRANN H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


106 Gartield Avenua’ Wycmisting, Pe. 


JOHN WANAMAKER DAHLIA 


Book The Dahlia 


By Laurence K. Peacock 


Four editions have long been exhausted. Fifth and 
entirely revised edition now ready. Price 50c, postpaid. 
A beautifully illustrated, practical and complete 
treatise by the acknowledged American Dahlia au- 
thority, who for 33 yeara has always had the finest 
blooms, regardless of adverse conditions. 


Even the novice is assured of aucceas in Dahlia culture 
by following the clear, conciae and simply wrilten in- 
structiona gleaned from a life-time experience in 
Dahlia growing. 


Peacock Dahlia Farms, Berlin, N. J. 


War—Peace—Prosperity g eenn des 


Among all Gladioli this new trio — War, 
Peace, Prosperity—stands unsurpassed in color, 
in size of flower, in length of spike. 

Wer—Deep blood-red, shading to crimson-black. 
Peace—The finest white. Slight litac feathering on 
inferior petals. 
PROSPERITY~New, and first offering. Bright rose- 
pink, shading to madder-lake. Large flowers, long 
spikes. 

One Bulb of Each Variety $3 

Sent to Any Address for 

Only two collections to a customer. 
sold in this collection only. 

War, Peace, and Prosperity are illustrated aud de- 
scribed in detail in my booklet for 191 


The Glory of the Garden 


with many other well-known and desirable varieties. 
You may have a copy free if you will send your name 
and address aud mention this magazine. Write today. 


ARTHUR COWEE—Meedowvale Ferme, 
Berlin, New York 


Prosperity is 


Spraying Results Guaranteed 
Liberal Offer No Fruit Grower Should Miss 
Here's proof-positive of our unbounded confidence In "SCALECIDE” as the most 


effective dormant spray. We gan make the following proposition to any rellable 


PE h n. 8 helf with 
herd in half, no matter how largo or how sme prey one- 

EONA ECIDE" anid the other with Lime-Sulfur, for three years, everything else being 

equal. ff. at the end of that tme, three disinterested frult growers say that the part 

spreyed with “SCALECIDE 1s not in every wey better than that aprayed y vith Lime- 

Sulfur, we will retum the money you paid us for the “SCALECIDE.* Could anything 


ba fairer? Write today for full particu ars. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists, Dept. 2, 50 Church Street, New York 
B. HAMMOND TRACY 


Ar A ‘ a 17, WENHAM, MASS, 
© dma; 
Write for Ikistrated Booklet 


I’m Starting a 
Garden of Roses 


wrote one of our friends, “so 
please send me three desirable 
sorts for this venture.” We 
selected and sent them—they 
were so satisfactory that we 
now offer the three in one 
collection— 


Killarney Queen. A beautiful 
ink, superior to the ald Kil- 
arney. 


Rhea Reld. Rich orange-scartet. 
Awarded gold medal aa the best 
out-door rose. 


Sunburet. New and a gem. 
Bronzy yellow, fading to apricot. 


One Plant of Each for 
$1.50 


Delivered to Your Home 
Two Plants of each for $2.75 


Order before February 10. 
Plants will be shipped in time 
for planting. 


Baur’s Rose, Plant and Tree 
Catalogue 

is ready for mailing. It tells how 

to plant and care for the things 

that grow, with a list of varieties 

that are worth having in any gar- 

den. Write for it today. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Grounds and Gardens 
PLAN NOW 


what you will plant this spring. 
By so doing YOU WILL BE 
PREPARED to get best results 
at planting time. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG 


tells you about the best things in 
frnits, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, perennials, etc., and gives 
you a reasonable price for strictly 
first-class stock. Write us for it 
or send the coupon—today. 


The Coe, Converse & Edwards Co. 
Narsery and Landseape Men 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


THE COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO.: 


Please send mo your illustreted 1917 catalog. 


Address ., 
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Bath room beauty 


KOHLER Bath Tubs are specified for the finest 
hotels and the most luxurious apartment buildings, 
such as the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. This 
is because of the unequaled beauty and excellence of 


KOHLER WARE 


—Always of one quality—the highest 


But it is not for conspic- 
uously high-class buildings 
only thai KOHLER Bath Tubs, 
Lavatories and Sinks are most 
suitable. 


KOHLER WARE, with its 
hygienic designs and superior 
enamel, is in wide and rapidly 
increasing demand for the less 
expensive houses, apariments 
and bungalows. 


The trade-mark “KOHLER,” 
in faint blue in the enamel of 
every KOHLER product, is our 
quality guarantee. If you are 
building, request your architect 
to specify KOHLER WARE 
for your bath rooms. 

Write for our new book, 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER.” It 
contains illustrations of our 
many altraclive patterns, 


Address Depariment F-1 


BRANCHES 


Boston New York 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Detroit Chicago 
Indianapolis 


The“ Viceroy,” Plate V-14 
[Patent Applied For} 


AAYAN AAIDD TITORAS TEATAR EAO E 


IN THE FOREMOST HOM 


of America where the best is an abso- 
lute necessity, the most important 


feature of the kitchen is 


DEANE’S PATENT 
FRENCH RANGE 


Substantial in construction, including pat- 
ented features that insure uniform heating 
and reduction in coal consumption, it will 
give thoroughly satisfactory service and 
long outlast other types of kitchen ranges. 
Before you buy, investigate the merits of 


the DEANE, 


We also manufacture plate warmers, 
broilers, incinerators, steel cooks’ tables, 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler. Wis, U.S.A. London 


BRANCHES 


St. Paul St. Louis 
Houston 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


* 


Columbia Lavatory 
Piate -205-A 


laundry ranges, etc. Fuller information on 


request. 


Bramhall, Deane Company, 


UUCERNNTUCODUTUESNONEESQUQCOQOUUTORNUUUGENNNNGGSEUGAUOTYESOOOOUELSS099000000008BDUOUUUUEONAUUTOEOQOOOOOOOOOUUUUUNENONEEASENUUUORROQOQOOOOOGUUUYESNOUASS900000089U0UUNSREEES200 092000191831 


No.209. Patent French Range in combine- 
tion with Gas Range and Broiler 


261-265 Weat 36th St. 
: NEW YORK CITY 


IND 


House & Garden 


The Mantel Shelf and Wall Above 
(Continued from page 45) 


mantel background; the fundamental 
conceptions of the use of lines are 
utterly at variance in the two styles 
which mix just about as well as oil 
and water. The decoration of the 
early Georgian mantel, however, will 
not necessarily be austere in charac- 
ter. Framed in the overmantel panel 
there may be the softening grace 
of a portrait of the colorful wealth 
of an old still life painting of flowers 
or fruit in a vase. 

The mantel shelf itself may bear 
Chinese vases or jars, of opulent 
hue and fanciful pattern, whose pure 
curves echo the curves of the mould- 
ings, whereas the restless, over- 
crowded rococo curves of the Louis 
Quinze candelabra would have jan- 
gled sadly. Or, instead of Chinese 
or Delft vases, there may be old 
Spanish brass candlesticks of equally 
pure and restful lines. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Although a good, but thoroughly 
familiar, method of treating such a 
mantel has been purposely alluded 
to, a dozen other possibilities might 
easily be suggested for the same 
mantel where the composition would 
be quite as harmonious because there 
would be somcthing in common, 
some basic affinity between the lines 
of the background and the lines of 
the decorations. There is no reason 
why garniture of contemporary date 
or of obviously close stylistic affin- 
ities should be chosen. It is enough 
if there is some point of contact, 
some harmony by either analogy or 
contrast of design, to put garniture 
and background in the same or a 
related decorative key. 

The early Georgian overmantel 
might just as suitably have had a 
sunburst clock with gilded spreading 
rays in the middle of its large panel, 
with two large old pewter Chinese 
temple vases at the ends of the 
shelf and a pewter incense burner in 
‘the middle. Or, again, in the panel 
might be a painted Chinese sign of 
subdued colors with raised figures 
of jade and a frame of teakwood. 

Common sense will forbid the 
loading of any mantel with a multi- 
plicity of photograph frames and 
other gew-gaws and gimcracks, all 
of which are manifestly unsuitable. 
It necessarily follows that a mantel 
suitably garnished will have dignity. 


Pictures Over MANTELS 


A word seems proper, before pass- 
ing on, anent the suitability of pic- 
tures for overmantel decoration. 
Family portraits belong naturally in 
a dining-room or library, both of 
them rooms of essentially intimate 
character, but not. in a drawing- 
room. There are, however, plenty of 
portraits, after the English 18th Cen- 
tury manner, that are sufficiently 
decorative and impersonal to be 
used in a drawing-room if desired. 
Old still life pictures with dark 
grounds, or decorative panels done 
in the same style, are nearly always 
adaptable to varied needs. A land- 
scape for overmantel decoration 
must be carefully chosen and must 
have qualities that establish a bond 
of affinity with the setting. The 
frame, too, must have special con- 
sideration. A glaring example of 
what not to do is furnished by an 
instance known to the writers in 
which a brilliant Redfield landscape 
in a gilt frame was hung on the 
rough plaster wall above an austere 
Jacobean mantel of grey stone. The 
picture is excellent; so is the mantel. 
But the combination is utterly un- 


suitable, both are unjustly treated and 
both are indubitably spoiled. 


SYMMETRY 


The fireplace ordinarily divides a 
wall space symmetrically and is 
symmetrical in its own architectural 


expression. It is, therefore, fitting 
and natural that its garnishing 
should have symmetry. This does 


not imply stiffness. The arrange- 
ment of the mantel garniture may be 
triple, as in the case of candlesticks, 
candelabra or vases at the ends, with 
incense burner, a bronze or other 
object in the middle. Or it may be 
quadruple with four similar, equi- 
distant, balancing objects or two 
pairs of ornaments. Again, in the 
case of a long mantel, it may be 
quintuple as, for instance, in using 
one of the old Lowestoft garnitures 
of three jars and two vases, or vice 
versa. The overmantel garniture 
will usually consist of one feature or 
of a central feature flanked by a pair 
of pieces. The value of pairs in 
mantel furnishing is patent. 


ForMALITY AND RESTRAINT 


On the mantel depends much of 
the dignity of a room’ and its very 
nature connotes a degree of for- 
mality. This inherent formality the 
garniture should reflect without, 
however, making it oppressive. 

Do not be afraid of empty spaces; 
they are restful and dignified and 
act as foils to lend appropriate em- 
phasis to objects of decorative 
worth. The mantel shelf and the 
sideboard top are the two most 
abused spaces in the majority of 
households. They are habitually 
crowded with trivial things that ruin 
their appearance and, like weeds, 
choke the legitimate garniture that 
is worth while. Honor the prin- 
ciple of restraint; have hut few 
things on the mantel, or above it, 
and let each one of them be deserv- 
ing of attention, 


APPLYING CONCENTRATION 


In garnishing the mantel and over- 
mantel the principle of concentra- 
tion bids us provide a central feature 
of interest for the eye to rest upon, 
with subsidiary spots of interest— 
not too many—to balance and lead up 
to it. In many successful composi- 
tions the overmantel feature fo- 
cuses interest and dominates the 
auxiliary garniture standing upon 
the mantel shelf, or else the over- 
mantel feature is an intensified 
background and subsidiary in inter- 
est to the objects on the shelf for 
which it is really a foil. 

The gilt sunburst clock, of the 
early Georgian mantel previously re- 
ferred to, is an admirable example 
in concentration of decorative in- 
terest; the pewter vases and incense 
burner, of more sombre color, lead 
up to it and enhance its value. But 
there the eye stops; it has enongh 
to interest it and to stimulate appre- 
ciation without satiety. 

Beware of scattering interest too 
much. Have one or two emphatic 
points and play up to them. Too 
much diffusion perplexes and wearies 
the eye and, at the same time, mud- 
dles and even destroys the character 
of the decoration which, so far as 
ability to enjoy it is concerned, 
might just as well consist of a con- 
gerics of the incoherent and brain- 
like convolutions so characteristic of 
old Maya temple carvings. 

In addition to keeping mantel dec- 
oration direct and not muddled in 
its effect, one must secure enough 
contrast with the background and 
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AS you touch 
the switch 


your room is 
bathed in mel- 
low, soothing 
light. Good for 


eyes and nerves. 


S&A Light- 
ing Fixtures are 
beautiful in de- 
sign and reason- 
able in price. 


See for yourself 

VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Wrtte today for Booklet E” 
t SHAPIRO & ARONSON & 
20 WARREN STHEET. NEW YORK 
__Orte Block West of Brooklyn Bridge. 


Thia classic vase ia one of many 
beautiful designa in our collection of 
Garden Pottery, which Includes an 
interesting variety of Flower Pota, 
Bird Fonts, Sun-dials, Benches and 
other artistic pleces. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 
3218 Walnut Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 


SUN DIALS 


REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESIGNS 
from $3.50 Up 
Also full line of Bird 
Fountaina snd ether gar- 

den requisites. 
Manufactured by 

The M. D. JONES CO. 

71 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


THE NAME 


Western Electric 


on a Vacuum Cleaner, Inter-phone, elec- 
tric tron or washing machine, sewing 
machine, motor or other home conven- 


ience is a full GUARANTEE of QUALITY 


A SHARONWARE 
BIRD- 
B ATH 


Is ornamental In Mself 
and adds new charm to 
any Inwn because of the 
birds It atiracts. 


A Most Appropriate Gift for 
the Friend Who Loves Birds 
Endorsed by the 
National Audubon Saciety 
Crystal Spring Bird 
Bath. Height, 39 ineh- 
es; bowl, 17 Inches 
across. Made of frost- 
p T o t aaruncial stone. 

Price (F. 0. 

B. N. ¥). $10.00 

Send for descriptive prica 

list ef Sharonware Garden 
Furniture. 

SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 

86 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


1 
| 
1 
VASE IN STONY GRAY TERRA COTTA $7.50 | 


$ 
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*. House & Garden,” inclose your cheque. for 


House 6 Garden 
Will Shop for You | 


OR the convenience of those of 
our friends and readers who are 
too far away or too busy toshop for 
themselves, House & Garden main- 
tains a corps of highly trained women 
shoppers who spend practically their 
entire lives in New York shops. 


Through their aid, at no extra charge, 
you may purchase anything for your 
house, garden, or grounds. 


Such departments as “Seen in the Shops” 
are specifically designed to put before you 
the newest and most attractive things now 
on sale in the smart New York shops. 


Say: “I saw it on such-and-such a page of 


the cost of the article, and whatever it is will 
be sent you without delay. 


You need not waste time in local shops 
with limited stocks when all of New York 
is within your reach through. House & 
Garden’s expert shoppers. You are always 
free to make the fullest use of our Shopping 
Service whenever it will save you time, 
trouble, and a trip to New York. Address: 
House & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE, 445 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Our Service 


Is At Your Service 


Fouse% arden 


With which is incorporated American Homes 8 Gardens 
Conde Nast - Publisher 
445 Fourth Ave New York 


-— GORHAM GALLERIES 


+ 


The “HOLD-FAST” 


casement adjuster —a sash 
operator of unusually hand- 


some appearance. 

With the “Told-Fast” you 
can easily adjust and lock 
your windows in any position 
without disturbing screens or 
storm sash. 

The “Hold-Fast” is one of 
the C-H casement necessities 
deseribed in our Handbook. 


It's Free—Write Now 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


1 So. Clinton Street Chicago, IIL 


Rare Furniture of 


DANER S Old English Tradition 


Finished to your arder In Antique Natural 
Wood tones or lovely old l'alychrome ef- 
fects. Why purchase crude atock produc- 
tiona when you ean EXPRESS YOUR 
OWN INDIVIOUALITY? Wes make from 
log to finished ehject for our own cue- 
tomers. Pieces held in “Ths White” 
ready for immediate finishing. Singla 
rooma or whole house. 

tt'rire to-day for our complete Catalog, 

"A-1" or call at Exhtbtsion Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
Firat Door West ef Fifth Avenue. 4th Floor 


EOONAIAOOAODOODAIDOOLOBRANATPTIORCADOOI SANOA Ssg orao torea ntorraegoterooetorsnor otesi 


Sculpture by American 
Artists 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Sereet 
New York Cuy 
‘E\easaeeanasenosrneceonasenevensceoeanevonevennsvescatarovauseeuseousegnonssetsestnerzsuana: 
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Flint’s Fine Furniture f 
ORIENTALRUGS & DECORATIONS 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 
20-26 WEST 36ch ST. 


Givea men more serviceand more 
comfort for its eoat than any other 
article they wear. Ita put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holda 


socka neatly and aecurely 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


Seeds with 
a Lineage 


HE famous gardens of 


Great Britain and 
Europe all know Carters 
Tested Seeds. The beauty 
of the wonderful lawns and 
estates gives yearly testi- 
mony to their excellence. 


For generations these seeds 
have been selected and 
tested with patient care. At 
Raynes Park, London, the 
celebrated Carter trial 
grounds, seed experts con- 
tinually are working to im- 
prove the present strains 
and to produce new va- 
rieties. 


Carters Tested Seeds have 
given exceptional results in 
the United States proving 
entirely suited to our varied 
soils and climate. They will 
produce the same results in 
your garden. 


We will send free on re- 
quest our 1917 catalogue 
“Garden and Lawn.” It 
is profusely illustrated in 
color giving the exact re- 
production of many of the 
varieties listed. 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Branch of James Carter & Co, 
Raynes Park, London, Eng. 


The Mantel Shelf and Wall Above 
(Continued from page 64) 


its surroundings. Otherwise one- 
half the effect of the mantel garni- 
ture is likely to sink into the wall. 
Jangling, riotous contrasts that hit 
one in the face are not desirable, 
but it is always possible to secure an 
agreeable result like one of the fol- 
lowing :—a pre-Raphaelite picture in 
a Florentine frame against a ground 
of dull greenish, loose-woven old 
brocade; a Chinese painting in re- 


| verse on glass, in a teakwood frame, 


against a rough grey plaster wall; a 
small carved oak dole cupboard, 
flanked by plain silver candlesticks, 


against a full-colored old brocade, 
embroidery or bit of verdure tapes- 
try; a square-topped and triple- 
paneled William and Mary mirror 
against cream white woodwork; and, 
finally, bronzes against dull grey 
plaster wall. i 

Every mantel, of conrse, offers its 
own individual problems and no cat- 
egorical, patent medicine directions 
can be given to suit every case, but 
a faithful application and rational 
interpretation of the principles just 
presented may be depended upon to 
bring a successful issue. 


Why Is An Antique? 
(Continued from page 16) 


where, I priced antique jewelry. 
Everywhere, I was taken for a dealer 
in antiques. When I asked Mr. Gold- 
berg if the proprietors of old curi- 
osity shops haunted his lair, he 
answered, “Sure!” 

Naturally, not all the “unredeemed 
pledges” at Goldberg’s represent the 
handiwork of Second-Story Bill. 
Naturally, not all the antiques at 
Carney’s reputable establishment ar- 
rived there by way of Goldherg’s. 
Mr. Carney professes never to have 
met Mr. Goldberg. But Mr. Carney 
has opened his heart to me with great 
candor, and added little to the charm 
of “associations.” “Where do we get 
our stuff? off liars.” 


Tue Herr in [ietRtooms 


I hesitate to crown Mr. Carney 
with honors he may not deserve, and 
yet I sincerely believe him to be the 
most finished connoisseur in liars 
anywhere at large. They come, bring- 
ing their wares. To bull the market, 
they tell heartbreaking tales. “My 
sainted Aunt Keziah gave me this on 
her death-bed.” 

“This I have cherished since my 
squalling infancy. My great-great 
grandmother received it from an 
uncle who fought at Plymouth 
Rock.” 

Or possibly, “On my bended knees 
—boohoo!—l promised my grand- 
father never, never, never to part 
with this sacred memento, but, but—” 
whereas the individual looks pros- 
perous, and Mr. Carney is tempted 
to inquire, “Honestly, now, were you 
really so stuck on Gramp?” 

In some cases, doubtless, the tales 
are true. So much the worse. Your 
gain is the other chap’s irreparable 
loss. In vain will you salve your con- 
science regarding the acquisition or 
say in the words of Miss May Irwin, 
“Tain’t tainted.” 

Tainted it remains, if not with 
crime or with humbug, then with 
calamity or with vulgar indifference. 

For heirlooms, precious keepsakes 
that have “never been outside fam- 
ily,” I entertain a cordial affection. 
For even purchased antiques, I have 
a liking no ghastly revelations can 

olly uproot. Goldberg will not. 
N®k&her will Sécond-Story Bill. And, 
curionsly, this liking—or remnant 
of a liking—~is*in itself an affair 
of association and feeds on sentiment. 
I cherish a reminder of the olden 
times. I especially cherish a re- 
minder to which clings a beauty not 
capable of reproduction. Most of 
all, I cherish things made with hands. 

As all this sounds inconsistent, let 
me reason with myself out lond and 
discover why I feel as I do. 


If abominable discomforts in my 
hundred year old house constrained 
me to move away, remember please, 
that the house was not mine, also 
that I should welcome a chance to 


buy it, even now, and move back, and- 


make it livable. Despite its faults, 
I love it still, And I have more 
than once coveted for my wife the 
antique necklace Peirson White res- 
cued from the unclean clutches of 
Mr. Goldberg. As a specimen of 
lapsed craftmanship, how charming! 
As a masterpiece of beauty, how 
rare! I can overlook the taint. And 
I love antiques for loving hands that 
wrought them. Work was joy in 
those golden days. At the week’s 
end, the workman could almost say, 
“A shame to take the money!” In- 
spiration, enthusiasm, the art-impulse 
and a passionate yearning for perfec- 
tion made labor delicious. Each man 
began the thing himself, watched it 
grow beneath his touch, finished it 
himself, and glowed with satisfaction, 
Every moment brought a thrill. 
Whereas, our modern machine driver 
repeating the same process (or a mi- 
nute fraction of a process) -from 
morning till night, puts into it only 
one earnest idea, namely, “When will 
the whistle blow?” 


THE ROMANCE oF TIME 


With the rest, I feel the vague ro- 
mance of time itself. In my dining- 
room stands an antique mahogany 
table from Carney’s—semi-antique, to 
be exact! I am fully conscious that 
Carney got it “off a liar.” When it 
came into my possession, it was 
marred hy kitchen knives—had been 
despised. I do not relish recalling 
those who once despised it. And yet 
I greatly relish imagining the un- 
known worthies to whom it was long 
and fondly beloved and the good 
cheer it groaned under and the sto- 
ries and laughter and _ hilarities it 
heard from the lips on which today 
“the mossy marbles rest.” Very pos- 
sibly they were people I should not 
have cared to know. I am not forget- 
ting that. But time, with its myste- 
ries, makes them romantic. 


Then, too, there is the glee of col- | 3 


lecting. I understand from Mr. Car- 
ney that collectors alone are worth a 
small fortune to him every year. 
From the ends of the land they come. 
Yesterday, a Texan purchased a tea- 
cup completing a set and can now die 
happy. When it is an adventure of 
the twelfth teacup, a Texan will mort- 
gage his baby. 

Would you like to get rich? Then 
buy a twelfth teacup at the Five and 
ten Cent Store, and wait. Eventu- 

(Continued on page 68) 


House & Garden 


ARBLE 


Mantels, Benches 
Consoles, Fountains 
Sun Dial Pedestals 


Tare PRETE 


S. KLABER & CO. 


126 WEST 34th ST., N. Y. 
Establiehed 1849 


Hicks Catalog on Your 
Library Table 


is like having a landscape gar- 
dener’s expert advice and an 
expert nurseryman’s complete 
price list—always ready to 

consult, always free. 
Its 80 large pages are 
beautifully illustrated with 
122 photographic views 
and 109 detailed sketches 
of plans, groupings, 
methods of planting and 
other helpful 

tions. 

Hicks Trees Save Ten Yeare 
HICKS NURSERIES 


Bos Q, 
GAA Westbury, L. 1. 


KRELAGE'S cvabion 


Begonias, Hardy Perennials, etc., for 
spring planiing, delivered 


Free New York at Growers’ Prices 


Send today for catalog to J. A. de Veer, Sulle 
es yal Wiiliam St., New York, Sole agent 


sugges- 


Phone 68 


DAHLIAS 


Nurseries 


If you are contem- 
plating planting orna- 
J trees and 


roses, 

. this Spring, you 
heed our catalog. 
Contains valuable 
plsnting tables and 
spraying ealendsrs, 
All Morris Nursery 
Stock is sturdy, 
strong and highest 
grede, Fruit trees are 
absolutely true to 
nsme. Send for the 
FREE catalog, NOW. 


The Moris Nursery Co. 
Box 80i, W. Chester, Pa. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Have your trees examined now! 

Learn their reai conditions and 

$ needs from this expert source 
without charge. Ask for book- 

let illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
192 Elm Street KENT, OHIO 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YARD AND ORCHARD 


Ave you arranged to make | 
your yard individual and 
attractive the coming season? 
We will design it free, if de- | 
sired, or you can order from our H 
cataiog for immediate attention. 
J; Our 800 acres of fruit and flowering 
trees, flowers, vines and shrubs, eto., 
offer a varied list that will ploase 
tomers, have proven thelr CUa 
roven el g 
Writo for catalog st once. 7 ia 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. | 
Dept. K, West Chester, Pa. oy y 
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January, 1917 
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SUPREME AUTO OIL 


FLOWS FREELY AT ZERO 


HIS is most important during the Winter months. 

You should know whether the oil you are using 
“flows freely at Zero.” All oils do not possess this 
feature—notably the paraffine base oils, which thicken up 
under cold, and often cause great damage to the motor. 
The safe way is to ask for SUPREME AUTO OIL—it “flows 
freely at Zero,’ and leaves no carbon, owing to the fact that it 


is a Southern Asphalt-base oil, containing no paraffine to gum, 
stick or thicken. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


The largest independent refining company in the world. = 
MMs 
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A \ Yours for the Asking 


Garden success depends upon a 
knowledge of plants and plant- 
ing. Failure comes most often 

from ignorance and inexperi- 
ence. 
Make a careful study of 
our new catalog H. It isa 
handsomely illustrated 


manual of vines, shrubs, 


roses and trees, both fruit 
: and ornamental. Full of expert ad- 
vice and delightful suggestions for beautifying your 
home surroundings. 


A free copy is yours for the 
asking. Ask for Catalog H. 


SLLWANGER $ 
MORTICULTURIRTR 
SSTARLISHED 18490 


CRANE 
RADIATOR VALVES 


ARE USED IN THE FINEST HOMES 


67 


CROKER 
OWS 


Fire Chief 
Croker built him- 
self a house down 
on Long Island. 


When his guests 
were assembled at 
dinner, he told 
them the next room 
was afire. 


“But don’t worry,” said Croker. “I shut the door.” 


It was a test to prove the absolute safety of the fireproof house 
—built of 


NATCO » HOLLOW - TILE 


A veteran fireman knows houses as a doctor knows anatomy. 
You can’t fool him on construction. He has had to rip it apart too 
often in the search for the hidden spark. 


Grosvenor Atterbury, the famous architect, says “Natco is an 
ideal construction material.” 


Why? Because Natco construction means permanent, strong, 
solid walls, partitions and floors, everlastingly fireproof. 


Because Natco construction is cheaper than brick or concrete, 
and while more expensive than frame, the resulting economies in 
maintenance and insurance will in the course of a few years offset 
this initial increased outlay. 

Because the Natco wall means lower coat bills, more comfort, no vermin, 


no dampness—a single thickness of the big hollow tile with stucco ontside 
and plaster inside, and your modern and cfhicient wall is complete. 


Want to know more ahout Natco? 
Ask your architeet—he knows. Or 
send us ten cents for 32-page hand- 
book, “Fireproof flouses,’ with 25 
illustrations of modern and artistic 
homes, combining economy, comfort 
and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 


COMPANY 


488 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a Natco XXX Hollow Tile 
of the type used for residence wal 
construction. These hig units mean 
quick and = strong construction and 
everlasting safety against fire. Note 
the air cells which make the Natco 
wall temperature and damp proof, and 
the patented dovetail scoring on the 
surface for a strong mechanical bond 
with decorative outside stucco and 
inside plaster. No studding or lath 
is required. There is a Natco tile for 
every Dati ay purpose, from smallest 
residence to largest skyscraper. It is 
the most modern building material 
made. 


THE MATERIAL THAT MADE THE 


SKYSCRAPER POSSIBLE 


TE E charm 
and comfort 
of a room cannot 
be realized until 
you have fur- 
nished it in 

WHIP-0-WILL-0 
FURNITURE 


Our trade mark 


in willaw furni- ` 
ture. 
Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Dept. 
~A 


WHIP-0-WILL-O FURNITURE CO., 352 Adams Are Scranton, Pa. 


are prevented from slam- 
ming by the 


Stanley Garage Door Holder 


Doors equipped with Stanley 
Garage Hardware close snugly, 
leavingnocracksforwintry winds 
and dampness to penetrate. It is 
for sale at all the better hard- 
ware stores. 
If you intend apo a garoge 
you will find the Stanley Garage 
Book “H1” very helpful. Send 
: for it today. 
The Staoley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
New Yark Chicago 


temas ARPT OCR eo TARR COTA 


Hurnituee | 


of every notable epoch, 
including many specially 
designed pieces, is re- 
tailed at no prohibitive 
cost in this great estab- 
lishment, devoted exclusively to 
Furnilure. 


O wind’s an “ill wind” 
if your garage doors 
j 


Suggestions may be 
gained from de luxe prints 
of well appointed rooms, 
which will be sent gratis 


upon request. 


New York Galleries 


Grand Rapids Fimiture Company 


INCORPO! 


34~36 West 32% St. New York 


McCray Refrigerators 


Active cold air circulation — Sanitary 
linings. Send for catalogue. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
716 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


When You Build 


please bear in mind that there le still plenty of 


WHITE PINE 


Send for our free booklet 
** White Pine in Home Building’" 
WHITE PINE BUREAU 
1719 Merchants’ Bank Building 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


In Your Ga 


Conaider how much 
more charm and attrac- 
tion your garden wonld 
have if Ton wers to add 
only a ainipla stone vaas, 
bench or sun-dial. 

We have tha largest 
collection of models for 
garden ornamenta and 


ean fill every require- 
ment, TIitustrated cata- 
logua sent on request, 


The Erkins Studios 


namenial Stone 


226 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Factory, Astoria, L. 1. 
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Why Is An Antique 
(Continued from page 66) 


ally it will be genuine Old Wool- tables, chairs, and armoires are not 
worth. Perhaps you will not wait long. invariably the shams a disillusioned 

The other day I visited a depart- M. Prévost would suggest ?—fairly 
ment store’s “model house,” and—can easily. Apply to an honest, dealer. 
you credit it?—on a wall in the Dealers who pay good rent in good 
“model” living-room hung an em- streets are not scamps. And take 
broidered motto: “God Bless Our along an expert. Highly trained spe- 
Home.” Adored, demoded, ridiculed, cialists will attend you for a fee. 


deh 


Beautiful Andirons 


i i ‘ i i i Grates 
kicked out, and well-nigh forgotten, Should you still get cheated, it will Gas Loga Basket 
ae a i Sc Fend 
it is now an antique—and genuine! not be Mr. Carney’s fault or the ex- PE tools cal eras 
But how are we sure? How may pert’s, but rather a vindication of a Darhipera Wood Holdera 


a mere dabhler in antiques—or, for principle set down by the late Ter- 
that matter, the collector—satisfy rence O'Hara. There’s many a slip 
himself that mottoes, teacups, jewels, ’°twixt the two mugs. 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—Fre 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect gooda. 

ASK YOUB BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 


334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. = 
EE 
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mempen 


Beautify Your Home Outside 
Piantbeantifu! ornamentaltrees 
und abruba to add a picturesque |} 
touch; plant for fruiting, Green's 
true-to-name fruit trees, etc., sil 
of whicb yon can buy from ua st: 
Half Agent’s Prices 
We seil direct to ym. There ls no 
Nursery Agent to pay. Green's 
atock isbacked by forty yearsof ano» 
cesaful growing und direct selling. 
Send for our Catalog. Contains 
valuable information and monsy- 
paving conihination offera. 
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Miss SWIFT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


11 E. SSTA ST. NEW YORK, 


A surimono by Sori, exquisite in its soft browns and delicacy of 
coloring. The lady of the house brings her master ker New Year 
wishes 


Flooring is an important 
conslđeration when remodeling or 
bullding. Hardwood floors meet 
every demand. They add the beauty 
you desire and they give everlasting wear. 


Instruction Book FREE 
Our big, beautiful book illustrates and explains 
how to best select and shows the 
proper treatment in laying and 
caring for hardwood floors. 
\ Write today ior your copy. 
4 You will need its valuable 
À information. Address 
\ I) THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 

i 1338 Beechsr St. 

Indiaaepolis, Indiana 


Surimono—the New Year Cards of Japan 
(Continued from page 21) 


reputable dealers of color-prints. laurels and the pots and pans gave 
From the writer's point of view so hint of his tonal prowess, 1 do not 
great is the intrinsic, intellectual in- venture to suggest! This concert 
terest of these New Year’s and other ticket surimono reminds the collector 
surimono of occasion that even those that one writer says, “the surimono 
prints not by a supreme master are resembled nothing so much in Eng- 
fully worth one’s attention and would lish art as the ‘admission’ and “bene- 
form, in themselves, a worthy col- fit’ tickets engraved by Bartolozzi, 
lection, heretical as this opinion might mostly after Cepriani.” Hokusai’s 
seem to a “supremest.” pupils were famous for their match- 
As to the introduction of surimono Jess surimono, although not one of 
we know but little. Edward Strange them equalled that master in the field 
tells us of a print in the Victoria and of landscape. 
Albert Museum, London, by Hokui 
bearing the title, “Adzuma Nishis- Tue Occasion or SURIMONO 
kiye Yurei,’ (which, translated, is 
“History of Japanese Color Prints”), | Surimono were often called forth 
a print bearing a long inscription say- by name changes. An additional in- 
ing, among other things that “in the stance is the surimono which Kumi- 
period of Genwa (A. D. 1616-1623) sada, when changing his name to 
Katsushika Hokushi, a comic poet Toyokum, sent forth to his friends 
who lived in Musashi, ordered Chika- in 1844. This was decorated with a 
matsu Ryusai to engrave on cherry- portrait of himself, signed Gototei 
wood a picture of a pine branch, and Kumsada and concluding “From this 
this was the beginning’ of Surimono.” year I take the name of Toyokuni 
But I very much doubt if this Japa- the second, 7th day of the New 
nese inscription is entitled to be taken Year.” 
as reliable, containing as it does ob- The New Year’s festival in Japan 
vious errors. However, we do know extends over fifteen days, and many 
that the earliest surimono by Hoku- are the observances peculiar to it and 
sai (it was signed Mugura Shunro) the symbols and traditions with 
appeared in 1793. This surimono an- which these observances are invested. 
nounced and was occasioned by the Naturally, the New Year's surimono 
change of name by the musician designs reflect, in infinite variety, all 
Tokiwaszu, for whom Hokusai de- these things. The Aakara mono or 
signed it and by whom it was issued good luck symbols play an important 
as a complimentary concert ticket. part—the hat, hammer, key, straw 
lts design depicted a young water- coat, bag or purse, sacred gem or 
seller, seated on his bucket yoke, pearl, scrolls, clove, shippo or seven 
while pe and pans were shown on precious things and the weights, in 
a stand nearby. Whether or not this designs. Then the customary New 
symbolized Mozitayn’s resting on his Year gifts are frequently pictured, 


CHAMBERLIN goni 
dows meana 
METAL freedom trae 
WEATHER STRIP jis or al 
ime. Appli: 
to windowa, doors, casement vinden Sela 
and French windowa in old or new homes, 
Made, guaranteed and installed by 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 
117 Dinan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Write for address of branch near you. 


4! Contains practical 
suggestions on how 


== to make your home artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Explains how yon can easily 


and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


. . 
Building? 
This book willtell you of newest, most at- 
tractive color combinations for interior dec- 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful asexpensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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January, 


0 $5—for this “4-Room” 
Dodson Wren House 


Brings the Birds 


Built by the man tho 
birds love—J. If. Dodson, 
Director of the American 
Auduhon Association. 


son builds them all. Ite h 
spent 22 years at thia labor 
wtth cop- ay of love, AN designo pstented, 
per coping. Bird Bock Free—The illus- 
Hangs fromalimd. trated Dodson book tells how 
to attract native birds to your garden. 
it we send, also fres, a beautiful pleture, in 
color, from ‘Nature Nelghbors,’’ worthy of fram- 
ing. Dodson catalog and price Hst included. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 
731 S. Harrizon Ave., Kankakee, HH). 


Oak; ey- 
press roof 


Cheap Roof 
PONSON [VSTRE ona 


SLATE Good House” 


Moesen Lustra Slate Co., 198 Devanshire St, Boston 


WHITE MOTOR CARS 


Custom Designed 
The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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Planning to Build? 


Then mail the coupon below and 
receive free three attractive and 
valuable issues of The Archi- 
tectural Record—each contain- 
ing a careful selection of the best 
work of leading architects with 
an average of 100 or more illus- 
trations, including exterior and 
interior views and floor plans, 


The Architectural Record is an ar- 
listic monthly magazine illustrating the 
latest work of the most successful archi- 
tects throughout the country. In the 
business section are also described the 
latest and best building materials as well 
ag the furnishings ma specialties which 
add so much of comfort, convenience 
and value. 

From a study of the houses shown 
you are sure to get helpful ideas and 
suggestions for attractive exteriors, con- 
venient arrangement of rooms, appropri- 
ate furnishings, etc. 


Special Offer 


Our November, December and 
January numbers will be sent 
free if you subscribe now to 
start with February, 1917. 


Mail the coupon to-day. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
{19 W. 40th St., New York, 


I accept your special 15 months’ offer and 
enclose $3. (Add 60c for Caneda; $1.00 for 
foreign.) 


Addresa 
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INSPIRATION 


IN YOUR HOME 


HOSE who wish to give their 
homes a distinctive atmosphere must 
seek it in the inspiration of the 
world’s most gifted artists. Itis the use of 
properly selected decorative accessories 
which gives your home that touch of in- 
dividuality which raises it from the com- 
monplace to the distinctive. The only 
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i magazine which adequately deals with all 

; phases of fine and decorative art is 
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NITAI aaaea nannaa amanare, 


[EDAEN PSAE EIPDNNEOETETE E ONONE EVT LENTINI asetama onnan: 


Haig's Etching of Amiens Cothedral 


This reproduction (14 x 21 inches) on Japan paper is a 
gift or possession of permanent inspiration. The regular 
subscription price to ARTS & DECORATION is $3.00. 
In order to secure an immediate, wide circulation for 
ARTS & DECORATION, we are making for a limited 
period two special introductory offers: 


Second Offer—A two years’ 
subacription and two coples 
of the Cathedral Etching for 
$5.00. 


First Offer—-A_ six months’ 
trial subscription to ARTS & 
DECORATION and the Cathe- 
dral Etching for only $1.50. 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive 
home, having some unique decorative feature, each num- 
ber contains numerous properly illustrated articles on 
antiques, collecting, and various phases of art which 
are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 
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Use note paper if you prefer. gurami 
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Thie coupoa is only for your convenience. 
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ARTS & DECORATION, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send ARTS & DECORATION far the 


two years for which I enclase Fee 
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City Water Service 
in the Country 


ANY ane baring an svallable source of 
eupply—from well, spring ur lake—con 
have a water supply system offering to 
the suhurbanite all of the opportunities 
and adventagee which the city family now 
enjoys. From the big Bne of 
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Water Supply 
Systems 


may bo selected an outfit 
which may be operated by 
electricity, gasoline engine, 
kerosene engine, water pres- 
sure or by hand, to eupply an 
H adequate volumo of water, 
$ and at the desired pressure, 
to meet elf requirements. 

If you aro not enjoving the 
many advan- 
tages of a good 
water mpply 
ayatem All in 
and mail to 
ua the coupon 
below, for cata- 
log. and aug- 
gesttona as tn 
the proper kind 
of eystem to 
meet your 
Needs, 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 
Maaafacterere—Geeeral Offices, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Branches In Larger Cities 


Fill In, Detach and Mail This Coupon, New! 

Tha B. B. B, Co., Clevaland—i'lease 
mall complete catalog of “Eureka'* Water 
Pumps and Syetems. i am interested In a 
() pump, () eystem to be operated by 
icheck whieh). 

( Electricity, ( ) Gae Engine, ( ) 
Water Preasure, { } Ifand Power. 

Our dally water consumption is about 
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EXPRESS YOUR_ INDIVIDUALITY IN 
YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


546 5th AVENUE NEW YORK 


FURNISIIING AND DECORATING 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY, IN 
CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WORKS 


74-86 
Park Place 
| New York 


Ornamental 
Fencing. Gates, 
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The Trenton Potteries Co. 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


Make permanent nome 
Plumbing by installing 
“Impervio” VitreousChina 


Me ee C Leer errr 


NAAM 


No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


| 


Fi | Alsa Say ct Ma 
Irep aces on ae imney 
5 Made to. [| FREDERICN.WHITLEY 


Engineer and Contractor 


219 Fultea St Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VER 


- H. LaBaume, Agr’! Agent, N. & W. Ry., 
408 N.& W. Bldg.. Roanoke, Va. 
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YourHome 


Thbere'e health and pleasnre in a greenhouse 
and itadda a touch of be: to any home. 
zon nae pomers and fres! pas Uaa all 
winter. ether you own or cal 
afford à Callahan ae 


Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


Ready built in sections, casily 
or taken do The doubl 


Catalog on request. 


CALLAHAH OUO-GLAZED SASH CO, 
1427 Wyendot St., Deyton, Ohie 


Ahondsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick 
Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual 
colors, giving easy terma, prices, etc. Sent Free! 


Weite for it today. 


The Brunewick-Balke-Collender Co. 
DEPT, 29X, CHICAGO 


WATER PROOFED, 
WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
Room N-8, Engincer’s Building, Cleveland, O. 


GLASS CLOTH 


A transparent waterproof fabric, guaran- 
teed to generate about the same warmth and 
light as glazed sash, or money back. For 
all forcing purposes. Sample 3x6 fcet. 50c 


prepaid. 
PLANT FORCERS 


TURNER BROS., Bladen, Nebraska 


“PORCH SHADES uo? 

YAN. 5.1904, OTHERS P 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
| 26t MICL STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS, 


Every genuive Vudor Porch Shade has thin Aluminom 
name plate. k for It. It is your protection agaiost 
inferior imitations. 


is the name of our FREE book on 
rose culture. Gives expert advice. 
Describes our famous hardy roses— 
the best for home pianting in Amer- 
jea—and tells how to grow them. 
Tella how we prepay express charges 
anywhere In the U. S. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 52, New Castle, Ind. 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Ilustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pitteburgh, Pe. 


POWER 
LAWN 
MOWERS 


Tha Ideal Power Lawn Mewar Co. Bee cc e 


403 Kalamazoa St. ansing, Mich, 


Beautify Furniture 


PROTECT FLOORS and 
Floor Coverings from fojury 
by using 


Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shee 
In place of Castors, 
If your dealer will not aup- 
ply vou writa os 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wia. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Surimono—The New 


Year Cards of Japan 


(Continued from page 68) 


—the jewel gift (toshidama), a fan, 
dried seaweed (hoshinoti), towel 
parcel of paper, dried salmon and 
sweetmeats, each significant, just as 


are the lobster and tortoise (symbols 


of honorable old age and longevity), 
and dwarf plum (longevity also). 


Then the Seven Gods of Good For- k 


tune are favorite subjects, too,—Fo- 
korkujin (of wealth, prosperity and 
longevity), Juro (of longevity), 
Ebisu (of daily food), Hotei, Daiko- 
ku (of prosperity) Bishamon Ten 
(of renown) and Beuton She, the 
musician. Then the surimono artist 
would depict Roshi (the Chinese 
Lao-Tsze), originator of the Taoist 
philosophy, riding on an ox, and 
Saigio Hoshi (teacher of the law) 
as an old priest on a bullock and gaz- 
ing in ecstasy on Mt. Fuji. 

The Japanese Kalendar, in its pecu- 
liar arrangement of Cycles, years and 
months also furnished inspiration to 
the allusive designer, as, for instance, 
the Kitsune (Fox Year) or Kikuziki 
(the Chrysanthemum month). This 
merely suggests the wealth of allu- 
sion to be found in Japanese suri- 
mono and that one fond of folk-lore 
will take delight in delving into the 
interpretations of their subject mat- 
ter as artistically set forth. 

The first seven days of the Japa- 
nese New Year’s festival are called 
the matsu muchi or week of Pine 
Decoration, and so the pine branch 
figures generously in the New Year’s 
surimono. While the pine symbol- 
ized longevity, the Bamboo stood for 
prosperity and happiness and also 
frequently figures in the design of a 
surimono. It is on the fifteenth day 
of the festival that the Japanese send 
New Year surimono to their friends. 

Surimono often contain poems in 
exquisite calligraphy and nearly all 
surimono would yield a vast store 
of entertainment if one would take 
the trouble to have their inscriptions 
translated. Thus one might find him- 
self possessed of the surimono which 
Giokuyen designed for an actor who 
wished to announce to his friends 
that he had adopted a son to whom 
he had given his name, or a collector 
might find the translated line of a 
surimono inscription reading “TI-itsu, 
the old man of Katsushika, playing 


the monkey-trick of imitating other 
people” which would reveal the fact 
that he was the enviable possessor of 
one of the five satirical surimono of 
actors by Hokusai with which this 
great color-print master retorted to 
Toyoktni’s plagiarization of his, Ho- 
usais, Mangwa Series in 1823. 
Toyokuni, it will be remembered, was 
famed for his actor prints. 


HokusAl AND GAKUTEL 


Hokusai, of whom Théodore Duret 
said: “He pictured everything to be 
seen by the eye or invented by the 
brain of a Japanese,” stands pre-emi- 
nent in surimono. The most elabo- 
rate and characteristic of these were 
brought forth in 1804, a year in Japa- 
nese history, famous for its brilliant 
festivals and for the impetus it gave 
to Japanese social life. At a later 
period, 1823, the fashion of surimono 
had take a firm hold on the people. 
Competitions were held for New 
Year's surimono designs and many 
clubs of amateurs and connoisseurs 
were formed, vying with one another 
in surimono production. The “So- 
ciety of Flower Hats” was such a 
circle, and this society was lavish in 
its commissions to surimono artists. 
Hokusai continued to produce suri- 
mono to 1835, though his output was 
small. De Concourt wrote cata- 
logue raisonée of these. 

Next after Hokusai’s snrimono, 
those of Gakutei (who also signed 
himself Gogaku) reach the highest 
mark. No collector shonld miss the 
opportunity to acquire one of Gaku- 
teis exquisite prints. After him I 
would place Hokuba. Hokkei, too, 
stands close to Gakutei and his suri- 
mono are brilliant. They often close- 
ly follow Hokusai’s manner, but show 
colder coloring. Hokkei was prolific 
and studious. On his tomb was 
placed this inscription: “Grave of 
Kienrojin Hokkei. He was an able 
artist; he delighted in study of every 
kind; he had in his own house several 
thousand of books.” Hokkei began 
life as a fish-seller, and for this rea- 
son (also because Japanese tradition 
points back to a time when Japan was 
a nation of fishers) surimono with 
fish subjects in the design are of 
especial interest. 
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How Plants Grow 
(Continued from page 50) 


stored up in the seed or root enough 
food for it particularly adapted to its 
needs to give it a strong start. In the 
case of the meaty seed leaves of the 
bean, for instance, so much nourish- 
ment is stored away that it will enable 
the plant to develop to the flowering 
stage without the use of any food 
from the outside, except, of course, 
moisture and what it can gather 
through its leaves from the air. 

When the little seed sprouts, it 
grows in two directions: the embryo 
leaf stalks pushing up toward the light 
and air; the embryo main or tap roots 
pushing down or out into the soil. In 
some cases, one grows more rapidly at 
first than the other, but as a general 
thing they develop simultaneously. 

As the leaf stalk reaches the sur- 
face, it throws out branches and more 
leaves. A similar development goes 
on below the soil, but it is, as a rule, 
much more rapid and extensive. The 
roots of an alfalfa plant, making a 
growth above ground of 3’ or so, have 
been found 30’ below the surface of 
the soil, 

The way in which the roots take up 
the nourishment of the plant from the 


soil through the porous root hairs 
growing at their extremities has al- 
ready been explained. In some cases, 
these root hairs number as many as 
25,000 to a square inch of root sur- 
face. By the action or circulation of 
the sap or juice of the plant, which 
corresponds in a way to the blood in 
animals, the water taken up through 
the roots is distributed to every part 
of the plant, carrying with it the ma- 
terial for the building up of new cells 
and tissues. A small part of this 
moisture is used for the plant itself, 
but by far the greatest part is evapo- 
rated through the “mouth” or lungs 
in the leaves already described in an 
earlier paragraph. 

From this very brief outline J hope 
I have made plain the fact that the 
results which the gardener may hope 
to get cannot be left to chance. At 
every turn and angle there are factors 
which, to a greater or less extent, the 
gardener can control if he knows 
what they are and what he is trying to 
accomplish. 

In the next issue these things will 
be covered point by point and made as 
clear as possible. 


House & Garden 


MAJESTIC, 
Coal Chute 


Protecta house snd 
grounds and iaa cellar 


window when not io 
use. trong, durable 
and burglar mor 
Every bome should have 
one, 
Write for Cotalog 

THE MAJESTIC CO. 

709 Eria St., Huntington, Ind. 


ooo aM Le 
_ H. KOOPMAN & SON 
2 French and English Period Furniture 


Tapestries, Porcelain China andGlassware 


16 EAST FORT Y-SIXTH STREET 


= Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


sa CANNON 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


INTERWOVENS 
The newest addition to the famous FAB- 
RIK-O-NA line of woven WALL COVERINGS, 
Durable, economical, daintiest, moat eervice- 
able, Colora and patterns for all tastes. They 
add value to a house. 
Sampiee tree. Our servico department 
will heip with your decorating prob- 
lame and put you in touch with dealers. 
H. B. Wiggin’s Soos Co., 218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


CRITTALL 


METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS 
JE you appreclate modern economy, attrac- 

tiveness, convenience and the edvantsge of 
wonderful durability, CRITTALL Metal Csse- 
ment Windows should be specificd in the plans 
of your new home. 


Writa to Dept. G for complete information, 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich, 


AML 


Lawn Fences, Tennis Fencee, 
Entrance Gatea and Railings 
Poultry, Fences and Special 
Fencea for every purpose. 


Catalogue on each subject, send 
for the one you want. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortiandt St. (13th Floor) New York 


(TAS, WEED KILLER 


Quick, cheap, permanent_weed eradica- 
B tion for Drives, Paths, Gutters, Tennis 
Courts, Etc. 
qt. (covers 150 sq. ft.).......e0000. 50c 
LS Aa S EAN 6 $1.50 

ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. 
95 Liberty New York 


Lumber, Because It’s the “Wood 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Co. 


onstruction 
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Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
fn browna and graya to match the bark and 
rocks and weatherbenten wood, greena to match 
the moss and follsge, dull reds for autumn 
effects, etc., mske the buildings blend with 
the landscape and look like a part of it. Low 
cost, casy to apply, lasting. end the creosote 
preserves tha wood. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
ae for stained wood samples and name of near- 


est agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Manfg. Chemists, 13 0!ver Street, 


Bostun, Masa. 
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The New 


Country Life 


Eight Color Manuals 
For 1917 


EACH OF THESE ARTICLES WILL BE 
A LITTLE MANUAL OF ITS SUBJECT 


FEBRUARY 


The Principles of Interior Decora- 
tion, by Frank Alvah Parsons. 
Illustrated with eight full page col- 
or plates, this article will explain 
the principles of interior decora- 
tion so that they can be applied 
practically, 


MARCH 


The Best Garden Flowers and 
How to Know Them. 

148 color pictures of the best flow- 
ers for the garden will illustrate 
this article. All the information 
necessary to the successful culti- 
vation of all of them will be given. 


APRIL 


Fruits for the Home Garden and 
Orchard. 

The illustrations for this article 
will show the fruits in their natural 
colors, and life size. It will also 
explain how to grow them. 


MAY 

Fish and Fishing. 

This article, from the pens of the 
most expert fishermen in the land, 
will be illustrated in color—will 
show the fish to catch in river, 
lake, and ocean, and will also pic- 
ture the most successful flies. 


JUNE 


The Rose for America. 

The rose number will show in 
color all the old favorites, as well 
as the new ones. 


OCTOBER 

A Color Guide for Oriental Rugs. 
The color illustrations will serve 
to make the text much more un- 
derstandable, and the combination 
of text and colored pictures will 
explain oriental rugs so that any 
one can know the good ones. 


NOVEMBER 
Our Own Dog Show. 
The dogs will be pictured in full 
color, and the points of each ex- 
plained. For the dog lover this 
number will be invaluable. 


DECEMBER 
Old Prints. 


Accurate reproductions of a num- 
ber of fine old prints will illustrate 
this article. The text will explain 
the value of old prints, and will 
tell why various prints differ in 
value, although apparently of 
equal worth. 


DURING 1917 COUNTRY LIFE WILL USE OVER 200 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS IN FULL COLOR, AND NEARLY 2,000 IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 200 PAGES OF TEXT WILL BE ADDED. 


COMMENCING WITH THE FEBRUARY ISSUE EACH NUM- 
BER WILL CONTAIN AT LEAST ONE ARTICLE SO COM- 
PLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE AS TO CONSTITUTE A 
LITTLE HANDBOOK OF ITS SUBJECT. THE LEADING 
ARTICLE FOR THE FEBRUARY NUMBER IS ON INTERIOR 
DECORATION, BY FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 


COUNTRY LIFE devotes all the restless energy of its capable staff 
to creating a beautiful, helpful magazine for those who live in the 
country. 


You are Interested in Gardens 


Here is a magazine that devotes a great deal of space to them—to 
their planning, to the care necessary to obtain desired results, to 
planting and transplanting—to everything that will aid in the slight- 
est way toward the successful garden. 


You are Interested in Architecture and 
Interior Decoration 
Here is a magazine that secures articles by experts, that pictures in- 
teriors and exteriors of beautiful homes, that explain the principles 
of architecture and interior decoration—that will help you to add a 
wing or a sun-parlor, to decorate a reception hall in sumptuous fash- 
ion ora living room in simple style. 


You are Interested in Sports 


Here is a magazine that devotes space to golf and tennis, to riding, 
boating, flying, and all the rest of the long list of outdoor sports. The 
important amateur contests are described, and every number will 
contain something of interest to the sportsman. 


You are Interested in Country Club, in Horses and Dogs, in 
Everything that Pertains to the Country Home 


AND THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE. 


Until February 1st 35 cents a copy—$4.00 a year Woks 
e ew 
After February 1st 50 cents a copy—$5.00 a year COUNTRY 
Use the coupon to take advantage LIFE, Garden 
of the special short term offer. City, New York. 


Three Months for One Dollar ? Gentlemen: 


enclose herewith 


$1.00, for which 

P & C piense send me the 

next t f 

Doubleday, Page & Co. airina 


Garden City, New York 
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YOU can have a Garden like this IN JUNE—THIS YEAR 


If You Plant Meehan’s Evergreens 
Shrubs and Hardy Flowers this Spring 


Put Your Planting Problems 
Up to MEEHAN 


Meehan Service —personal, individual 
service—superior because it is the result 
of sixty years of cumulative experience 
—is at your command. 


Expert Advice Free 


No matter whether your home-grounds are large 
or limited in area, write us, question us freely. If 
one acre, or less, your letter will be assigned to, 
and answered by, an expert plantsman, who has 
studied your section, knows its climatic and soil 
conditions, and will give you practical and helpful 
suggestions accordingly. This preliminary advice 
is offered you without charge and without obli- 
gation. 


The Landscape Department 


For properties of more than one acre, or those presenting 
unusual or intricate problems, correspondence should be 
opened direct with the Landscape Department, Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


-Meehan’s Japanese Maples 


We offer this season, at greatly reduced prices, an Ameri- 
canized, acclimated, absolutely hardy strain of the populat 
Japanese Maple in all its charming varieties—the crowning 
success of 40 years of careful selection and effort. 


These Maples are broad, bushy, symmetrical specimens, all 
are growing on their own roots and are essentially distinct 
in other desirable particulars from the ordinary imported, 
grafted kind. 


Thousands of Charming Homes 


All over the country owe their beautiful setting 
of Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flowering Plants to 
Meehan service and Meehan stock. It may be 
wise, therefore, for you to learn about us 
before deciding what you are going to do to 
make YOUR home beautiful. Better write us 
at once—TODAY. If you say so, we will send 
you our Hand-book of Trees and Hardy Plants, 
for 1917, FREE. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


THE PIONEER NURSERYMEN OF AMERICA 
6740 Chew St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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January Linens For The House 
(Continued from page 51) 


sometimes called Mo- 
saic work, that is 
growing in favor. The 
design on the cloth, 
which measures 47 
inches, is a lovely onc, 
while the napkins 
have a section of it in 
one corner. The cen- 
terpiece comes at 
$27.00, and the nap- 
kins at $12.00 a dozen. 

The filet set is un- 
usual in design and a 
particularly good 
value. Napoleon, Al- 
exander, Caesar and 
various other notables’ 
are portrayed in the 51 
30-inch cloth, which is 
of modern hand-made 
filet. Twelve plate doilies, 10 inches 
in diameter, and twelve 6-inch doilies 
for glasses, accompany the cloth. The 
set complete sells for $90.00. 

Many people like the crisp quality 
of Madeira work for breakfast and 
luncheon use, and it has much in its 
favor. It launders and wears well 


of Mosaic 


$12 


and has a certain unpretentiousness 
that makes it ideal for daily nse. 

The other two sets shown are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the values one 
can find in January. The first, a real- 
ly lovely set, is finely embroidered and 


Heavy Irish linen 

damask. Table- 

cloth, 70” by 70”, 

$3; 70” by 87", 

$3.75. Napkins, 

24” by 24”, $4.25 a 
doz. 


The napkins above, 


company the center- 
piece shown on page 


The blankets are of interesting values. 
These in white with pink and blue bor- 
ders and satin bindings are 84” long by 
70” wide—an unusual length. 


consists of a 25-inch 
centerpiece, six 10- 
inch and six 6-inch 
doilies. Complete, the 
set sells for $22.00. 

The second set is a 
very simple one, but 
both the linen and the 
workmanship are no 
less fine, and the price 
is as low as one can 
find for this combina- 
tion. It has a 25-inch 
centerpiece, six 91⁄4- 
inch doilies and six 
54-inch doilies and is 
priced at $5.50. 

The blankets illus- 
trated are one of the 
most interesting 
values of this Janu- 
ary, chiefly becanse the prices of 
blankets, as anyone knows who has 
had occasion to purchase them recent- 
ly, are soaring steadily upward. These 
are of a very good weight, in white 
with pink or blue borders and satin 
binding, to match, and, what is more 
interesting, are 84 inches long by the 
usual 70 wide. So many so-called full- 
length blankets measure only 74 to 80 
inches long and do not tuck in suffi- 
ciently at the bottom nor leave length 
enough at the top. They are $6.50 a 
pair and are excellent valne. 


work, ac- 


a dozen 


$6.50 æ pair 


Finally, brought 
from Flanders. Of 
soft, firm Flemish 
linen. Sheets 72” 
by 96” for twin 
beds, $8.50 a pair, 
or 90” by 96” for 
full-sized beds at 
$10.50 a pair. Pil- 


low cases, 221%” 
by 36”, $1.75 a 
pair 


January, 1917 
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known I ha 


She: Oh, I see. 


She: Why so dull and silent, to-night, Georgie? 


d to face this sluggish flow of soul. 


He: Well, you see, dear—l mean to say—I missed—-] didn't get— 


You didn't get your copy of Judge. 


Every feast of reason must have its mental cocktail. 
Judge is the perfect apéritif. 


Not too dry—with preachments. 
Not too bitter—with vicious satire. 


Not too heady—with uplift. 


—but mixed just right— 


The Happy Medium. 


aaea i 


Ian't this your usually brilliant day? | should never have dined in if I'd 


No wonder you're dull. 
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C Judgs 


Try it for 
three 
months. 


$1 


225 FIFTH AvE., NEW YORK City 


PAY CASHIER 
Three months of 


Judge for . . $1.00 
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The New Rose LOS ANGELES 


‘‘California’s Fairest Flower” 
: An 
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American Rose for American Gardens 


A Rose which, through its 
intrinsic worth and beauty 
will eventually find its way in- 
to the gardens of Roselovers 
throughout the world. A 
color that is absolutely 
new in Roses, flame 
_ pink, toned with coral 
\ and shaded with translu- 


\ cent gold at base 
ad of petals. Buds 
y long and pointed 
aan expanding to a 
flower of mammoth propor- 
tions—perfect from opening 
bud until the last petals drop. 
The plants are extra strong, 
two-year-old cut back to 18 
inches high, and will bloom freely this next sum- $2 00 
mer. Delivered anywhere in the United States for e 


Small or large quantities at same rate. 


Pamphlet with cultural directions sent with each plant. Orders 
should be sent direct to the originators and introducers. 


HOWARD & SMITH, Rose Specialists 


Olive and Ninth Streets, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a beantiful picture of “Los Angeles’ Rose in 
natural colors—it tells the story. 
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THE MODERN HOME 


MYERS’ WATER SERVICE 


Our long experience in the construction and man- 
ufacture of all kinds of pumps has naturally re- 
sulted in the production of -a finished, mature 
machine that can be relied upon: Our electric 
house pumps comprise only a part of our complete 
line of power pumps which have been designed 
primarily to render satisfactory and efficient ser- 
vice, embodying the very latest mechanical im- 
provements. 
Before installing a new water sys- 
We 


tem, investigate the MYERS. 
can take care of your every re- 
quirement. 


: F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
Bia ASHLAND, OH10 
ASHLAND PUMP & HAY TOOL WORKS 


er eee mA ere Terme 


‘BEST PUMP ON EARTH. 


‘Te off gour Hat tS The Myers™ 


DEMING SPRAYERS 


will show you an outfit exactly suited to your needs. 


“Yours on Request.” With each pump comes a com- 
plete guide on How to Spray. 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
123 Depot St., SALEM, OHIO 
Mfrs. of Deming Hydro-Pneumstic Water Supply Systems 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Small Dining-Room and Its Furnishings 
(Continued from page 52) 


dentally, they will show to most ad- 
vantage with a little free space. 

Choose furniture of slender and 
light proportions, such as many of 
the pieces of Sheraton design, and 
avoid articles of bulky proportions 
like most of the furniture of the 
American Empire period. Even in 
the item of chairs there can be not 
a little conservation of space. A 
Sheraton chair of perpendicular, up- 
right lines occupies less space than an 
Empire chair with curcule legs and 
rolled-back toprail; likewise a Sher- 
aton flap-top table with straight slen- 
der legs takes up appreciably less 
space than a corresponding Empire 
table with pedestal support and four 
outspreading claw feet. In cabinet 
work the same relative characteris- 
tics continue. And this brings us to 
another principle. 

Choose furniture whose holding 
capacity is in its height rather than 
furniture that spreads laterally over 
a greater area. Sheraton furniture 
is mentioned, not because it is to be 
recommended at the expense of other 
styles, but because it so thoroughly 
exemplifies the high-shouldered, per- 
pendicular tendency of contour as op- 
posed to the lateral spread of some 
other types. As floor space is at a 
premium in the small dining-room, 
it stands to reason that wall furni- 
ture of vertical expansion is prefer- 
able to wall furniture whose bulk pro- 
jects into the room. 

Furniture with straight lines will 
take up less space than furniture with 
curving lines and permit of more 
compact arrangement. For practical 
furnishing purposes a rectangular 
table for a given number of persons 
is more economical of area than a 
round table of similar seating ca- 
pacity. The ordinary round dining 
table or table with rounded ends is 


prodigal of space. 


Make use, whenever possible, of 
composite pieces that combine two or 
three functions. For example, - a 
press cupboard with drawers in the 
lower part will provide accommoda- 
tion for a considerable quantity of 
table linen and the flat silver in the 
drawers, while, in the cupboard, may 
be put decanters, biscuit jars and a 
variety of articles that are needed 
from time to time. Then, again, a 
cupboard on a stand is a useful and 
adaptable article. A highboy of 
William and Mary or Queen Anne 
type is especially useful in the small 
dining-room on account of its stor- 
age capacity. Numerous other ar- 


‘ticles, not usually regarded as dining- 


room pieces, can often be employed 
to excellent purpose. Such an 


The Dog 


The winter kennel of the outdoor 
dog should be wind as well as 
weather-proof, and one of the best 
ways to assure this quality is by 
means of a vestibule at the entrance. 
Such a protection need not be elab- 
orate; a simple covered passageway 
a couple of feet long and some- 
what higher and wider than the ken- 
nel door will cut off much of the 
wind and make for greater comfort 
within. 

Another plan is to hang a heavy 
curtain at the entrance, letting it 
swing loose at the bottom and sides. 
The curtain should reach quite to 
the lower edge of the door and be so 
arranged that the dog can push past it 
when entering or leaving the kennel. 

The dog that is in poor physical 
condition is especially susceptible to 
colds and other wintry ailments. As 


adaptation of common occurrence is 
a chest of drawers diverted from its 
ordinary bedroom position. 

When one piece of furniture is too 
large, never hesitate to substitute for 
it some other piece that can be made 
to answer the same purpose. The 
sideboard is usually the piece that 
causes most perplexity, partly on ac- 
count of its size, partly owing to the 
difficulty of its proper placement. A 
sideboard is an important piece of 
furniture and demands an appropri- 
ately dignified and central position. 
In a small dining-room it is fre- 
quently impossible to find such a posi- 
tion, and it is quite as bad to have 
a misplaced sideboard as it is to have 
one that is too large and crowds the 
room. In such cases the elimination 
of the sideboard and the substitution 
of one or two console tables is a 
familiar expedient. This has the ad- 
vantage of doing away with most of 
the offensive array of small silver 
that generally clutters the top of the 
sideboard, even in houses otherwise 
well furnished. In lieu of sideboard 
it is also possible to use a large chest. 
If the chest is raised on legs, so 
much the better. 


CONSERVING SPACE 


Whether we like the small dining- 
room or not, it is a fact to be reck- 
oned with and the possesor natu- 
rally wishes to make the most he 
can of it. No two dining-rooms ever 
offer precisely the same problems, 
and the writers have, therefore, re- 
frained from making specific sugges- 
tions about placement, except in the 
matter of the sideboard which re- 
quires a dignified place in a balanced 
position, lacking which it ought not 
to be used at all. As to the rest, 
the individual must work out his 
own problems, but a careful observ- 
ance of the principles and sugges- 
tions previously noted will materially 
assist him to a satisfactory result. 

The dining-room, reduced to its 
lowest terms, may contain merely 
table, chairs and serving stand, or it 
may have, besides these, a console 
or consoles, a press cupboard or a 
chest or, perhaps, a hanging cup- 
board beneath which chairs can be 
stood—it -is well thus to make the 
most of wall space. In any event, 
whatever suggestions are adopted, 
one ideal, towards the achievement 
of which all the foregoing principles 
are directed, must be kept always in 
mind—the small dining-room can be 
fully furnished, but must not be 
crowded, and to ensure this outcome 
some space, especially floor space, 
must be preserved unoccupied. 


in Winter 


with people, if his vitality is below 
normal he loses the power to resist 
the trials of severe weather. 

Such a condition may result from 


several causes, among which are in- ` 


sufficient or improper food, and lack 
of normal exercise to keep the circu- 
lation active. 

Feed the dog liberally in winter, 
with wholesome, warmth-inducing 
food. A light meal in the morning 


_ and a hearty one at night will be suf- 


ficient. Lean red meat, well cooked 
cereals and rice, boiled green vege- 
tables at least twice a week—thiese 
form a balanced diet that should keep 
him in good shape. 

For exercise, take him out at least 
once a day, and sce that he really 
exercises. A good five-minute run 
will benefit him more than half an 
hour of loafing around. 
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THE CABRIOLET perfect example of custom built quality. and 
3 an impressive illustration of the distinction to 
M, O be attained by hand wrought, built in, refine- 


Piateon rawo? ment in every detail of body and chassis. 


Upholstery and finish may be selected to suit the owner's individual taste. 


The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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RETRED GODS. AND A GARDE 


HE Red Gods of the Garden 
are making their medicine 


Edson’s series on the whole story 
of the gardening game; to other 
pages setting forth the facts about 
how and why to grow dwarf fruit 
trees, mushrooms, making new gar- 


again. Already their influ- 
ence is manifest in the renewed 
preparations for the coming season 


which began with the new year’s 
erop of catalogs and passed through 
the prescribed stages of selecting 
and ordering the seeds and assem- 
bling the flats and planting materials. 
Another month, and the Great Time 
will be at hand. 

We have been working hand-in- 
glove with these Red Gods of the 
Garden. They have been co-operat- 
ing with us for months, and the 
results of our comhined efforts are 
embodied in the March issne, the 
annual Spring Gardening Gnide. 

There is no more popular and 
better known a writer on flower 
gardening than Mrs. Francis King, 


Among the many gardens shawn in March is one 
of wholly pink blossoms 


dens, the best salad plants, and early 
gardening under glass. And for a 
complete and concise summing up 
of the whole situation, there will 
be the three packed pages which, un- 
der the title House & GarpEn’s 
Gardening Guide, have attained the 
dignity of an institution. 

Of course, there are a lot of other 
features in this March number. The 
collector will find some surprises in 
what Gardner Teall says abont old- 
time desks. Williams Haynes writes 
on Great Danes, and the house field 
is ably covered by articles on slip 
covers, an ideal apartment, conveni- 
ent devices, and the Little Portfolio 


and you are going to like her splendid article on The Tulip of Good Interiors—to mention a few. 


Garden. 


PUBLISNED MONTHLY BY CONDÉ 


After you have read that, you can turn to 
Tabor’s rhododendron monograph; to the second of D. R. 


NAST & CO.. 


Grace 


INC., 445 FOURTH AVE.. NEW 


YORK. 


In short, the next issue embodies just what the name House 
& Garpex—with special emphasis on the “garden’’—connotes. 


CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT; 


W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. SUBSCRIPTION: $3.00 A TEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, COLONIES AND MEXICO: sarg IN CANADA, 
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THE ENTRANCE PORCH AT WATERVILLE,” BERMUDA 


A latticed and shuttered porch is the hot climate solution for the sun-baked 

summer home piazza. “Waterville,” built between 1720 and 1730, also 

Shows traces in this porch of Queen Anne influence interpreted in terms of 
native materials—whitewashed coral rock and cedar 
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NATIVE ARCHITECTURE OF BERMUDA 


English Modes Adapted To Climatic Conditions 
Lessons For The American House Builder 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HAT’S under our noses we’re least 
likely to see. 

This very human failing comes to the fore 
where architecture is concerned quite as 
much as it does in trivial matters. It has 
certainly been so with reference to our dis- 
regard of Bermudian architecture. 

In our architectural tastes, we Ameri- 
cans, as a nation, are intensely eclectic. 
We pick here and choose there and adopt 
what pleases us individually. We have wel- 
comed all types of architecture, just as we 
have welcomed all races of immigrants to 
our shores. Immigrants and architecture 
alike we have tried to assimilate and have 
met witl varying results in our attempts. 
Now we have scored a success; again our 
experimental combination has proved a 
conspicuous and costly fiasco, 

From our seething melting-pot of archi- 
tectural modes, there will doubtless emerge 
a distinctly American style of domestic 
architecture, purged of all unnecessary fea- 
tures and retaining the best and most sane 
from each element which we know today. 

We have gone 
back and brought 
over to America sun- 
dry domestic forms 
from our old home 
in England. We have 
hunted through 
France. We have 
ransacked Italy. We 
have scoured Spain. 
From each we have 
appropriated archi- 
tectural riches. And 
yet, from Bermuda, 
so near our shores, 
we have gathered 
nothing — probably 
for the reason al- 
luded to at the outset 
of this article. But 
Bermuda has a do- 
mestic architecture 
full of individuality, 
and that architecture 
has something to 
teach us. So let us 
first find out what 
the houses are like, 
and then go on in 
the time - honoured, 


but just now unfashionable, way to draw 
the moral therefrom. 

Before getting involved in a discussion of 
explicit details and plunging into the natural 
history of Bermuda architecture, it is neces- 
sary to state emphatically what it is not. It 
is not Spanish. It is English, 


Not or SPANISH ORIGIN 


Somehow, an erroneous impression has 
got abroad that the houses of Bermuda are 
modeled after Iberian prototypes. No sup- 
position could be more unwarranted. From 
its first colonization, in the early years of 
the 17th Century, Bermuda has always been 
under the British flag and its colonists have 
been of British birth. As to its geographical 
position and its trade relations with the 
Spanish West Indies, it may not be amiss 
to remind the fautor of the Spanish fallacy 
that there was far more direct trade, in the 
17th and 18th Centuries, between Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Marblehead or 
Salem and these same Spanish West Indies 
than there was betwecn the West Indies and 


“Waterlot,” built about 1710, shows decided Dutch influence in the gable ends. 
“steps” were formed, however, by successive whitewashing of the roof tiles 


Bermuda. And yet no ingenious person 
has hitherto discovered that the aforemen- 
tioned American cities are Spanish. 

In geographical position Bermuda is near- 
er to Charleston and New York. than she is 
to the islands that form the northern boun- 
dary of the Spanish Main. 

Fallacies and superstitions are like weeds. 
Somebody incontinently sows then and then 
they spread insidiously and unbidden. 

The trouble, in this particular case, is 
that the sponsor or sponsors for the Span- 
ish fancy disregarded both history and 
geography, two old-fashioned but rather im- 
portant factors that it is always advisable 
to reckon with carefully in connection with 
architectural history. 

If one wished to explain the origin of 
the glamorous Spanish error, it might be 
found in some tourist’s romantic inference 
that vines hanging over the tops of white- 
washed garden walls, with palmettos in the 
background, must be Spanish, or else, per- 
haps, in a tourist’s muddled mental processes 
getting the word “verandah”—and there 
are many of them 
in Bermuda — con- 
founded with the 
Spanish “hacienda.” 

The pity of it is, 
and the mischief too, 
that the picture post- 
card purveyors have 
made capital of this 
pleasing fallacy and 
got up postcards leg- 
ended “Spanish 
Architecture in Ber- 
muda.” One of them 
in particular, the 
writer remembers to 
have seen, showing 
two old detached 
butteries that were 
more Egyptian or 
Trojan than Spanish 
but whose fairly 
close counterparts 
one might discover 
in the south of Eng- 
land today. 

Beginning in the 
17th Century and 
continuing right 
down to the fore 


Such 


16 


part of the 19th— 
when real architec- 
ture of domestic 
character fell into 
abeyance for Eng- 
lish speaking peoples 
and we were deliv- 
ered over for a peri- 
od to uninspire 
ideals — Bermuda 
has drawn her archi- 
tectural inspiration 
from England, but 
` in every case has 
modified her types to 
suit the needs of the 
climate and the na- 
ture of the building 
materials. In this 
modification not only 
have forms of archi- 
tectural details and 
items of construction 
undergone a change, 
but oftentimes there 
has been a radical 
change of plan as well. Never- 
theless, the close relationship with 
English prototypes is clearly trace- 
able in Bermudian houses. 

At the beginning of the chron- 
icle we find houses whose design 
was obviously derived from small 
English manor houses and cot- 
tages of late Tudor and early 
Stuart times. This general type 
continued, with few changes, 
through the 17th Century and into 
the early years of the 18th, The 
age of Queen Anne left some 
traces that are still recognizable 
in present-day examples. 


GEORGIAN AND OTHER INFLU- 
ENCES 


The next bold and distinct step 
in the evolution of Bermuda archi- 
tecture was a vigorous Georgian 
phase which lasted till the end of 
the 18th Century. 

After that, there were sporadic 
instances where both Adam and 
Classic Revival influences might 
be traced without difficulty. The 


sr we 


At “Waterlot” the parlour—to use the good old English name—has 
a “tray” cciling, carried up to the height of the roof, keeping the 
This ceiling can be adapted to American summer homes 


room cool. 


The north front at “Bloomfield” shows the 


side, in the manner of the old Maryland and Virginia houses. 


wings extending on each 
Itisa 


characteristic type of Bermudian Georgian, built on the E plan 


In its hipped roof, modified classical porch and general plan— 
which is in the form of an“E” with wings projecting toward the 
water front, “Waterville” exhibits decided Queen Anne influence 


: i 
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Classic Revival, 
however, never took 
a strong hold in Ber- 
muda any more than 
did Empire forms 
in furniture, which 
there seems to have 
been arrested in de- 
velopment at the end 
of the distinct 
Sheraton phase. 
Throughout the 
three centuries . of 
Bermuda’s history 
there were no archi- 
tects until a compar- 
atively recent date 
so that most of the 
_ houses, cértainly all 
of those built prior 
to the 19th Century, 
were due to intel- 
ligent collaboration 
between the owners 
and the master car- 
penters and masons, 
just as were nearly all of our best 
18th Century houses in America. 
Under such circumstances we 
naturally expect to find conserva- 
tism in methods and close fidelity 
to time-honoured traditions of 
craftsmanship, much closer than 
if trained architects had from 
time to time directed construc- 
tional details; nor are we disap- 
pointed. The departures from 
precedent, therefore, are all such 
as have been dictated by com- 
mon sense, to meet the demands 
of the materials or the special re- 
quirements of the climate. 


Houses oF CoraL AND CEDAR 


Before discussing the houses 
themselves, a word about the ma- 
terials will be in order. The 
island of Bermuda is mainly of 
rock coral formation and this 
rock coral is the universal building 
material. When first quarried, it 
is of a warm cream colour that 
weathers to a silver grey, and is 

(Continued on page 60) 


The dining-room of “Bloomfield” is furnished with “cedar” pieces 
of Bermudian manufacture. The general lines were imported from 
England and local cabinet-makers reproduced them in native juniper 


February, 1917 


“St. John’s Hill House,” 
built about 1688, is remi- 
niscent of Gothic days in 
its buttresses, high arched 
dripstones and the finial 
surmounting the gable 
peak. The walls and roof 
at the gable ends join at 
right angles without any 
barge, capping or eave pro- 
jection 


The south front of “Bloom- 
field” opens upon the ter- 
race. The house was built 
about 1760 and ts of Geor- 
gian design as modified to 
suit Bermudian materials. 


As the stone is coral, it is . 


not a good medium for the 
execution of detailed pro- 
jections, pillars and capitals 
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“Inwood,” built about 1686, 
clearly shows its English 
antecedents. Witness the 
ovolo string coursc gir- 
dling the structure between 
floors, the arched and cor- 
belled dripstones over the 
windows and the chimneys 
spreading their length in 
the same direction as the 
ridge pole 


From the terrace before the 
south front of “Bloom- 
field,” broad steps lead 
down to a park. The gar- 
den walls of whitewashed 
coral stone make rich con- 
trasts against the luxuriant 
foliage. The posts are 
capped with marble busts 
seamed and grey with age 
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Architecturally, the house is an adaptation of 
Maryland Colonial to a rock-ribbed Connecticut 
setting. The stones for the structure were 
gathered from the fences about the place. To 
one side the terrace was held by a retaining wall 
and a sunken garden laid out in roses below. 
You climb the steps at the left to the terrace 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
Pod. IGOS S LE RT Ero 


The rear of the house commands the view—a 

wide stretch of lawn broken here and there with 

elms. A bricked terrace extends the full length 

of the house covered midway with a portico sup- 

ported by tall columns. This arrangement of 

the living-rooms and terrace at the rear assures 
a full measure of privacy and quiet 


February, 1917 


Miss Sterner, Decorator 


On a rug of putty color, the living-room is built 
up to a wainscot of walnut, above which is a 
foliage paper shellaced. The curtains are Eng- 
lish linen figured in old rose and purple on grey. 
Shades, greyish brown with lines of green and 
gold. Furniture is painted green and gold and up- 
holstered pieces in linen and pale purple taffeta 


NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
FREDERICK J. STERNER, Architect 


Photographs by Wurts Brothers 


The plan is divided by a house-length hall ex- 
tending from this entrance to the rear portico 
shown opposite. A stair window, repeating in 
its pilasters the general character of the door 
below, lights the hall. A remarkable fact about 
the house is that it is the creation of two years’ 
work, its apparent age having been acquired by 
transplanting the trees and covering the walls 
with quick-growing Japanese ivy 
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GELEBRATLNG: THE DOWNFALL: OF} G ORL DE Neer 


And 


the 


Rediscovery of McIntire 


and the 


Masters 


Who Lovingly Carved Wood for Interior Embellishment 


OVERTY stricken without 
knowing it! 

An anomalous condition, truly, 
for anyone to be in. All the 
same, a great portion of the 
public has been for a long time 
in this unfortunate state so far as 
one highly important resource of 
interior embellishment is con- 
cerned, namely, the use of ap- 
propriate carving to emphasize 
duly and to enhance the beauty 
of the wooden architectural fit- 
tings of our houses. 

An awakening to the diverse 
possibilities of this resource and 
its rediscovery, after a long and 
ill-deserved oblivion, should be 
as welcome as the unexpected 
finding of a ten-dollar bill in the 
pocket of an old unused coat. 

The finder of the windfall is 
naturally curious to know how 
he came to overlook the yellow 
back, and we likewise, if it is any 
satisfaction to us to account for 
our indifference through three 
generations or more to the claims 
of so valuable an architectural 
and decorative asset, may find 
our explanation by attributing 
the oversight to the pitiably 
jejune and numbed conceptions 
prevalent during the dark ages of 
the 19th Century with its nemesis 
of Victorbanality. 


When it occurred to the architectural 
mind in the foolish and fantastic ’80’s that 
there might be a field for interior wood 
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Photo by Cousins 


carving, it was the very heyday of viciously 


An example of Samuel McIntire’s work is found 
in “Oak Hill,” Peabody, Mass. 
of the trim of the fan light done after an Adam 


Note the carving 


design 


crude ideals that complacently 
accepted Turkish cosy corners, 
window sashes bordered with 
alternate squares of red and blue 
crinkly glass, an infinitude of 
antimacassars and other kindred 
horrors. While those that wished 
to be credited with recherché 
taste glibly prattled an unctuous 
Ruskinian patter about beauty 
and sincerity, they nevertheless 
cheerfully approved the carving 
of golden oak woodwork, that 
was more taffy-colored than 
taffy, into gobby masses and 
seething details that resembled 
agglomerations of wriggling 
bacilli. This era of undigested 
atrocities cannot properly be 
considered a renaissance of 
carved ornament; it only dis- 
gusted those who learned bet- 
ter a few years later and 
thereby did endless harm to 
the cause of interior wood carv- 
ing as it should be. 

Meanwhile, designers and 
carvers, in what they fondly 
fancied the revival of an erst- 
while dormant art, rollicked and 
revelled in a veritable orgy of 
grotesque and incoherent adorn- 
ment which they loaded upon 
every mantel and banister that 
fell into their clutches. They 
splurged inordinately with their 


new-found resource, like a drunken sailor 
spending his earnings broadcast for the 
mere joy of spending, and their perform- 
ances had about as much grace as the vocal 
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In the first phase of American carving 

the over-mantel panel and its decora- 

tions received important considera- 
tion. This is from Whitby Hall 


Geoffery Lucas, Architect 

Under the head of decorative wood- 

work come turned spindles, but only 

when the lines are as well designed 
as in this stairs grill 


Geoffery Lucas, Architect 

Reduced to a word, the beauty of the 

balustrade to the left is its proportion. 

Good lines are the first requisite of 
interior woodwork 


February, 1917 
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efforts of a cockerel just learning to crow. 

A good many of us are disposed to be 
timid about carving or even hostile towards 
it on general principles because the memory 
of the hideous golden oak of the ’80’s is 
too fresh in our minds and because there 
are still with us too many substantial and 
visible reminders of the misdirected energy 
of that benighted period. And for that very 
reason, for that very hostility, the iniquities 
of this meretricious style of wood carving 
have been dwelt upon at length that the 
utter badness of it might be plainly manifest 
and that it might serve as a basis of com- 
parison when we discuss the carving 
achievements of other periods, achievements 
that are well calculated to disarm adverse 
criticism born of present prejudice or dis- 
tasteful recollection. 

Before attempting to discuss several of 
the most desirable varicties of interior 
wood carving of which 
we may readily avail 
ourselves for the em- 
bellishment of such 
styles of houses as we 
generally build, it is 
necessary to give some 
explanations and defini- 
tions of terms we shall 
be obliged to employ in 
order to gain accurate 
ideas of what we are dis- 
cussing. Here are some 
of the most important. 


CarvInG METHODS 


In the course of ex- 
amining the phases of 
wood carving that most 
nearly concern us we 
shall have occasion to 
speak of the following 
ways of manipulating 
the material. We first 
have “modelled” carving 
which shows the design 
standing forth in well 
moulded relief from a 


© Frank Cousins 


McIntire’s work is also 
found in the Pierce-Nich- 
ols house at Salem. Both 
the mantel and over-man- 
tel bear delicate carving 


Even the window trim 
and the chair rail in the 
Pierce-Nichols house 
were ornamented. Mein- 
tire’s designs were always 
simple but adequate 


In the center below is 

shown an elaborately 

carved door trim and 

over-door panel in the 

Queen Anne-Early Geor- 
gian mode 


An example of Adam 
carving as expressed by 
early American architects 
is found in the mantel of 
the Octagon house, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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surrounding background that has been 
lowered by gouge and chisel. Whether the 
carved device is in low relief or of prom- 
inent profile, the carving comes technically 
under this heading. Near of kin to 
“modelled” carving—indeed it may be said 
to be only a further development of it—is 
“carving in the round ;” that is to say, carv- 
ing in which the objects depicted, cleanly 
undercut, stand forth well from their 
ground or else stand altogether clear of it, 
being supported by some suitable projection 
from the rear, from below or from above. 
Excellent examples of carving in the round 
are to be seen in finials or pendants of any 
sort. “Flat” carving exhibits what might 
be called a silhouette design whose flat sur- 
face is flush with the uncarved surface of 
the piece of wood on which it is wrought. 
The necessary relief is secured by a “sunk” 
background, that is to say a sharply incised 
or abruptly gouged-out 
groundwork, and the 
edges of the figures com- 
posing the design are not 
rounded off or modified 
in any way, but are left 
sharp and rectangular. 
“Scratch” carving is just 
the reverse of the forms 
of carving more com- 
monly practised, in that 
the design, usually of the 
simplest possible charac- 
ter, is vigorously and 
sharply incised into the 
wood and, as a matter of 
fact, does little more than 
supply mere outlines, 


RivaLinc ENGLISH 
Works 


A glance backward to 
see what our predeces- 
sors have done in the 
field of interior wood 
carving “will point the 
way to what we our- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Bu for the richly broidered vestments that clothed him and 
the biretta stuck aslant one eye, you would have taken him 
for a farmer from thereabouts. He was old and gnarled, and the 
censer in his hand trembled. Beside him at the entrance to the 


house stood the lad of the family, carrying the holy water. Behind - 


were the other members of the family—the mother and father and 
the daughters—the farm hands and their wives, a few neighbors 
and some friends who had come down from the city for the 
occasion. ... e } 

The whispers died down. The old priest muttered something 
—his voice was too weak to carry to the outer fringe of the group. 
Then came the sharp sound of chains clinking and a cloud of in- 
cense floated up against the door. 

The house blessing had commenced. 

When the lintel had been made sacred for those who were to 
pass beneath it, we trailed behind him—through the living-room 
and the library, into the dining-room and even down to the spotless 
kitchen; then up the stairs to the bedrooms and boudoirs above. 
In its turn each room was remembered, each room censed and 
dedicated for those who were to live in it. 

This is not the recollection of some mediæval ceremony; it 
happened just the other day in a country house on the Hudson. 
Nor were the owners folk of archaic habits or especially religious 
turn of mind. They were modern people, who read Shaw and 
Freud and enjoyed the Ballet Russe and tangoed and wore up- 
to-date clothes and patronized Fifth Avenue shops. They. had just 
finished building and furnishing this new house, and it occurred 
to them that a good way to start making it a home was by having 
it blessed. So they called in the priest from the local parish and 
assembled their friends and the man of the house stayed away 
from the office for the day—and together they saw the house 
dedicated to being a home. . .. And when the ceremony was over 
and luncheon had been served, the guests rode away in motor cars 
and the family turned indoors to hear 
Caruso sing from the Victrola. 
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ened, if our people are caring for those’things on the other side 
of the house. Y 

The ceremony described above was so unusual as to deserve 
describing. It is the sort of thing people talk about for days. 
Yet the spirit of what it stands for should be anything but unusual. 
I do not necessarily mean that men should dedicate their houses 
with religious observances, but that they should have the sort of 
ideals which caused those observances to come to pass. 

Many of us build houses; few of us build homes. We lay 
granite foundations and rear sturdy roof beams. We do, yes 
we do build good houses in America—houses good to look at and 
good to live in. But there development would seem to stop, And 
(if you do not mind my continuing to think out loud) I believe 
that part of the trouble lies in our neglecting to dedicate our houses 
to a life.as strong as those granite foundations and ideals as lofty 
as the roof beams. 
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MAN should be hero to the house in which he lives. 
Once on a time it was the king who lived in the palace and 
the serf who dwelt in the cot; now serfs live in palaces and you 
find the kings quite content with the grandeur of their simple 
homes. Have you noticed this—men and women whose houses 
dwarfed them, shamed them into nonentities? I wonder why? 
Perhaps the reasons can be found back in the original purpose 
of the house blessing. 

In old times the ceremony of house blessing had two aspects. 
It was designed to cast out evil spirits—the heathen fays of the 
wood and the gnomes of the stone that men once worshipped; 
and to dedicate the cleansed building to new purposes. 

In these days the fays of the timber from the forest and the 
gnomes of the stone from the rock-ribbed hills are giants compared 
with the men and women whose 
houses they labor to build. The very 
window panes are clearer than the 
eyes of these men and women, and 
the echo of the walls heartier than 


their laughter. Were the priest to 


\ \ JHILE it is presumptuous to 
write a footnote to a poem, the 


verses on this page were so pro- 
vocative that I could not refrain 
from devoting the remaining space to 
comment on house blessings and all 
those things on the other side of the 
house that would seem to be utterly 
neglected by us in these days. 
Europe, wracked with war, has 
been driven to its knees, to a con- 
sideration of things on the other side 
of materialism. America, rich with 
gold, has become too fat to bend its 
knees, too stodgy to look beyond the 
surface. War is a heavy price to 
pay, but it were better for a people 
to lose its whole country than to 
lose its national soul. Now the 
soul of a people is found in its homes. 
There it is born. There it is bred. 
There are cherished those ideals that 
make a nation strong and lasting. 
And a nation is sound only to that 
degree to which its home life is sound. 
Because of our accumulated 
wealth, house building has enor- 
mously increased.. More houses are 
being built today than five years ago, 
for the simple reason that more 
people can afford to build them. But 
it is a debatable point if Americans 
are creating more homes, if the tissue 
of the national soul is being strength- 


Bless the Four Corners of this House, 
And be the Lintel blest; 

And bless the Hearth, and bless the Board, 
And bless each Place of Rest; 

And bless the Door that opens wide 
To Stranger as to Kin; 

And bless each crystal Windowpane 
That lets the Starlight in; 

And bless the Rooftree overhead, 
And every sturdy Wail; 

The Peace of Man, the Peace of God, 
The Peace of Love on All! 


cast out the evil spirits of modern 
houses, he would doubtless extirpate 
the very folk who live in them and 
commend to life everlasting the spir- 
its of wood and stone! 
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E must cleanse before we can 
dedicate. We must build before 
we can bless. We must rear lives 
nobler than the houses they will pro- 
tect. Let us remember these things. 
It is more important to have your 
head in the heavens than to have your 
roof there. Itis more important that 
your heart be warm than your hearth, 
and that your spiritual horizons be 
wider than those you see from your 
windows. 

Because to every house that is built 
with hands is another built with 
hands unseen. And it is the house 
built with unseen hands in which we 
actually live. The rest is just so 
much wood and stone and steel. 
Most people are like a Russian toy— 
like a doll within a doll. Some are 
bigger than their houses because they 
are as big as their homes. The home 
must always be larger than the house. 

These are quixotic words, mes 
frères, but they are part of the in- 
sanity that keeps men sane. 


February, 1917 
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WHEN A WINDOW IS BEAUTY ITSELF 


Here is something the English appreciate much better than we—the 

sheer beauty of an oriel window. Although the window in this room is 

but an oriel in embryo, it shows the characteristic lines that distinguish 

some of the finer English work. No curtains or draperies are required. 

The window should stand by itself, an architectural feature of great dis- 
tinction and charm. Cross & Cross were the architects 
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AC Jiyæman's shrine most folk mill worsbip poya 
And turers like pe pirn thelr faner play, 
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The Cruikshankian frontispiece of this 

chap-book is suggestive of the title-page of 

a Victorian novel, and may forecast the so- 

called comic broadsides whose day as val- 

entines is happily almost past. The sub- 

title, “Valentines for Trades,” awakens 
one’s curiosity 


One of the early English valentine writers 

—all for threepence, and the highly in- 

spirational frontispiece easily worth that 

by itself. A handy correspondence course 

like this must have been invaluable to the 

lovelorn of a day that knew not Beatrice 
Fairfax 


Fortunate indeed was the lady to whom 

February 14th brought as beautiful a piece 

of designing as the valentine to the right 

by Walter Crane. It is printed in gold and 

colors, and framed in the lace-paper the 

present generation has relegated almost 
entirely to candy boxes 


The flora depicted in the center below are 

near relatives to the crewel-work blooms 

which once helped solve the problem of 

vocations for women. They may leave you 

never so cold, but they made some one’s 

heart beat faster back around 1858, gera- 
nium leaf and alt 


Below is a tricky one, with far more in it 

than appears to the casual and disinter- 

ested observer. One may be sure that She 

looked a second time and found the string 

device which reveals an altar and flaming 

heart behind the apparently innocent rose- 
petals 


What could be more pleasingly feminine 

than this chaste and dainty valentine of 

the Dresden china school, with the auto- 

graph-album chirography. Itis one of the 

earliest valentines made in America and 
is dated about 1848 
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You may think she’s getting it, but she’s 

sending it,—the forward thing! And by 

special messenger! You never can tell 
about these Victorians 


F the making of valentines there has 
been no end, but of collectors of them 
there have been few. This second fact per- 
haps explains the disappearance of nearly 
all these quaint missives of Cupid, both 
owing to the ravages of time and to the 
neglect shown them until quite recently. 
There must be many interesting old val- 
entines, however, hidden away in forgotten 
trunks and boxes in cavernous attics, and a 
search for them will repay the ardent en- 
thusiast over the curious things of the past. 
When the writer started his own collec- 
tion some years ago he imagined it would 
be comparatively easy for him to find old 
valentines in the various antique shops, but 
he came to learn that he was far more apt 
to discover the objects of his search in the 
shops of dealers in old prints and auto- 
graphs, and occasion- 
ally some friendly deal- 
er in antique books 
would take the trouble 
to keep a special book 
out of these desiderata. 
Searches (by invita- 
tion!) in old attics 
were the most prolific 
ministrants to his hob- 
by which leads him to 
suggest such realms to 


other collectors. “a 
+: 
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y KALLENDRE” 4 
The origin of St. * 

Valentine’s Day ob- 


servances is lost in ob- 
scurity. Likewise, we 
do not know the date 
of the first engraved or 
printed 
though we do know 
that the custom of St. 
Valentine’s Day mis- 
sives is of ancient date. 
One finds, for instance, 
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In spite of her correctly feminine rcticule 

and waist measurement, this lady is a 

brazen one, and pursues her lover, too. 
There he is in the scroll 


preserved in the British Museum the valen- 
tine verses of Charles II D’Orleans, and 
there was John Lydgate’s valentine to Cath- 
erine, Henry V’s queen, composed in 1420: 


“Seynte Valentine of custome yeers by yeers, 
Men have an usuance, in this regionn 

To loke and serche Cupid’s Kallendre, 

And chose theyr choyse as theyr sort doth falle; 
But I love oon which excelleth alle.” 


Then there was Donne’s valentine on the 


occasion of the Princess Elizabeth's mar- 
riage to Frederick, Count Palatine, St. Val- 
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Quite an elaborate affair is this eariy example of the embossed English vatcntine. 
The center picture is in color, and the lover’s knot beneath bears the legend “Forget 


Me Not.” She does not seem likely to 
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While a little puzzling in detail, this val- 

entine goes to the heart at once. One feels 

tt is the work of a true lover and a gentic- 
man. James fecit 


entine’s Day, 1614. It is too interesting to 
be denied reprinting here. 

“Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishoners; 

Thou marryest every year 

The lyric lark and gray whispering dove; 

The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The household bird with the red stomacher; 

Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 

As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon— 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 

This day which might inflame thyself old 

Valentine.” 

The Victorian era was generous in its out- 
put of printed and engraved valentines, with 
which our own has kept pace. But in the 
Georgian days when the demand for valen- 
tine missives had not come to be met by 
artistic cards and when the demand for 
“verses” was greater than the supply of in- 
dividual ingenuities, the 
enterprising publishers 
of the day brought 
out the sundry chap- 
books, such for in- 
stance as ‘“Kemmish’s 
Annual and Universal 
Valentine Writer for 
1797,” one of the rarest 
of these little pamph- 
lets. Later was the 
“Cupid's Cabinet, or 
Lover’s Pastime,” “The 
Lover’s Companion, or 
Valentines for Trades,” 
“The  Tradesman’s 
New Valentine Writ- 
er,” “The Lady’s Val- 
entine Museum,’’ 
whose sub-title defines 
it as “A Choice Selec- 
tion of Elegant, Polite, 
Modest, Ludicrous, 
Sentimental — (Senti- 
mental is put in large 
ty pe!) — Valentines 
and Answers.” 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Photo by Beals 
Visualize the background o 


When properly designed an 


f this garden minus the lattice on the 
d placed, lattice gives the necessary ultimat 
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farther wall. The difference tells the story. 
e touch to certain types of buildings 


LATTICE — oo HEPA GCE Or THE HOUSE 


How It Enriches The Exterior and Screens The Objectionable 


Ah HERE are two ways of looking at any 
architectural feature: its construction 
value as an integral part of the house struc- 
ture, and its decorative value. Lattice is 
among the few features that adequately 
serve both purposes. It gives an ultimate 
constructive and decorative touch to certain 


Charles Barton Keen, Architect 


By the use of exterior lattice, the Puritan 
coldness of the Colonial house is changed 
to a diverting informality 


HENRY P. THURSTON 


types of houses. Itis to some houses what 
lace is to some gowns—a refining, diverting 
accessory and adornment. 

Considering it as part of the structure of 
a house, we find exterior lattice used for 
the entrance porch and the service porch 
alike. In one case it decorates, in the other 


it screens. We find it fencing in the laundry - 


yard or dividing the grounds into those sepa- 
rate units that special use requires—the rose 
garden from the old-fashioned garden, the 
simple from the formal. Again, we find it 
in its original capacity, a trellis for vines. 
Of late, however, we have discovered that 
in itself lattice can have sufficient beauty of 
line and proportion to justify its use with- 
out any covering. And in that way it is 
employed to break up the blank walls of 
stucco houses that otherwise would be bar- 
ren and inhospitable to the eye. 


LATTICE REQUIREMENTS 


Two important points must be taken into 
consideration in using exterior lattice: the 
requirements of the architecture of the 
house and the requirements of the grounds. 
In this one touches on the province of both 
architect and landscape architect. In any 
case, either of these professions should be 
called in before a stick of lattice is put in 
place. Remember that its success or fail- 
ure will depend on its line and its placing. 
Poor lattice is worse than no lattice at all; 
an over-elaborate lattice will stunt the house 
and overwhelm a garden; a lattice poorly 


placed will clearly show its faults. If the 
lattice is provided for while the house is 
being planned, you may rest assured that 
your architect and your landscape architect 
will consider the essential requirements. If, 
on the other hand, the lattice is an after- 
thought, every requirement should be care- 
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Just a touch of lattice, and the rear en-- 
trance is transformed. Privacy is gained 
without sacrificing convenicnce 


- be both solid and look so. 
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fully studied out. 

Where the house 
is so situated that 
planting and screen- 
ing make it neces- 
sary to protect only 
one point of view, a 
single screening 
fence will prove suf- 
ficient. There should 
be provided a gate 
that is of the same 
character as the 
screen itself, an 
elaboration of the 
general lines, to em- 
phasize the opening. 

Where the lot is 
large enough to ac- 
commodate a kitchen 
yard, it should be 
fenced off with a lat- 
tice and made a dis- 
tinct part of the 
service quarters. 
Through this will 
come the paths and 
drive to the kitchen 
door. The turn- 
around may be in- 
cluded in the yard 
instead of having it 
protrude on the gar- 
den outside. Suffi- 
cient space should be 
left for the hanging 
of laundry. The ground should include 
some wide blocks of lawn where linens may 
be laid to bleach. There is no necessity for 
flowers being in this kitchen yard, except, 
perhaps, a few hollyhocks or sunflowers 
against the lattice, or vines trained up it. 

The structural requirements for any lat- 
tice are simple. The lattice should have a 
solid outline to define it. The posts should 
They may be 
brick piers or wooden posts; in both they 
should give the assurance of being sub- 
stantial enough to hold a clothes line. These 
posts will be capped with whatever orna- 
ment is suitable to the design. In the old 
New England fences the urn was a favorite 
design and in Philadelphia the acorn has 
been used. In general, the character of this 
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As in the garden opposite, the lattice here serves as a background 
for the flowers and at the same time fences in the service quarters 


successfully 


Considering lattice from the utilitarian standpoint alone, it beco 
the country house. As here, 


termination will be decided by the archi- 
tecture of the house; in a Colonial house a 
Colonia! design would be used. 

Since the base will soon enough be cov- 
ered with soil or the natural mulch of vines 
and shrubs, there is no reason for the base- 
board being especially heavy. It is sufficient 
if it is protected by a coat of creosote against 
rotting. In some cases, however, one may 


wish the lower half a solid fence and the 


upper lattice. Here the balance is well ad- 
justed with the heaviest part at the bottom. 


Tue Best DESIGNS 


The actual designs for lattice fall into 
two classes: the simpler English patterns of 
a rectangular mesh and the more elaborate 
patterns of the French mode, which in- 


mes a necessary feature of 
it can fence in the drying yard and make thc service side of 
the house attractive 
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clude scrolls, ovals 
and circles. For all 
general purposes the 
English type is best, 
although its severity 
may be lightened 
somewhat by the in- 
troductionofa 
French note in the 
ovals of the gate. 

The upright bars 
should be about 1” x 
14", the lighter wood 
for the crosspieces 
being 34” x 34”. This 
will give an added 
appearance of height 
to the fence. 

Of the available 
materials, cypress, 
white pine, chestnut 
and oak are the best 
selection, with cy- 
press and white pine 
leading. These 
woods are sufficient- 
ly reasonable in price 
to meet the require- 
ments of the average 
purse and their 
length of life is 
quite adequate. 

The color of the 
paint will depend, of 
course, on the gen- 
eral exterior color 
scheme of the house. White is always a safe 
color, and it makes the service side of the 
house look bright and clean. Moreover, it 
provides a good background for the green- 
ery of growing things. On the other hand, 
if one wishes to keep the laundry yard un- 
obtrusive, a darker paint, preferably a deep 
green, should be used. The same color 
should be used over the entirety of the lat- 
tice; do not attempt to accent any special 
parts with a varying color. 

When the lattice is used as the decoration 
of the blank wall of a house, the color chosen 
will also depend on the degree to which one 
wishes the decoration pronounced. Apple 
green is a good color for a small house, but 
on a large house this would make the walls 
look too much like a patch work. 
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Upon the design of the lattice depends much of tts success. Consult 
an architect who can furnish the design and visualize the effect 
before the work is started 


For a room that requires a short couch is one 4' long, upholstered in a 
fancy chintz with a yellow ground striped in white and black. The 


legs are mahogany. $65. 


HE variety of furni- 
ture offered in the an- 
nual sales that take place in 
the furniture shops and in 
many of the department 
stores is almost endless this 
season. The American 
manufacturers of furniture 
are making practically all 
styles of furniture well: 
the most authentic period 
reproductions, the most 
original American inter- 
pretations, and the most 
delightful inexpensive fur- 
niture ofttimes of the peas- 
ant or early American type 
so charming for the simple 
country house. It is a time 
of alluring opportunities. 
Of the early American 
variety are the two chairs 
which are shown here with 
the gate leg table. These 
chairs, the rocker and the 
straight chair, are of an an- 


Chair to match, $45 
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Distinctive in line and construction comes a davenport suitable for 
the living-room. Upholstered in soft blue velvet striped in grey. 


FEBRUARY 
FURNITURE 


This is the manth o. 
and opportunities t 


the furniture sales 


at rarely come are 


now being offered in the shaps. These 
pieces may be purchased through the 
Shopping Service, or we will send you 
the names of the shops. Address House 


& GARDEN, 445 


York 


Sturdy gate leg 
table in dark ma- 
hogany. 3' high, 
48” wide when 
opened. With con- 
venient drawer. 
$24.50. Oval mir- 
ror, gilt frame, 
31” x 1444”, $12 


An interesting group of relative types. 
$13.50. 


Fourth Avenue, New 
City 


A quaint “occa- 
sional” chair. 
Black lacquer, 
gold, red and 
green decorations. 
$25. In mahog- 
any, $18. Damask 
and mahogany 
footstool, $7 


Mahogany legs. 
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Mahogany gate leg table, 34” high, 
Octagonal coffee set in Sheffield silver of four pieces, $50. 
mirror with soft tone gilt frame, $12. 


and rush seats. Rocker, $13.50; side chair, $12.50 


Oval 
Chairs in antique finish mahogany 


T long. $135. In denim, $78 


tique finish mahogany with 
rush seats. For an addi- 
tional chair in a room fur- 
nished in early American 
style even with authentic 
pieces, a chair of this sort 
hides its lack of age most 
successfully. The side 
chairs are priced at $12.50. 
The rocker is particularly 
suited to a bedroom of the 
same character. Chairs of 
this general type are not 
uncommon, but unfortu- 
nately many of them are re- 
productions of models that, 
while good originally, have 
become far too common- 
place through a too great 
manufacture. This model, 
on the contrary, is not so 
well known, and is at the 
same time a most faithful 
reproduction. The cost of 
it as shown is $13.50. 

The useful little gate leg 
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table shown between the chairs 
is an especially delicate type 
with well designed legs. It is 
34” high, is made of solid ma- 
hogany, and is 26” in diam- 
eter, which makes it particu- 
larly useful as a tea table. The 
price is exceptional, $13.50. 

A pretty octagonal shaped 
Sheffield coffee service is 
shown on the table—its four 
pieces,—coffee pot, sugar 
bowl and cream pitcher and 
tray. The latter is 14” long 
and 9” wide, while the coffee 
pot is 734” high. The set sells 
complete for $50. 

The oval mirror shown 
above it has a soft stoned gilt 
frame. It measures 21”x17” 
and is most reasonably priced 
at $12.00. 

Another gate leg table of a 
sturdier type and a larger size 
is also shown. It is of a dark 
toned mahogany, 3’, and mea- 
sures 48” across the top when 
open. A long narrow drawer is an added 
convenience. It comes at $24.50. 

Inexpensive tables of this character are 
especially useful in a small apartment, or an 
unpretentious house, and the gate-leg models 
are usually sufficiently catholic to adjust 
themselves to many different types of fur- 
nishings: certain English furniture, William 
and Mary or Jacobean, if the wood or fin- 
ish of the table be walnut or oak; early 
American or even wicker, if it be mahogany. 

The spinet desk, at one time a rarity, has 
now established itself alongside the gate-leg 
table as a practical necessity, and the one 
shown is a well-made desk of antique finish 
mahogany that a certain furniture shop is 
offering at a most reasonable price during 
February. It is surprisingly commodious 
when open, and may act as a table when 
closed. It is 32” high and has a 
closed top measuring 20” x 34” 
and may be had at $25. 


A Breaxrast Room SET 


At the same shop, where one 
can always find unique exam- 
ples of the newest in decorative 
furniture of the modern school, 
they are showing the quaintly 
charming breakfast room set, 
which, while it is ideally suited’ 
to the breakfast room of the 
large household, is equall y 
smart for general use in the 
dining-room of a less preten- 
tious house or apartment. Itis 
of black painted wood, decorat- 
ed by a fine line of Pompeian 
red, a tone ¿very well liked by 
decorators, ‘w ho frequently 
choose it as the high light of a 
color scheme. The quaint Eng- 
lish chairs, the simple table with 
another variation of gate legs, 
are supplemented by an unusual 
tall crystal cabinet and a de- 
lightful buffet, shallow in front 
and deeper at either side. With 
the proper walls and hangings, 
black furniture of this sort has 
a decided amount of style, and 
gives one a chance for an effec- 
tive and unusual color scheme. 
It is properly finished with a 


mahogany, 


The spinet desk is an addition to 

the Colonial room. 

finish mahogany, 32” high. Top 
closes to 20”x34”. $25 


For the living-room comes a mahogany table with coats of arms and 
twisted carving, 5' 6” long and 114’ 


Jringe to match, 20” wide. $40 complete 


Of antique 


wide, $39. The lamp is of carved 
29” high. Shade of either old gold or old rose silk, with 


Below, a breakfast room set of 
table, buffet, china closet and siz 
chairs, in black painted wood. 
$165. Also made in ivory enamel 
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waxed surface; it is not even 
necessary to protect it by a 
glass; the same care that one 
gives any other wood is suffi- 
cient to keep it from burns or 
scars. This same set may also 
be had in the ivory tone, so 
much used in breakfast rooms, 
particularly those that are 
practically sun parlors. The 
set with chairs costs $165. 

Quite an unusual table is 
shown with its old coat-of- 
arms and its twisted rope carv- 
ings. For the room that re- 
quires a table with some 
amount of decoration, and can 
not stand a heavier model of 
the Jacobean type, this is a 
model that has much to recom- 
mend it, and is more than or- 
dinarily reasonable. The wood 
is mahogany in an antique fin- 
ish and the top is 5’ 6” long 
and 114’ wide. It sells for the 
surprisingly low sum of $39. 

The hand-carved mahogany 
lamp shown with it is 29” high, and has a silk 
shade, which may be had in either rose or 
gold with silk fringe to match. It comes at 
precisely $40, complete. 

A quaint occasional chair that will fit into 
many different sorts of rooms where a note 
of lacquer is not amiss, is also shown. The 
black of the lacquer is brightened by a deco- 
ration of gold, red and green and the seat is 
of rush. Its price is $25. The same model 
may be had in mahogany for $18. 


FootstToots, DAVENPORTS AND SETTEES 


Footstools, once the abomination of the 
household, are no longer in disrepute, but 
are established firmly in their original place 
as a decided adjunct to comfort, and take 
their place with the fire screen as a “quaint” 
aceessory. The one shown with the lacquer 
chair is of decorated mahogany, 
covered in damask. which may 
be had in a number of colors. 
It is 21” long and costs $7. 

There are davenports and 
sofas—their name is legion— 
but unfortunately they are sel- 
dom of sufficiently perfect pro- 
portions to be in any way dis- 
tinguished. They may look and 
be comfortable, but they are apt 
also to look thick and clumsy. 
It is largely for its distinction 
of line, that the one shown was 
chosen. Its proportions have 
been very carefully thought out, 
and its design studied, and the 
result is far above the ordinary. 
It is 7’ long, with mahogany 
legs, and, as it is shown, covered 
in an excellent quality of striped 
velvet, in this instance soft blue 
striped with grey, outlined with 
a fine black stripe. In this up- 
holstery it costs $135. It may 
also be had in denim for $78— 
a very low price during the 
month of February. 

There are many rooms which 
cannot stand even a shorter 
couch than the one just de- 
scribed, and when something in 
the nature of a couch is needed, 
many decorators recommend a 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A ROOM IN THE 
RES PDENC Eee 
Cc. C. RUMSAY, Esq. 
AT WHEATLEY HILLS, L. I. 


F. B. HOFFMAN, JR., Architect 
THE ARDEN STUDIOS, Consulting Decorators 
Photographs by Jackson & Whitman 


coy. 


Found in an old English Against the carved back- 


The focal interest centers in 
the stone fireplace carved by 
Hunt Dietrich, and its at- 
tendant accessortes—a 
wrought-iron screen of in- 
tricate design and two tall 
wrought-iron standards sup- 
ported by greyhounds 


“nud,” the wainscoting and 
doors are carved with Eng- 
lish kings and knights. 
About them the room was 
built — rough cast walls 
above, moulded plaster ceil- 
ing and wrought-iron fictures 


ground were set an tique 
pieces and new—a davenport 
in blue and old rose silk, a 
large chair in dull blue green 
silk. The rug is black and 
the curtains are old rose 
lined with blue 
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FA ST BS 


A Discussion Over Corned Beef and Cabbage 


That 


HERE were three of us at luncheon 

—the critic, his artist wife, and my- 
self—and we had deliberately resolved to 
be vulgar. As 

If you ever made a business of weighing 
esthetic considerations, day in, day out, 
you will understand perfectly. One needs 
a vacation. As it seemed to us, no vacation 
could be more complete than sitting down 
in the ultra-exquisitée dining-room of the 
Carcassonne and ordering corned beef and 
cabbage. 

But alas for the best-laid schemes of mice 
and men! Scarcely had we begun wallow- 
ing in vulgarity when the suspicion stole 
over us, were we vulgar? 

I blush to own that it was I who raised 
the question first. I grieve to add that— 


instantly, almost — the artist wife asked, 


“What is bad taste, anyhow?” and that her 
husband rejoined with, “What on earth is 
good ?” 

Thus perished our vacation. A moment 
more, and we were deep in discussion. 

I should violate confidence were I to 
divulge just who said just what, but I can 
nevertheless trot out the subject matter, bit 
by bit, and allow it to lead up gradually to 
the solemn and awful befuddlement in which 
we were left. Such, indeed, is my object. 
Befuddled, myself, I hope to promote be- 
fuddlement in others. We are much too 
cock-sure about our so-called “principles of 
taste.” We should pause, now and then, 
and feel sheepish. 

Looking back, it is hard to say which was 
cockiest—the critic, his artist wife, or I— 
at the outset. We started in by assuming 
that good taste must of course be the taste 
of the best people. Is it, though? 


vale more you look at it, the more you 
will see that the best people cannot 
be relied upon. They marched through 
Greece, once—thousands of them—on their 
way to the Holy Land. They saw the 
Parthenon. They saw the Erechtheum. 
They saw the choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates. None of these lovely creations ap- 
pealed to them in the least. They went 
home and invented a style of architecture 
which was out-and-out anti-Grecian in 
every way—namely, the Gothic. 

Later on, behold what a change overtook 
the taste of the best people! They sneered 
at Notre-Dame. They ridiculed York 
Minster. They had only contempt for 
Chartres, Canterbury, and the Antwerp 
Cathedral. ‘“Barbarous,” they called the 
Gothic. They admired only the Renais- 
sance, When the west front of Saint- 
Etienne du Mont fell into decay, they rebuilt 
it in Renaissance and were sorry that it 
still retained Gothic outlines. In modern 
days, the esthetic tomfooleries of the best 
people almost stagger credulity. Parisians, 
when the Czar paid them a visit, tied 
millions of paper roses to the branches of 
their leafless trees. Italians blasphemed the 
works of Tiepolo, Correggio, and Tintoret 
with Turkey-red window shades. Boston- 
ians, at a never-to-be-forgotten musical 
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festival, boasted an “Anvil Chorus” with 
three hundred real anvils. 

A wonderful crew, our best people! 
Winckelmann had the time of his life get- 
ing them to tolerate Greek sculpture. They 
starved Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau 
and Diaz; then shocked them with sudden 
riches. During the reign of terror—I mean 
that of “decorative art” (pronounced 
“de-cor-ative”)—they hung gilded rolling- 
pins on drawing-room walls, adorned chairs 
with pink ribbons, and thought nothing so 
tasteful as a plush-framed mirror, with 
morning-glories daubed on the plush and 
spilling over on the glass. 


EYEN in their lucid intervals it appears 
that the best people made queer arbiters 
of taste. They are cultured in spots, rarely 
cultured all over. Whistler, the delicate 
tone-poet of color, crammed his den with 
graphophones long, long before the grapho- 
phone had ceased to be a squawking abomin- 
ation. Edgar Allan Poe, gifted with a 
genius for the music of sweet vocables, 
betrayed a surprising sort of taste when he 
wrote his little essay on “The Philosophy 
of Furniture.” Said he, “There is present 
to the mind’s eye a small and not ostenta- 
tious chamber with whose decoration no 
fault can be found.” I have the document 
before me. Otherwise, I could hardly 
believe in that room. Can you? 

It had crimson-paned windows, curtained 
by “a thick silver tissue” and “exceedingly 
rich crimson silk, fringed with a deep net- 
work of gold.” At the “junction of the 
ceiling and walls,” it had “a broad entabla- 
ture of rich gilt-work.” It had a Saxony 
carpet “of the same crimson ground. 
relieved simply by the appearance of a gold 
cord” forming “a succession of short irreg- 
ular curves, one occasionally overlying the 
other.” Two “large low sofas of rosewood 
and crimson silk, gold flowered,” were “the 
only seats with the exception of two light 
conversation chairs, also of rosewood.” An 
“octagonal table, formed altogether of the 
richest gold-threaded marble,” stood near 
one of the sofas. “Four large and gorgeous 
Sèvres vases” occupied “the slightly 
rounded angles of the room.” To complete 
the composition, add pictures, a mirror, a 
piano, “some light and graceful hanging 
shelves, with golden edges and crimson silk 
cords with golden taésels,” a “tall candela- 
brum, bearing a small antique lamp with 
highly perfumed oil,” and, finally, an 
Argand lamp “with a plain crimson-tinted 
ground-glass” dangling “from the lofty 
vaulted ceiling by a single slender gold 
chain” and “throwing a tranquil but magical 
radiance over all.” Wonderful! Perfect! 
With that adorable chamber of horrors, “no 
fault could be found!” 

And yet this same Poe, at another time 
and in another mood, wrote delightedly of 
Landor’s cottage in the woods, “Nothing 
could well be more simple—more utterly 
unpretending. Its marvelous effect lay 
altogether in its artistic arrangement as a 
picture. I could have fancied, while I 


dlement 


looked at it, that some eminent landscape 
painter had built it with his brush.” 


Lee a candle in the wind, is taste. 
Circumstance, a chance word, or even 
such a trifle as sex will waft it this way or 
that. At the Grande Chaumiére, when a 
girl is posing, you count among the students 
six women and forty men; when a man is 
posing, six men and forty women. The 
young lady from Kalamazoo will say, “I 
prefer the male model, the feminine curves 
are so insipid.” The young gentleman from 
Philadelphia will say, “I detest the male 
model. Those brusque, angular, over- 
obvious contours are much too uninterest- 
ing.” There may be such a thing, abstractly, 
as inherent beauty, finer in the one case than 
the other. Practically and humanly, there 
is nothing of the sort. 

At times, a mere noise may jostle the 
candle-flame. “Fools! Blind leaders of 
the blind!” shouts Ruskin. “Listen to me!” 
Forthwith, the world tags after Ruskin. 
“Now—I—tell—you, these Post-Impres- 
sionists have struck something big and fun- 
damental!” cries a self-appointed critic. 
Sure enough, there are people who, at his 
lusty bidding, fall down and worship Van 
Dongen. Or some one bellows, “The 
Primitives—ah!” In consequence, tourists 
rush to admire bandy-legged saints and 
tuberculous madonnas afflicted with Pott’s 
disease of the spine, while others, more 
zealous, “wish all the Titians could be 
destroyed.” And, mind you, these are 
not cranks and gullibles alone. Among 
them our best people are represented. 

When the noise has a tang of fun in it, 
you witness a phenomenon still more 
remarkable. A little banter, a little chaffing, 
and away flies beauty. There was a certain 
fierce splendor in the Laocoén, once. It 
departed when a sinful wag declared, 
“Brethren, this snaky group has nothing 
whatever to do with old man Laocoén and 
his brats. It celebrates humanity’s first 
encounter with spaghetti!” Years ago, 
Boston erected a Museum of Fine Arts in 
red brick charmingly embellished with terra 
cotta. Some villain remarked, “If archi- 
tecture is frozen music, as Madame de 
Staél asserted, then this is frozen ‘Yankee 
Doodle’.” Thereafter, no one could tolerate 
the exquisite building. 


UST here came in a further element— 

novelty. Terra cotta was new in Bos- 
ton then, and while novelty may delight, 
it may shock. Put a name to the shock— 
“Yankee Doodle,” for instance—and it is 
all up with beauty. On the other hand, an 
innovation may begin by shocking and end 
by pleasing. The automobile was hideous 
at first. Now it is magnificent. The 
inflated tire of a bicycle called forth peals of 
laughter at first. Now it looks well and the 
old-style tire is ridiculous. When I first put 
on the owlish, shell-rimmed glasses I wear, 
I was greeted with whoops and jeers. Today, 
no one notices. Tomorrow, like as not, you 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Any fear that the unburnable house would not be home-like is C ATRE seeming nudity of the exterior of an unburnable house is only 
removed by this California residence in which fireproof construc- an expression of the extreme simplicity of the interior from which 


tion has been employed | l : wood has been eliminated 


CONSTRUCTING THE UNBURNABLE .HOUSE 
| BERTHA Ha? SMA TH ; l 


[S it possible and thoroughly practical? ways been many fire-resisting materials themselves: - They are all more commonly 
How is it built, and of what materials? used for outer walls—brick, stone, marble, used in other countries than our own.’ But 
What will it cost? terra cotta; tile, concretes of sorts—and even where these non-inflammable materials 

Is it adaptable to any style of archi- every year new composition materials offer are used quite to the exclusion of: frame 
tecture and all climates? walls, so much wood enters 

The unburnable house is $ i 7 ae a , w y p into the construction of 
not only possible and practi- M f H roofs, floors and interior 
cal; it is imminent. walls and finish that the in- 

People are growing weary tegrity of the unburnable 
of the fear of fire and the outer walls is undermined. 
fret of fire waste. Makers Materials that will not burn 


of materials are sensing this can be destroyed by fire, and 

restlessness, and as soon as even if they do not collapse, 

architects and builders begin four roofless walls are not 

looking forward, the unburn- much to have left of what 

able house will be a fact and used to be one’s home. 

not a futurist fable. It is inside the house, then, 
Fires make their attack that the great revolution 


from two directions, without must take place before we 
and within. There have al- have the unburnable house. 


é 


Another type is found in the 
residence of James E. Blythe, 
Esq., at Mason City, Iowa.' The 
walls are native stone, the roof 
reinforced concrete poured in 
forms. The floors are concrete 
covered with tile 


The only inflammable feature 
of this room is the mahogany 
door. The concrete floor would 
doubtless resist the fire of burn- 
ing carpets or furniture. The 
room loses none of its comfort 
because of this construction 


Irving J. Gill, Architect Walter Burley Griffin, Architec 
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Wood studding, wood joists, wood lath, 
wood door and window frames, wood doors, 
wood baseboards, plate rails, picture mold- 
ings, wood mantelpieces, wood wainscoting, 
wood stairs and staircases, wood floors—all 
must go. It is a radical change, for these 
things are as the features of familiar 
friends. They have become a habit of 
thought, and we cling desperately to the 
fallacy that they are essential to the house 
that is our home. But truly it is quite as 
absurd to consider them essential to the 
home spirit as to say that the blue eyes or 
brown curls or freckled nose of a friend 
are the essence of friendship. 


UNBURNABLE MATERIALS 


Having thought so long in wood it is hard 
to think in other materials. Many must 
learn to do it gradually as we learn a new 
language word by word. There are already 
on the market materials and appliances 
that make it unnecessary for an inch of 
wood.to be used in the construction of a 
house. The only element lacking is cour- 
age to face the revolution. There are metal 
studding and floor joists and lath, metal 
door and window frames and sash that do 
away with wood jambs and frames and 
sash and sills and floor and wall supports. 
There are composition lathings, even more 
resistant to heat than metal, and hollow tile 
does away with lath altogether and with- 
stands all heat. While metal is more readi- 
ly affected by heat than clay and other earth 
compositions, it is hardly likely that enough 
heat could be generated by the furnishings 
of an entirely fireproof room to weaken or 
buckle any metal in the walls, so these vari- 
ous materials will remain matters of per- 
~- sonal choice. There are metal doors, though 
these have not yet been specially adapted 
for house use with the exception of enam- 
eled iron doors for kitchen cupboards. 

Wood floors are doomed. It is incon- 
sistent to have fireproof walls and a floor 
that would catch fire from the ashes of a 
rug or table. The unburnable floor does 
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Irving J. Gill, Architect 
With walls, floors and roof of reinforced concrete, window and door casings of metal, and 
pergola of concretc and stone, the residence of Miss Ellen Scripps, at La Jolla, California, 

reaches the highest point in unburnable construction 


even more to balk a fire than would the best 
of unburnable partitions. 

Unburnable floors are as old as the art 
of architecture. 
tries where civilization was born, tile, mar- 
ble, mosaic and concrete floors were used 
before wood was dreamed of as a building 
material save by most primitive peoples. 
These are coming again into use, and it is 
more than likely that new unburnable floor- 
ings will be invented when the demand for 
them becomes great enough. 

The concrete floor is the simplest and 
cheaper even than quarry tiles which have 
been used with charming effect in porches, 
courts and halls, but whose possibilities for 
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In those timberless coun- . 
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floor use elsewhere inside the house are 
little realized. It has not gained greater 
popularity for the reason that it is yet in 
the comparative stage that rough board side- 
walk is to parquetry. But at least one for- 
ward-looking builder has brought concrete 
floors beyond the sidewalk stage, presaging 
what in time they may become. I have in 
mind concrete floors in several California 
homes, constructed scientifically flat on well 
prepared ground, eliminating the air space 
underneath and giving them an equable tem- 
perature. They are finished with color, 
rubbed and polished till they give to the eye 
the pleasure of old Spanish leather, of old 
(Continued on page 68) 


GOLORS SCHEMES IN EXTERIOR PAINT 


Crisp Rules and Suggestions for Painting 
the New House and Re-Painting the Old 


F, when about to paint the house, we are 
guided solely by taste, however excel- 
lent it may be, we shall fail in some degree 
of reaching perfect satisfaction unless we 
are guided by those rules which govern the 
correct application of paint and color. For 
exainple, the rule for a low, squatty house 
calls for light, cheerful coloring, for the 
simple reason that light colors increase the 
apparent height of the structure; on the 
other hand, dark colors will emphasize the 
want of height. 

When more than one color is used, the 
darkest should be the lowest, such as hav- 
ing a dark color on the first story, and a 
lighter color on the second. This rule is 
based on the well-known principle that dark- 
ness represents weight or solidarity, while 
lightness stands for the opposite quality. 

A light, airy structure will appear more 
substantial when painted in dark colors, 
but if the background is dark, then a light 
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colored paint affords a pleasing relief. 
Where a small house is situated in a deep 
or dark landscape, attention should be paid 
to the matter of contrast. The city house, 
close to the street, and occupying a small 
lot, should be painted in quiet or subdued 
colors, with a dark trim. Summer houses, 
usually built for pleasure, or temporary use, 
appear to the best advantage when painted 
in distinctly light colors. 

In brick and stone buildings the window 
frames should be painted the color of the 
capstones and sills. For instance, a brick 
house, ornamented with limestone copings, 
should have the frames painted a grayish 
stone color of a light shade, with the sash 
either black or dark green, as preferred. 

A two-family house on a small lot re- 
quires a color scheme that will have the 
effect of causing the structure to recede 
rather than stand out. The square form 
suggests a rather modest coloring. 


In suburban places one should choose 
colors for his house that do not duplicate 
other color schemes nearby, no matter how 
much they may appeal to him. He should 
select colors that will harmonize with sur- 
rounding color schemes. This will result 
in a mutually satisfactory color display. 

Where dark green is employed for the 
trim it must not be used too sparingly, if 
the body is in white. Use it under the 
eaves, as well as on the other parts of the 
cornice, and on the window sashes, corner 
and baseboards, porch floors, porch rails, 
window blinds and shutters. 

When white paint is used it should be 
absolutely white. If a dark trim is used 
this will serve to make the white look still 
whiter. White lead is not in all cases white, 
some kinds being off color, but sun and 
weather in time bleach out the oil, which 
makes the paint whiter. To get a real white, 

(Continued on page 64) 


The closest approach to a truly red aster 

is Sensation, a really brilliant sort that is 

excellent for cutting as well as in the 
garden 


OW many flowers less than five years 
H old did you have last year? 

You haven’t gotten into a rut, have you—a 
rut of flowers, to be sure, but nevertheless a 
rut—and made use only of the things which 
you tried and found satisfactory years ago? 

In these pages I have repeatedly advised 
against dropping the satisfactory old for the 
untried new, particularly with vegetables. 
But one may easily go to the other extreme, 
especially in the case of flowers, of which 
dozens are produced each year which are 
decidedly different from anything we have 
had in the past. A few of them are dis- 
tinctly worth while. 

This is not a plea for the new versus 
the old. I have no sympathy with the nov- 
elty hunter who endeavors to get the latest 
of everything simply because it is the latest ; 
but when a thing of real -value and dis- 
tinctive charm appears, the sooner one can 
have the pleasure of utilizing it the better. 


FINDING THE WorTH-WHILE 


New varieties of the commercial flowers, 
such as roses, carnations and chrysanthe- 
mums, which are exhibited at the shows and 
given publicity by “the trade,” are soon 
known and have an opportunity to stand 
or fall on their intrinsic merits. But many 
of the common annuals and perennials— 
which as a matter of fact have a wider 
range of appeal—are given little or no help 
and have to make their way into popular 
knowledge and favor as best they may. 


NEW FLOWERS YOU 


SHOULD KNOW 
F. F. ROCKWELL 
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Take as an example lobelia Tenuior. This 
is entirely distinct in habit from the older 
varieties, being almost twice as tall and of 
upright, compact growth, with much larger 
flowers borne on slender stems well above 
the foliage. It is a gem not only among 
lobelias, but among all blue flowered an- 
nuals. So far as I remember, I have not 
seen it mentioned anywhere, and only two 
or three catalogs list it. There are dozens 
of equally striking improvements among the 
minor flowers usually grown from seed 
which have been similarly neglected. 

But how, you ask, is one to know about 
those things? I can only suggest again a 
little more definitely what I have before 
intimated in these pages: every gardener 
should devote one bed or section of the 
garden every year to the trying out of the 
most promising of the new things. Both 
the expense and the work necessitated by 
such an undertaking are very slight. A 
packet of seed of each variety will be ample. 
In fact, in most cases a packet will be more 
than enough to give you all the plants you 
will want for trial, so there is no reason 


The King aster 
reaches a height of 
1% feet and blooms 
from August until 
frost. Several worth- 
while colors are 
available 


Bright yellow single 
flowers with crimson 
centers characterize 
the marigold Legion 
d'Honneur 


Whether you call it 

gypsophila or Baby’s 

Breath, this new 

double flowering sort 
is charming 
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Astermums somewhat resemble chrysan- 

themums, although they have no family 

connection with those plants. This one is 
Rose 


why, with some of your flower-loving 
friends, you should not order a fairly com- 
plete list of these new things and divide the 
expense and the seed. They will cost, on 
the average, not over ten to fifteen cents, 
with possibly a few at a quarter a packet. 
When you have tried them one year and 
found what effects you can achieve with 
them, it will be time enough to buy larger 
quantities for the future. 

There is probably no flower that has come 
into popular favor more rapidly during the 
last few years than the gladiolus. Bulbs 
of this beautiful flower, comparatively little 
known a few years ago, are now sold by 
the million and are so eagerly sought by 
enthusiasts that the choicest of new varie- 
ties sell for several dollars apiece. 


GLADIOLI, HOLLYHOCKS, AND TRITOMAS 
FROM SEED 


The most remarkable development within 
recent years in gladioli is the creation of the 
new type or race known as Fordhook Hy- 
brids. These are fully equal in beauty to 
the best varieties of the Lemoine, Childsi 
and Gandavensis, from which on one side 
they are descended, and in addition inherit 
from their other parent, Gladiolus Przcox, 
the capacity for remarkably rapid growth 
and early flowering. I saw the first blooms 
of these remarkable hybrids displayed at an 
October exhibition a few years ago and at 
first I could not believe the attendant’s 
statement that they were grown from seed 
sown in a frame that spring, and trans- 
planted to the open. I took pains, however, 
to verify his statement, and as I grew some 
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myself the next spring, I had to admit that 
the seemingly incredulous had been accom- 
plished. Another attractive feature of this 
type is that more flowers are opened at one 
time than with most other varieties. Bulbs 
are formed like those of the ordinary types. 
These are taken up and kept over winter 
in the usual way, giving earlier and even 
finer flowers the next season. 

Another important development among 
gladioli is the introduction of the frilled or 
ruffled type, such as Kunderdi Glory, White 
King and Pride of Goshen. Mrs. Francis 
King and Mrs. Frank Pendleton are two 
other distinctive and fine flowers among the 
many newer vari- 
eties. The old pop- 
ular favorite 
America now has a 
rival in Panama, as 
vigorous in growth 
and of a firmer and 
deeper color. 

Hollyhocks have 
also broken into 
the annual class. 
In the new ever- 
blooming annual 
type we have a 
strain that will 
flower when sown 
from seed early in 
May. For early 
blooms they should 
be started indoors 
and transplanted. 
This new annual 
type is also valuable for severe climates, 
where the perennial hollyhocks are subject 
to winter killing. The plant attains a height 
of from 8 to 9 and the flowers are large 
and possess a wide range of colors. New- 
port Pink is a beautiful and charming color, 
and is of the regular perennial type. This 
variety was awarded a certificate of merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England not so long ago. 

The tritoma, perhaps better known as 
the torch lily, or “red-hot-poker plant,” will 
find its way into many gardens because of 
its new early flowering perpetual hybrids. 


The seed should be started not later than ` 


the middle of March, and the young plants 
set out where wanted, as they are hardy 
annuals and bloom as perpetuals once they 
are established. They are remarkable for 
their exceptionally long flowering period 
which lasts from May on through the sea- 
son if the spikes are not allowed to seed. 
Another of the new varieties, Pfitzeri, 
which blooms from August to October, and 
Saundersi, blooming from June until the 
end of August, are valuable as bedding 
plants, especially where a mass of color is 
wanted through a part of the season that is 
likely to be hard on most other plants. The 
roots may be taken up each fall and stored 
over winter along with cannas, dahlias and 
gladioli, covered with sand or light soil. 


Cannas, DAHLIAS AND OTHERS 


Of other popular plants grown as peren- 
nials which can be had in flower in one year, 
there are cannas, dahlias, and delphiniums, 
some types of which bloom the first season 
from spring sown seeds. The beautiful 
Crozy cannas, which are of dwarf growth 
but have magnificent flowers, are among 
these latter. Of delphiniums the new named 
hybrids and Belladonna Seedlings are 
worthy of particular mention. The latter 


The miniature annual sun- 
flowers still further papu- 
larize that popular family 


are quite distinct from the ordinary type 
in that the flowers, instead of being crowded 
closely together, are produced in graceful 
sprays, each flower distinct by itself. 

With dahlias the single sorts flower more 
quickly from seed, but most of the doubles, 
if sown by the middle of April, will flower 
freely before frost. For the best plants, and 
to produce the best tubers for taking up in 
the fall, they should be started in February 
or March and transplanted. Among the 


new types or classes, the peony-flowered, 
the collerette, and the Twentieth Century 
ate especially worth trying. 

The aster continues to be one of the most 


And as for sweet peas— 
Fiery Cross is a splendid 
glowing red 


Cornflowers now came in double form of 
the same striking blue as the ald singles 


The base of each pure white 
petal of Perrys White 
is blotched with crimson 
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popular of all our annuals, thousands of 
dozens of plants being bought from the 
florists and set out each spring, in addition 
to those raised from seed sown outside. To 
get the best flowers you should start the 
seedlings indoors or in a frame, and then 
transplant to paper pots. For the very 
largest blooms disbudding is necessary. The 
latest important type developed in asters is 
the “astermums,” so called from their re- 
semblance to chrysanthemumis; they are not 
hybrids between the two plants, as many 
people have thought. They may be de- 
scribed as a “super-comet” type. They 
flower a little before the well-known Crego 
Giant, which is still 
the largest and best 
of the late flower- 
ing comets. 

Another distinct 
type of recent in- 
troduction is the 
King. This is of 
robust growth, 
reaching a height 
of 117, and flow- 
ers from August 
until frost. The 
petals are long and 
narrow, partly 
rolled or quilled, 
which gives them 
a unique and artis- 
tic appearance. 
There are several 
colors of this type 
already available. 
By all means try a few of them along with 
your other asters this year. 

Another aster recently developed and de- 
serving of special mention is Autumn Glory, 
which is not only an extra fine light pink, 
but is one of the latest blooming of all. 
Sensation is the nearest to a real red aster. 
Its flowers are of fair size, and excellent 
for cutting as well as for the brilliant color- 
ing they lend to the flower bed in times 
when such a hue is rare and hard to get. 


A Hatr-Dozen Extra CHoIce THINGS 


Occasionally there is an improvement or 
“break” in the development of a plant of so 
radical a character that it stands out de- 
cidedly beyond the results usually accom- 
plished by hybridizing and selection. Such 
a “jump,” apparently without cause, often 
accomplishes more than years of painstak- 
ing work. Many of the varieties and types 
mentioned in the following paragraphs are 
of this nature. If you will try them out 
you will find many things under old familiar 
names which are to all intents and purposes 
new flowers, and good ones, too. 

Take, for instance, the truly remarkable 
Oriental poppy, Perry’s White. In form 
the flower is one of the largest and best, 
and the petals are a pure white with a large 
blotch of crimson at the base of each, the 
effect being indescribably striking. Mrs. 
Perry, a debutante among flowers only a 
few years ago, is also exceptionally fine in 
a charming shade of salmon rose. In start- 
ing Oriental poppies from seed, do not be 
surprised when the plants apparently die 
and disappear in late summer. They will 
begin again in late autumn. However, be 
sure to mark out their location so as to 
avoid injury during their dormant season. 

A distinct type of cosmos has come into 
prominence during the last few years under 

(Continued on page 58) 
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VPPER TART 
OF STVDIO 


The studio runs up through two stories, 

the rest of the space on the second floor 

being devoted to bedchambers arranged 

in suites with bathroom and hall space 

economized. A special room has been re- 
served for an oratory 


Since it is the home of an artist, the floor 
plan was designed to provide a large 
studio with the living-room subordinated 
and turned to the uses of a library. The 
studio is, in reality, the living-room 


AT SILVERMINE, 
CONNECTICUT 


LORD & HEWLETT, Architects 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
D. PUTNAM BRINLEY, 
Esq. 


` 


In its plaster decorations the house 4s 
reminiscent of Staffordshire. Here, over 
the Tudor doorway, have been set the fam- 
ily crests toppcd by a charming tittle bay 
with lattice windows. The foliage of trees 
in the immediate vicinity helps to relieve 
the barrenness of the plaster walis 


Architecturally, the house is a Tudor 
adaptation. The setting was a hillside so 
that the foundations on one side are ev- 
posed, being of field stone that forms a 
good background for the garden below. 
A door in the wall on the lower side leads 
up to the porch stairs 
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An effort was made to preserve in the furnishings the architectural The studio, living-room and dining-room are connected by wide doors 

spirit of the house. In the dining-room above, Gothic ecclesiastical making it possible to throw the three rooms together. This arrange- 

chairs have been combined with a Tudor refectory table. The hard- ment is especially conducive to country house hospitality. The fur- 
ware of the room is after an old English pattern nishings of the studio carry out the architectural atmosphere 
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HOMES 


THAT WERE 
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Wherein Are Proofs of Our Ancestors’ Good Sense in 
Using Wood That Withstands Every Test of Time 


HEN we look back to the 

homes of our early colonists 
we discover two facts: their own- 
ers believed in the doctrine of 
Safety First, and they knew good 
wood when they saw it. ; 

For present purposes we may dis- 
miss the first of these conditions 
with the remark that of all precau- 
tionary measures the world has 
known, few have excelled those 
overhanging second stories from 
which our ancestors were wont to 
drop boiling water, hot pitch, rocks 
and other defensive weapons on the 
heads of unwelcome visitors. As to 
the second fact, proof of it is found 
in the old Fairbanks house at 
Dedham, Massachusetts, built 1636 
and, like a certain character in mod- 
ern advertising, “still going strong.” 

What building wood did they use, 
those level-headed ancestors of 
ours? Quite simply and naturally, 
the most easily procured and the 
best for their purpose—white pine. 

Hawthorne immortalized white 
pine in the first American novel, 
“The House of Seven Gables.” 
Louisa M. Alcott was sheltered in 
the little pine house that still stands 
close under the hill at Concord; 
John Alden wooed Priscilla in a cabin 
made of enormous white pine logs, so 
romance is truly linked with the history 
of this very practical wood. 

The forests that grew in the early days 
on our shores have disappeared, but they 
fulfilled their mission, as is shown in the 
17th and 18th Century houses now stand- 
ing. There is enough white pine left, how- 
ever, to meet all demands, and it can be 
furnished, quality considered, at reason- 
ably low prices. 

White pine has been commonly consid- 
ered too costly for ordinary building pur- 
poses, but the great majority of 
those who hold this opinion 
have neither investigated the 
subject nor have they realized 
the worth and the lasting qual- 
ities of the splendid wood. The 
cost of white pine is really 
higher than that of its substi- 
tutes, just as mahogany is 
higher than other woods used 
for interior finish, yet no one 
questions their relative worth. 
It does not shrink or rot after 
years of exposure in the most 
exacting climatic conditions. 

The seasoning of wood is a 
very important consideration in 
house building, for poor season- 
ing results in leakage, caused 
by the shrinkage of the timbers. 
White pine is particularly valu- 
able because it seasons very 
quickly and also because it is so 
light and soft that it works easily 
under the carpenter’s tools, offer- 
ing little resistance to nails and 
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In the very simplicity of the old-time paneled and wain- 
scoted rooms are found a certain richness and dignity 


screws, but instead closing over them and 
holding them fast. This is on account of the 
close grain and freedom from objectionable 
acids and oils, and these qualities also allow 
it to take paint and stain perfectly. 


For EXTERIOR USE 


Let us consider the exterior value of 
wood in the sidings, corner boards, frames 
and càsings of a house. We find many an 
old dwelling, particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts, which has been untenanted for 
years. Few, if any, repairs have been made 
since the early building and yet, compar- 


and many of the old Colonial fences still stand. Since 
they were built of white pine, they are still in good condition 


ing it with the house of today, one 
realizes the superiority of the old 
timber. There is a picturesqueness 
in the old mansions that was 
brought about by the mellowing 
influence of time. Often they are 
vine clad, and the color scheme of 
green and soft gray never fails to ap- 
peal. It is then that one stops to think 
of the wonderful material that must 
have been incorporated in both 
frame and shingle to have them re- 
tain such a splendid condition. 

Many of these houses, even the 
earliest ones, have been carefully 
cared for, as is shown in the John 
Ward house at Salem, where the 
siding on the main portion of the 
house is from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred years old. It 
has stood all this time, and while 
that on the lean-to is of consider- 
ably later date, yet there is no ap- 
preciable difference between it and 
that on the main portion of the 
house. In both cases pine was used. 

We havc read that almost every 
garden had its green-arbor or sum- 
merhouse in the days of our great- 
grandmothers. They were not 
elaborate affairs, and yet some of 
them showed good lines and pro- 
portions and are worthy of copy even to- 
day. A square, unpretentious little sum- 
merhouse is still standing in Salem that 
was built about 1800, of the one material 
that in those days possessed the proper 
qualifications for inexpensive building. It 
must be remembered in studying these 
designs that they were wrought out by 
men who had little chance of obtaining 
suggestions save through their own 
brains. This accounts in a way for the 
delicacy of design which is shown in the 
ornamentation. The plain boards used on 
the weather side insure protection from 
rain, while the lattice work was 
built to obtain good circulation 
of air. The columns are par- 
ticularly interesting on account 
of their odd carving. 

The green-arbors vary in 
build. Many of them are per- 
fectly simple, showing an arched 
roof with seats along both sides. 
They are generally the central 
feature of the garden, and over 
them were trained the old-fash- 
ioned vines. Many of these 
old-time structures we find in 
the gardens of today, for the 
lasting quality of the wood used 
in their construction has kept 
them in such perfect condition 
that they are still standing as 
memorials of the old-time art. 
Their graceful design and their 
simplicity of construction lend 
themselves admirably to 20th 
Century work. 

Fortunately for us many of 

(Continued on page 84) 
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To the left, an enclosed Again laitice relieves the 

porch in the residence of barrenness of the walls 

C. C. Rumsay (see page above. The floor is red 

30). Here lattice is suc- tile and the fireplace red 

cessfully used, and a picce brick laid in wide bond. 

of erstwhile builtin furni- Wicker furniture finds a 
ture is well placed fitting place 
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Besides diffusing light or cutting off the excess of it, 

curtains “pull” a room together. The living-room 

below, in ita ncgligée of curtainless summer dress, is 

open and barren. Visualize it curtained, and it be- 
comes intimate and richly furnished 


Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Architects 
Woodville & Co., Decorators 


A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 
OF GOOD INTERIORS 


If we had fifteen pages in this Portfolio we 
could by no means exhaust all the possibili- 
ties of Interior Decoration. The story of 
Interior Decoration cannot be told in fifteen 
pages. In these glimpses we can give only a 
few suggestions. Study the rooms. If you 
blan to decorate, clip out the pages and 
make your own Little Portfolio. n your 
broblems are still unsolved, write The In- 
formation Service, House & GARDEN, 445 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
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Here was the problem faced in the living-room above: 
walls paneled in narrow boards and an unsealed 
ceiling, the house being a mountain camp. It was 
given a touch of formality by the long table and an 
intimate air by the fireplace grouning 
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The dining-room below is a closc approximation to a perfect room. 

Its architectural background is Adam. Color scheme is silver and 

black. Black and grey marble forms the floor; the walls are grey, 

paneled and capped with an Adam frieze. Fixtures and mirror are 

silver. Furniture is enameled black with buf medallions and uphol- 
stered in silver and black velour 


Howard Major, Architect 
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Compare the chaste severity of the Adam dining-room above with the 

richness of the Queen Anne room bclow. Both are true to period and 

both have striking individuality. In the Queen Anne room the two 
focal points are the mirror and the over-mantel painting 


Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Architects Woodville & Co., Decorators 
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A scheme of gold, prunc and mulberry has becn used in this dining- 

room. Rug and upholstcry are prune color, the draperics of mulberry 

and gold brocade. The mantel of Verona marble. Walls of light pump- 

kin color. The armchairs—unusual pieces for a dining-room of this 

formality, and worth copying—are placed there "especially for thc 
coffce and cigarette stage of the dinner 


J. Greenleaf Sykes, Dex 
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The restfulness of this living-room below is attained by the soft tones of the 
decorations. .The hangings are of prune colored velvet, the upholstery in 
blue and plum colored brocade. A lamp of blue gives a striking color 
note. The woodwork and furniture are walnut, the walls sand colored rep 


J. Greenleaf Sykes, Decorator 


McBurney & Underwood, Decorators 
When a rug is beauty itself it should be so placed as 
to show to the best advantage—uncovcred by furniture 
and in a prominent spot. This is one of the decora- 
tive facts of the fireplace grouping above 
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OUTLAND FRUITS FOR 


INLAND GARDENS 
GRACE TABOR 


NE of the striking differences between 

the gardens of, let us say, George Wash- 
ington’s time and our own, is the lack today 
of what some of the writers of that period 
dubbed “outlandish” plants—literally, plants 
from “out” lands; in other words, plants 
which are native to other lands and not 
native to our own. 

It was the invariable desire of the gar- 
dener of that period to try everything wher- 
ever it did not, by nature, grow. Everything 
that was collected anywhere in the world 
and fell into his hands he promptly set out 
or sowed, according as it was a root or a 
seed. When he succeeded in making it 
grow, the earth was that much richer ; while 
it was no poorer if he failed, and he had had 
the fun of trying out a new experiment. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESS 


It is doubtful if anything remains to-day 
to be discovered and tried out for the first 
time in a foreign clime; but there are enough 
things already well known that are so rarely 
found in cultivation in our gardens as to be 
suitable subjects of present-day efforts along 
“outlandish” lines. And though they are so 
rarely seen, they are not very difficult to 
have growing, if one has the desire and the 
will to succeed with them. 

To raise one’s own almonds, 
apricots, and figs surely would be 
attended with as much joy as to 
raise a tea rose; but can it be done 
with as little trouble? 

Of course, I might evade the 
issue by saying that it is much 
more troublesome for some people 
to raise tea roses than it 1s for 
others, which is literally true. But, 
although I do call attention to this 
truth, I shall not stop there, but go 
on to say that those persons find it 
very difficult to grow tender fruits 
successfully — and for precisely 
the same reasons. 

Absurd though it may sound, 
these reasons are largely 
psychological. In the case 
of the man for whom it is 
no task at all, his mind is 
made up to it, and he is pre- 
pared and fortified not only 
by this mental attitude, but 
by every material thing that 
he is able to provide to 
carry through his project. 
He anticipates; he has 
studied the question; he 
knows what to do; and he 
knows when and how to 
do it most effectively. 

Besides the little known 
and grown fruits there are 
the nut trees, which are all 
too seldom planted. One of 
these—the almond already 
mentioned—lies midway, in 
one sense, between the 
“nuts” and the “fruits” ; for 
it grows like a peach and 
botanically is a peach, yet 
the part eaten is the pit, or 
indeed the kernel in the pit. 


English walnuts deserve far more 
attention in this country. Trees and 
nuts are alike desirable 


Although fig-growing is not usually tried 
north of Philadelphia, it has succeeded in 
Michigan 


Only one of the things here suggested for 
common growth is an indoor plant or re- 
quires indoor care; this is the little Kum- 
quat, or Kinkan, from Japan—the baby 
orange, which is eaten whole or made into 
a delicious preserve or marmalade. I have 
included this because it is so easily grown in 
the house and is so lovely as an evergreen 
house specimen, with its scented blossoms in 
early spring and later its golden fruits. Pots 
containing it may, of course, be used in the 
garden during summer, either plunged into 


Kumquats are like baby oranges, but you eat them whole. 
are easily grown indoors, where their foliage and fragrant flowers 


are most attractive 


The white mulberry is grown prima- 
rily for silkworm culture, but it has 
also decorative qualities 
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Figs, Almonds, and other Uncom- 


mon Sorts that Will Grow and 


Thrive Under American Conditions 


the earth or simply set about as bay trees or 
any other decorative pot plants are used. As 
a novelty and a desirable addition however 
you look at it, the Kumquat is worth while. 


APRICOTS AND NECTARINES 


Apricots and nectarines are so closely re- 
lated to the peach that almost everything 
that applies to peach culture applies to both 
of these. At one time it was supposed that 
the nectarine was a distinct species; and 
casually regarding it, one might suppose it 
to be nearer to the plum than to the peach. 
But its place is fixed beyond question by the 
fact that nectarines have been grown from 
peach seeds, and peaches from the seeds of 
nectarines, through the process known to 
science as “bud variation.” 

Like the peach, nectarines will grow in 
almost any kind of soil if the location is right 
and the climate not too severe. That they 
prefer a light soil is so well known as not to 
need mentioning, I am sure; but that a light 
soil is not essential to the growth of peaches 
has been demonstrated so often as not to 
need testimony here. Suffice it to say that 
the finest peaches are raised on soil that is 
light and sandy; but that fine peaches have 
been raised on soil that is neither, when 
proper attentiori has been given to 
exposure and general culture. 

The great difficulty with all of 
this tribe is that they are naturally 
early bloomers, yet they are also 
extremely susceptible to frost. The 
first warm suns of early spring 
start their buds to swelling; and 
then the last frosty touches of win- 
ter nip them, and the peach crop is 
a failure! How many times do we 
read this—and hear it, if we live in 
one of the great “peach belts.” 

The reasonable thing to do, 
therefore, is to select a site or a 
location for trees of this species 
that is not favorable to early de- 
velopment of flower buds. It is 
not the ‘warm corner that 
they should have, and all 
the sun; but the chillier 
place and northern expo- 
sure. Proximity to large 
bodies of water is always ' 
favorable to the culture of 
Prunus of all kinds, for the 
reason that such bodies of 
water equalize temperature, 
and prevent premature 
bursting of flower buds. 


They 


METHODS OF GROWING 


So the spot for nectarines 
should not be sheltered and 
warm; rather the contrary, 
though it should not be ex- 
posed to the roughest of 
winter’s winds. Plant either 
as specimen trees, to be al- 
lowed to grow for their 
grace and beauty as well as 
for their fruits; or train 
them in the Old World 
fashion, on a wall of the 
garden or the side of a 
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is completely lost to history. Unlike the 
apricot and nectarine, however, it comes pre- 
sumably from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the fleshy portion of its fruit, 
which in these others is the edible portion, 
is very thin and dries and splits as the fruit 
matures. The trees are nearly as hardy as 
the peach, and therefore desirable. 

The soil best suited to them is light and 
well drained. They cannot survive, indeed, 
if it is not the latter, and they will endure 


building. If this latter place is chosen, let it 
be the north side. Care for the trees exactly 
as for peaches; and if you have a space for 
more than one, thoose an early and a late 
ripening kind, There is Elruge for the lat- 
ter, and Early Violet for the early, ordinarily 
ripening early in September and late in Au- 
gust, respectively. 

Apricots are round-headed trees very like 
the peach in a general way, yet having leaves 
that are decidedly round instead of long and 


ring, One variety is grown in its native Can you imagine a country autumn in reater drought than almost any other tree. 
tapenn One ye Virginia without persimmons? They A ongni , M 
have been grown even in Connecticut 


As they are still earlier flowering than the 
nectarine or apricot, the device of holding 
them back in order to avoid late frosts must 
be even more cunningly contrived. It is 
only the flower buds that are injured by 
these late touches of frost; the trees them- 
selves are not endangered by severe weather 
—only their fruiting is inhibited. The Soft- 
shell is the hardier of the two varieties 
available, and the best for home planting. 


land, Japan, for the flowers; and, like all of 
this species, the trees are lovely when in 
bloom. A soil that is light and deep and per- 
haps a little more loamy than that on which 
the peach does its best, suits apricots; and 
they are quite as hardy as the peach. Plant 
them likewise in a backward location, where 
they will not start into growth prematurely 
in the spring. Always remember that this is 
one of the great essentials with all of these 
fruits. Grown upon a wall facing north or 
west, they are lovely. 

The varieties which are hardiest and best 
are, in the order of their ripening, Alberge 
de Montgamet and Early Golden, early in 
July; Moorpark, which is one of the very 
best with large and luscious red-cheeked 
fruit, late in July; and St. Ambroise, also 
very large and juicy, early in August. 

It is to be noted that apricots, both early 
and late, come between the cherries and the 
peaches, and therefore just at a time when 
fresh fruits are especially scarce and desira- 
ble. The dried form with which we are gen- 
erally familiar gives but little idea of the 
exquisite quality of the fresh fruit. 


PERSIMMONS IN CULTIVATION 


Anyone who has ever picked ripe persim- 
mons in Virginia under the glow of the au- 
tumn sunshine, and stood right there and 
eaten them, ought to rejoice that this queer 
but altogether delightful fruit is hardy to a 
satisfactory degree even pretty well north. 
It is found wild up to a latitude of 38° or 
39°, and there are places even in Connecti- 
cut where it grows. As the fruit is sweet- 
ened up by frost action, presumably, it is by 
no means certain that it will not grow much 
farther north than Nature herself has scat- 
tered it. It is worth trying, anyhow. 

In Japan, the native persimmon (Diospy- 

All of this great Prunus family originated : ros Kaki) is regarded as their very best 
ages back, presumably in China. Its botani- ee eae native fruit; and this has been grown here 
cal appellation was the Latin name of just apply generally to both successfully for.an extended period. It is 
the plum, long ago. All of the pit fruits apparently not as hardy by nature as our 
belong to it: the plum, cherry, apricot, al- native species, but cultivation is gradually 
mond and peach; and all of these have flow- working it up to a higher standard in this 
ers that are either white or pink, of the respcct, so that it is likely it will be possible 
same delicacy and charm. to raise it anywhere that the native Diospy- 
ros Virginiana will grow. Its fruits are 
coming more and more into the metropolitan 
markets, and they are as lovely to the eye as 
to the taste, being large and golden-scarlct. 

Near the tempering influence of the ocean, 
it is likely that persimmons will withstand 
the winter even as far north as Massachu- 
setts; but inland it is doubtful if they will 
endure its rigors save here and there in 


THE ALMONDS 


Iam going to speak of almonds next, not- 
withstanding they are a nut tree rather than 
a so-called “fruit” tree, because almonds 
belong right here culturally, being Prunus 
Amygdalus; and also because there are few 
things of greater decorative value than this 
last member of this family to be listed as an 


uncommon or little-known fruit. Py die grown on A ores ays favorable and isolated places. They trans- 

: z : no e a mere dream. P . = a 3 

The almond has „been m cultivation so locations which retard the opening of the plant with great difficulty, owing to their 
many ages that the time of its domestication flower buds in the spring (Continued on page 92) 


Hazels in a wild state are among our most attractive but neglected The quince is an old-time favorite which scems to have lest popular 
hedge-row bushes. They are well worth cultivating for the sake of favor without apparent cause, It is at its best when cooked, of 
their general appearance as well as the quality of their nuts course, but that best is too good to be overlooked 
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HUMANIZING THE 
COBBLE 


GENEVIEVE B. SEYMOUR 


Taylor & Levi, Architects 


The decorative and constructive pos- 
sibilitics of fieldstone and cobble are 
shown in the views to right and left. 
Laid almost dry with wide interstices 
between, the beauty of the individual 
stone is further enhanced 


efficient rocks were put: the 
cobbling of roadbeds against 
the danger of a washout. Later 
they were used as the above- 
mentioned public paving mate- 
rial, but here they were so 
unsatisfactory because of an 
inherent fondness for shaking 

Speaking definitionally, a out the teeth of those who 
cobblestone is a bit of rock of Mae ; rode over them that today they 
any of the harder sorts—blue VAP = ste co) as ler have been largely abandoned 
g q fe 5 Fe ple : : 4 


T is little and clean and 
hard, and it. has no heart. 
Indeed, those who know the 
cobblestone only as a paving 
material for city streets not 
unjustly declare that it lacks 
a soul, or even so much as the 
futuristic aura of one. 


limestone, granite, quartz, etc. except in a few places where 
In size it may resemble a hen’s the thoughts of the citizenry 
egg or a human head, ranging are on higher things. Yet as 
through all the stages in be- paving for a yard or gutter, 
tween. Below these limits it cobbles are admirable; they 
loses dignity and becomes a pebble; i ‘ A i have never been known to wear out, and 
above, its added stature is properly ap- The cobble even lends it- Below is an ingenious their variety of coloring, as well as their 


4 i 3 self to Dutch Colonial use o small cobbles in 7 : É ; 
preciated and it graduates into the boulder architecture, as above, an AA type of Sight differences in size and shape, com- 


vig 


class, where it serves other purposes. wherc it has been used house. The mason must bine to make them most effective. 
The name cobblestone comes, quite with decided success have been a patient man Of late years cobblestones have come 
simply, from the use to which these highly to hold a distinctive place in architectural 
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detail, whether they are used alone or in 
conjunction with cement or split stone. 
Frequently one sees them serving as the 
foundation for a small house, and some- 
times as the outside wall throughout the 
lower story. In this case, the stones are 
laid in cement with wide mortar joists. 
Oftentimes the mortar is stained a deep red 
or black, if its natural color does not har- 
monize with the building trim, and occa- 
sionally small rope is inserted in it to give 
a corded effect to the surface. 

Following naturally from the subject of 
cobbles as a house foundation, comes their 
equally popular use in porch pillars and 
parapets. To carry still further the idea of 
harmonious exterior decoration, a stone 
chimney is often added, which may or may 
not be combined with a stone fireplace in- 
doors. In the case of the bungalow, the 
fireplace is usually of cobblestones, to con- 
form with the informal environment of this 
picturesque type of dwelling. 


In PILLARS AND ROCKERIES 


Yor the pillars of pergolas and summer- 
houses, too, cobblestones are admirable. The 
cement for these should be hidden as much 
as possible to give the effect of a wall laid 
dry without mortar. The rough, grayish 
stones furnish an ideal support for clamber- 
ing vines, and contrast charmingly with the 
green of the foliage. Gate posts built of 
cobblestones are effective, especially when 
topped with flowers, and they may be com- 
bined with a boundary wall of split boulders 
and cobblestones, thus affording a method 


Peet -D RAS PING OF THE 


Visualize this in a bedroom; a balcony 
outside. Treat the drapes in the same 
fashion as the windows, using a pleated 
valance to cover the top trim. If com- 
plete seclusion is desired, the curtains 
may be arranged to be drawn or a glass 
curtain of net or scrim may be attached 
to the doors 


of enclosure that for dignity and beauty is 
surpassed only by the hedge. By draping 
vines over such a wall, one can approximate 
to a surprising degree the charm of a hedge. 

A rockery of cobblestones, modeled after 
the plan of a well-curb, makes a charming 
bit in a shaded portion of the garden. The 
stonework should be laid 2’ or 3’ above the 
ground level, and put together with cement; 
otherwise, it will crumble to pieces. After 
the enclosure is filled with rich loam, suit- 
able plants should be inserted. If the loca- 
tion is particularly shaded, rock ferns are a 
good selection, but if the sunlight touches 
the rockery, even for only a short while 
each day, hardy plants that will withstand 
drought, such as nasturtiums or petunias, 
will prove to be a good choice. 

Another use of the cobblestone is as a 
standard for the sun-dial in the formal gar- 
den, while a well-curb and supports for a 
well covering built of this material are ad- 
mirable. In conjunction with the latter use, 
an approach of stepping-stones and a gutter 
of cobblestones afford quaint touches in 
keeping with the scheme of the whole, and 
convert a simple idea into an artistic bit. 

There is an effect of permanence, of 
changeless solidity about all stonework. Its 
permanence, however, is only one of its 
many advantages. Cobblestones in their 
variety of coloring and size offer unlimited 
opportunities for artistic arrangement. They 
may be split, allowing of a flat surface which 
will be even more brightly tinted than the 
rounded surface of the whole stone. By 
combining the gay flat surfaces with the 


~ 


It is often dcsirable to show the door trim, 
especially in a living-room. In that case, 
Shirred curtains attached top and bottom 
with headings on rods will prove the solu- 
tion. If a more elaborate scheme is wished, 
there can be two sets of curtains to each door, 
one hung loose from the top, the other from 
the middle. Net, scrim, gauze and silk are 
the best fabrics 
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less gaudy round surfaces, or by using the 
one or the other in conjunction with split 
boulders, wonderfully beautiful effects may 
be produced. In the case of a cobblestone 
foundation, or wall, trimmings of quarried 
stone, either smooth or rough finished, add 
an often desired variety, 


COMBINATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


An excellent argument in favor of the 
cobblestone is its attractiveness when com- 
bined with other materials. By its use artis- 
tic variety may be added to the rather plain 
surface of the concrete house. Then, too, 


‘these stones combine well with brick, and 


many interesting and harmonious results 
have been contrived by the blending of the 
two materials. When used with wood, care 
must be taken that the wood chosen is. solid 
and heavy enough to carry the theme. The 
combining of these two materials will be 
more effective if the cobblestones are intro- 
duced only in minor details, and are kept 
free from contact with objects that are light 
and flimsy in appearance. 

Environment counts a great deal in the 
success of cobblestone work. The most fit- 
ting location is that in which the stones are 
found most plentifully. City streets are 
hardly the proper place in which to display 
the cobble’s artistic qualities to the best ad- 
vantage, nor is level, velvety lawn framed 
in a setting of hedge. The seaside, with its 
rocky shore, affords the best environment, 
for here the surroundings are in entire har- 
mony. Among the mountains, too, the cob- 
blestone may well be used. 


FRENCH DOOR 


Among the many abominations is the 
French door with the transom. It can 
be filled in with a piece of plaster board 
and painted to simulate the trim or 
covered, as here, with a fitted valance. 
Glass curtains add privacy. They can 
be drawable or attached to the doors as 
in the sketch to the left 


A SMALL HOUSE FOR COUNTRY OR SEASHORE 


Unusual in Plan and Design and Moderate in Cost 


FOLSOM & STANTON, Architects 


The two-storied living-room is unusual—a successful combi- 

nation of English and Colonial usages. The woodwork is 

white with mahogany trim and the ceiling dark, oak-stained 
timber. The chimney balcony is a new note 


In a day of small house mediocrity, 
this diminutive home lays just claim 
to interested attention. While red 
brick has been freely employed, the 
design is developed in white painted 
Shingles. In architectural charac- 
ter, although American, the house 
shows the English cottage svirit 
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STURE ROOM | 


The first floor plan shows a living- 
room built around a central chimney 
with dining-room to right and three 
bedrooms and bath. The inner halls 
lead to the balcony shown below. 
Thanks to liberal fenestration, the 
house is well lighted and ventilated 
upstairs and down 


While separated from the house by a wall, the garage is an integral part of 
the scheme, another expression of the compactness of the plan. The case- 
ment windows add appreciably to the exterior. These and the eaves carry 
on the English cottage spirit, a scheme well adapted to an American setting 
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The Colonial is one of the most adaptable of architectural styles. Its details lend themselves to interesting appli- 
cation, irrespective of what compositional form a building assumes. This is pleasantly illustrated in the above. 
The main facade of the house bespeaks a formality that is entirely fitting. The same becoming formality con- 
tinues in the ordering of the three raams that face the highway. Hollow tile, coated with white cement plaster, 
has been employed for the exterior wall construction. With decorative effect, spots of color have been introduced 
against the white background by tile that matches the warm red of the brick-paved terrace and porch. Ivory 
painted woodwork, dark green blinds and a green staincd roof add their values to an ensemble of real atlraction 


THE RESIDENCE OF M. J. COMERFORD, Leg. 
at RIDLEY PARE, PENNA. 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON!|, Architects 


The first floor is 
developed around 
a central, house- 
length hall, with 
dining-room and 
living - room on 
either sidc. The 
octaganal den 
adds interest 


The bedrooms 
have been ar- 
ranged into can- 
ventent suites. 
with the hall 
space reduced ta 
the necessary min- 
imum. A plenti- 
tude of closet 
room is evident 
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IN A SOUTHERN 
GARDEN 
FREDERICK T. SAUSSY 


O, we Americans do not 
all insist upon immedi- 
ate effects in our landscape 
planting. I am perfectly 
aware of the fact that this 
statement contradicts the 
criticisms of some rather 
well informed people; but 
where is the rule that has not 
its exception? Some of us 
cannot afford the expense in- 
curred in attaining quick 
results by means of setting 
out trees which are already 
of good size; some of us are 
content merely to wait, any- 
how, happy in watching our 
plantings grow from small, 
inexpensive beginnings to the 
fulfilment of the effects for 
which they were planned with so much care. 
In arranging my shrubs and plants, of 
course I laid out my plans in advance and 
determined exactly what boundary lines 
should separate garden from service yard, 
and lawn from garden. At the same time I 
arranged my plans for those portions of the 
landscape which I wished screened. 
For the side borders, Amoor river privet 


permanency of the pergola. 


Cypress timbers secured to the brick pillars by iron rods insure the 
Climbing vines soften what might otherwise 
be harsh lines and add to the pergola’s charm as an outdoor living-room 


hedges, connected by a brick wall running 
to the rear line, seemed the best, especially 
when their lines were enclosed in the rear 
by a red brick wall. While brick or stone 
is more expensive in the beginning, there 
is no upkeep cost. No painting, repairing 
or other work need be done upon it. 

Six years ago, my plot of land was en- 
tirely bare of anything except weeds; today 
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Where Small Beginnings 
Have Developed Into 


A Landscaping Success 


the change is absolute. Most 
of the results were obtained 
in the past three years, espe- 
cially those given by the 
vines along the back wall. 
These are planted about 4 
apart. They consist of varie- 
gated star jasmine, Bignonia 
crucigera, and Polygonum— 
all evergreen except the last. 

Along the line of the rear 
wall I laid out a bed 4’ wide, 
along which were planted 
Camellia japonica, tea olives, 
Abelia grandiflora, Cape jas- 
mine; and interspersed 
among these, white phlox 
and roses, deutzias and 
Mahonia japonica. The re- 
sult has been most gratify- 
ing, for after the soil was excavated to a 
depth of about 2’ and sifted and manured, 
the plants and vines grew rapidly and give 
every evidence of being permanent. 

The corner of the lawn opposite the side 
porch was increased in apparent height by 
the use of oriental, occidental and fernlike 
arborvites, and along the foreground, to 
give contrast of foliage and brightness, 


Six years ago, the plot was bare of every growing thing except 
From this unpromising prospect has been 


grass and weeds. 


developed the place as it appears today 


wrt 


trees and Crape myrtle. 


Along the front of the premises is a pleasant vista of hackberry 
The latter is to the South what lilacs 
are to the Northern States 
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touch to the house planting. 


Considered without knowledge of the actual facts, the planting 
gives the appearance of real age. 
however, are the result of about three years’ work 


The effects shown here, 


Steel window boxes holding ferns and geraniums add the final 


In the right background Japanese 


bamboo forms a screen for the servants’ quarters 
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Abelia grandiflora and white phlox. The 
most beautiful of the dwarf shrubs are the 
junipers, including the nana, procumbent 
Chinese, and Savin varieties, and a bed of 
these was laid off to the side of the porch 
fronting the lawn, where they have given 
excellent results in the loamy, well-drained 
soil with its admixture of peat. On either 

- corner of the terraced portion of the front 
lawn, these junipers were also used to good 
effect. Along the front, connecting the 
side privet hedges, I planted Abelia grandi- 
flora a year ago. 

The side lawn is separated from the rear 
garden by a privet hedge, along the street 
side of which is a combination of Philadel- 
phus grandiflora, deutzias and forsythias, 
bordered by Abelia grandiflora. Thus 
privacy is assured to the rear garden. A 
most satisfactory shrub is the variegated 
pittosporum, which stands in the center of 
the front terrace, where its beantiful foliage 
is always a joy to those who take an interest 
in Nature's beauties. 


Tue PERGOLA AND House TREATMENT 


The pergola ocenpies the space to the 
rear of the front lawn, and being screened 
from the street furnishes an ideal outdoor 
living-room. The vines climbing over it 


Visualize a quaint Colonial four poster 
with spotless white valances and cover 
and then beside it sce a little Windsor 
slipper chair. A mite of a thing in 
mahogany, 2814" high and only 18” 
from the floor to the seat. Here com- 
fort and convenience are pressed into a 
smart small pareel that harmonizes in 
line and color with the most Colonial 
of Colonial bedrooms and yet is up-to- 
date enough to go perfectiy in the most 
modern, $6.50 


In the center is a slipper stool that 
would go in almost any boudoir. It is 
of sturdy wicker painted green, blue 
and brown with ornaments and two tas- 
sels at the side. The tassels, of gold 
with beads of green, silver and red, 
give the stool an Oriental air that is 
not displeasing in these days of a Yel- 
low Peril in fashions. 13” high and 
12” x 1014” around. $7.75 


of 15’ in three years. 


are Vitis Henryana, Lady Banksia roses, 
and wistaria, all of which have been planted 
for later results. For temporary purposes, 
however, I used morning-glory. Brick pil- 
lars and cypress beams insure the perma- 
nency of the pergola. Its construction is 
strong, too, for the beams are tied to the 
pillars by 1” iron rods, 5’ long, bolted down 
to the pillars and painted white. 

My Cedrus deodara has attained a height 
It was planted in 
well drained, loamy soil, without enrich- 
ment or fertilization, and seems to have 
found there a most suitable and permanent 
home where it fits perfectly. 

The Japanese bamboo, on the side of the 
house opposite the lawn, was used for a 
quick and permanent screen for the ser- 
vants’ quarters in the rear. It has grown 
very rapidly, but requires about two years 
for its root system to develop; and after 
that time it is necessary to control it. It is 
not advisable to plant this bamboo near any 
other plants or shrubs, for it has a voracious 
appetite for moisture and plant food, and 
nothing will thrive near it. It is evergreen 
and a graceful addition to any plan of 
landscape work. 

The final touch to the house is given by 
the window boxes of steel, placed about 


Like the good goods that come in small packages, this 3 - 
e 
Shopping Service, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


per chair. It1s comfortable, campact and convenient. 


will purchase it for you, or name the shop. 


B2dgo sab dap 
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the front windows. Their ferns and gera- 
niums always attract the eye, and they can 
be watered from the bottom where there 
is space for the roots to gain the necessary 
air as well as water. 


Ways AND MEANS 


In six years at the utmost, all of these 
results have been obtained, without large 
expense or great amount of labor. The 
various nurseries are always pleased to 
furnish their catalogs and render assistance 
in the way of suggestions, sometimes even 
furnishing designs from their landscape de- 
partments. It is, of course, of the greatest 
importance that the soil be good. Few 
plants will thrive without proper nourish- 
ment; but with proper care and attention, 
sufficient water in the dry spells, occasional 
spraying when attacked by insect pests, and 
a little patience, satisfactory results can be 
obtained that will be lasting in their effect. 

There are few plots of ground that can- 
not be beautified and improved regardless of 
their present development. Procrastination 
deprives many of us of the results, for it is 
only at certain seasons that transplanting 
may be safely accomplished, and to delay a 
few months means an enforced postpone- 
ment for an entire year. 


But what is a slipper chair? A tow 
chair to sit on while you slip off your 
heavy street boots and slip on slippers. 
Before we slip any further, we will 
slip you the information that this slip- 
per settle is of plain wood with a 
woven seat, that it can be painted to 
suit the color scheme of the room and 
that it stands 16” high and ts 14” x 18” 
around. In solid color or plain, $15. 
Decorated it is $16 and $17 


Then there is the slat back slipper 
chair with woven rush seat that comes 
in mahogany. The seat stands 14” 
high, 18” wide and 15” deep. It costs, 
if we must descend to such mundane 
matters as dollars and cents, exactly 
$10.50. The figure is low considering 
how she will bless you at nights when 
she comes home tired and what bliss it 
will give on a rainy day when she 
wants to stay in her room and sew 
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CONVENIENCES 
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RESTFULNESS IN BOOKS 


RDER is harmony’s first law. 

The room that is restful is 
a room in which there is harmony 
of color and line. Hence definite 
color schemes. Hence furniture 
that bears a relation to its back- 
ground. After these—order. For 
a room may have an excellent 
color scheme and well chosen fur- 
niture and yet defeat its own pur- 
pose by lacking order in some of 
its arrangement. 

One of the worst offenders 
against this basic principle of rest- 
fulness is the average home libra- 
ry. Books are shelved without 
regard to subject, size, or type of 
binding. The first causes endless 
bother when one wishes to find a 


REFRIGERATING AT HOME 


HE idea of turning on the electric 

light switch and producing perfectly 
good ice cubes is rather fantastic. So is the 
idea of keeping the ice box chilled by such 
a simple device. Yet that has been accom- 
plished in a new refrigerating machine now 
perfected for the home. The machinery 
rests on top of the refrigerator and the pipe 
coil fills one half of what is usually the ice 
chamber—requiring a hole to be cut in top 
of the box, 13” x 13”. The machinery runs 
silently, and the hotter the day or the 
warmer the room, the more ice and chill it 
can create. A one unit machine sells for 
$275. The capacity of actual ice cubes in 
twenty-four hours is 32, an adequate 
amount for the average family even in the 
hottest weather. Apart from the bother 
with an ice-man, one can be sure of having 
pure ice made from pure water. 


Your own 
plant is now available, 
the knell for the ice-man 


little refrigerating 
It sounds 


` Contrast the order and disorder of these book- 
cases, and the secret of restfuiness in books 
is plain 


Did you ever try to hang a wet 


coat on a radiator? The crane 
is the solution 


HANGING OF THE CRANE 


TE gigantic idea began backward. 

First we tried to hang a wet raincoat 
on a radiator, and a second later found it 
in a heap on the floor, gathering up odd bits 
of dust. Then it occurred to us to hang up 
a crane over the radiator and hang the ‘coat 
on the crane. Longfellow gave us the title; 

we furnished the idea. It is designed for a 
back hall where it will be inconspicuous. 
The crane itself can be plain—hammered 
out by the local blacksmith—or as elaborate 
as one pleases. Its price will range from a 
few dollars to several according to the de- 
sign and the amount of work that goes into 
it. The main thing is that it be substantial 
in itself as well as in its attachment to the 
door frame. 
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FOR. THE HOUSE 


book. The other two are purely 
decorative offenses. 

After the volumes have been 
grouped into subjects, arrange 
them on the shelves so that the 
highest books will be at the ends 
of the shelves and the smallest in 
the middie. The result is a sweep- 
ing, restful curve. Compare the 
two bookcases illustrated, and the 
point is obvious. In addition, if it 
is possible, keep books of one color 
of binding in a block. These 
things can be done without affront 
to the literary dignity of the books. 
In fact, no arrangement which 
makes the library more pleasant 
to work and read in is ever an of- 
fense to the books or the bookish. 
Try the orderly disposition of the 
shelves and see for yourself. 


A BOOT CA BENIRT 


Mo the odd corners in your house 
earn their keep. 

This is the main solution of the closet 
proposition. If the house is building, insist 
on having plenty of closet room provided. 
If the house is already built, consider its odd 
corners and see what can be made of them. 

Below, for example, is a deep window of: 
the type found in many houses. After the 
sill is broadened into a seat, the space be- 
low is usually left full of emptiness. If it 
happens to be in a bedroom, this space can 
be turned to good account by building in 
shelves for a boot cabinet. Doors will con- 
ceal its strictly utilitarian purpose. And 
you and your maid servant and your man 
servant and the stranger within your gates 
will all bless us for the idea. For your 
shoes will have a place and you can keep 
them in it—when your feet are not filling 
that capacity. 


Utilize the space beneath the 
deep window shelf in the bed- 
room for a boot cabinet 
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February 


Spray now for San José 
scale on fruit trees, li- 
lacs Japanese quince, etc, 


Move the seedlings into 
bores as soon as they 
make their third leaves 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
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THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


Heavy snow 
should be 
knocked off 
the ever- 
greens be- 


fore they 
break 


Propagating 
time for the 
bedding 
plants is at 
hand 


as I 
the 


I dreamd that, 
wander'd by 
way 

Bare Winter suddenly 
was changed to 
Spring, 

And gentle odours led 
my steps ostray, 

Mix’d with a sound of 
waters murmuring 

Along a shelving bank 
of turf, which loy 

Under o copse, and 
hardly dared to 
fling 

Its green arms round 
the bosom of the 
stream, 

But kiss’d it and then 
fled, as thou might- 
est in dream, 

— SHELLEY, 


Thia Kalendar of the 
gardener’s labors is 
aimed ‘as a reminder 
for undertaking all 
hia taaks Ín season. 
It ja fitted to the lati- 
tude of the Middle 
States, but Its service 
should be avallable for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that 
for every one hundred 
milea north or aouth 
there ia a difference of 
from five to aeven 
daya later or earlier in 
performing garden op- 
erationa. 


1. Sun rises, 7:15; 
sun sets, 5:13. 

you have not 
ordered your seeds, 
they should be attended 
toat once., Early orders 
mean better attention 


and fewer substitutions. 


2. If you have a 
greenhouse you can get 
your garden off to a 
flying start. Seeds of 
various flowers and 
vegetables can be sown 
now and grown along 
slowly. 


3. Have everything in 
readiness before start- 
ing to sow; sand, leaf 
mold, cinders or crocks 
for drainage labels 
seed pans, flats, sifted 
soil, tamp and moss are 
the main requirements. 


On fine days 
pruning can 
be done, 
thus reliev- 
ing the rush 
tater on 


Requisites 
for seed 
pans: soil, 
drainage 
material, 
pans, sifter, 
gtass for 
tamping 


4. Place plenty of 
drainage in seed pans 
when sowing, and cover 
this with moss or fibre. 
Next add rough soil and 
then sifted soil; firm 
well and sow thinly or 
in shallow drills. 


5. Thomas Carlyle 
died, 1881. 

What about a hot- 
bed? A few sash is all 
you need buy; the bot- 
tom or framework you 
can easily make your- 
self if you wish. 


6. When preparing a 
hotbed, dig out the 
earth for 2’ or 3’ and 
fill with live manure; 
cover this with about 1’ 
of soil and sow the seed 
directly on top when 
the temperature mod- 
erates. 


7. Charles Dickens 
‘born, 1812. 

If any small bush 
plants such as chrysan- 
themums are wanted to 
use for house decora- 
tion, the cuttings should 
be struck now. 


8. If you haven’t al- 
ready overhauled the 
palms, ferns and other 
decorative plants, they 
should be attended to at 
once, Repot those that 
require it, and clean off 
all scale. 


9. Have you thought 
of any pea brush or 
bean poles for next 
summer? The pea brush 
can be found almost 
anywhere, even thongh 
cedar poles for ihe 
beans may be searce. 


10. Why not decide 
on some form of irriga- 
tion for your garden? 
By taking this matter 
up now you will have 
plenty of time ta study 
methods and avoid er- 
rors in calculation. 


As the days 
teugthen 
you must 
spray more 
often for 
red spider 
and green fly 


VW. Thomas A. Edi- 
son born, 1847. 

Better order the 
manure for your garden 
and have it carted there 
while the roads are still 
frazen. Do not figure 
too closely on quantity. 


12. Abraham Lincoln 
born, 1809. 

Have yon ordered 
what trees and shrubs 
you are going to plant 
this spring? he nurs- 
eryman will hold your 
order till you want them. 


13. If you have the 
space you owe it ta 
yourself to plant a few 
small fruit trees, and 
don’t forget the cane 
fruits like raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, 
gooseberrices, ete. 


14, Saint Valentine's. 
Sow indoors seeds of 
greenhouse plants such 
as primula, cyclamen, 
sloxinia, begonia, ete. 
hese are carried along 
in pots and placed in 
cold-frames bane the 
summer. 


15. Battleship Maine 
destraycd, 1898, 

On fine days from 
now on you can start 
pruning. Fruit trees 
should be gone over 
first, as they are very 
hardy. 


16. Don’t rune at 
this season of the year 
any of the early flower- 
ing shrubs such as 
spra lilac, ete. These 
s ould, be pruned only 
immediately after flow- 
ering is over. 


17. If you have 
heated frames or hot- 
beds yon can sow early 
vegetables such as cab- 
bage, canliflower, let- 
tuce, etc. Have room 
to transplant the seed- 
lings 2” apart. 


If you have 
a heated 
frame, put 
the butbs in 
it before 
moving to 
the green- 
house 


Seed pans 
set in a sun- 
ny window 
make for 
early gar- 
den results 


18. Tender plants that 
are fleshly rooted, such 
as incarvilleas, should 
be looked over to see 
that the mulch is not 
matted down. This sea- 
san of the year is hard 
on them. 


19. Have you all the 
carnation cuttings you 
will want for next year? 
Put in plenty of them. 
Kee, carnations dis 
budded and 
staked and free 
mildew. 


the roses 
from 


20. Panama  Exposi- 
tion opened, 1915. 

Cups that have been 
growing all winter in 
the greenhouse need 
penty of feed. Use 
iquid manures and con- 
centrated plant food 
scratched into the soil. 


21. Early flowerin 
shrubs, if cut anc 
placed in sa warm 
window in jars of 
water, will open in ten 
days, or | two weeks. 
Forcing in a green- 
house is quicker. 


22, George Washing- 
ton born, 1732. 

What about changes 
in the perennial border? 
Make arrangements to 
lift and divide the old 
clumps that are not 
doing well; this will im- 
prove them. 


23. Ital annexed 
Tripoli, 1912. 

Better have a close 
look over all trees and 
shrubs that are subject 
to scale, and make ar- 
rangements to spray 
them with one of the oil 
preparations. 


24, Canna roots can 
now be brought out of 
storage and placed in 
the greenhouse to start 
some growth. When the 
eyes show plainly, 
divide the roots and 
pot up. 


25. Thomas 
died, 1852. 

Cuttings of spring 
bedding plants such as 
coleus, alternanthus 
etc, should be started 
now. These plants are 
too frequently left until 
the last minute. 


Moore 


26. Early vegetables 
should be sown naw in 
the greenhouse, such as 
eanlifiower, cabbage, 
celery, lettuce, ete. 
Flower seedlings such 
as asters and salvia are 
also timely. 


27. If you want extra 
fine sweet peas this 
summer sow the seeds 
in pots now and carr 
them along in a cold. 
frame or cool green- 
house until it is time to 
set them out. 


28. Sun rises, 6:40; 
sun sets, 5:48. 

Bay trees, hydrangeas 
and other plants in tubs 
should be overhauled. 
Those that need it 
should he retubbed and 
othera top dressed with 
rich mixture. 


When you plan the 
crop rotation remember 
that a short rotation 
helps to control doisies 
and other weeds. 


Alfalfa produces more 
hoy ond, under condi- 
tions favorable to its 
growth, icoves a larger 
amount of organic mat- 
ter in the soil than any 
other New York forage 
crop. 


Each fly that finds a 
refuge m doors this 
winter moy have about 
two billion descendants 
next year. 


The loss of humus is 
usualiy the most potent 
fector in the so-called 
exhaustion of soils. 


_ Improving the wood- 
fot is a twanter occupa- 
tion that pays dividends. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Being mainly glimpses of fashianable faience which the 

House & GArpEN Shopping Service will gladly purchase 

for yau. Or the names of the shops will be supplied by 

the House & Garpen Information Service, 445 Fourth 
Avenue, New Yark City. 
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This black Della Robbia compote 
with decorations of fruit and gro- 
tesqucs seems a far cry from the soft 
blue Madonnas which have made this 
pottery familiar to most of us. With 
white ground as welt. 1214” high. $15 


Below is a charming latticed fruitery 
with colored decorations, if one may 
so term the pair of cngaging parrots, 


Nationality, Italian; family, pottery; 
profession, a water-carrier. Withal 
a most attractive bit for shelf or 
table. In green, blue or cream deco- 
rated in these colors. 1314" high. $3.50 


To mention one of many possible 
utilities, this ivory white Wedgwood 
fruit bowl and plate makes a very 


decorative centerpicce for the dining- 
room table. 10” in diameter. $6 


almost the reason-for-being of the 
bowl itself. 81%" diameter. $15 


There arc compotcs 
and compotcs. 
Above is a slender 
white one of Canti- 
galti pottcry, with 
slender white 
eandlcsticks 
to match. The com- 
pote is 1714" high, 
and costs $20. 
Candlesticks, 13” 
high; $12.50 a pair 


This timely illustration of the compote’s first commandment, “Be 
fruitful and multiply” is of Della Robbia pottery. The large 
size is 7” in diameter and 4%" high; $3.50. The small size, 
which is 4” in diameter and 234" high, comes for $1.50 


They are callcd covered bowls, these precise little turcens of 
Italian pottery, but they are far from the classic bowls of 
porridge and bread-and-milk memory. Green, blue or cream 
color, large size, 9” diameter, $5; small, 5” diameter, with plate, $2 
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Made for ornament 
well as illumination, this 


as 


painted wooden lamp 
with parchment shade is 
green and bright rose. 
Shade, 22” dtam.; lamp, 
26” high. Complete, $32 


A shallow generous 
compote of Deruta 
ware, in cream color, 
with colored floral 
dceorations. The bowl 
measures 17” by 12”, 
and 7144” high. $10 


The furniture to the 
right exists only to 
exhibit the fine em- 
broidery and fitet 
which compose center- 
piece, pillows, and 
ehair-back tidy. The 
last-named is 16” by 
12"; $8. The oblong 
pillow-cover is of em- 
broidered linen with a 
filet medatiion ; 21” by 
11”, $20. The smat 
nillow-cover is 14” by 
11”, $9. The center- 
piece is embroidered, 
with inserts and edg- 
ing of filet; 22" in 
diameter, $12 


Below is a 

entrée dish, with an 

Adam design. 12” by 8” 
and costs $20 


with 
| aluminum finish frames 
the mirror shown above. 


A ctrele silvery 


18” in diameter. $12 
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A bit of white Gustafs- 


berg pottery from 
Sweden takes the form of 
a beautifully shaped 
jardiniere. In diameter 
it is 5” and in height, 
43%”. It is priced at $1.50 


Too fair and white for 
common uses of pel- 
antry and  penman- 
ship, this Gustafsberg 
pottery inkstand of 
delicate design. 714" 
square, 614" high. $10 


The beaded and tas- 
selled objet d'art in 
the exact center of the 
page is bright with 
green, rose, blue and 
yettoiw. and docs active 
duty o8 @ hearth 
broom. 30” long. $7.50 
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Broken crocks, oyster shells, or other 
coarse, non-absorbent materials are placed 
in the bottom of the flat for drainage 


Then take a bit of board with a handle 
nailed to it and level off the entire surface, 
packing it firm but not really hard 


N all this world of mystery, where nothing is 
commonplace except the things which are so 
unfathomahly mystcrious that we give up think- 
ing about them, there is no mystery more fascinat- 
ing and elusive than the reincarnation of plant life 
from the microscopic winding sheet of a seed. 

All reproduction is mysterious enough, but 
usually the thread of Life can he followed unin- 
terrupted from one generation to the next, even 
if it continues to baffle explanation. But with a 
seed it is different. What to all appearances is 
more dead, or rather more absolutely lifeless, chan 
most seeds? On my desk as I write, there is the 
seed of a Nelumbium, found with its companions 


The next step is to add sphagnum moss or, 
in cases where this material cannot be ob- 
tained, straw may be used as a substitute 


THE AWAKENING 
OF THE SEED 


DE Re EDSON 


This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Edson on 
the really elemental points in successful gardening—the 
facts feet operations which, while they may be as A B 

to the experienced, are an unopened book to the beginner, 
With the present tremendous increase in the numbers of 
those who grow things for pleasure, every season sees a 
new company of novices who “want to know how.” For 
them this series has been written so as to give, progres- 
sively from its simplest beginning, the whole story of the 
gardening game. The first article, last month, told “How 

Plants Grow?’ —Editor 


Into a cavern under the ground, 
I followed the Master of Magic Art. 
I watched him work with a skill profound; 
I spřed on his secrets, and pried apart 
The locks on his treasures; I hid and heard 


His muttered symbols and cryptic chant; 

I noted each move and put down each word— 

But I can’t tell yet how he makes a plant! 
F. F. R. 


` floating on the wonderful little raft which nature 


provides for seeds of this kind, near the shore 
of a lake far north of its usual habitat. Through 
what freak of Nature it got there, only that freaky 
Old Dame herself is aware! It is about the shape 
and the size of a small marble. I have kept it as 
a curiosity for some years. It has acquired a 
metallic polish and is as hard as a piece of steel. 
A sharp knife blade forcibly applied will make 
no impression upon it. There are many other 
seeds just as hard, although in shape they vary 
greatly. The next time you eat a date take out 
your pen-knife and try to cut the seed in two— 
and yet the inconspicuons seeds of a fig you 
swallow by the hundred with impunity! The 
seeds of an ordinary garden canna, and many 
sweet peas, are so hard one can with difficulty 
make any impression on them with a file. 

And yet Nature takes these flint-surfaced and 
lifeless objects, applies the magic touch—and 
presto! within a few short weeks from the sweet 
pea seed weighing but a very small fraction of an 
ounce, or from the canna seed, not much larger, 
she has produced a vine some score of feet in 


When the soil has been put in on top of the 
drainage material, pack it down with the 
fingers so as to get a firm foundation 


If the seeds are small, you can sow them | 
directly from the envelope in which they | 
came, if you scatter them evenly 


length with hundreds of leaves and delicately 
fragrant flowers, or a tropical plant the height of 
a man and so firmly cstablished in the soil that you 
will want a spading fork to take it up in the fall. 

You know that all seeds, in the natural course 
of events, will grow—under certain conditions. 
The very first duty of every gardener is to learn 
more about what these conditions are, and how 
they affect seed germination and plant growth. 
No one may know just why this change in en- 
vironment will produce this wonderful effect upon 
the unpromising containers of the germs of plant 
life, but we do know to a large extent how they 

(Continucd on page 86) 
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FOR THE TIMBER HOUSE 


Types of Sheathing, Paper and Siding that Withstand 


the Weather 


LOTHING the structural frame- 
work of the outer walls of a 
timber house involves three dis- 

tinct and separate operations : 

First, the bare timber skeleton of 
the exterior walls is entirely covered, 
outside, with boards nailed securely to 
the framework. These boards are 
known collectively as sheathing. 

Second, heavy waterproof building 
paper is laid over the entire sheathed 
area as an insulation. 

Third, the “weather-facing” or “sid- 
ing” is applicd. This siding is the 
outermost garment of the wall, and is 
therefore exposed to view. It may be 
of wood, masonry, stucco, or possibly 
a combination of any two or all three 
of these materials. 

The paper membrane, sandwiched be- 
tween the sheathing and the siding, is 
a highly essential part of the wall con- 
struction. Especially is this so as re- 
gards the weather excluding and non- 
conductive properties of the wall. The 
paper effectively stops air currents, pre- 
vents moisture from penetrating the 
wall, and, if it is of a non-combustible 
material such as asbestos felt, the 
qualities of fireproofness and ratproof- 
ness are added. Rosin sized building 
paper should never be used, for it is 
neither waterproof nor an efficient insulator. 
There are a number of excellent waterproof 
papers available for use, as well as the asbestos 
felt already mentioned. 


Tue PAPER AND SHEATHING 


Requisite qualities in building paper are tough- 
ness, imperviousness to air and water, cleanliness 
in handling, and lack of objectionable odor. The 
cost of the best is a mere nothing in comparison 
with the many benefits derived from its use. For 
upon this thin film of paper, midway between 
sheathing and siding, depends, to au unguessed 


The plain surfaced white plaster house laeks 
the variety of elapboard siding. It depends for 
optical relief upon its shingles und shadows 


CLOTHING 


The under coat of sheathing 
and paper should in itself 
make a weatherproof wall 


and Make 
ERNEST IRVING FREESE 
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IMPROVED BOARD-& BATTEN 


MATCHED BOARDING 


The requirements for vertical siding are differ- 
ent from those for horizontal work. All these 
types are good 


extent the well-being of the house and the com- 
fort and health of its inhabitants. 

The paper should invariably be applied on a 
solid backing in order that it may fulfil its mani- 
fold purpose and be preserved against displace- 
ment and destruction. Here, then, is the main 
reason for the first mentioned operation: the 
wooden sheathing affords a suitable foundation 
upon which to lay the weather excluding and non- 
conductive membrane of building paper or 
asbestos felt. The sheathing also performs a 
secondary service by stiffening the framework of 
the walls—especially if it be laid diagonally from 
sill to rafter plate and sccurely nailed to all 
members of the timber skeleton. This sheathing 
need not be of expensive lumber, but it must be 
sound and reasonably dry, and mill planed to a 
uniform thickness. The boards should not ex- 
ceed 6” in width, nor should they be less than 7%” 
thick. It is well to lay the boards apart, one from 
the other, a distance equal to the thickness of the 
carpenter’s two-foot rule. 

Soon after the sheathing of the framework is 
in place, the paper should be applied. It should 
be laid in successive horizontal bands, beginning 


“HORIZONTAL DOARLDING- 


RE-SAWING 


MATCHED 
BOARD 


Six types of horizontal outer 
boarding which offer varied 
“A” is now obsolete 


Variety of Appearance 


at the sill of the building and working 
upward toward the rafter plate. Only 
the upper edge of each sheet should be 
secured to the sheathing. Each suc- 

ceeding shect should have an ample 
lap—say 3”—over the sheet below. 

Thus, the lower edge of each sheet, in 
turn, covers the tacks that hold the pre- 
ceding sheet in place. Particular vigi- 
lance should be exercised to sce that 
the paper is fitted snugly and neatly 
around all openings for doors and 
windows. Every inch of sheathing 
should be covered, and not one tack 
should be visible, except where the 
paper is turned inward and secured 
against the flat faces of the timbers 
that frame the openings for the doors 
and windows of the house. 


HORIZONTAL BOARDING FOR THE OUTER 
SuRFACE 


Wooden siding may be conveniently 
divided into three natural groups, com- 
prising horizontal boarding, vertical 
boarding, and shingles. Of the various 
forms, those applied horizontally are by 
far the most numerous. The well- 
known clapboard was originally a 
product peculiar to the New England 
States, and may be taken as a type of 
7 horizontal siding. It was the chief 
covering material for the old-fashioned frame 
houses of Colonial days. 

The cross-sectional view of clapboards, at “A” 
in Sketch 2, shows that each individual board 
must necessarily be held in place by two widely 
separated rows of nails; one row near the at- 
tennated upper edge of the board, and another 
row close to the thicker and lower edge. Neither 
edge is free to move. Therefore, the natnral 
tendency of the board to shrink or swell is inter- 
fered with. For this reason the tendency to 
shrink often causes the board to split apart, 
(Continued on page 72) 


Here is seen to the full the deeorative value of 
exterior wood in breaking up what would other- 


wise be a somewhat monotonous surface 
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OLD SCENIC PAPERS 
IN NEW ROOMS 


A Chat About A Revival 


and Its Reason 


DAVID SCOTT 


E gives one a feeling of distinction to recall 
the fact that scenic papers, now coming again 
into vogue, are lineal descendants of the pictures 
of the hunt and battle our aboriginal ancestors 
scratched on the walls of their caves. Of course, 
those original forebears had many descendants. 
The artist claims to be from that same genealogi- 
cal tree, and the mural decorator. But their. little 
sister is not to be denied. Wall paper, especially 
of the scenic variety, has a fairly respectable 
heritage and its return to favor in this day is only 
an indication of the intrinsic merit and artistry 
of the old designs. 

Wall paper has as many claimants for its birth 
place as Homer has cities. China and Japan both 
put forward plausible claims. Holland says she 
first introduced the idea of a papered wall to the 
rest of the world, having brought block printed 
sheets of paper to England and France. 


EARLY PICTORIAL PAPERS 


The pictorial paper began to find favor in 
Europe in the 18th Century. In 1744 Jackson 
of Battersea published a book of designs for 
paper showing Italian views reproduced after this 
mode. But previons to this time, in 1735, wall 
papers were first bronght to this country. 

As the price of these early scenic papers made 
them a great luxury, they were reserved for 
the best rooms of the house—the drawing-room 
or parlor. In fact, so highly were they prized 
that it was not unusual for a bridegroom to 
include among his presents to his bride, a set of 
papers to be hung in their new home. Often 
when a house was being planned, designs were 
drawn up for special papers, and these were made 
in England expressly for that house. 

Visitors to Salem, Marblehead and Newburyport 
will recall the pictorial papers in the Andrew Saf- 
ford house, the Knapp house, the Lee Mansion, the 
Whipple residence and others. The best examples 
date from about twenty-five years prior to the 
Revolution and fifty years afterward, From that 
time on they fell into disfavor as did many 
meritorious customs, when the decorative and 


“Scenes on the Bosphorus” was printed over a 
hundred years ago by an unknown firm. This 
example hangs in the Lee house in Marblehead 
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Photographs by Frank Cousins 


“The Hunt” was printed by Réveillon of Paris 

in the latter part of the 18th Century. The 

glimpse here is hung in the Andrew Safford 
house in Salem, Massachusetts 


architectural dark days of the past century came. 

The last few years have witnessed a revival of 
the use of these scenic papers. Quite apart from 
the matter of their being a fashion, we can find 
a distinct reason for this return. As in any 
phase of life, a revival usually has more raison 
d’être than the transient dictates of whim and 
fad. The life of the time and the styles of 
decoration constitute a philosophy that must not 
be overlooked in considering the cause. 

The first reason for the revival is the demand 
for suitable backgrounds for Colonial rooms. 

The past twenty years have seen a decided 
flair for Colonial rooms in certain parts of the 
country. In but few instances was the decora- 
tion sincere. It was a jumble. We had furniture 
of Colonial lines against a background of 
Japanese grass cloth. Fortunately the vogue for 
grass cloth has waned. We then fell into the 
way of Colonial stripe paper, and now in rooms 
of pretentions we are using reproductions of the 
old scenic papers with excellent effect. 


BACKGROUNDS AND DECORATION 


A suitable background is as requisite for a 
Colonial room as it is for a Jacobean or Lonis 
XVI room. A jumble of things that pleases may 
prove satisfactory for a time, but being insincere 
it will eventually be disregarded. The scenic 
paper is a sincere background for certain types 
of Colonial rooms, but not all. As in the beginning, 
so now—the formal rooms and the rooms not 
constantly used are the ones in which scenic 
papers should preferably be hung. 

And at this juncture we reach the philosophy of 
our present life and of decoration which has 
been active in the revival, and constitutes the 
second reason for the return of scenic papers. 

Walls are backgrounds against which we furnish, 
homes are backgrounds against which we live. 
The kind of room and the kind of life both 
decide the furnishing of the room. Pictorial 
paner forms an active background, and it requires 
little activity before it. It is not a restful paper, 
hence there must be restfulness in front of it to 
act as foil. We could not live day in and day 
out with a pictorial paper because there is so much 
bustle and activity in our lives day in and day 
out. So, then, active papers such as these should 
be used only in those rooms that we live in oc- 
casionally or only a part of the day. Moreover, 
when a scenic paper is used, the paper itself is 

(Continucd on page 64) 


In the Cook-Oliver house in Salem is a French 
scenie paper showing the Madeleine and St. 
Sulpice. The manufacturer is unknown 


February, 


The above illustrates a reproduction of an Antique Iran Rug of the Safavid Dynasty (XVI Century) made upon 
our own looms in the East; size 20 ft. 5 in x 14 ft. £0 in. 


The Hidden Story in a Rug 


FREE from the orthodox Islamic restraint in respect to the depiction of 
birds, beasts or human forms, the Shiite artists wove into their rugs 
symbols expressing something of the thought and philosophy of their era. 


The “Lion attacking the Stag” shown in the above design, em- 
blematic of light prevailing over darkness, and the Phoenix, symbolical 
of life and resurrection, reveal an interest and charm not found in 
commonplace modern Oriental rugs. 


Our reproductions follow faithfully the best masterpieces of the 
early Eastern weavers and cost no more than many of the ordinary 
market rugs of trade, 


We shall be pleased to give further information regarding our stock, if desired. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


The Logical Method of 
Home Building 


ODERN business methods have now included the 
building of the home. Under the old method of 


building, one man makes a line on a board, saws it slow- 


ly; you pay for the wasted time. 


you have investigated 


Bossert 


By the BOSSERT logical mod- 
ern method thousands of boards 
are sawed to fit in our factory by 
modern machinery. In every 
other part of the house the same 
truth holds good, and the time 
saved goes into extra value in the 
house itself. YOU GET MORE 
HOUSE FOR LESS MONEY. 


Don’t build until 


Houses 


By this modern method you 
can have a permanent beautiful 
home like the above erected in a 
short time with a saving of 90% 
on the labor alone. 

Get rid of the delay and con- 
fusion of ordinary building. Buy 
the finished product as you doin 
other manufactured articles. 


Send 12 cents today for completely illustrated catalogue showing 
photographs of finished houses, garages, details of construction and 
other valuable information for those about to build. 


We also build the so-called “knock down" or 


“‘hortable”™’ houses. 


Some of them are shown in 


our catalogue. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


1306 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Le al 


ae 
Residence of Mr. C. E. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio--designed by R. H. Hinsdale, Architect 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


nn this beautiful bome is of Terra Cotta Tiles known as the Imperial Closed Shingle 
pattern, detail more clearly shown in border of advertisement. A Tile roof offers the 
only perfect shelter—Leak-proof, moisture-proof and absolutely fire-proof. Requires 
no paint, stain or repairs to preserve its beauty. 


LUDOWICI-CELA 


ON CO. 


General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building 


Manufacturers of 
Terra Catta Roofing Tiles 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


: range through pink and 
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New Flowers You Should Know 


(Continued from page 35) 


the name of Lady Len- 
ox. The flowers are 
truly gigantic in size, 
more substantial than the 
older types, with the 
petals overlapping. It is 
particularly fine for cnt- 
ting, as the flowers are 
borne on long stems. A 
pure white form of Lady 
Lenox has been devel- 
oped, the two together 
making a combination of 
unsurpassed charm for 
the later summer garden. 
To get full results they 
should be started in- 
doors, as they are me- 
dium late in flowering. 
Deserving of particular 
mention, also, is the ex- 
tra early flowering type 
which is really distinct 
Írom the “early” late 
sorts. The plants flower 
in from seventy-five to 
ninety days from seed. 
The varieties of this type ; 
have been improved greatly in the 
last few years, and one no longer 
need be without this beautiful flower 
even if the opportunity for starting it 
early under glass is lacking. 

One of the real sensations in the 
flower world during the last few 
years has been the introduction of the 
red sunflower. While the predomi- 
nating shade among these really won- 
derful hybrids is red, the color varies 
considerably. Some of the plants 
from seed will have yellow flowers, 
but these can he picked out and dis- 
carded before they bloom. Accord- 
ing to their originator, Mrs. W. P. 
Cockerell, the red flowering plants 
have a purple tinge in the stem and 
leaves while the yellow have not. 
The plants grow from 6’ to 7’ high, 
and are grown from seed as readily 
as the ordinary sunflower. The first 
blossoms are produced in about eight 
weeks. This new type has already 
broken into a number of colors in 
varying combinations which, when 
developed and fixed, promise to give 
sunflowers of pure white and pink! 


Four Goop Sorts 


One of the humble little plants 
widely loved and seen almost every- 
where, but of which one hears or 
reads nothing, is the Marguerite car- 
nation. The fact that the beautiful 
and charmingly fragrant flowers are 
produced in a few weeks from sow- 
ing the seed naturally adds to their 
popularity. A new strain, known as 
the Giant Marguerite, is of excep- 
tionally strong and vigorous growth, 
and freely bears flowers many of 
which are 3” or so in 
diameter. The colors 


white to salmon, scarlet, 
and dark crimson. 
Another extra fine type 
of carnation, especially 
for indoors where the 
growing conditions are 
not favorable for the 
greenhouse varieties, is 
Cherbaud’s perennial 
ever-blooming. This may 
be had in separate col- 
ors, or in combinations. 
A flower which has 
not become as widely 
known as it should is the 
pentstemon. The new 
variety, Sensation, is 
likely to take its well-de- 
served place with other 
popular bedding plants. im one 


It is not quite hardy, but Yes, if they are 
the en de Hy- cy; the mammoth flow- 
rids 


can readily be handled in 
the same way as petu- 


The new perpet- 

ual hybrid trito- 

mas bloom from 
May onwards 


Gladioli from seed with its 


nias, verbenas, etc. The 
colors range through 
rose and carmine to lilac 
and purple. The flowers 
are borne in profusion 
on long sprays or spikes 
2’ or so in height. A 
packet of seed sown this 
spring will give you a 
number with which to 
work up next year’s sup- 
ply. By all means give 
it a good trial. 

There is still another 
plant dear to the heart 
of flower lovers since it 
was introduced a few 
years ago—the African 
golden daisy, Dimor- 
photheca aurantiaca, and 
its still newer hybrids. 
It attains a height of 1 
or so, and bears continu- 
ously daisy-like, single 
flowers about 214” in di- 
ameter. The hybrids 
possess an extraordinary 
scale of color, ranging 
from pure white and golden yellow 
to silver and salmon red. The color- 
ing of the individual flowers is 
heightened by the bands of contrast- 
ing color showing on the petal. Plants 
started early and set out in the same 
way as Bellis perennis begin to flower 
early and continue throughout the 
summer. It welcomes a rather light 
soil and full sunshine, succeeding 
where many of the similar bedding 
plants do not do well. 


New Forms or Orp Favorites 


There are so many things that de- 
serve comment and recommendation 
in a resumé of this kind that many 
of them can be described only in 
the briefest terms. The question of 
selecting flowers is largely a matter 
of individual taste. You may find 
among those of which I have yet to 
speak, flowers which for you will hold 
more charm than any of those al- 
ready mentioned. I would, there- 
fore, recommend these for trial just 
as earnestly as any of the preceding. 

To begin with, I have neglected 
two of my own greatest favorites— 
the geraninums and the begonias. It 
would take an article as long as this 
to do full justice to the improvements 
in either which have been achieved 
in the last decade. I must mention, 
however, the new_ever-blooming pe- 
largoniums or Lady Washington 
geraniums, Easter Greeting, Garden- 
er’s Joy, Swabadian Maid, German 
Glory and Graf Zeppelin. Among 
the zonal or ordinary bedding types 
and the hybrid ivy leaf sorts, there 
are wonders waiting for the person 
who has not tried them. 
The begonias, both 
fibrous and tuberous- 
rooted, contain some 
charming plants. Gloire 
de Chatelaine and Mrs, 
Peterson among the for- 
mer, and the wonderful 
new Duke Zeppelin, Yel- 
low. Zeppelin and Lafay- 
ette among the latter, 
will serve to open up 
new wonders to you. 

Among the quite dis- 
tinct new types achieved 
the following are worthy 
of special mention: the 
ostrich-plume salvia, 
which in general form 
resembles the well- 
known splendens, but 
flowers pro- 
ducing a plume-like ef- 
fect of dazzling brillian- 


season? 


(Continued on page 60) 
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JOHNS~MANVILLE 


Jransite 
ESTOS SHINGLES 


Residence ot 
A. W. Thompson 
Erie, Pa. 
Harris & Richarda, Architects 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Safe Home Roof—at moderate cost 


Whether your interests, as a present or prospective house-owner, are 
primarily in fire-safety, in decorative value, in economy, or in utility, J-M 
Transite Asbestos Shingles will meet your requirements. 


Safe—because they cannot burn; variety of shapes and sizes, thick- 

a practically imperishable combin- nesses and colors, your architect 

ation of Asbestos and Portland can gain an unusual roof treat- 
ea iel cement. Economical, too—whe- ment while still retaining the 
ge ther for bungalow or mansion. pleasant, artistic effect of the 

COVERS Moderate in first cost, easily applied, shingle roof. 

THE CONTINENT © free from warping or splitting; they 

actually toughen as they age on the J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles take the 


; ae base rate of insurance (Class “A” if laid 
roof. They require no painting or American method). They are examined, 


coating, hence effect real savings approved, and labeled by the Under- 
in upkeep. writers’ Laboratories, Inc., under the 

direction of the National Board of Fire 
And, as they are applied in such a Underwriters. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Ask us for the free Shingle Booklet — study the types of homes illustrated. 
And consult your architect—have him specify J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. 
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| MOONS’ 


{| satisfaction if not set, gemlike, in clusters of 


FOLIAGE & 
Makes the Home Beautiful 


TTRACTIV Eas may beyourhonse,architec- 
turally, it is lacking in its complete home 


Moons’ Evergreens, Decorative Shrubbery, Trees 


MOONS’ have Hardy Trees 
and Plants for every Place 
and Purpose, covering hun- 
dreds of acres and varieties 
running into the thousands. 
Each order is filled wilh- 
freshly dug stock with a 
care in packing that in- 
sures suceess to your pur- 
chases. 


Let-MOON help you bny 
the proper tree or plant for 
your grounds, advising you 
what will best suit your cli- 
mate and soil. But first send 
for our Catalogue No. A4, 


Added to the keen personal 
pleasure derived from the 
improved appearance of 
your honse and the laying 
out of the planting of your 
grounds is the knowledge 

. that MOONS’ trees and 
shrubs planted, return 
many fold the original cost 
for shrubbery in increased 
property value. 


Unquestionably. there is a 
decided advantage in doing 
business with a Nursery 
thal has so extensivea stock 
and so broad an assortment. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY | 


Nurserymen 


IMN 


Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


@ 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
21 S. Twelfth Street 


THE MOON NURSERY COUP. 
White Plains. New York 
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Teach the Love of Flowers 


to your children. 
over bed or bush. 


Give them full sway 


You will find that the daily care and 

Ra nurture of their wards will help to 

make your youngsters more tender, 

more thoughtful, more careful —in 
fact, better children. 

in 


There’s a veritable education 


flowers. 
The 1917 Woodlawn Catalog is filled with 


beautiful garden scenes and handsome 
illustrations of the flowers themselves. 


It lists a large variety of plants, roses, 
shrubs, fruit and ornamental trees. 


We will gladly send a copy FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
Allen L. Wood, Prop. 
2=;915 Gerson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Flowers You Should Know 
(Continued from page 58) 


ering Beauty or Nice stocks; the 
Camilla-flowering balsam with indi- 
vidnal flowers 2” in diameter; celosia, 
Pride of Castle Gould, a plant of vig- 
orous growth attaining a height of 
some 3’ and having immense feathery 
plumes in red, carmine-orange, and 
scarlet, which are produced in the 
greatest abundance until frost; the 
new double-flowering gypsophila or 
blooms of a 
bright red purple; the new “curled 
and crested” zinnias, mnch more ar- 
tistic in type than the old forms; the 
“fringed” or rather lacinated, annual 
pinks, and the remarkable double- 
crowned cosmos which, while not yet 
fixed so that all plants come true 
from seed, is an absolutely new type 
well worthy a trial in every garden, 
as it is fairly early blooming and 
flowers from seed sown outdoors. 
Salpiglossis superbissimum is the 
most recent development of this still 
only half-appreciated flower. The 


| tufted pansies, or violas, while not 


as large as the pansies usually grown 
for spring flowering, are much more 
satisfactory where they are desired 
for late summer blooming. Seed 
sown in the spring will bloom con- 
tinually until frost. The flowers are 
available in different shades. 

The following new varieties of 
some of the well-known things are 
marked improvements. Myosotis 
(Forget-Me-Not) Ruth Fisher, which 


| has the largest flowers; violet Queen 


Alyssum, marigold Legion d’Hon- 


A 
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neur, very dwarf with striking single 
flowers of bright yellow with crim- 
son center; heliotrope Regal, dwarf 
in form but with exceptionally large 
trusses; lobelia Tenuior, already 
mentioned; poppy, Danish Cross, one 
of the most striking and beautiful 
of annual flowers, a brilliant scarlet 
with a silver white cross in the cen- 
ter; and the double blue corn flower 
(Centaurea cyanus), a substantial 
flower of the same glorious color as 
the ordinary single blue. The fine 
new swect peas are too numerous to 
describe, but among the very best are 
King White, a pure glistening white 
of gigantic size; Fiery Cross, a bril- 
liant, glowing red; Yarawa, extra 
large with many double flowers of a 
bright rose pink; and a delicate lilac. 
Among the new annual vines, Car- 
dinal Climber is undoubtedly the most 
important. Everyone who has not 
grown this should give it a trial this 
year. In addition to this, there are 
among others, a double flowering 
morning-glory; a new hardy sweet 
pea, two or three weeks earlier than 
the standard varieties and, therefore, 
a boon to the northern States; and a 
new early flowering blue moon-flow- 
er. Last, but not least, there is the 
Brazilian morning-glory, Ipomea 
setosa, which is the best of all vines 
for covering a large space in a short 
time. It has leaves nearly 1’ across 
and bears beautiful light pink flowers 
which are followed by ornamental 
seed pods decidedly worth-while. 


The Native Architecture of Bermuda 
(Continued from page 16) 


so soft that one is almost justified 
in calling it plastic. It is sawn from 
the quarries in blocks of any desired 


| shape and size, is dressed with a hatch- 


et and can readily be carved with a 
knife. Although the surface hardens 
to some extent upon exposure to the 
weather, it is very porous and, both 
for preservation and the exclusion of 
damp, the walls are washed with 
coats of cement wash or given a thin 
jacket of stucco. This same rock 
coral is used for the roofs. It is ex- 
ceedingly light and is cnt into tiles 
about an inch thick. These stone 
tiles— “slates” the Bermudians call 
them—are then laid on stringers 
placed on cedar rafters, the joints 
plastered and the surface washed 
with a cement wash to make it 
weather-tight. In method of struc- 
ture and character of line Bermuda 
roofs are not unlike the stone tile 
roofs of the Cotswolds. By legal re- 
they are whitewashed 
every year to ensure the purity of the 
water supply which is dependent upon 
the rain water conveyed to cisterns. 

Cedar is the staple wood of Ber- 
muda as oak was the staple wood of 
The Bermuda cedar is 
really a species of juniper but is ex- 
actly like red cedar in appearance 
and, as the Bermndians themselves 
have always called it cedar, it would 
be foolish to call it anything else. It 
is plentiful and of large growth and, 
in the older houses, was used for 
rafters, joists, floors and all the in- 
terior woodwork. Nowadays, since 
large trees are scarcer, other kinds of 
lumber and millwork are imported 
from the States. The old cedar wood- 
work is exceedingly beautiful and 
combines in appearance many of the 
qualities of old oak and mahogany. 

One of the earliest type of Ber- 


muda house is shown in the illustra- 
tion of “Inwood,” built in 1686. A 
glance is sufficient to show its Eng- 
lish antecedents. Points of interest 
that immediately strike the eye are 
the ovolo string course girdling the 
structure between the first and sec- ` 
ond floors; the arched and corbelled 
dripstones—“eyebrows” is their local 
name—above the four windows at 
one gable end; the splayed and shelv- 
ing dripstone above the window near- 
est the kitchen door; finally, the 
chimneys with gracefully moulded 
tops, spreading their length in the 
same direction with the ridgepole in- 
stead of transversely to it. The arched 
dripstones and the slender chimneys 
with moulded tops are Tudor sur- 
vivals with Gothic antecedents, 


An ELIZABETHAN PROTOTYPE 


The general mass of the house sug- 
gests a small Elizabethan manor 
house prototype. The resemblance 
would be quite convincing were there 
ranges of leaded casement windows 
along the sides instead of upright 
windows with double-hung sashes. 
There is record of another similar 
house, coeval with “Inwood,” where 
just such leaded casements were re- 
moved and windows like those of 
“Inwood” substituted for them, so 
that it is not at all impossible that 
“Inwood,” too, may have had leaded 
casements once npon a time. 

It should be noted that “Inwood” 
and some other contemporary houses 
are cruciform in plan. This scheme 
was adopted to ensure the greatest 
possible exposure, and consequently 
the greatest air circulation, to all the 
rooms, a number of them having win- 
dows on three sides. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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[GEORGE SYKES 
COMPANY - INC. 


40 WEST THIRTY-SECOND ST. NEW YORK 


SPECIALISTS IN THE BUILDING 
OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


ro TD e s 


P ES HESE views are of a coun- 
Ge N try place in Greenwich, 
4h Conn., which we built. 


In a home of this sort, you de- 
mand more than sound construc- 
tion. It must possess something 
of that quality whichdistinguishes 
a fine piece of furniture or a bit 
of rare jewelry—what we term 
the artistry of artizanry. 


The character of work on which 
we specialize (finecountry houses) 
has enabled us to gather together 
a remarkable group of masons, 
carpenters and cabinet workers 
who, under the guidance of our 
graduate engineers, are able to 
build into a home a subtle quality 
of elegance and individuality 
which money alonecould not buy. 
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Our resources enable us to do all 
the work ourselves, thus elimi- 
5 N nating the uncertainties, annoy- 
ØJ ances and increased cost resulting 

AAR from sub-let contracts. 

SUN a 
Vas By May we send an inveresting 
T fi 4 portfolio showing notable ex- 
i T amples of recently constructed 
Li i, Country Houses? 


E a i ji Sali 


ARTHUR. WARE, ARCHITECT. 
CHARLES DOWNING LAY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 
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This Is the NEW Rose 
LOS ANGELES 


The Fairest Flower of 
CALIFORNIA 


This new rose, originating 
in “The Land of Sunshine and 
aà Flowers,” is an American 
| Rose for American Gardens. 
Jt is surpassingly bril- 
liant in color, beautiful 
in form, and exceedingly 
free in bloom. 


The editor of the 
American’ Rose An- 
nual says: “The plants 
yon sent in March of 
yonr _American-bred 
tose ‘Los Angeles,’ 
%, have grown astonish- 

3 ingly, and the gor- 
geous flowers of sunshine and gold fairly 
glow with beauty, by daylight and night- 
light. I am delighted.” 

J. HORACE McFARLAND 

Harrisburg, Penna., June 23, 1916. 


New in Color—Flame pink, toned with 
coral, and shaded with translucent gold 
at base of petals. 

Profuse in bloom—An unbroken succession of large, perfect flowers from 

early summer to late fall. From bud to bloom it is unsurpassed. 

Strong in growth—Tall, vigorons canes, each one bearing a large number of 

superb flowers. Foliage mildew-proof. 
We will send strong two-year plants to any part of the United States for 
$2 each. Larger quantities at same rate. 
These plants are cut back to 18 incbes, and will bloom this year. 
directions with eacb plant. 


HOWARD & SMITH, Rose Specialists 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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House & Garden 


The Native Architecture of Bermuda 
(Continued from page 60) 


“St. John’s Hill House,” another 
dwelling erected about 1688 or 1690, 
is representative of the one floor type 
of house so prevalent in Bermuda. 
Like “Inwood” it started to be cruci- 
form, but wandered off into various 
irregularities not shown in the pic- 


ture. It is more reminiscent of 
Gothic influences than “Inwood”; 
witness the buttresses, the highly 


arched dripstones and the ball finial 
surmounting the peak of the gable. 
The great exterior chimney with its 
battered slope ascending by step-like 
gradations is thoroughly characteris- 
tic of old Bermuda houses ‘and calls 
to mind some of the things one sees 
in the Cotswolds and in other parts 
of England in cottage architecture. 
The refined mouldings of the chim- 
ney-top are likewise thoronghly typi- 
cal of Bermuda. The soft stone 
lends itself admirably to such treat- 
ment and in executing this detail the 
old workmen were but perpetuating 
conscientiously a craft tradition the 

had brought from England. lt will 
be noticed that wall and roof at the 
gable ends join at a right angle with- 
out any barge, capping or eave pro- 
jection,—an interesting bit of Gothic 
tradition. 

Passing to “Water Lot,” a house 
of slightly later date—it was built 
between 1708 and 1710—perhaps the 
first unwonted feature to catch the 
eye is the shaped gable end of the 
little transept-like wing on the side 
toward the road. 


Wuy tHe Dutcu GABLES? 


In 1708 Good Queen Anne was 
on the throne and Dutch influences 
were paramount in England. lt may 
be that the fashion of shaping the 
gables is to be traced through an Eng- 
lish medium to Holland. It is much 
more likely, however, that the Ber- 
mudian shaped gable originated in 
this way: The illustration clearly 
shows the overlapping layers of the 
stone roof tiles. Successive annual 
whitewashings and cement washings 
in course of time make an irregularly 
waved line at the gable end. The 
curved shaping is merely a device to 
make the gable end symmetrical. 

The interior view of “Water Lot” 
shows the prevalent Bermuda “tray” 
ceiling carried up into the height of 
the roof—a sensible device for a 
warm climate and one that we might 
well adopt for summer houses. 

The exterior view calls attention 
to the great importance attached to 
garden walls, gates and gate-posts, 
even when the house and lot are 
small. The walls of “Water Lot” are 
washed a soft grey. Greys, drabs 
and white are the prevailing wall 
washes, while many of the Georgian 
houses rejoice in a coat of buff or 
pinkish buff color. 

“Waterville,” built about 1720 or 
1730, exhibits rather more traces of 
Queen Anne architectural influence 
in its hipped roof, its modified classic 
porch and the general plan, which is 
in the form of an E with the wings 
projecting toward the water front. 
Curiously enough, the finial knobs of 
an earlier date have been retained and 
set at the junctions of the ridgepoles. 

The Georgian phase of Bermuda 
architecture is represented for us by 
“Bloomfield,” a stately mansion with 
wings extending on each side in the 
manner of the old Maryland and Vir- 
ginia houses, built about 1760 or 
1765. When we say that “Bloom- 
field” is Georgian, one must remem- 
ber that it is Georgian as susceptible 
of interpretation in Bermuda mate- 
rials. Bermuda coral rock lends it- 
self admirably to mouldings but, by 
reason of its softness and fragility, 
it is not a good medium for the exe- 
cution of pillars, capitals and finely 


detailed projections, consequently a 
great deal of Georgian ornamenta- 
tion had to be modified and the more 
elaborate features reserved for in- 
doors. The fan light; the rustica- 
tion above and at the sides of the 
arched door; the projecting moulded 
corners which take the place of pilas- 
ters or quoins; the hipped roof; 
above all, the general plan with the 
symmetrical central structure flanked 
by lower wings—all these features 
strongly mark Georgian relationship 
without calling upon the plentiful in- 
terior detail to establish the claim. 

The absence of a cornice will strike 
the reader as nnusual. That, how- 
ever, is one of the peculiarities of 
Bermudian Georgian. So far as the 
writer remembers, there is only one 
Georgian house in Bermuda that pos- 
sesses a well-defined decorative cor- 
nice. The short eaves and lack of 
cornice carry an Italian suggestion. 
The E form of the main building 
marks an English plan tradition 
which few of our American Geor- 
gian houses have followed. 


For AMERICAN ADAPTATION 


So much for the sketch of the char- 
acteristic features of typical Bermuda 
houses. lt now remains to be seen 
what application can be drawn from 
them for our own use, 

The small houses of one floor, such 
as “St. John’s Hill House,” “Water 
Lot” or “Waterville” offer several 
types that could readily be employed 
to advantage with small tracts of 
ground. Their scale is small and 
even where a lot is diminutive, they 
do not appear crowded, They are 
dignified in their simplicity and far 
more comely and architecturally co- 
herent than the much overworked 
bungalow of the States. 

Because their scale is small and 
because they ramble along and seem 
to cling to the ground, they are more 
agreeable on a small plot than a 
perky two-story structure that al- 
ways looks too big for its boots. In 
point of actual size and number of 
rooms, though they appear small, 
they are deceptive and usually con- 
tain quite as much space and quite 
as many rooms as the ordinary house 
of two floors. In plan they are flexi- 
ble and can be made to suit almost 
any needs. Furthermore, they are 
cool in summer and may be made 
warm in winter, certainly recommen- 
dations for a country house and par- 
ticularly a house intended mainly for 
summer occupancy. 

The tray ceiling is another feature 
worth favorable consideration. 

Besides all these points there is the 
strong picturesque appeal. They are 
not ostentatious nor necessarily ex- 
pensive of construction but they are 
satisfying and full of dignity and dis- 
tinction, qualities which the average 
bungalow, with its complement of 
ugly, rigid mission furniture can 
scarcely be said to possess. 

Two factors in producing this self- 
respecting aspect are unquestionably 
the wall and gateway, factors which 
we are too prone to overlook in con- 
nection with most of our small houses 
and we thereby detract from their 
finished appearance. 

It is not, of course, to be under- 
stood that the direct reproduc- 
tion of Bermuda houses is advocated. 
Such procedure would rarely prove 
satisfactory. Their chief value to us 
lies in the suggestions they afford, 
and in this respect they are singu- 
larly rich. 

Last of all, they afford a fresh and 
hopeful note of sane variety and are 
thoroughly livable and homelike in 
mien. For those who must have’ 
porches, porches can easily be added 
without sacrificing harmony 
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> i Akh S WIFE 
WAS SICK 


so the furnace man slammed the iron 
door and was off for home without 
noticing that the door had bounced 
open. The babies were asleep upstairs. 
Soon all the lights were out. A hot coal 
dropped. Then a little spurt of grey 
smoke spiraled from some papers on 
the floor. Later came a tiny tongue of 
flame which crawled away doubtfully 
—and went out. Then another— 
stronger. Suddenly there was a mass 
of flames—then the near-by barrels 
burst into a blaze. Like lightning the 
fire spread. It reached the walls— 
flared fiercely for a while—licked up 
greedily—faltered—died down—went 
out. The walls and floors were of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Next morning down came the man whose whole heart was wrapped up in the family which had 
slept unsuspecting over destruction. And when he saw that blackened cellar, he blessed the name 
of the architect who had advised fireproof Natco Hollow Tile. 


Although Natco is the modern material used in many great skyscrapers, it has notable features 
which fit it exactly for all structures, even the least expensive. It is vermin proof, damp proof, fire- 
proof. Cooler in summer—warmer in winter—thanks to its air blankets. It lends itself to beautiful 
construction—and it is safe—safe—safe. 


A Natco wall is built solid and strong of a single thickness of large, hollow tile, whose surfaces 
are scored on the outside to take a decorative stucco finish, and on the inside to hold wall plaster— 
permanently and well, without cracking. It costs less than brick l 
or concrete, and a little more than flimsy and dangerous frame 
construction—but the additional expense is more than paid back 
in a few years by saving in upkeep and insurance. 


_ Call on the Natco service for advice in build- 
ing which will save you time and money. It is 


free to architects, engineers—and to you. The This is a Natco Hollow Tile, of 
interesting 32-page book, “Fireproof Houses,” the type used for residence wall 

‘ : construction. These big units 
will be sent on receipt of ten cents to cover mean quick and strong construction 
postage. There is every reason for your build- and everlasting safety against fire. 
ing ri Sie. $ Ea Note the air cells which make the 

g y for protection and economy—when A Graperdiuce. aad damp 
you build at all. proof, and the patented dovetail 


scoring on the surface for a strong 
mechanical hond with decorative 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING gsi" 
COMPANY Baldak onocpase, from aaNet 
residence to largest skyscraper. It 


490 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. ae. ee te 


THE MATERIAL THAT MADE THE SKYSCRAPER POSSIBLE 


e 


lasting colors. 


This home owes much 
of its distinctive charm to 


an artistic blending on roof and side 
walls, of two beautiful, soft-toned and 
Such combinations are 
characteristic of our exclusive factory 
process of staining and preserving. Your 
home, too, can have an unusual beauty 
and individuality—if you use 


‘CREO-DIPT 


E STAINED SHINGLES 


17 Grades 


Both for artistic and pro- 
tective value, this brand of 
shingles stands alone. The 
celebrated beauty of colors 
and proof against fading 
and the wear and tear of 
sun and storm are direct 
results of a painstaking and 
secret process of creosoting 
and staining. 


“CREO -DIPT” Stained 
Shingles last twice as long 
because sawed only from 
live cedar—thoroughly sea- 
soned and creosoted against 


Appreciated. 


1012 Oliver St. 


I 
i 
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“They come bundled ready-to-lay” | city ooo... ess ceeeeeeeeeee State 


16, 18, 24-inch 


30 colors 


dry rot, worms and weather. 
They keep their color be- 
cause stained deep into the 
fibre of the wood with best 
earth pigment colors 
ground in pure linseed oil. 
Cheapness of materials and 
hurry find no place in our 
factory process. “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles 
are not to be compared 
with “job-stained” or “pat- 
ent” shingles—yet they cost 
you even less than staining 
on the job. 


Our “Dixie White” Stain 


on 24-inch shingles for side walls gives an effect more 
pleasing than wide clapboards. With green blinds and a 
“CREO-DIPT” moss green shingle roof of 16-inch or 
18-inch shingles, a lasting color scheme is assured with a 
building cost that is attractive. 


Send Coupon for Our Book 


Picturing 100 handsome “CREO-DIPT” Homes, and Samples 
of Colors on Wood. Names of Architect and Lumber Dealer 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factory in Chicago for West 


O Specially interested in 24-inch shingles. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 
1012 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send Your Book of “CREO-DIPT” Homes 
and Sample of Colors on Wood to 
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Old Scenic Papers in New Rooms 
(Continued from page 56) 


a decoration; the room should be 
sparsely furnished or furnished with 
only the necessary pieces. 

Primarily that room is the dining- 
room. It is a place of occasional 
occupation; it is a room of not too 
great activity while it is being, oc- 
cupied, and it is the one room of the 
house that should contain only the 
necessary pieces of furniture required 
in serving and eating meals. 

Since the paper is the thing in this 
instance, the wall space should not 
be broken save in the case of such 


on page 56, was produced by Réveillon 
of Paris, in the latter part of the 
18th Century. Réveillon was one of 
the greatest manufacturers of wall 
paper in his time and his firm was 
appointed Fournisseurs dé Roi Louis 
XVI. It was at their estabishment 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine that the 
French Revolution broke out. The 
firm has not existed these eighty years. 

“Scenic America” was produced in 
1826 from drawings made by J. Mil- 
bert of Paris, who visited America 
in 1824. Over 2,000 wooden blocks 


“Seenic America”—this is a view of West Point—was produced 

from drawings made by J. Milbert of Paris in 1824. Over 2,000 

wooden blocks were used in the printing. A new edition, made 
in 1912, is now out of print 


architectural features as doors and 
windows. Side lighting fixtures 
should be discarded. Light may be 
had from torchéres and on the dining 
and serving tables, from candles. Nor 
should the curtains be of prominent 
design, as they will detract from the 
interest in the paper. 

In addition to the effect of activity 
given the room, the pictorial paper 
will add to its apparent size. The 
depth of the picture will convey the 
impression fof distance. We may 
look up from our dinner to the Bay 
of Naples or the distant horizon of an 
English hunt—there will be constant 
diversion and life on all sides. 

The manufacture of these old 
scenic papers has a history all its own. 
“The Hunt,” part of which is shown 


were used in the printing. A new 
edition made in 1912 met with a very 
great demand. One set hangs in the 
residence of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney. This set, the only old 
reproduction obtainable, is out of the 
market, since the factory of J. Zuber 
& Company, in Alsace-has been closed 
by the war and is at present being 
used for a hospital. 

In addition to these old reproduc- 
tions are several scenic papers of 
American design and manufacture 
which closely resemble the original 
designs. In hanging them, extra 
strips are provided to cover the space 
left after the scene has been hung. 
In the older papers, the design was 
never repeated, with the result that 
variety is their strong characteristic. 


Color Schemes in Exterior Paint 
(Continued from page 33) 


one that will stay white, use oxide of 
zinc, or add a portion of it to the 
white lead. Where coal smoke and 
sulphur fumes prevail it is impossible 
to have a permanent white unless 
zinc white is used, this not being af- 
fected by sulphur, which unites with 
lead to form black sulphide of lead, 
discoloring the white. Where there 
is much factory smoke, white not be- 
ing practicable, one may employ a 
French or pearl grey as a pleasing 
alternative. Or a light slate body 
with light grey trim, black sash, roof 
olive color, will give a very satisfy- 
ing color combination. Other schemes 
are medium drab body, ivory white 
trim, and chocolate brown sash. 
Such colors are adapted to city and 
country or suburban residences. 
While some houses seem to require 
an all white treatment, yet most 
houses will not show up to the best 
advantage wlien so treated. Colonial 
houses are sometimes painted all 
white, trim, body and all, but as a 


white body will admit of almost any 
color of trim, it is better to employ 
some one of these, such as pea green, 
grey, pale yellow, or a very light 
brown. If in time you weary of the 
white body, an agreeable change may 
be made by painting it a warm drab, 
medium drab, ivory white, or grey- 
stone, with white trim. 

The Colonial style of house should 
never be painted in dark colors, such 
as brown, red, etc. An old stone 
farmhouse looks best in white with 
almost any color of trim, and with 
the shutters and blinds in dark green. 
The same may be said of the New 
England frame house. Usually the 
greens used for the blinds and shut- 
ters are too dark. 


THE Sare Coors 


Those colors that are commonly 
known as “safe” are red, white, grey, 
yellow and brown, according to style 
of structure. Rut the walls of the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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What was Good Enough for Your 
Father Will not Suffice for You. 


S 


Dunham Radiator Trap 


GENERATION ago tin bathtubs were 
a luxury. Today even the most modest 
home is equipped with shining porcelain. 


Our grandmothers boasted of their wood 
ranges, but only because they knew naught of 
the gas stove and the electric cooker. 


New standards of living and of comfort have 
supplanted the old. The present-day world 
demands much—gets much—and, when all is 
said and done, gets it economically. 


Yet you—the luxury and comfort of whose 
homes would astound a past generation— 
you voluntarily undergo the uncertainties and 
the veritable hardships that are characteristic of 
every method of domestic heating but the Dun- 
ham Vapor Heating System. In this particular, 
you are content with what sufficed your father. 


You who would squirm at the thought of a 
tin bathtub, who would scorn a coal range, in 
whose homes machine-work has largely sup- 
planted hand-work 


—knocking, hissing, pounding radiators dis- 
turb your days and your nights the winter 
long, just as they did your father. 


—unreliable dampers harass you. 
require your constant attention, cause you trip 
after trip to the cellar. So, too, your father 
was embarrassed. 


—you rise early of a winter morning in 
what is really an unheated room, or else you 
get up unrefreshed. For the night long you’ve 
breathed stale, vitiated air. In this you have 
not advanced beyond your father’s standard. 


And all this hardship !—all this discomfort 
is entirely unnecessary! Has been for years 
past—since the advent of the Dunham Vapor 
Heating System. 


For the Dunham Vapor Heating System 
assures to every home in which it is installed 
an abundant comfort, an unprecedented con- 
venience, and fuel economy. 


Where there is Dunham Heating, radiators 
cannot knock or hiss, for the Dunham Radia- 
tor Trap (a device exclusive to the Dunham 
System) forces all the air and water from out 
the radiator, but it retains every atom of the 


Send this coupon if you intend 
to build. 


SSNSN SNARE ANN Reet ranteneeneneennncennneeneneenenenenenrenneceee: 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Jowa 
Fill in on dotted lines and sign. 


Í 


CDDUETIIEOITTIOLIODEDL ODED LADIES. 


[ plan to build an apartment bldg. of....... suites. 


My Architect is 


Hia Address is 


Nome : 


SITPLIPROLOTEBEDEODBDOSEOD LETTE, 


Addreas 


ANAS AABRARONAGRAL ARERR REEeeeenanesnrennnseneneenaneeneenneeeeee: 


te, 


They 


Air and water are 
responsible for noisy radiators. 


heat-giving, costly vapor. 


It is this appliance, too, that is in part re- 
sponsible for the economy of the Dunham 
System. For it conserves heat; and the price 
of heat is high. 


The Dunham Inlet Valve is a refinement 
of pronounced value. It is lccated at the top 
of the radiator, eliminating the necessity of 


<AUNHAM 
pu! HEATING SYSTEM 


Our advice is yours for the asking. Fill in the coupon 
that fits your needs. You do notobligate yourself, but the 
mere sending of the coupon entitles you to a copy of our 
unique booklet, “The 3 H's''—a cheerful message of 
Heat, Health and Happiness, thatyou will enjoy reading. 


Dunham Inlet Valve è 


stooping to turn the heat on or of. One sin- 
gle tum suffices to admit a full volume of 
heat-giving vapor. There is no wrist-tiring, 
back-racking twisting, 

And the Dunham Vapor Heating System 
permits of perfect heat control. Damper doors 
are mechanically opened and shut—thus the 
temperature of each room in the home is auto- 
matically kept at one of two predetermined 
temperatures. 


There is comfort in going to bed cozy warm, 
with the certainty of rising at any previously 
decided hour in equal comfort. And know- 
ing, positively, that all during the long hours 
of the night, unwatched, the heat of the fire 
has mechanically been tempered, and so the 
temperature has been automatically lowered. 


Dunham Heating assures positive pressure 
control, with absolutely no attention after the 
controlling device has been set. 


A world of winter comfort awaits you who 
installa Dunham Vapor Heating System—a 
comfort that is in keeping with the times— 
that is yours by right. 

Dunham Heating can be applied with equal 
success to homes in the building and tohomes 
already built. A steamfitter can Dunhamize 
your old-fashioned hot-water or steam heating 
equipment. 

A Dunham Vapor Heating System is not 
cheap—neither is it costly. But it represents 
the utmost possible in material value. It will 
tender a service far in excess of its actual cost. 


Let us figure with you personally—show 
you the way to greater comfort and to fuel 
economy. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicage, New York, SanFraecisco 


BRANCHES: 
Boatoe Pittebergh Davenport Cbeyeeae 
Rochester Cleveland Des Moines Salt Lake City 
Albany Detroit St. Lanis Spok ens 
Philadelphia ladia napolis Kansas City Portlaod, Ore. 
Washington, D.C.  Loeieville Fert Worth Seattle 
Birminghem Milwaekee Dallas Loe Angeles 

Mioneepolis Deaver 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Branch Offices : 

Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winalpeg Venceover 


Send this coupon if dissatisfied 
with present heating system. 
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It You Would Have 
England’s Wonderful Garden 
Plant Sutton’s Seeds 


OU know there was a time, years ago, when 
epee: returning from England, filled 

with the charm of her wonderful gardens; 
thought it was impossible to have like results 
in America. 

Happily for you, the facts are exactly to the 
contrary. 

Surely, nowhere, for example, are there love- 
lier gardens than at Lenox and Tuxedo. 

Gardens filled with the choicest things; the 
unusual things; such as are the continual pride 
of their possessors. 

In these gardens, Sutton’s Seeds are used 
extensively. The one below at Lenox, Mass., 
is a delightful instance. 

Aside from the wonders of Sutton’s Ray 
Asters, Phlox, Giant Antirrhinum of gold 
medal fame; this year’s catalog contains the 
usual number of interesting new things. Every- 
one has been painstakingly tested and has 
abundantly proven its merits. 

No seeds, so it is commonly acknowledged ; 
are tested qnite so vigorously as Sutton’s. 

at is why they are uniformly dependable. 

Send 35c for Garden Guide. With $5 pur- 

chase of seeds, the 35c will be promptly re- 


funded, 
lerdo, 


ROYAL SEED ESTABLISHMENT 
WINTER, SON & CO. 
64-E Wall Street, N. Y. 


Sole Agents East of 
the Rocky Mountains 


Readiog, England 


The SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO. 
429-E Sacramento Street 
San Fraacisco, Cal. 

Sole Agenta West ol the 
Rocky Mountains 


SY MYERS SPRAYING OUTFITS 


\ HANDY PORTABLE SPRAYER 


A 
This unique, neat and attractive sprayer is just the 


GENERAL PATENTED outfit to have about the home for use in the garden or 
UTILITY cOSGEAR reenhouse. For spraying fruit and shade trees, shrub- 
GUR. ery, vines and flowers it cannot be equailed. Its com- 
PUMP pact, convenient and Boren construction makes it most 
FOR desirable for any kind of inside or outside work—white- 
washing, disinfecting, cold wate1 painting, ete. Adapted 

THE for any use and always ready for service. 


Our new Catalog for 1917, showing 
âll styles and sizes of MYERS 
SPRAY PUMPS from the small 
Atomizer to the largest Power Rigs: 
how, when and what to spray, to- 
gether with much valuable spraying 
information, ete., will soon be ready 
for distribution. Shall we reserve a 
copy for your particular reference? 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


{ _ 350 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 
Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 
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Color Schemes in Exterior Paint 


(Continued from page 64) 


country house will always appear 
most attractive garbed in white, 
showing in charming glimpses from 
a distance through its environment of 
trees and shrubbery. It also affords 
a pleasing picture when the leaves 
have fallen, for the bare boughs will 
tend to soften the wintry aspect. 
There is a style of house which we 
may properly designate as nonde- 
script, or ugly, and for such the greys 
and browns are suitable, only observ- 
ing to have the greys on the yellow 
shades, rather than on the cold blues. 
Very few greens are suitable for 
the walls of houses of any kind, 
though an artist has suggested terre 
verte with white trim, with a touch 
of yellow, as a pleasing combination. 
Slatey greens do very well, however, 
but in any case where there is much 
shribbery or green leafage green 
paint should be used sparingly. The 
best plan is to use such colors as will 
agree best with the natural setting. 
A low posted cottage looks attrac- 
tive with a white body and trim, the 
porch floor a mossy green, the roof 
stained olive color, and the brick 
foundations and chimneys red. A 
good alternative scheme would be a 
white body with copper red roof, giv- 
ing a crisp and attractive color effect. 


A small house may be painted with. 


the lower story chocolate and the 
upper part a lighter shade of the 
same color, with the brickwork red; 
trim white, sash deep maroon, root 
stained brown, and porch floor and 
steps a deep dull yellow. For the 
body of a simple honse a rather deep 
yellow may be used, with white trim, 
black sash, a soft harmonizing green 
for the gables, moss green roof, and 
red chimneys. This color scheme 
looks well with a background of 
shade trees and shrubbery. 

An attractive color scheme shows a 
green shingled effect with white trim 
throughout; if siding is used, lay the 
chimneys in cream bricks. Stain the 
roof a golden brown, paint gables and 
body tan, bordering on the chocolate, 
make the sash a deep brown, porch 
floors dust color, while the brick 
foundation may be made to match 
the body color. ` 

Here are a dozen color combina- 
tions from which to pick a scheme 
that will suit your particular style of 
house, perhaps. The colors are ar- 


ranged for body, trim and sash, as 
given. The house should be colored 
to fit into the place it occupies, so that 
house, shrubbery and all shall form a 
perfectly appointed picture. You 
must take into account its style of 
architecture, the presence or absence 
of trees and shrnbbery, the distance 
between it and neighboring houses, 
and the coloring of the latter. 

1. Pearl grey, pure white, maroon. 

2. Cream, light brown, dark bottle 
green. 

3. lvory white, pure white, maroon. 

4. Pure white, dark bottle green, 
black. 

5. Medium drab, 
maroon. 

6. Chocolate brown, 
white. 

7. French grey, pure white, maroon. 

8. Colonial yellow, pure white, 
white. 

9. Bronze grey, pure white, maroon. 

10. Fawn, pure white, maroon. 

11. Stone color, ivory white, choco- 
late brown. 

12, Slate, pure white, maroon. 

Here is another uscful table of 
color schemes. 

Colonial or formal house. Body, 
white, yellow or grey; trim, white; 
roof, natural wood shingles, or slates; 
blinds, moss green, bronze green, or 


ivory white, 


pure white, 


medium chrome green, or dark 
chrome green. 
Picturesque or irregular. Body, 


red; trim, red; sash, white; roof, 
natural wood shingles; blinds, dark 
green; or, body brown, trim creamy 
white, roof moss green, and blinds 
medium chrome green. 

Mansard roof. Body, yellowish 
grey; trim, same; blinds, green; roof 
usually slate. 

Small cottages. Body, red; trim, 
if not much of it, white; shingles 
natural wood. Never use red when 
the slate is blue; make blinds a dark 
green tone. 

Upper and lower stories different. 
Lower story body red, upper body 
grey; trim in either case to be self 
colored; sash, white; roof, natural 
wood shingles; blinds, dark green. 

Cement and stucco. Body, white; 
yellow or grey; trim, brown stain for 
white and yellow body; roof red in 
all three cases; blinds for first two 
schemes green of medium shade, and 
for third case a pale blue-green. 


What Is Good Taste? 


‘i (Continued from page 31) 


will be comical in your rimless, in- 
conspicuous glasses. ; 
No doubt fashion dictates taste, 
to some extent, as well as its own 
acceptance, but the thing goes deeper. 
We not only feign to like what 
fashion sends us, we actnally do like 
it (for the time being) and we like 
it because of its newness. This year’s 


, Derby hat—oh, incomparable! But 


how we should shudder, this year, 
could we see the Derby hat that is 
even now designed for next year! 
It presupposes a reaction, and the 
hour for reaction has not yet struck. 

But, dear me, are there not styles 
odious in and of themselves? Can 
we not say, for example, that it is 
bad taste to mix two arts, or to mix 
two types of design, or to violate 
known “principles of color-harmony,” 
or to indulge in sheer humbug? 
Paint a statue at your peril. Never 
combine Gothic and Renaissance. Die 
in your tracks rather than put crim- 
son next vermilion. Never, if you 
valne your reputation, simulate one 
material with another. But the 


Greeks painted their statues. Saint- 
Etienne du Mont is superb, though 
both Gothic and Rerfiissance. In Fra 
Angelico’s best altar-pieces, crimson- 
robed angels consort amiably, with 
vermilion-robed angels. As for hum- 
bug, it had its day of glory, not long 
since, when, according to the esthetic 
formula then prevalent, one could 
say, “Twenty horse-tails make one 
mattress, twenty mattresses make one 
head of hair, twenty heads of hair 
make one girl.” We now see clearly, 
or think we do, that all sham is mon- 
strous. When we observe a mansion 
built of wood to imitate stone, we 
langh. But what was classic archi- 
tecture but the knack of erecting in 
marble an imitation of wood? The 
wooden temple came first. The 
classic architects then copied it in 
marble. That row of pretty cubes 
along the cornice imitates the ends 
of wooden beams. Throughout the 
structure, humbug reigns. 

Well, well! Shall we con- 
clude, then, that there is nothing 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Olivar Randolph Parry, Architect, Philadalphia, Pa. 


Bay State Coating is Protection 


Here’s a parallel: A woman is making jelly. But don’t wait till your walls are old—pro- 
Infinite care is taken'`in its preparation. At last, tect them now. 
steaming, it is poured into the sparkling jelly 
glasses. There they stand to cool, jar after jar, 
clear as crystal. It has turned out right and she 
is pleased. Will she put it away as it is, exposed 
to dust and dirt? 


Reaidence Reginald H. Morris, Esq., Villa Nova, Pa. 


Remember, even jelly is protected the day it is 
made. If you let us know what tint you prefer, 
we'll send you asample; then you’ll know how 
it works. Our interesting Booklet No. 2 will also 
be gladly sent if you’ll give us your address. 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler is 
for use around window frames and 
other places where settling causes 
cracks. It 1s easily applied and not 

Listen: Your house is built carefully. The detectable. In cases of cracks in 
brick, concrete or stucco walls look just right. cement “a stitch in time’’ saves 
Are you going to leave them exposed to wet much money. Keep acan on hand. 
weather without protection? 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating protects WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


concrete, brick or stucco walls and beautifies them, Š ae nin waters 

too. Two coats completely cover these porous a: ae RAE) 
ew Yar ice: Architects’ Building 

walls and make them waterproof, cover the 

blotchy appearance of concrete and take away its 

ugly blue-gray color. 


No, indeed! Each jar is first carefully covered 
with paraffin. Absolutely protected. Then she 
knows it will be just as clear and clean months 
from now. 


Bay State Coating is made in white and a 
variety of tints. It will rejuvenate the oldest BAY aTATE 
walls and give back to your house its original 
newness. 


Ordinary concrete— Bay-State-Coated 
porous concrete—watarproof 


Le Fevre Residence 
915 South Orange Grave Avenue 
Pasadena, California 
Buchanan & Brockway 
Architects 
Pasadena, California 


Rarely docs the rose grower find three 
such desirable varieties offered at one 
time. Now and then one variety may 
come, but such a trio is remarkable. 

We have splendid pot-grown plants, 
which we can send out in May. It will 
be well, however, to enter your order at 
once. 

Crimson Champion. Scarlet-crimson, 

overlaid with rich velvety crimson. 

Flowers large, petals well rounded. One 

of the best Garden Roses ever sent out. 

Two-year pot plants, $1.50 each, $15 

per dozen. 

Ophelia. Salmon-pink, shaded rose; 
large flowers, long stems, free blooming. Two-year pot plants, 
75 cents each, $7.50 per dozen. 

Red Radiance. No other red Rose compares with this. Strong 
Two-year pot plants, 


grower, large flowers on long stems. 
$1.50 each, $15 per dozen. 


Cromwell Gardens ‘‘New England Dozen” 


These Roses, embrace a wide range of color, They will give excellent 
results anywbere and are offered because of their high quality. 
Anne De Diesbach. Clear, bright carmine-crimson; fragrant and free. 
Captain Hayward. Bright carmine-crimson; large-petaled flowers. 
Fisher Holmes. Rich crimson, shaded scarlet; large, full and of good form. 
Frau Karl Druschki. The best pure white; perfect form, fregfowerng: 
Gloire De Chedane Guinoisseau. Brilliant vermillion-red, shaded velvety red. 
Hugh Dickson, Brilliant crimson, shaded scarlet, good size; free bloomer. 
J. B. Clark. Large, intense scarlet blooms. Magnificent garden variety. 
Mrs. John Laing. Onc of the best. Soft pink flowers; large, perfect 
form, exceedingly fragrant. 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford. Clear rosy pink, outer petals pale flesh. 
Paut Neyron, An enormons flower; bright shining pink. 
Prince Camille De Rohan. Deep, velvety crimson-maroon. 
Ulrich Brunner. Cherry-red; flowers large, full and globular form. 


Dormant plants to be shipped before April 25. 
Twelve plants (one of each) delivered east of the 
Mississippi River, for $4.50 
Cromwell Gardens Handbook of Roses, Perennials and Nursery Stock 


New edition; will be of great help to the gardener, amateur or pro- 
fessional. Send today for a copy. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


Box 14 CROMWELL, CONN. 


GORGEOUS 
NEW CANNAS 


Of all bedding plants 
these new Cannas are first 
and foremost. The large 
flowers and broad petals 
bring out in a most striking 
way.every shade and tint of 
We offer these new varieties in a 


the superb colors. 
collection of 


Three Plants of Each Variety 
for $3 Postpaid 


Firebird. Absolute pure scarlet, without streak or blotch. 
Garam. Bright carmine; the best we have seen. 
Hungaria. The beautiful pink of a Paul Neyron rose. 


ple Deemer. Rich yellow, changing to white with yellow 
throat. 


Long Branch, Bright crimson, with irregular dots of yellow. 
We grow these and many other varieties of Cannas, 
bedding plants, bulbs, roses, in a location peculiarly 


adapted to plant propagating. All your garden needs 
can be supplied from 


Storrs & Harrison Co.’s 
Plant and Seed Annual 


which devotes nearly 200 pages to house and bedding plants, bulbs, 
roses, shrubs, ornamental and fruit trees, which are true to name, 
free from disease, sold direct to the planter—no agents—and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write today for the catalogue. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 343 Painesville, Ohio 


House & Garden 


What Is Good Taste? 
(Continued from page 68) 


fixed, nothing static, in this realm of 
taste? Just so. MHoop-skirts were 
beautiful once. They may be beauti- 
ful again. And whenever a critic 
announces that he has discovered the 
“principles of good taste,” it is time 
to call his carriage. Yet we are not 
turning critics out of doors whole- 
sale. We set up as critics ourselves, 
most of us. Even the Philistincs who 
“don’t know anything about art,” 
know “what they like,’ and there 
lurks in the average mind a suspicion 
that certain sensitive souls, with 
learning to back them, will go wrong 
less intuitively than the mere ignora- 
mus. hy? 

I think it is because a good critic 
not only trains his sensibilities but, 
with his knowledge of tradition, is in 
a fair way to guess which novelties 
will please for a somewhat consider- 
able length of time and which will 
not. In a fair way, I say. Further 
than that, I decline to go; for the 
critic, like the rest of us, feels the 
influences of the period he lives in. 


There were critics in old Rome, but 
not one of them saw beauty in a 
mountain. In fact, Petrarch was the 
first man ever to climb a mountain 
for the view. So I am of the opinion 
that critics should not be too sure of 
themselves or too abusive of others. 
Tread lightly on the erring one. 
Critics killed Keats. Today he is 
worshipped, and where are they? 
Recently, a well known New York 
magazine recommended several artis- 
tic triumphs in the line of household 
decorations. All had been exhibited 
three years previously at the Museum 
of Bad Taste. 

You see, now, what our discussion 
at luncheon led to. A meekness of 
soul and a murkiness of mind. Inci- 
dentally, it spoiled our vacation. Too 
bad! However, I have since written 
my apologies to the critic for pre- 
cipitating the affliction and received 
his reply. “Pray don’t be alarmed on 
my account,” says he. “Far from 
regretting our pow-wow, I am grate- 
ful. It drove me to drink.” 


Irving J. Gill, Architect 
In developing a style suitable for the necessary fireproof materials, 
the architect elected ta adopt a Spanish type native to California. ` 

This is the front view of the Scripps residence an page 33 


Constructing the Unburnable House 
(Continued from page 33) 


bronze and copper, and give to the 
feet none of the discomfort that 
earns for the average concrete floor 
in public buildings the anathema of 
all who dive on them. This is only a 
beginning, but it sets the imagina- 
tion at work. 

The introduction of tile, enameled 
iron, and the various unburnable com- 
positions forming that vast fraternity 
of “lites” and “sites,” into bathrooms 
and kitchens in the cause of sanita- 
tion has proved an opening wedge 
for their wider use throughout the 
house. When women come to real- 
ize that the unhurnable house is also 


the sanitary house, easicr to keep’ 


clean, simpler to manage, more com- 
fortable from many angles, a tre- 
mendous pressure will be brought to 
bear in its favor. 


Is tHe House LIVABLE? 


Not long since, I was describing to 
a young woman whom | met 
chance, those California houses with 
the concrete floors and other fea- 
tures that make them perhaps more 
nearly unburnable than any other 


houses in the country. I told of 
windows and doors without wood 
frames, sills, jambs, stops or lintels; 
of hard plaster walls that need no 
baseboard to hide their meeting with 
the cement floors as the unfriendly 
meeting of crumbly plaster and wood 
floors has so long been hidden, a 
plaster so hard that it needs no chair 
rail to protect it from the furniture, 
hard enough to support pictures 
without long unsightly wires stretch- 
ing from a high picture molding. 
She was interested, but her one com- 
ment was: 

“It doesn’t sound homelike.” 

The client’s fear of departing from 
precedent and convention makes 
architects afraid to suggest radical 
changes, and that in turn terrorizes 
makers of materials with the result 
that we remain criminally content 
with being cheap imitators of all 
other ages and peoples. The evil 
effect of this course is most pro- 
nounced in the west where we have 
a sort of hodge-podge that has been 
aptly dubbed “ragtime architecture.” 

A natural consideration on the part 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Stand the Knife Fest 


J|JEFORE you, its thick tough Goodrich Black 

Roe Tread slashed Ped its sinewy, two- 
ly, rubber-saturated cable-cord body laid 
are, stands a Silvertown Cord Tire. 


Before you stands the whole story of why 
tires wear, and tires wear out. 


For, contrary to common belief, tires wear out INSIDE 
—not outside—from internal frictional heat, rubbed 
up between the plies of the tire. 


Each extra ply means extra inside heat—extra 
wearing out of the tire 


Were you to put the knife test to all tires you would ( fi 
find three types of bodies 


Cotton fabric, swathed in five to seven plies. 


Thread cord, or web, (strings the size of a trout 
line, held parallel the circumference of the tire 
by interspaced cross-threads) gummed together in five to seven plies. 


Cable-cord, the unique, patent-protected, cross-wrapped, two-ply 
structure, found ONLY in Silvertown, the original cord tire. 


Mark well the sturdy size of Silvertown’s cable- 
cords, and that they are cross-wrapped into two 
plies and but two. Obviously Silvertown with 
but two plies must outlast many-ply tires with 
their multiplied inside heat. 


Out of this durability, and the resilience of 
those flexible cable-cords, comes Silvertown’s et: 


Increased engine 


gasoline-saving economy, smoother riding com- iP Smootherriding 


10 Silvertown 
| Cord X-cels 


fort, and prolonged mileage, you cannot afford Wy Teeling 


to be without. | . Speedier. 


Know Silvertowns by their graceful extra-size, . Coast farther. 


and their RED DOUBLE DIAMONDS. | 6. Start quicker. 
| 7. Easier to guide. 


. Give greater | 


. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. || mileage. 


eer | 9. More resistive 
Also maker of the famous fabric tires | against puncture. 


Goodrieh Black Safety Treads 


“Silvertowns make all cars high-grade ” 
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Dreer’s 
Superb 
Orchid- 
Flowered 
Sweet Peas 


This wonderful type, with 
its wide-open flowers of ex- 
traordinary size. with wavy 


standards and wide-spread- 
ing wings, represents the highest achievement in Sweet 
Peas. The flowers usually measure two inches across 
and are borne in sprays of three or four on long, strong 
stems, making them of exceptional value for cutting. 


Choicest mixed colors, 10 cts. per pkt., 20 cts. per oz., 
60 cts. per 14 1b., $2.00 per lb., postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1917 


is a ready-reference work that will be of invaluable help in 
planning your garden; in selecting the best varieties; and in 
making them grow. 


A copy sent free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Rose liure 


All the delights of garden planning 
are enhanced by an abundance of 
roses. And no garden or lawn is com- 
plete without the “Queen of Flowers.” 
There’s a rose for every purpose—edging 
the walk, screening the porch, and grac- 
ing the lawn with variant hues. Our 


1917 Floral Guide—FREE 


Will help you solve your planting problems. 
It’s rich in suggestions based upon a half-century 
of rose-growing experience. Describes nearly 
44 400 “Best Roses for America” gathered from 
every land. Marks 81 choicest with *—a 
great aid to the beginner. 92 pages; 253 
beautiful illustrations. Send for your copy 
now, before planning the spring planting. 


“How to Grow Roses” 


is a delightful hand book for rose-lovers. “I was 
amazed at the way that you put all thc information 
on this wonderful flower into such a small vol- 
ume,” writes Prof. Arno H. Nehrling, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Tells how to select 
roses for every purpose and how to grow them 
successfully. Gives helpful “Calendar of Op- 
erations’ for year-round reference. It’s a 
book that you will come to know and love 
as a trusted friend. Library edition, 121 
pages (16 in full color). Price $1 
with coupon worth $1 on first 
$5 order, 

Order today. 


ONARD x ROSES 


& JONES CO., Box 126, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 
Rose Spectalists— Backed by 60 years’ experience. 


Our Roses are 
Guaranteed to 
Bloom 


C a oe es est ele 
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Constructing the Unburnable House 
(Continued from page 68) 


of the average builder is the cost. 

It is never fair to compare mere 
costs without consideration of other 
qualities. To compare the cost of 
a piece of calico and a piece of 
leather, or of denim overalls and a 
broadcloth suit means nothing. 

Metal studs and joists and frames, 
concrete beams and composition lath 
and hollow tile cost more than wood, 
Cement plaster costs more than the 
old-fashioned mixture of cement and 
sand, It costs more to drill holes 
in cement and other hard materials 
for plumbing and electric fixtures 
than to drive nails and screw screws 
into wood. A cement floor properly 
laid and finely finished costs as much 
as a polished wood floor. But when 
we stop to think that work well done 
in unburnable, non-rotting materials 
will last not only the builder’s life- 
time, but that -of his children and 
their children, the initial cost has a 
different meaning. 

The present high cost of an un- 
burnable house is partly due to the 
fact that this type of building is not 
standardized. The exceptional thing 
always costs more than the usual, 
both for material and labor. The 
pioneer must pay for the privilege 
of pioneering. But let the demand 
for lasting materials increase until 
they are the usual thing, letting wood 
and its flimsy kindred be the excep- 
tional, and the relative cost will actu- 
ally be reversed. 

The unburnable house does away 
with fire insurance and reduces the 
cost of upkeep to the vanishing point. 
The use of lasting materials will 
make us stop and think a bit before 
we build, and there will be fewer 
changes in styles of houses and house 
decorating and furnishing, which 
have become almost as frequent as 
changes in hats and hair-dress. 


CLIMATE AND STYLE 


Coming to the last consideration: 
Is the unburnable house adaptable 
to any style of architecture and all 
climates? To all climates, yes. To 
any style of architecture, emphati- 
cally NO. 

It has been amply proved that the 
various clay products and concretes, 
properly used, form walls that keep 
out heat and cold alike. The frame 


house resists neither. There is no 
climatic bar to the unburnable honse. 

But it demands a style of its own, 
individual though not necessarily uni- 
versal. Why try to express new 
thoughts in old terms? Ten years 
ago the dictionary had enough words 
in it to say all we knew. But it 
became inadequate with the advent 
of automobiles and wireless teleg- 
raphy and submarines and airships, 
to say nothing of Christian Science 
and moving pictures and cubist art. 

Those half-arid-half houses which 
have more or less of concrete and 
hollow tile walls, more or less fire- 
proof roofs, and’more or less wood 
inside, which are commonly called 
fireproof to differentiate them from 
their frame neighbors, have kept 
more or less close to old familiar 
architectural styles. 

But here and there fearless re- 
formers are at work. I know of 
one in California and one in Jowa, 
one an architect with a mission, the 
other a, millionaire with a hobby. 
Doubtless there are others. These 
two have cast wood aside without 
apology or regret, together with the - 
belief that the Jast word in archi- 
tecture was said somewhere between 
5000 B. C. and 1500 A. D., somewhere 
in Europe or Asia or Africa. 

The architect has evolved a dis- 
tinct style by allowing the outside to 
express the absolute simplicity result- 
ing from the revolution within; and, 
all doubting Thomases to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, people who 
live in these houses find them home- 
like. They are quite content with 
their woodless wall surfaces, their 
frameless doors and windows, their 
polished cement floors. A school 
teacher asked that her house be dirt- 
proof as well as fireproof and she 
has cut down her furnishings to a 
minimum she could not have tol- 
erated in an ordinary house. A 
wealthy social leader was entirely 
unashamed of uncurtained windows 
for a year in her $40,000 home, and 
then chose a very simple scrim or net. 
Some have hesitated to cover their 
severe outer walls with the vines 
called for in the architect’s mental, if 
not written, specifications. All this 
shows sheer pleasure in emancipa- 
tion from flimsy construction and 
tawdry decoration. 


Old-Time Valentines for the Modern Collector 
(Continued from page 25) 


Many of Them Never Before Pub- 
lished, Suitable For Females In Every 
Station of Life.” Very complete in- 
deed is this vade-mecum, since it out- 
lines the sort of a valentine that it 
would be suitahle for a dressmaker 
to copy and bestow. One cannot re- 
frain from quoting its elegancies: 


From a Dress-Maker 


A dress-maker sends you this, 

And hopes you'll take it not amiss, 
Tho’ hard at work, to tell the truth, 
J think of thee, thou dearest youth; 
O, do not then my love decline, 

But be my wish’d-for Valentine, 

Be constant, kind, and I will prove 
A pattern of virtuous love. 

Now in case the dressmaker’s 
knight proved surly, unappreciative 
or remiss, this same little valentine 
recipe-book held forth to solace the 
seamstress these crushing, confusion- 
heaping stanzas: 


To a Vain Gentleman 
Your manners truly are beguiling, 


You captivate therewith, — 
I guess why you're always smiling— 
'Tis to show your pretty teeth. 


How many by your charms are smit- 
ten, 

For you these verses show; 

By whom, tho’ are these verses writ- 
ten? 

From thy dear self they flow. 


I know you'll hoast how many ladies 
Have sent you Valentines; 
Remember, while you thus upbraid us, 
To show your friends these lines. 


These old Valentine Writers are 
as well worth collecting as are old 
valentines and one may still pick 
them np in second-hand book shops 
or find them occasionally included in 
the catalogs of books at auction. 

The colored frontispieces to many 
of the Valentine Writers are most in- 
teresting. Very likely they suggested 
the issne of printed and engraved 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The World’s Clearing House 
for Plant Specialties— 


Elliott’s of Pittsburgh 


During unfaltering progress recorded through- 
Out. its twenty-five years of business life, this 
nursery has acquired one of the largest and best 
collections of trees, shrubs and plants in the 
world. It puts at the disposal of home gardeners 
the choicest produced in the leading nurseries of 
America, Europe and Asia. In this respect we 
occupy the unique position of the clearing house 
for the world’s plant treasures. As growers, we 
specialize in those plants which we can grow 
better than any obtainable elsewhere. In this, 
many years of practical experience with plant 

5 life prove our most dependable guide. In striv- 
er © Bert standard varieties, cursrlestian,sivon, ing after unusual standards we have succeeded 
Special Phlox Offer. tide penige Messe Hie in making this 


A Nursery Where Individuality in Plants Counts Most 


To us, the intrinsic worth of plants is far ahead of their commercial value. 
Our growing plants are prepared to most fitly serve the purpose intended 
for them, Intimacy with the growing stocks reveals to us their future 
possibilities and limitations. If a plant is particularly desirable for trellises 
or porches, we emphasize this fact. If a shrub is desirable only in connection 
with certain companions, we say so frankly. Our catalogue is written with 
the intention to convey to you the finished picture which each of our plants, 
individually, will create around the home. “Best in the World” is the title 
of our modest 64-page catalogue which will serve to introduce to you the 
most important department of our business, A post card will bring it. 


Best Bulbs in Season, 
Select Seeds of All Kinds 


Years ago we inaugurated the system, of having 


ines 


i 


m 


BUDDLEIA in 6 best varleties, 
strong, well-rooted plante, 35 
els. each; $3.50 per dosen. 


About Our Catalogues 


We publish four—two 
featuring Nursery 
Stock, one for Bulbs 
and one for Seeds. All 
are free and are ready 
for mailing at the log- 
ical time of the year. 
Every reader of House 
needs all 


& Garden 
four to help solve 
gardening problems. 


Why not write your 
name on a post card, 
say “put my name on 
your mailing list” and 
make sure of repeated 
timely visitors from 
Elliotts? Yours for 
prompt action. 


=i 1 t HERH i 
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a personal representative visit Holland each year 
early in July to select for our customers “the 
World's Best” in Bulbs. The only condition at- 
tached to our exceptionally low prices is that 
orders reach us before our man sails. By thus 
importing bulbs to order, and eliminating risks of 
loss through over-stocking, we can sell bulbs of 
the highest grade for less than they can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. Our bulb catalogue is ready 
for mailing about April first. May we book 

your name for your copy? 


We also are prepared to supply all that is 
best in Vegetable and Flower Seeds. The 
best varieties only, for private gardens, in 
strains of absolute merit, await your order 
at Elliott’s. A catalogue of this department 
is now ready for mailing. Please write for 
it TO-DAY. 


Elliott Nursery Company 


Magee Building, 339 Fourth Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Burpee’s Sweet Peas 
For aaa en sa 


packet (40 to 50 seeds) each of 

CuHERuB, rich cream edged bright 
rose; King Wurte, the finest pure white; MARGARET ATLEE, best 
cream pink; ROSABELLE, a large deep rose; Wepcwoop, a lovely 
light blue. Also one large packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the Bur- 
PEE BLEND OF SUPERB SPENCERS FoR 1917. The finest mixture of 
Spencers ever offered. 


Six Standard Spencers 


For 25c we will mail one regular 10-cent packet each of the 
d : following: Dainty Spencer, pure white, edged 
with pink; FLorENce NIGHTINGALE, charming shade of lavender; 
Ir1sH BELLE, lovely shade of rich lilac; Mrs. CUTHBERTSON, finest 
pink and white bicolor; Mrs. Townsenp, white edged and flushed 
blue; STiRLING STENT, bright salmon, orange self. 
we will mail both collec- 


For 50c tions named above, and a 


15-cent packet of Rosy Morn, the new 
Sar Omene Spencer introduced in 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


is bigger, better and brighter than ever before. 
204-pages. Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in 
colors. It is mailed free. Write for it today, 


and please mention House and Garden. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia 
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Burpee Buildings 


Put value into the home 


by having your architect install 


CRANE 
VALVES aw FITTINGS 


They are the backbone of 
a company that has enjoyed 
6l years of continuous prog- 
ress, and they may be 
found in the better homes, 
hotels, clubs, theatres, 
churches, offices, and other 
public and private buildings. 


Send for Catalogue 


FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1668 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 52 cities 


House & Garden 


Old-Time Valentines for the Modern Collector 
(Continued from page 70) 


valentines.’ The demand for these has 
always been tremendous though of 
late years the hideous “comic” valen- 
tine which two decades ago seemed 
enthroned in supreme insolence, has, 
happily for the record of progress, 
nearly disappeared from civilized 
communities and from the windows 
of the higher-class shops. Many a 
sensitive heart have these atrocities 
wounded, many a cruel “jest” have 
they perpetrated. There were, how- 
ever, many “comics” of the early Vic- 
torian period that good-naturedly 
enough burlesqued the fashions and 
foibles of the times, and’ the collector 
of old valentines will be glad to add 
any such examples to his collection 
of valentines as those gathered by 
Mr. Frank House Baer, of Cleve- 
land, to whom the writer is indebted 
for many courtesies in forming his 
own collection. It may be of interest 
to note, in passing, that Mr. Baer’s 
collection is probably the most exten- 
sive in the world. The comic valen- 
tine writers have been at their happi- 
est in burlesquing fashions contempo- 
rary with their own day. These 
“comics” run back to 1820. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN VALENTINES 


Valentines have been as popular in 
France as in England. Back in the 
days of the First Empire the famous 
stationers of the time sold embossed 
and scented letter sheets on which the 
love-smitten might celebrate their 
passion. A little later cupids and 
other decorative designs found their 
way into favor on the valentine 
sheets. A. Leleux of Calais was one 
of the foremost stationers in the field 
with such decorated papers of spe- 
cial occasion. , 

Of course, the home-made valentine 
preceded the printed, engraved one. 
Perhaps it was merely written, or 
written and decorated. Certain Ger- 
man 18th Century calligraphers pro- 
duced marvellous feats in penman- 
ship, excursions that would seem to 
make Spencerian attempts pale before 
their scrolled doves, cupids and altars 
of Hymen. How the sharpened quills 


of a dulled goose could ever have 
produced such intricacies is a matter 
for the antiquarians wonderment, 
and fortunate, indeed, will be the 
valentine collector who comes across 
one of these early scroll-decorated 
love missives. One of the most prized 
valentines in the writer's collection 
comes within the class of the home- 
made valentines done in watercolor. 
This particular one is on a piece of 
old post water-marked 18th Century 
paper, 7” by 9” in size. Two flaming 
hearts pierced by arrows rest beneath 
a tree, wreaths, roses, a flaming torch 
and other touches are not wanting to 
display the painter’s ingenuity. Final- 
ly, so his dear valentine may make no 
mistake as to the identity of the 
sender, he has written in tiny letters 
in the right-hand corner: “James, 
fecit.” How her heart must have 
thrilled—if James were at all a likely 
young man and to her fancy—when 
she read thus that “James made it.” 
Of course, she would know then that 
“James sent it” as well. There are 
extant a number—thouigh not many 
—of home-made American valentines 
of the latter part of the 18th Century. 
To come across such as these would, 
of course, bring joy to the genuine 
collector’s heart. 


Lace Paper GLORY 


About 1830 and following that time 
embossed valentines came annually to 
be more elaborate, and with the intro- 
duction of lace paper, valentines 
reached their heyday of elaborate- 
ness. Then as color printing by mod- 
ern processes advanced, designs were 
supplied by some of the foremost art- 
ists of the day. Kate Greenway and 
Walter Crane designed some very 
beautiful valentines, examples of 
which every valentine collector should 
seek to possess. Well-known poets, 
too, were called on by valentine pub- 
lishers for verses, all of which raised 
the literary quality of these printed 
missives.of Cupid to an exalted plane. 
St. Valentine’s Day always has and 
always will hold an ardent place in 
the affections of artist and writer. 


Weatherproof Walls for the Timber House 
(Continued from page 55) 


while an opposite tendency finally 
results in an outward bulging of the 
board thus affected. Again, the uni- 
form wedge shape of these clap- 
boards is another point against them. 
For, in applying them to the wall, 
they neither lie flat against it, nor on 
one another. Great care must be ex- 
ercised in laying them, or there will 
be imminent danger of their being 
split by hard-driven nails. 

In the modern “rebated” clapboard 
illustrated at “B” in Sketch 2, these 
faults of the old style are eliminated. 
A notch is cut in the lower edge of 
the board so that it fits over, and 
holds firmly in place, the upper edge 
of the adjoining board. Therefore, 
only one row of nails—near the thick 
end—is necessary to hold each board 
securely to the wall, and they are 
free to contract or expand. Again, 
rebated clapboards Hie flat against the 
wall, thereby escaping any danger of 
being split during the nail-driving. 

In the same sketch at “D” is shown 
another form of rebated siding, often 
termed “channel boarding,” because 
of the furrowed appearance of the 
finished wall surface. The boards 
are applied in the same manner as 
rebated claphoards. In fact, the only 
difference between the two is that the 


clapboards are wedge shaped in cross- 
section, while those boards are ver- 
tical-sided. a 

Board-and-batten siding—so named 
because the joints between adjacent 
boards are covered by merely nailing 
other boards over them—should nev- 
er be applied horizontally for water 
will surely work its way into the un- 
protected joints between the battens 
and the lower under-lapping edges of 
the boards. This construction verily 
invites the entrance of water instead 
of repelling it. However, the out- 
ward effect of horizontal hoards and 
battens is decidedly pleasing, particu- 
larly so when they are mitered to- 
gether at the corners of the building 
so as to reveal the outstanding bat- 
tens in sharp relief. But to obtain 
this effect, and yet adhere to the prin- 
ciples of weather-excluding construc- 
tion, it becomes necessary to alter the 
cross-section form of the siding alto- 
gether, so that structurally it is no 
longer board-and-hatten at all, but 
simply a combination of shapes 
moulded to partake of that outward 
appearance. This combination is de- 
picted at “E” in Sketch 2. 

Where a uniform smoothness of 
surface is desired, the siding boards 

(Continued on page 74) 
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| Pecky ' Cypress Deda as Interior Win? 2 


Water of Rain-Like Softness on one of the most artistic of -America’s great estates. 


NO. 1 in SERIES SHOWING “PECKY” CYPRESS IN MR, HENRY FORD'S NEW RESIDENCE, 


And Spring-Like Sparkle 


Wouldn’t you like to have it in your own home, in un- 
failing quantity, flowing from every faucet, always ready, 
for bath, toilet, shampoo, laundry, kitchen? You may, by 
equipping your house wi.n 


orm “tit 


The Water Softening Filter 
To Zero Hardness 


It is a simple apparatus which, attached to your house | 
piping, removes from the water every trace of the salts 
which make it hard, harsh and irritating. Then—you 
will know the luxury of “velvet water”—you will ex- 
perience a new home comfort—you will have, in your own 
home, such water as the Hotel Biltmore, New York, and 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, spent thousands of dollars for, 
to supply their guests. 


THE TROPHY Room: ESTATE OF HENRY FORD, E: DEARBORN, MICHIGAN. 
MR. W. H. VAN TINE, ARCHITECT, DETROL 
Why should the fact that ‘‘Pecky’’ Cypress is the Innermost Heart of 
the larger Cypress trees (many hundreds of years old) interest you? 
What is ‘‘Pecky’? Cypress, anyhow? Certain] nothing NEW —except 
perhaps to you. Volume 2 tells you ALL AB BOUT 
JUST WRITE FOR VOL. 2—-IT'S A FASCINATOR AS WELL A i " MONEY-SAVER. 

(‘‘Pecky’’ Cypress is the LOWEST GRADE of Cypress, “the Wood Eternal’”’— 


Write today for the booklet— 
“Velvet Water, Velvet Skin.” 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY (Ero 


30 East 42d Street New York peg, | ES fine for what is good Tor) E  — E 
Wee Gold Medals :—Ghent, 1913—San Francisco, 1915 Iaret | Let our "ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENTS a eS tse 


| SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 
1210 Ears s Bini ok Mi. kn Rew Orleans, | La., or pas Heard Natienal B Bank B Bid de eker u: 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


A slemorp of 
Olbden-day Romance 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


added toueh of contrasted beauty. 
The charm of olden-day romance is present in every piece of 


The Hell Mark GA Y¥Ma thews G 
Garteneraft Sie 
seats ARDEN- RAFT 


PE Old prints and half-forgotten paintings, museums and old- 

world gardens have furnished the treasure-trove from which 

Mathews designers have drawn their ins gor for the onl- 

door benches and tahles vem trellises and grottos, the arches 

sllustrated and described in the Gardencraft 

ainstaking craftsmansbip these benchmen 

u a the se d slaps in time-resisting woods. On 

each piece is the Mathews Hall Mark—the double-pledge of 
authentic design and faultless workmanship, 

Your copy of thia handbook with Its 72 illustrated pages of garden 

uggestiona fs waiting for yi our re quest. It will be gladly mailed you 

on receipt of eighteen cents in stamps, 


The Mathews Mfg. Co., Designers and Craftsmen 
912 Willlamson Bidg., Clevcland, O. 


To the natural beauty of your garden, to the charm 

of its soft foliage and colorful blossoms, lend this 
Drawn by one horse, and any three ordinary horse- 
operated by one man, the drawn mowers with three 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow horses and three men. (We 
more lawn in a day than the guarantee this.) 
best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Does not smash the grass to 
earth and plaster it in the mud 
in springtime, nor crush out 

Drawn by one horse, and its life between hot rollers and 
operated by one man, it will hard, hot ground in summer, 
mow more lawn in a day than as does the motor mower. 


The Public is warned not to pur- 
chase mowers infringing this patent 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., X SENTRAL AVENUE 


J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


These little Handy Andy frames ara 11x1214”, 
10 of them coat only $7.59. Prica includes glass 
and cast iron corner cleats and bolts. 


Thia two saah frama la about 6 feet aquare. 
Tosts $16.34. Tha 3x6 feet aaah each cost sepa- 
sately $4.24. Doubla light same alze, each $5.45. 


It’s Cold Frame Time 
Start Your Garden Now 
Send For Booklet 


This new booklet No. 218 tells you exactly how 
you can, with surprisingly little trouble, have 
a winter garden under glass. One from which 
you can be having vegetables and flowers, 
weeks before seeds are even planted outside. 

It shows you how to get a running start on 
your outdoor flower and vegetable garden; and 
how to boost it busily after it is started. 

Dame Spring comes late nowadays. The 
use of frames is the only way to defeat her 
exasperating lagginess. They turn garden un- 
certainties into certainties. 

The Booklet tells you what, when and how to 

lant. 
. Order the sash and frames early. 

Get started. 

Send for the booklet. 


Jord @Fjurmham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


R Bldg. Granlle Bldg. Swettand Bldg, 
wei TOR d TREAL J 


R 
Royal Bank Bldg. Transportation Bidp. 


FACTORIES 
Des Pialnos, tll. 


irvington, N. Y. 
ali Nee Catharines, Canada 


With a row auch as this, it’s like having a goodly sized greenhouse. 

Junior Sash 34”x38%” cost $2.42 apiece. Standard Sash 2’x6’ 

cost $4.24 splece. Doubla Light 3’x6’ cost $5.45 apiece. Prices 
on different length of frames given in The Booklet. 


BLINDS WILS ON AWNINGS 


Salve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home. Beautiful — Efficient. Keep out the Sun and let in the Air 


Write for illustrated book 


8 West 40th St, NEW YORK 


HICKS CATALOG 


On Your Library Table 


is like having a landscape gardener’s expert 
advice and an expert nurseryman’s complete 
rice list—always ready to consult, always 
ree. 

Its 80 large pages are beautifully illustrated 


with 122 photographic views and 109 detailed ĝ 
sketches of plans, groupings, methods of plant- § 
ing and other helpful suggestions. 


HICKS BIG TREES SAVE TEN YEARS 4 


HICKS NURSERIES Boro Phones 


House & Garden 


Wood in some form is the only cxterior treatment which would so well 
tie this bungalow to its site and give it its definitely homelike charm. 


` Horizontal clapboards instead of stained shingles might have been used 


Weatherproof Walls for the Timber House 
(Continued from page 72) 


should be formed and applied as in- 
dicated at “F” in the same sketch. 
This is known as matched or tongue- 
and-grooved siding. 

The boards should always be laid 
with the tongue up, so as to avoid 
the possibility of water lodging in the 
joints if the latter become wider due 
to shrinkage of the boards. This 
shrinkage is bound to occur. The 
wider the boards, the greater the 
shrinkage in each and the wider will 
become the joint between them. So, 
the best that can be done is to dis- 
tribute this inevitable shrinkage over 
a great number of joints. In other 
words, very narrow boards should be 
used. In no case should the boards 
exceed 4” in width, and it is pre- 
ferable that they be even narrower. 
In all cases, both edges of the boards 
should be painted with lead-and-oil 
before the siding is applied. 


VERTICAL BOARDING 


The forms of wooden siding desig- 
nated as vertical boarding are illus- 
trated in Sketch 3. At “A” is shown 
the common board-and-batten siding. 
The boards should be set not more 
than %” apart and, if they do not 
exceed 8” in width, be held in place 
by but one row of nails. Thus the 
boards themselves require no nailing 
at all. If the boards are in excess 
of 8” wide, they should be further 
secured by a single row of nails down 


| their centers to avoid warping, but 


no nails should penetrate them else- 
where, The battens should be only 
wide enough to avoid the danger of 
the joints becoming uncovered due 
to the shrinkage, and consequent 
lessening in width, of both boards 


and battens as the sun affects them. 

Glance again at Sketch 3. At “B” 
is shown an uncommon hut improved 
form of vertical board-and-batten 
siding; improved because the boards 
are lapped, one over the other, be- 
neath the battens. It is more costly 
than the other type, But, obviously, 
it is more weather-tight. In this, the 
boards are penetrated and held secure 
at one edge, by the same nails that 
hold the battens in place. 

Quarter-sawed lumber possesses so 
many well-known advantages over 
the ordinary variety that it is need- 
less here to catalog them. Surely, 
where cost is not a limiting factor, 
it would be folly not to use quarter- 
sawed lumber for all exterior finish; 
for—to quote an opportune colloquial 
expression—“it stays put.” 

Redwood and cypress are the two 
‘woods best suited for use as siding. 
Both of them are especially durable 
in damp situations, and both are re- 
markably straight of grain and free 
from knots. They are also less sus- 
ceptible to warping, shrinking and 
swelling than the remaining woods. 
Redwood possesses a further char- 
acteristic that is peculiar to no other 
kind: it has a truly wonderful quality 
of fire-resistance and will catch fire 
only under conditions that would 
speedily reduce other woods to ashes. 

Other than redwood or cypress, the 
next preferable woods for exterior 
finish are cedar—either white cedar 
or the red cedar of the West—and 
pine. Of pine, the softer varicty is 
the better for use as siding. The so- 
called “hard pine” is apt to become 
split in nailing, because of its greater 
brittleness. 


Celebrating the Downfall of Golden Oak 
(Continued from page 21) 


selves may do either in the direction 
of reproducing the models they have 
left us or in the direction of adapting 
them to our immediate requirements. 

To begin with the nearest past that 
can furnish us with worthy prece- 
dents, we may look at the records of 
good carving left us by our Colonial 
forefathers who apparently knew 
much better what to do with the 
materials at their command than did 
some of the generations that suc- 
ceeded them. Some of the fine 18th 
Century interior carving rivalled in 
beauty of design and finish of execu- 
tion the work produced in England 
by the school of wood carvers who 
took their cue from Grinling Gibbon, 
Cibber and their immediate followers. 
A part, indeed, of this decorative 
woodwork in our old American 
houses was brought across the water 
from England, but a much larger 
portion of it—in fact, almost all of 
it—was the work of our own local 


artisans, and jealousy for the fair 
reputation of our Colonial craftsmen 
prompts us to point out that their 
handiwork, in most cases, was in no 
respect inferior to the performances 
of their British cousins. In this very 
connection, it is worth remembering 
that the ships’ figure-heads wrought 
by William Rush, one 18th Century 
American wood carver, when seen in 
British ports elicited such admiration 
that he was on more than one oc- 
casion entrusted with carving com- 
missions from England. 

The earliest American work, like 
the architectural detail of the fore- 
part of the 18th Century, was of 
robust and vigorous proportions and 
is not to be found in any great 
abundance before about 1740. Up to 
that time the amenities of interior 
woodwork consisted mainly of well 
considered mouldings and nicely ‘pro- 
portioned panels. Nevertheless, we 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Send For This 


FREE SEED ANNUAL 


T’S the best Annual we've ever issued. Complete—and yet 
Full of “lifelike” illustrations. 


concise and to the point. 


Hundreds of helpful, handsome, handy pages. A postal and 


it’s yours—absolutely free. 


We especially feature Vegetable 


Seeds, Farm Seeds, Clovers and Grass Seeds, Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Roses, Perennial Plants, Bedding 
Plants, Hedges, Fruit Trees, Fertilizers, Spraying Implements, 
Lawn Mowers and Poultry Supplies. 


Here Are Some 


Golden Dawn 
Sweet Corn 
Medium early variety 
—tnsurpassed tor sweet- 


ness and flavor. Stalks 
5 to 5% feet high—cars 


Paria Golden 


Celery 


Self-blanching —- ex- 
tremely carly variety— 


of Our Specials 


Danvers Yellow 
Globe Oniona 


Uniform — heaviest 
cropper and best keeper. 
True Buxton type, ear- 


Crosby’s Improved 
Egyptian Beeta 
Early variety, has 

small top, excellent 


form and small tap root. 
Great improveinent over 


of good size and usually compact, straight, vig- ly, very thick bulb, fat old variety of Egyptian 
well-filled to extreme orous, rich golden yel- or slightly convex bot- Beet. Truc to shape and 
end. (Another popular low stocks, Seed care- tom, full, oval top, small color. linproved by the 
sweet corn is Granite fully tested for purity. neck, rich brownish yel- Jate josz Crosby of 
State — for which we lo-> skin. Arlington, Mass. 

have had many calls.) 
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Lawn Seed Asters Dahlias Begonias 
Franklin Park Lawn We offer you only the A whole host of new Single-flowering and 
Seed — made from re- choicest varieties and varieties—an extraordi- double-flowering. Also 
cleaned seeds—formula most select strains. nary array of colors—  single-fringed She onias 


of Park Commissioners 
of Boston, Starts at once 
if ground is in proper 


FOR FREE DELIVERY SYSTEM 
oe sce, SEE OUR CATALOGUE 


FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO., Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING 
. ETI N = eee ee sient KEYSTONE 


” Highest quality platea obtainable. Grades up to ¢ N 
= 40 pounds coating. Look lor the Keystone stamp. OPpeR stt* 
e also mannfactnre APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets— fi f. 
unexcelled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all Bargi n pep rooi durable: 
Tho added Keystonesteneil insures you greatest service and rust-rasistance. Send for booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You'll really be inter- 
ested in reading about 
them in our instructive 
Annual. 


and a delight to every 


f eautiful giant blooms 
lover of beautiful flow- 


with elegantly fringed 
edges. Rather new— 


ers. Sce our Annual for e 
limited quantity. 


complete descriptions. 


Complete 
Your Home 


Your home is not complete with- 
out these Majestic building spe- 
cialties. Desigued to proteet the 
good looks of your home and 
grounds from the careless coal 
man and to provide for the most 


UN ITA ZA N A IN A D JE N E DEY 


` 3 ==> sanitary method of garbage dis- 
King Greenhouses | posal 


l 
l 


Bring Perpetual Summer to Your Door 

If the snow is falling as this picture catchea your eye, step with 
ua into thia bright cozy House and aa you sink into one of the 
eaay chaira in the Sun Room, feel the atmosphere of rest and com- 
fort, smell the perfume of blossoming plants, and feast your eyea 
on the blended, brilliant colors of the flowers. 

If you will do this you will make up your mind this instant not 
to let another Winter find you without a practical, productive, 
beautiful King Greenhouse. You will write today for our big 
picture Catalog, No. 52 and find just the type of house you want. 


Garden Framea ol all kinds are described in our vslusbla bullotin No. 42A 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
350 KING’S ROAD NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
All Tha Sunlight All Day Houses 
bt ora Boston, 113 State Street 
Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg., 15th & Market Sts, 


Majestic Coal Chute 


keeps your house, lawns and shrubs clean because every piece of 
coal falls into the bin. Every trip of the coal man does not mean 
coal dust and siray lumps of coal scattered all over your property. 
Serves as a window too, giving splendid light to the basement. 
Locks from the inside and is absolutely burglar proof. Can be 
put in an already built house or built into a new one. 


Majestic Garbage Receiver 


is sanitary, water tight and fly proof. It emits no odors and keeps 
the contents safe from dogs and vermin. Always convenient, never 
unsightly. Bury your garbage can 
the Majestic way and protect the 
health of your family. 


I Ps EE 


New York, 1476 Broadway 
Scranton, 307 Irving Ave. 


Se Ra NR NE 


Write for Free Catalog—describes our 
complete line of Coal Chutes, Garbage 
Receivers, Package Receivers, Rubhish 
Burners, Duplex One-Register Store Heat- 
ing Systems, Metal Plant Boxes, Pipe and 
Pipelesa Furnaces, etc. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


709 ERIE STREET, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


ae 
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Old—and:, 


Still a Comfortable Home 


287. Yeas 


For nearly three centuries this unpainted 
house has stood exposed to the weather. 
Continuously occupied and still almost 
perfectly preserved, it offers convincing 
proof of the enduring qualities of 


WHITE PINE 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, White Pine has 
been universally recognized as the wood preferred 
above all others in home-building. And figuring 
value in terms of service, it is the most economical, 


White Pine does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, 
warp or rot; and once in place it “stays put,” 
after years of exposure, even in the closest fitting 
mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
It takes paints and stains perfectly. 


Investigation of the merits of White Pine will well repay 
anyone seeking a wise choice of building materials. 


Send today for our free booklet, “Wuitz Pine in Homr-Butip- 
inc.” It is beautifully illustrated and full of valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions on home-building. If there are children in 
our home, send also for “The Helen Speer, Book of Children’s 

hite Pine Toys and Furniture,” a fascinating plan book, from 
whicb a child may build its own toys and toy furniture. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 


1219 Mercuants Bank Buixpine, St. PAuL, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Assoclated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


Walls 

finished with 
Cabot’s Old } 
Virginia X 
White, Roof 
finished with 
Green 

Cabot’s Cre- 
osote Stain. 


The New Style in Country Houses 


Our leading architects are now designing a new and dignified type of country- 
- house, along fine old Colonial lines. The roof is shiug ed, and large shingles, 
in single or double courses, cover the sides. The roof shingles are stained 


in moss-green, tile red or slate grey tones of 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


and the sides 
finished with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


which is as cool and brilliant and soft as new whitewash, and as lasting as paint. 
The stains are rich and handsome, and the combination is harmonious and 
appropriate. 

You can gct Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemiata, 11 Oliver Street, Boaton, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage $23 Market St., San Francisco 


` creditable to any place or age. 
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do occasionally meet with a buxom 
egg and dart moulding, a determined 
looking rosette or an emphatic 
acanthns leaf. Al of these devices 
were well wrought but there was a 
certain rotundity and vigour of line 
about them that are absent in the more 
attenuated renderings of the latter 
part of the century. Their round and 
positive character merely indicated 
the current conception of line that 
also made possible the delightfully 
chubby contemporary cherubs. 

From 1740 or {Ae Guard there is 
greater variety and quantity of carved 
ornament. Acanthus leaves, rosettes, 
flowing conventional foliage, urns, 
fretwork, cockle shells, masques, 
pineapples, swags and drops of 
drapery or laurel, wreaths of fruit and 
flowers, and various other motifs ap- 
peared with steadily increasing fre- 
quency. For excellent instances of 
this phase of interior wood carving 
in America, the reader may be re- 
ferred to the ball room and stairwa 
of the Lee house in Marblehead, 
Massachusetts; the State House, 
Whitby Hall and Mount Pleasant in 
Philadelphia; the staircase of Tucka- 
hoe in Virginia or some of the old 
houses in Annapolis. In this period, 
too, heraldic carving was practised 
to some degree. 

In the latter part of the century 
when the spirit of Adam refinement 
had taken a firm hold upon popular 
taste, we find more delicate and at- 
tenuated renderings, less vigorous 
relief, a tendency to smaller scale and 
finer detail and a greater variety of 
decorative motifs as well as greater 
flexibility in making use of them. 
There were the customary urns and 
arabesques, the swags and drops, the 
vases and pateræ, the spandrel fans 
and sundry others that one always 
associates with the elegance and 
polish of the age of the Brothers 
Adam. The Adam type met with 
high favor and found abundant ex- 
pression in America at the hands of 
architects and craftsmen who drew 
inspiration for their work directly 
from England. 


‘McIntire THE MASTER 


At the same time, America had its 
own adequate exponent of the decora- 
tive spirit of the age in Samuel 
McIntire of Salem, who was first and 
foremost a carver of wood and was 
never so happy as when working in 
that medium. His fame as an archi- 
tect is undonbtedly great but the 
greatness of his architectural work 
and its quality of satisfying perman- 
ency are due to his consummate good 
taste in wood carving and his good 
judgment in its use more than to 
anything else—indeed, more than to 
all other elements put together. A 
McIntire room often possesses ‘the 
exquisite delicacy of a cameo. The 
best and most convincing specimens 
of MclIntire’s work are, of course, to 
be found in his native town of Salem, 
although examples of it are to be 
found elsewhere, also. 

The other contemporary wood 
carvers never developed as much 
individuality in their work, but while 
they drew more directly from English 
precedents, their performances were 
almost without exception highly 
Hun- 
dreds of old mantel pieces throughout 
the Atlantic States attest the skill 
and taste of their designers and 
carvers. More extensive manifesta- 
tions of Adam interior wood carving 
are to be seen in various old city 
houses in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia among which may be 
particularly mentioned The Wood- 
lands in the last named city. 


All through the 18th Century, both 
in its earlier robust types and in its 
later types of greater refinement, the 
enrichment of wood carving was be- 
stowed upon mantels and overdoor 
ornaments, door and window trims, 
cornices, the capitals of pilasters and 
pillars, the brackets beneath the 
treads of steps and sundry other 
places where carved embellishment 
was appropriate. The only difference 
in points of elaboration between the 
first and second phases was that in the 
first the overmantel panel and attend- 
aut decoration constituted an im- 
portant consideration; in the second, 
all adornment was lavished upon the 
mantel itself and the overmantel 
feature had virtually disappeared so 
far as any fixed architectural treat- 
ment was concerned. 

During the period of the Classic 
Revival much the same general condi- 
tions continued save that delicacy of 
design disappeared entirely and in its 
place came a conspicuous and insistent 
ponderosity. Nevertheless, the Classic 
Revival carving is not without a 
certain dignity and charm. 

Tne Ciuarm or ENGLISH CARVING 

Going back to’an earlier date we 
find the exquisite creations that 
graced English houses during the 
reigns of Queen Anne and her prede- 
cessors William and Mary, a time 
when the American Colonists had not 
yet become sufficiently well to do to 
indulge in the luxury of carved orna- 
mentation in their dwellings. This 
carving, directly proceeding from the 
inspiration of Grinling Gibbon and 
his school was both opulent and virile. 
It was wrought in high relief and 
often displayed remarkable under- 
cutting and was the very thing needed 
to correspond with the rotund swell- 
ing contours of the mouldings and 
the broad bevel flush panels. It was 
perfectly in scale with all of these 
details and properly balanced them; 
with lighter and more refined details 
it would have been overpowering 


_ while they, in turn, would have been 


completely dwarfed and fost. Not- 
withstanding all their boldness of line 
and bigness of scale, an examination 
shows these carvings to possess the 
utmost nicety of finish and dexterity 
of execution. 

The best examples of this type of 
carving are to be seen in England, in 
our museums, in panelled rooms 
brought bodily from the other side 
and in the works of reproduction by 
our own architects. The motifs em- 
ployed were almost wholly fruits, 
flowers and leafage with occasional 
birds, human figures or mythological 
creatures. Swags and drops seemed 
to be the favorite form of composi- 
tion. For mouldings the egg and dart 
device or a succession of acanthus of 
other leafage were general favorites. 

Through rooms brought hither 
from England and through, recent 
reproductions, the public has become 
fairly familiar with the interior wood 
carving of Tudor and Stuart days, 
with its masses of enrichment 
centered ahout the fireplace and over- 
mantel, and with the designs some- 
times carried around the top of the 
room or the head of the panelling as 
a kind of frieze. Owing to our 
present familiarity with this phase, it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon it 
further than to observe that closely 
akin to the subject of carving is the 
subject of turnings and mouldings. 
Not a few of the old houses of this 
period owe the entire charm of their 
halls and staircases to the well con- 
sidered turnings of the balusters and 
newel-posts. The question of turn- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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lj stack 
~ WALNUT 


PROFITS, FOODS, BEAUTY, PLEASURE 


IN RUGGEDLY HEALTHY, HARDY 


NUT TREES 


Usefully decorative, with luxurious foliage and symmetrical growth, affording generous shade, they are 
Pre-eminently the sort of treea for a gentleman’a estate. 


Above all, they're highly profitable. A reasonable number of these trees will not only supply your 
own household requirements in nut foods—now a wide spread, popular and healthful usage—they will go a long 
way toward maintaining the up-keep of your grounds. 

Nut trees from the Glenwood Nurseries are bred under strenuous climatic conditions, and come to you su erabundantly 
fortified with rugged vigor, toughness of fibre, and hardy health and strength that assures their successful frown, and bearing 
in the cold climate of the East and North. 

There is always an eager market for all the nuts you can spare from your crop at attractive prices. 

Our ENGLISH WALNUTS and PECANS (Paper Shell) are bred for cold climates. HICKORIES, FILBERTS, BLACK 
WALNUTS and BUTTERNUTS not only produce ample crops of sweet, tender and nutritious nut meats hut make exceedingly 
decorative landscape trees. 

We are Landacape Artiata, and we are being constantly called upon to supply trees of these varieties for the most exclusive 
estates, 


Let ua advise you, according to the size and requirements of your estate; the conditions of soil, drainage and elevation. 


BUTTERNUT 


We will cheerfully send yau our 1917 catalog on receipt af your name and address. It explains 
Nut culture, the care and culture ol Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., GRATIS. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., Glenwood Nursery, (Established 1866) 
1750 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


oe ON oe 
REQUEST 


N ounce of spraying prevention 
NOW will save hours of regret 
later, A few cents’ worth of material, 
a few minutes’ time and a | Sitti 


DEMING 


Sprayer will keep your garden fresh and 
green while others show the ravages of bugs, | 


worms, scale and blotch. To insure a auc- | s i 

cessful garden a safe first step is to write for + L t i 

your copy of this 40-page handbook. $ 
The Deming Company, Cooperation for the Garden Lover 


sprayer 
for every 124 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 
sise garden 

or estate Mjrs. of Deming Hydro-Pneumotie Water Supply Systems 


UIDANCE and assistance in the selection of plants, 
trees, vines, and flowering shrubs best suited to your 
soil and to your landscape problem ;—definite and ac- 
curate information as to what to plant and when and 
where and how; hints that will help you obtain desired 
results in the shortest possible time; suggestions that will 
save you many a failure and disappointment ; and—if you 
wish it—actual landscape service, planning, and planting. 


The fascination of greenhouse rowing can now be yours. Raise flowers 
and vegetahles the year round. he millionaire with his conservatory can 
get no more real pleasure than you secure with your 


CALLAHAN 
Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


This is the offering of the Wagner Park Nurseries. Our Catalog 
tells abont it in detail. Shows the pictures and gives the life- 
story of Wagner Plants that Grow. We believe that there is 
no catalog of greater value to the garden Jover. A copy will be 
sent you free on request. 


Write to-day for Catalog 56 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
| Box 921 £ E T SIDNEY. OHIO 
1430 T Sereee TL LLL cd 
Dayton, Ohlo 


o aa A call 1 


Pad in sectiona ready to assemble. Priced so low you 


| can afford one whether a home owner or a renter. Easily put 
up or taken down. Double glass retains heat, aaves E 
| protects from sudden changes. All sizes 
meee and styles. Something sure to suit you. 
Catalog free. 
„We maka Duc-Glazed Hotbed Sash, 
) | Quatity cold frame sash, garden 
iframes, etc. Ask for sash eatalog. 


and 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co, 
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Room, therefo 


you can plant 1 


Dwarf trees 
than standards. 
as one year w 


Dwarf trees 
greater ease in 


all, better fruit. 
Dwarf fruit 


Get a start this 


Wealthy Apple 


List Price is $3. 


now. 


Imported Tree 


a tree rose, four or 
high and loaded w 


rPerTrTrrivrTirwiri Lr rirlt  t ht t ko tk tt he et ee 


satisfactory and 
plant that you can 
your garden. 


splendid varieties. 


ou Dwarf Fruit T 
planting and_ care. 
go wrong. 


are inseparable. 
Dusen Dwarfs—the successful and leading kind. 


There is no more beautiful 
plant than a rose in bloom. 
Nhen the plant happens to be 


soms, it is about the most 


Our catalogue lists many 


will send three tree roses, 
one each, Red, P 
White, our selection 
eties for $2.50. 


VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C. C. McKAY, Mer., Box B, Geneva, N. Y. 


A 2 


Illustration shows Dwarfs fruiting first year after plantin 


Dwarf Trees Best For The Garden 


The object of a garden is to furnish the mem- 
bers of the family a succession of different fruits 
for different purposes and at different seasons. 


re, is the important problem. 


Dwarf Trees only solve this problem because 


0 times as many dwarfs as stan- 


dards in same space. 


also produce many years earlier 
You get quick results—as quick 
ith some varieties. Illustration 


shows second year planted. 


have many other advantages ; 
spraying, pruning, thinning and 


picking ; you can train them to grow in any form 
desired; less damage from wind; and best of 


trees and Van Dusen Nurseries 
Make your garden of Van 


year, if only an experiment. If 


you have only 15 x 25 feet of space, try this 
Van Dusen “Dwarf Trial Collection”: Dwarf 


Tree, Dwarf Yellow Transpar- 


ent Apple Tree, Dwarf Seckel Pear Tree, Dwarf 
Montmorency Cherry Tree, Dwarf Japan Plum 
Tree, Dwarf Peach Tree (My Selection). 


00 but if ordered in collection, special 


bargain price is $2.00. Send for this ideal assortment 
Start something this Spring. 


Roses 


five feet 
ith blos- 


beautiful 
have in 


T we 


ink and 
of vari- 


Wonderful Carolina Poplar 


The most rapid-growing ornamental tree 
known. Beautiful as an individual, pro- 
vides substantial shade in two years, an 
admirable wind break, and an exception- 
ally pretty background. Easily trans- 
planted—really hard to kill. Attain height 
of 40-50 feet. 

Carolina Poplar is a specialty with us, 
because our customers praise it so highly. 
Plant one and you will want more. Our 
price is very low; 6 to 8 ft. 25c each, 
$2.50 a dozen, $15.00 per 100. 


at 


Send for the Van Dusen Book. Don’t plaut your garden 
until you read the Van Dusen Book. i 


It is the real authority 
rees—14 pages devoted entirely to their 
By following this book, you simply can’t 


Send postal today. 
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ings and mouldings is, perhaps, in the 
estimation of some a relatively small 
matter, but it must always be remem- 
bered that it is the little things that 
count and they cannot afford to be 


-overlooked. This is a subject that 


we, in America, need to take very 
much to heart. In the carving of the 


| Stuart and Tudor periods we find not 
| only modelled work and work in the 


round, as we do almost exclusively 
in the phases first considered, but we 


| also find a great deal of the flat work 


and occasionally instances of scratch 
carving. The character of the wood 
was often responsible for the charac- 
ter of the carving and it can be read- 
ily seen that oak is a much more 
obstinate medium and imposes many 
more limitations than the white pine 
used in later phases, occasionally with 
lime wood, which permitted fluidity 
of line and delicacy of execution that 
would have been quite out of the 
question with oak, 


ITALIAN INFLUENCE 


Italian architectural types furnish 
a no less inviting field of investigation 
and we could find copious material in 
grilles, ceilings and carved doors to 
hold our interest, but from the types 
already passed in review and visua- 
lized in the mind of the reader certain 
aspects of the subject should be quite 
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clear. In the first place, it is plain 
that the past supplied abundant pre- 
cedents to convince the most skeptical 
that there is an ample field for inb 
terior wood carving and that there 
are well defined types suitable to each 
architectural style. In the second 
place we have seen that our own 
American past supplies us with ad- 
mirable precedents for emulation. In 
the third place it is clear that there 
are well defined principles upon which 
the employment of carved decoration 
is based. We have seen in the prac- 
tice of the past that the embellish- 
ment was invariably applied to some 
feature of architectural significance. 
In other words, the past application 
of carving has obeyed the fundamen- 
tal law of adorning structural lines 
and leaving other parts plain. 

Our architects have already availed 
themselves of the inspiration afforded 
by the work of the old interior wood 
carvers and we may be sure they are 
going to do it still more in the future 
than they have in the past. It there- 
fore behooves the honsebuilder and 
the householder, if he is minded to 
bring one more additional source of 
enrichment to the joy of living, to 
study the interior wood carving of 
the past and aid the architect in 
restoring to its rightful place of 
honor a resource of which we were 
so long deprived. 


Furniture 
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settee of the type shown which, in 
this case, is accompanied by a match- 
ing chair. In fact, these two pieces 
are copied from favorite models of 
one of the most successful decorators. 
It measures 4’ long and has legs of 
mahogany, and, like the chair, it is 
shown covered in a fancy chintz with 
a yellow ground striped in white and 
black with a gay design of blue and 
black. The arm-chair comes at $45 
and the settee at $65. Covered in 
denim or muslin it is the same price. 

Another interesting grouping is 
shown below. To appreciate it one 
must see it in its colors and visualize 
it in place. The small chair, which is 
of English cottage lines, is painted 
green with decorations in dull colors, 
the knobs and rungs being mulberry. 
On the’ splat is painted a little lady 
of Japan standing beneath a cherry 


blossomed bough. The very shape of 
the chair bespeaks its comfort. It is 
33” over all and the seat is I8” from 
the floor. It sells for $11. 

Beside it is a little nest of tables in 
red or black lacquer. Each table has 
a glass top inserted in the frame. 
Both frame and legs are decorated. 
The largest table is 12” x 14” and 
22” high. It can be used in the living- 
room or on the porch, or, for that 
matter, any one of the dozen places 
one finds for a nest of tables. This 
nest of three tables comes priced 
at $27.50. ; 

The bow! on the largest table is of a 
unique design. Its charm lies in the 
irregularity of its lines and the rich- 
ness of its coloring. Italian pottery 
in apple green, it stands on a little 
teakwood base. The price is quite 
reasonable, $14. 


The little cottage chair is painted green with decorations 
in dull colors. $11. A three-table nest in red or black lacquer 


stands beside it. 


$27.50. The bowl is of Italian pottery in 


apple green and stands on a little teakwood base. $14 
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How to Choose Fine Trees 


U who love trees for their own beauty or 
value them for the charm they lend to road- 
side and lawn, must have often wished deeply 
for a more friendly knowledge of how to 

choose and group them best, how to improve the 
outlook from your windows or make more attractive 
the approaching vistas of home. 


This, then, is to say that at last a book has been written 
which tells just what you want to know about trees. It 
is the new catalog of the well-known ornamental trees and 
shrubs grown at Andorra Nurseries. 


“Suggestions for Effective Planting” tells what trees are 
best adapted by nature for each garden and landscape, what 
shrubs and trees most effectively group together. 


And all this is so beautifully illustrated and conveniently 
arranged that it is as interesting to read as your favorite 
magazine, It is not the usual mechanical, deadly dull 
nursery list. To read it is like, going around the grounds 
with an old, experienced gardener and discussing in a friendly 
way what the place needs; what evergreens to screen the 
foundation, what will look best along the driveway or 
against the ell of the house. 


This book is free for the asking. We have one all ready 
to address with your name. Send your request to Box 120. 


Andorra Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wing’s Quality SEEDS 


No matter whether you have a small backyard garden or plant 
vegetables on an extonslve scale, we can supply you with all the 
standard varieties as well as {many new and rare speciallies, Wing's 
Seeds produce choice vegetables of highest quallty. You get a full 
stand under sny reasonable conditions. 


Wing’s Red Sunrise 


The best early Tomato we know. Ripena the same day ae Earllana, 
30% more prolific and 30% better quality. 


Try Our Famous Collection 


One special packet each of the following popular varieties mailed 
Postpaid for 100.: Beet, Lettuce, Radish, Tomato snd Neaturtium. 


Write for New Catalog 


We have just Issued a very ettractive seed guide. Completely Niua. 
trated. Describes every varivty of vegetable, old and new, ss well 
125 varieties of Glsdioll, 150 Dahlias, 165 Iris, 150 Peeonies, the 
world’s finest Sweet Peas, the best ‘Aatera, Vansies, Aquilegia, all your 
gid favorites and many new and rare flow- 

f 


We eae big, generous packets and 
everything our catalog la reasonable In 
price. 


The Wing Seed Co. 


Box 127, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


LA P LACE THE Antijue Shop 
Estab, 1880 
GELECTING from our collection F Antiques afforde the 
surest means of avoiding the commonplace i in furniture, 
Sheffield plate, rare old crystals, curios, prints, Period mir- 
rors, real bronze, tapestries, ete. 
Not only is our display at both 
showrooms unique, but every 
individual piece is of the most 


distinctive design, and espec- 
_ ially desirable 


for Wedding Gifts 


> Visitors Cordially Invited 


“When you think of Antiques—think of La Place” 
Persona! European connections enable us to offer exclusive selections. 


| 
11 East 48th Street — NEW YORK — 242 FIFTH AVENUE 


Nee is the mas- 
ter roofer. The 
depths of the earth are his 
workshop. There since 
time began, patiently, 
slowly, with an infinite 
care, the master roofer’ 
has labored. And he has 
labored well. 

For his work has given 
the world the one imper- 
ishable roofing—a roofing 
of wondrous beaut y— 
Vermont Sea Green Slate. 
A rich, gray-green in col- 
or, it is but so much flaw- 
less solid rock. And being 
solid rock, it defies time— 
grows more beautiful with 
the passing of years. 

It is permanently fireproof, 
weatherproof and wearproof. 
Laying is simple and inexpen- 
sive. It can be laid by any 
roofer. Practically no main- 
tenance expense. 

Do not roof until you have 
read our book, “For the Gen- 
erations to Come.” It tells 
the tale of every roofing ma- 
oa the advantages and dis- 

advantage of 
each. Tt ts free. 
Send for it now. 


The Vermont 
Slate Manufacturer 
Publicity Bureau 
Granville, N. Y. 


Book The Dahlia 


By Laurence K. Peacock 


Four editions have long been exhausted. Fifth and entirely revised 
edition now ready. Price 50c, postpaid. A beautifully illustrated, 
practical and complete treatise by the acknowledged American 
Dahlia authority, who for 33 years has always had the finest 
blooms, regardless of adverse conditions. 

Even the novice is assured of success in Dahlia culture by follow- 
ing the clear, concise and simply written instructiona gleaned from 
a life-time experience in Dahlia growing. Send for catalogue. 


World's best Dahlias. 
Peacock Dahlia Farms, Berlin, N. J. 


BUILDING PLANS ATLOWER PRICES 


Plans and specifications for 12/5% of building cost (instead of regular 214%) 
for same service as by all aichitecte—ingltdes preliminary sketches. 2 sets 
blueprints, 2 sets specifications. 

Plans—includes preliminary sketches and 2 sets of blueprints for 1% of building cost. 
If you are erecting a $5000 house, your plans snd specifications will coat only 
$70 instead of $125 at the old rate—write for particulars. 

DESIGNING OF COUNTRY HOUSES UNIVERSAL STUDIO, Architects 
OUR SPECIALTY 55 Broadway, New York 
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An Essential Part of 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Co. 
eae a 1445 South 37th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Residence 
Clean, Safe, Freshly Filtered Water 


ONSIDER the numerous uses of water 

in your home. Why buy the freshest 

and best foods and then have them washed 

and cooked in water that is not pure? Why 

have the finest clothes and linens if the water 

they are washed in is not free from impuri- 

ties that may stain or blemish them? Why 

install handsome bathroom fixtures if they 
will be discolored by dirty water? 


Enjoy bathing in water which is attractive 
and inviting. Use nothing but sparkling, 
clean, freshly filtered water for every 
purpose. 


Secure for your home 
Ideal Water by using a 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER 


No matter how good you believe your 
water supply to be this filter will extract 
matter that will fairly surprise you. Also 
it will always protect your home from a 
sudden or temporary pollution of the source 


of supply. 


This filter is installed with perfect ease in houses 
already built or those being built. Attached to the 
water main every drop of water passes through the 
filter with no appreciable loss in flow or pressure, 
nor is the water system disturbed in any way. 


The filter is free from complications and the simple 
care’can be given by anyone. The construction and 
the materials are the finest and there are several 
sizes to meet your requirements. Learn for your- 
self the many benefits and advantages of this filter. 


This cut shows 
one of our many 
Sizes and Styles 
of household 
filters. 


Send for 


describing it 


AUNT AAT EAN ESO ORO LAC REDA 
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interesting booklet 
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What Is Good Hardware? 


If you are in doubt about the type of hardware to use in that house, write House & 


AROEN Information Service, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


We will put you 


in touch with a number of reliable manufacturers whose catalogs you moy consult. 


A R Dep 

WARE is 

adetailthe 
average house- 
builder leaves 
to the architect 
or contractor. 
Not until the 
house is finish- 
ed does he rea- 
lize the degree 
to which it can 
make or mar a 
house. Since 
the success of a 
house depends 
upon the ac- 
cumulation of 
such small de- 
tails, it be- 


sideration as 
you do your 
furniture — and 


watch the re- 
sults. 

Beside this, 
see that the 
hardware em- 
bodies all the 


modern princi- 
ples in its con- 
struction. The 
form may be 
never so archa- 
1c, but the 
mechanics must 
be up to date. 
Unless it works 
to satisfaction, 
hardware is 


hooves the pro- useless. 

speet e The answer 
builder to give 7 to both these 
hardware due Photos by courtesy of P. & F. Corbin problems is to 
consideration. The unit lock, having the key take counsel 


His choice 
will depend on 
the nature of 
the room or 
the architecture 
of the house. There 
must be harmony of line 
in the hardware. The 
Colonial door requires 
one type and the Mission 
another,with the Spanish 
still a third. Give your 
hardware as much con- 


The dictates of modern 

taste require ornumen- 

tation without ornate 

decoration, the efect 

obtained in this knob 
and shield 


These modern. repro- 
ductions of old Colonial 
glass knobs are better 
jor the refinement in 
cutting 


hole in the knob, represents 
the perfection of mechanics 
applied to hardware. 

compact and convenient 


For the inside doors, es- 
pecially bedroom doors in 
the Colonial 
glass knob is a decorative 


necessity 


For the bunga- 
low and Mis- 
sion haouse 
comes a simple 
iron door latch 


It is 


house, „the 


with your ar- 
chitect and ac- 
quaint yourself 
with the hard- 
ware of the re- 
liable firms. The varieties 
shown here represent 
only a handful of the 
hundreds now _ being 
made and shown in the 
catalogs of a dozen 
different dependable 
manufacturers. 


both 


The knocker is 
practical and necessary. 
It comes in a variety of 


forms, of which this 
Colonial design is ezr- 
cellent 


Made of glass with a 

brilliant. transparency, 

the newer glass knobs 

have great decorative 
value 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS 


America’s Second Annual 


NATIONAL COMPLETE BUILDING EXPOSITION 
Grand Pera Palace 


NEW YORK - = = 


HIS is a “get together” of manufacturers who 

invite your inspection. 
strations of their latest improved Building Ma- 
terials, Appliances and Garden Equipments will 
be made. 


Only manufacturers of such articles as have 
actual merit and of real service are admitted. 


This Exposition will be greater and wider in 
scope than any other Building Show ever held in 
the history of Exhibitions, appealing to Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Builders of the entire country, 


Exhibits and demon-. 


MARCH Sth TO lith, 1917 


and to those about to build a new house or building 
of any kind—to remodel an old one. 


You could spend thousands of dollars and weeks 

of your time without seeing so comprehensively 
all the latest developments in the Building World, 
or obtaining the valuable knowledge this extraor- 
dinary Exposition will give you. 
Before deciding upon materials or equip- 
ment of any kind, it will pay you to see at 
this Exposition all the latest improvements 
made in modern construction and equipping 
homes and buildings of every description. 
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To Manufacturers 


Don’t wait until it is too late to engage a choice space at 
this Exposition, but write to-day and arrange to show your 
goods to over 150,000 from all parts of the country, every one 
of whom is a prospective customer. 


You have the further advantage of talking direct to the entire Build- 
ing Trade Interests, as well as the actual Purchaser of your materials, 
answering all questions, overcoming any criticisms, and opening up 
hundreds of new trade opportunities. For further particulars, address 


NATIONAL COMPLETE BUILDING EXPOSITION, Grand Central Palace, NEW YORK CITY 


House & Garden Will Be at the Exposition 


It will be 
on sale at our exhibit. If you are interested in build- 
ing, be sure to get a copy—and to buy one for 
the friend who is about to build or is building. 


Come and see us! Weare going to have show to the prospective home-builder. 
a splendid exhibit. Otr big special expo- 
sition number of House & Garden will be 


one of the most valuable things in the 


Advertise in Our Big March Exposition Number 


Advertising in our March issue is hound to be productive. It is the best time of the year 
to push and sell your product. Also there is the advantage of the concerted publicity of 
the entire building trade, the interest aroused by the Exposition, and the general momen- 
tum created hy building articles appearing in the magazines. House & Garden will 

be by far the most helpful magazine, and the most in demand at the Exposition. We 

expect to sell many thousand extra copies. Advertising forms close February fifth. 


We Have 1,000 Tickets to Give Away 


We have purchased from the Exposition management 1,000 tickets for the 
Building Exposition. To those of our friends and readers who wish to |’ 
attend we will send tickets (as long as they last!) if requested on the at- 
tached coupon. Inclose with coupon a self-addressed stamped envelope. r 


150,000 People will 
attend the National 
Complete Building 
Exposition. Reach 
them by advertising 
in House & Garden 
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The Dey Fent Washing Machine 


is unlike all other machines in its washing principles. The 
TRIPLE DISC CONES operate DOWNWARD on the clothes 
and clean by FORCE and SUCTION and not by agitation twist- 
ing or rolling. Every stroke of the cones means cleaner clothes 
and Forty Strokes per minute, thus applied, simplifies and reduces 
washing labor to a minimum. 


MADE IN SIZES TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF ANY HOME 


Hand, Electric or Belt Power, one, two or three tubs, Swinging 
Power Wringer or Swinging Hand Wringer Support, combining 
the latest and newest featnres to make an efficient, simple, strong, 
durable washing machine. 


Complete information on request. Dept H. 
PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Preserves Food—Easiest to Clean 


Used in the homes of such men as John D. Rockefeller, 
Col. John Jacob Astor, George J. Gould, August Bel- 
mont, Jr., C. L. Tiffany and many other successful 
business and professional men who are critical and 
demand the best. 

Pre-eminent and acknowledged the world’s finest refrigerator. 


M Has beautiful, snow-white food compartments molded in one 
piece of genuine, inch-thick solid porcelain ware, with rounded cor- 


Send ers, afording absolute clcanliness. Not a single crack, crevice 
Today for OT corncr to harbor dirt, germs, moisture and odors. 
ThisFreeBook 


MONROE 


SOLID PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 


A handsome, expertly-built, life-time re- 
frigerator that protects you against half- 
spoilt, germ-infected food; offensive odors 
and unappetizing conditions; that locks 
out the heat and assures minimum ice con- 
sumption. Food kept in the chilled, dry, 
odorless atmosphere of “MONROE” foo: 
compartments is always clean and safe. 

Not Sold in Stores— 

Shipped Direct From Factory 

Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Tria!— 

Satisfaction Guaranteed— 

Cash or Credit Terms. 
Write today for our Free Book on Home 
Refrigeration. It is crammed full of highly 
important, money-saving facts on this 
subject. It telis you what to seek and what 
to avoid in selecting a refrigerator—how 
to tell the good from the bad. Send for 
this free book sow—a letter or postal card. 


Monroe Refrigerator Company 
(A Qusrter Century in This Busiuess) 
42 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 


Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


{ 


A De Luxe Refrigerator 
"A 100% Efficient—Saves Ice— 
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What Is Good Hardware? 


Some Colonial Designs in Wrought Iron 


Photos on this page by courtesy of 
Irving Iran Works 


This latch of ham- 
mered tron, T2” 
is suitable 
for the Cotonial 
door. $3.50 each 


A more elaborate design 

for an exterior door strap 

hinge is in hammered 
tron. $20 


For use on the 
Dutch door, either 
inside or out, is 
this simpie strap 
hinge of hammered 
fron. $4 a pair 


A knocker of pureiy 


Colonial design and 
workmanship, of 
wrought iron, suitabte 
for exterior or interior 
doors. $10.50 


Another type of shut- 

ter hoid-back is ham- 

mered flat from iron 

into an S design T”, 8” 

and 9” tong. $1.50 a 
pair 


From an eariy New 

Engtand pattern is re- 

produced in wrought 

iron a tatch of great 

beauty and — serviee. 
$5.50 


Garden 


The old-fashioned 

shutler hold-back 

gives the final 

touch of realism 

to the modern 

adaptation. $1.30 
a pair 


After an original 
Cotonial pattern, a 
third type of strap 
hinge in hammered 


iron. $5 a pair 
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= | Haig’s Etching of Amiens Cathedral 4 which are distinetive and will answer the most exacting require- £ 

= i E ments. To secure the co-operation of these reliable agents costs E 
Mihis reproduction Si x 2] inches) on Japan paper is a i you nothing. They invite you to write them. È 
; gift or possession of permanent inspiration. The regular £ If you do not find here the type of home you seek, write to Honse = 
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i gael ay eae oe > SH & Cathedrat Etching for Í A 
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: es containing one or more articles on a distinctive i p fe 2 
$ rome, having some unique decorative feature, each num- £ 
į ber contains numerous properly illustrated articles on Ẹ Russian Antiq ue Shop 
3 antiques, collecting, and various phases of art which i 
E are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 251 Fifth Ave. and 1 East 28th St. 

i T is with a feeling of genuine pleasure that we are now after 


ming Use note paper if you prefer. germina years of the most careful preparation in a position,to offer 
to the public of this country an opportunity to procure objects 
of art for household decoration, which are not only unique, un- 


usual and new, but also useful and ornamental as well. 
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This EAS) is antes Ge = convenience. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send ARTS & DECORATION for the 


tw o years 
six months 
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We can provide the country home as well as the city resi- 
dence for both useful and decorative purposes, with lamps of the 
most exquisite Persian design. Flower vases from Syria and India, 
sconces, candle sticks, candelabras and samovars made by the 
peasants in the villages and hamlets of interior Russia. Door- 
knockers, andirons and firesets of old English and colonial de- 
sign collected from the four corners of the globe. In short, we 
can brighten and make interesting any niche or corner, mantel 
or porch of your abode, so as to make it a pleasure to the eye 
as well as a delight to the soul. 
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For Your New Home 


Your refrigerator is the most important part of your 
home equipment because the healthfulness of your food 
depends upon its efficiency. A McCray refrigerator 
gives you perfect refrigeration. Arranged to be iced 
from the outside, it is convenient and keeps the iceman 
out of your kitchen. When you plan your new home, 
make it complete by installing a 


MECH 
Sanitary Refrigerator 


They are lined with Snow White Opal Glass—stain proof 
and acid proof—that is easy to keep clean and absolutely sani- 
tary. There are no cracks or corners for germs to multiply 
—even the metal bar shelves are removable and the entire 
interior can be made spotless in a few minutes. 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerators are used in the U. S. Government 

Pure Food Laboratories and Hospitals because they meet every require- 
ment for sanitation, perfect refrigeration and economy of ice con- 
sumption, 
, Let us send you illustrated catalog which shows a great variety of 
sizes at prices from $30 up, for almost every requirement. Special 
sizes and finishes to conform with floor plans and match interior finish 
are built to order. 

Any of these catalogs mailed on request: 

No. 92 for Residences. No. 70 for Grocers. 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants, No. 74 for Florists. 

Clubs. No. 62 for Meat Markets, 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO.. 
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Charm and Comfort 


—the biggest things to attain in big and little homes, No . 
other feature will 
add so much in 
beauty as case- 
ment windows; 
none so much 
convenience as 
C-H casement ad- 
justers. 


Write to-day for the 
Casement Window 
Handbook. It’s 

free to you. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


1 S. CLINTON ST. Ge : eg CHICAGO 
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House & Garden 


Homes that Were Built of Pine 
(Continued from page 38) 


the ancient fences, some of which 
are very picturesque in their carving 
and the design of the posts, have been 
left standing. Few, if any, show any 
effects of the ravages of time. 


Wuite PINE IN ORNAMENTATION 


It was not until the commencement 
of the period of commercial prosper- 
ity that ornamental use was consid- 
ered to any considerable degree. It 
was then, when ship owners were 
moved to ornament their vessels, that 
we find a few of the old-time figure- 
heads. It must be remembered that 
the clumsy ships built by the owners 
rivalled one another in ornamental 
design, and that each and every one 
bore proudly upon the prow a figure- 
head. Some of these have been care- 
fully preserved, and are found today 
used as decorative features of a mod- 
ern garden, or peering out from the 
eaves of an up-to-date home. If they 
had been constructed of ordinary 
wood they would have perished long 
ago, but fortunately for us the en- 
durance of the timber so prevalently 
used in that day was considered for 
this purpose. One reason for this 
may have been that the white pine 
was soft and easy to carve. The wood 
carvers of the period had primitive 
tools, so that the easy working of the 
wood was essential to the perfect 
carving of the more intricate designs. 
Some of these were very elaborate. 

Nothing is so picturesque as an old 
mill, more especially when it has been 
silent for many years and has become 
softly weathered and vine-clad. Some 
of these are found on the shore of 
Cape Cod and are in as perfect con- 
dition as they were when first built. 
The outer boards were often whip- 
sawed, while the framework was 
hand cut, often showing the sign of 
the adz. These old mills vary in size 
and use, but they were generally used 
for the grinding of grain. 

The evolution of the porch shows 
often the date in which the house was 
built, the first being mere doorways, 
while with the accumulation of wealth 
more elaboration and carving were 
incorporated in their design. Some- 
times they were simple Jonic columns, 
showing ornamentation above. Again, 
we find only the framework of the 
door finished with dentation and Co- 
rinthian columns. Later on, when 
the fever for carving and ornamenta- 
tion had reached this country, the 
porches designed were often works 
of art. Out of the white pine were 
carved realistic grape-vines with their 
burden of clusters, and it is to this 
latter type that the architects of to- 
day are turning for copy. 


PANELS AND MANTELS 


Rarely, if ever, can we today find 
as wide boards as were used for 
panelings in the olden times. It must 
be remembered that in those days the 
trees were so huge that cornice, 
mouldings or panels could be hewn 
out of one solid piece. This accounts 
in a way for the wonderful examples 
of pine woodwork that are found in 
Colonial houses. The panels differed 
according to the fancy of the worker 
—the pattern-maker, woodcarver and 
cabinet-maker—each of whom chose 
white pine for the most exacting uses 
that wood could be put to. The de- 
signs of the old cornices have been 
copied in many homes of today, and 
vary in size, some showing mere dent- 
ations, while others measure many 
inches in width and have been worked 
out artistically to show several differ- 
ent ideas carved in the same cornice. 
This fact is also trne of doorcaps, 
many of which are perfectly plain, 
finished only as a frame and casing, 


while others are much more elaborate. 
We occasionally find designs of urns 
and other subjects in the center of 
the cap. We note, too, that while 
some of these caps show simple panel- 
ing, others are flanked with fluted 
columns, either Ionic or Corinthian. 
Studying carefully the old-time 
fireplaces, we are enlightened still 
further. It would have been very 
hard in a different kind of wood to 
have wrought out elaborate designs. 
To be sure, the early fireplaces were 
hricked in with hand-made bricks, 
rough in mold and topped with a 
mantel of white pine whose only 
ornamentation was fluting under- 
neath. These houses are the ones 
that show huge timbers of the same 
wood, few of which were cased in. 
In the more elaborate mantels we 
find a great variety of designs. Often 
they had only a central figure for 
ornamentation, but this showed ex- 
cellent carving, delicately cut and ex- 
quisite in finish. This work was done 
generally by a wood-carver, the most 
famous of his trade being Samuel 
McIntyre, of Salem, Mass., whose 
wonderful designs have won him a 
high place in the world of art. Some- 
times these panels, instead of being 
plain, were wonderfully ornamented 
and almost like the frame of a mir- 
ror. In carving, pictures are out of 
place, as they destroy the design and 
fail to bring out the texture and grain. 
The cornice and panelling are all 
that are needed to add richness to the 
walls of the room. These were often 
panelled to the cciling, but generally 
there was the wainscot only, the walls 
being plastered above, the plastering 
being getcrally covered with one of 
the rare pictorial papers which were 
so prevalent in that day. While the 
panelling was in white pine, and gen- 
erally worked out in our own country, 
yet some of it was brought from for- 
eign lands in the holds of the ships 
which were of the same material. 


In HALLWAYS AND STAIRS 


One of the best proofs of the value 
of this wood is found in the hallways 
of the old houses. When carefully 
examining the balustrade we find that 
the boxed stairs are.ornamented with 
balusters, each one of the three being 
of different design, while the space 
between the boxes often gave a 
chance for carved ornaments. The 
newel posts varied, sometimes being 
perfectly plain, and again showing 
wonderful carving. Much of this 
work was done by the ship carpenters 
during their leisure hours, and this 
accounts for the nautical trend that 
we often find in the designs, While 
the wood used was almost without ex- 
ception the white pine, yet the rail 
was more often of mahogany, the 
dark and the light woods bringing in- 
to evidence the value of each. 

The present century builders are 
turning more and more to the works 
of the old master builders and car- 
penters for copy. This is not to be 
wondered at when we note the dig- 
nity of line and wonderful balancing 
of proportion. Then, too, it must be 
remembered that there is a great 
range of subjects that was brought 
about by the builders being forced 
to rely upon their brains for subject 
matter and design. 

The symbolism of the pine tree has 
been used since early days. The 
Persian potter wrought it into the 
lighter turquoise of his plate, and 
Zoroaster passes his symhol to Mo- 
hammed. Wherever the pine is men- 
tioned in literature, one feels instinc- 
tively the harmonious measures, the 
wonderful whispering of the trees 
that have been chanted in poctry, in 
prose and in our homes. 
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WATKINS (N.Y. 
‘ON SENECA LAKE _- OPEN ALL YEAR 
‘Wan.E.Lefingwell, Pres— z ~ 
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BREAK away from social and busi- 
ness stress, Enjoy the rest and 
recuperation that goes for rejuvena- 
tion of body and brain, Get back 
to normal here at The American 
Nauheim—the 

Only place in America where the 

Nauheim Baths are Given with a 

Nalural Calcium Chloride Brine 


Here are mineral springs famous 
for their medicinal properties: pri- 
vate parks with miles of walks 
graded for Oertel hill climbing; 
scientific, beneficial treatments; ex- 
cellent prescribed diet: gorgeous 
scenery; abundant recreations; 
everthing to make the business of 
resting a delightful pastime. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| Taking “The Cure” 


ITHE BATHS 


ii are directly connected withthe hotel. Treat- 

ments se particularly adapted to Heart. 
N Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional snd Ner- 
\ 


vous Disarders, Rheumatism, Gout and 


besity. 


Tlinstrated Baaklets, with full infor- 
mation abant rates, reservatians and 
treatments, mailed upon request. 
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City Water Supply 
for Country Homes 


You can have just as efficient 
water supply in the country as in 
the city, with the Kewanee System. 
Wherever running water is needed, 
from the smallest farmhouse to 
the largest country estate, all re- 
quirements can be met with the 


Water Supply System 


The Kewanee is the original air 
pressure system, giving an abun- 
dant supply of water under strong 
pressure for bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry, garage, garden, barns and 
stock. _ No elevated tanks to 
freeze in winter and become stag- 
nantin summer, Exccedingly sim- 
ple to operate and absolutely 
trouble-proof. Ready for a life- 
time of unexcelled service as soon 
as the shipping crate is taken off. 

Write for complete information and 
booklets describing these Kewanee spe- 
cialties: Water Supply Systems, Electric Li ht- 


ing Planta, Sewage Dispoaal Planta, Gaacline 
Storage Planta. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Company 
Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co. 


401 South Franklin Ave. Kewanee, Ill. 


22.000 Use: 
Endene > 


Kewenee Son 


= Systems 
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Winter Conditions are Ideal for | 


Amusing women read VANITY FAIR 


because it keeps them au courant of all the things one 
talks about—the gossip of the theatre and opera— 
the new movements in arts and letters—the latest in 
sports and salons—the smartest in dogs and motors 
—the gayest in dances and fashions—the latest tip 
on where to dine, to dance, to drop in for cigarettes, 
coffee and celebrities. 


Clever men read VANITY FAIR 


because it knows the world, and loves it, and laughs 
at it. Because it is too witty to be foolish and alto- 
gether too wise to be wise. Because it isn’t afraid to 
buy the best work of our young writers, artists and 
dramatists. And because it prints such adorable 
pictures of Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


The most successful of the new magazines 


Take your favorite theatrical magazine; add your 
favorite humorous periodical; stir in The Sketch and 
The Tatler of London; pour in one or two reviews of 
modern art; sprinkle with a few indoor dances and 
outdoor sports; dash with a French flavoring; mix 
in a hundred or so photographs, portraits, and 
sketches; add a dozen useful departments: throw 
in a magazine of fashion and one of literature; season 


with the fripperies and vanities of New York—and 
you will have VANITY FAIR. 


If you would be “in the movement” 


dance the newest dance a month before it becomes 
popular; dine in Bohemia before it realizes it is 
Bohemia and charges admission; know what to see 
at the theatre, hear at the opera, buy at the book- 
shop, and on no account miss at the galleries—fill in 
and send in the coupon for six months of VANITY 
FAIR, at $1. 


Just say to yourself 


“I owe it to my family ond friends to go 
through life with my mind open; to keep 
my sympothies worm; to remain in con- 


stont touch with the newest and liveliest 
me 


influences in life. I won’t be stadgy! I 
won't be provincial! I refuse to become — 
whether intellectuaily or socioily—a blight 
ot iuncheon. I won't kill a dinner party 
stone dead ten minutes before the entree. 
Therefore, I wili risk o single dollor and 


À subscribe to Vanity Foir.” 

Eo D T 

k KY Ja 25 cents a copy $3 a year 
Ey a O N Condé Nast, Publisher 


Frank Crowninshield, Editor 


Ds SEES 


Send for 
this Book— 


| will help you to 


get the most out 
of the time, labor 


and money you in- 
vest in your garden. 


The Flower, Vegetable 
and Lawn seeds listed 
in the Thorburn 1917 
Catalog are of just one 
quality—the best, and 
include many new and 
desirable varieties. 


The copious suggestions 
for selection, planting and 
arrangement represent 
the experience gained 
during the 115 years this 
firm has been in the seed 
business. 


Send for the catalog now, 
that you may plan your gar- 
cen in good seasan 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


Established in 1802 
53 D Barclay Street, through to 
54 Park Place 
New York City 


oF? 


Why Do You Buy Coal 


In May or June? 
—Ask the man who pays 
But what about the Nursery Stock 
—TREES, SHRUBS, RHODODEN. 
DRONS, EVERGREENS, etc., you 
are going to plent In the Spring? 
Did you ever buy Ice at a reduc- 
tlon In the Summer-time? And do 
you expect to procure your planting 
requirementa at a discount in tho 
ahlpping season? 
WE HAVE PREPARED A SPECIAL 
ADVANCE OFFER 
of our “Quolity First” stock end we 
are alao ready to make apecial com- 
binatlon quotation if you have made 
a definite liat of your requlrementa. 
Better touch the Electric Sterter 
NOW by writing for either one or 
the other—or both. 
DO IT _TODAY. TOMORROW IS 
EVER A FUTURITY, 


KELSEY “QUALITY FIRST” STOCK 


F. W. Kelsey Ni Co. 
EET 150 Arar, es ee 


Your Requiremeata Completa 


Prompt action in equipping 


hot beds and cold frames with 
Sunlight Sash will mean much 
larger profits at marketing time. 


At least that’s the experience 
of thousands of successful gar- 
deners all over the country who 
use it as standard equipment. 


Two layers of glass enclosing an 
air space form a transparent blanket 
which lets in all the sunshine and re- 
tains the warmth. Growing plants 
are thus expedited—not forced—and 
bring fancy early-season prices. Fig- 
uring time and expense eliminated hy 
doing away with mats and shutters, 
profits are easily doubled. 


Plants grown under Sunlight Sash 
are pronounced “far superior” to any 
grown under single sash. ‘‘Good 
again as the others,” says Mr. J. H. 
McCormick of New Philadelphia, O. 
“Early in the field and early in the 


A small inexpensive greenhouse made 
of Sunlight Double Glass Sash 


Write today for helpful catalogue 


and the present low prices, Immedi- 
ate shipment. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


944 E. Broadway LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Put Your Planting Problems 
Up To Meehan 


Meehan Service—personal, individual service—superior because 
it is the result of sixty years of cumulative experience—is at 
your command. 
No matter whether your home grounds are large or limited in 
area, write us, question us freely. Your letter will be assigned to 
and answered by an expert plantsman, who has studied your sec- 


tion, knows its climatic and soil conditions, and will give you prac- ` 


tical and helpful suggestions accordingly. This preliminary advice 
is offered you without charge and without obligation. 


The Meehan Planting Plan for Average Places 


For the ordinary city or suburban lot, or for places up to one acre, we have 
devised a “New Property Data Form,” on which you can easily give us the 
information necessary to an intelligent consideration of your needs. When 
you write, ask for this form, 


Personal Calls 


Members of our staff are now planning their visiting routes for the 
next three months. One of them will soon be in your vicinity. If you will 
write us at once and say it will be agreeable, it is likely that he can arrange, 
withont expense to yon, to call on you while in your vicinity, inspect your 
property and talk the matter over with you in person. 


The Landscape Department 


In this connection, we offer a service of special interest to those whose 
grounds need periodical attention. Our Landscape Gardener will, if desired, 
prepare a written report covering his recommendations in detail; perhaps 
take data for plan work; set stakes for incidental plantings or the reconstruc- 
tion of a walk or drive, or arrange for the execntion of any other landscape 
improvement contemplated, Because our business is countrywide, the cost 
of this sort of high fee professional service is brought to a minimum 
througb distribution of expense over several visits in the same locality. It 
is always more than covered by the saving in avoiding mistakes and conse- 
quent loss of time and money. 


Thousands of Charming Homes 


all over the country owe their beautiful setting of Trees, Shrubs, and Hardy 
Flowering Plants to Meehan service and Meehan stock. This is planning 
time! Planting time will be here before you realize it. Better write us at 


once—today. et us send you our unique Hand-Book of T 
Hardy Flowering Plants for 1917. It is free. ae ees 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
6740 Chew Street Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Awakening of the Seed 
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operate, and what we, as Nature’s 
apprentices, must do to get the results 
which she succeeds in getting herself. 
There are rules, to be sure; but in 
gardening rules are unsatisfactory. 
There are too many exceptions, and 
the gardener who will take the trou- 
ble to study out the reasons and the 
underlying principles governing the 
growth of plants will have “luck” 
with him—or with her—a_ greater 
number of times than will the rule 
follower. 


Wuart Is a SEED? 


Wonderful have been the inven- 
tions of man during the last two years 
for the destruction of life; but the 
most ingenious shell so far perfected 
is a crude thing compared with the 
little shell which a maturing plant 
shoots into the future, to insure the 
continuation of life. The automatic 
timing device by which it is to be 
exploded when right conditions occur, 
remains in working order for years, 
or even decades. The chemical in- 
gredients designed to accomplish the 
explosion are not only protected by 
the outer shell, but are packed away 
in insoluble forms that will keep in- 
definitely until, when the proper time 
arrives, and oxygen and hydrogen 
in the form of water—are added to 
them, chemical action of the most 
complicated kind takes place, and 
starts the train of physical action and 
reaction which culminates in the pro- 
duction of an organism capable of 
sustaining itself and of growth. 
Merely as an example of an ingenious 
contrivance, based upon known laws 
of physics and chemistry, the com- 
monest, most ignored little weed seed 
so far surpasses anything that Man 
ever made that he may well feel 
hopeless in ever trying to compete. 

The general conception of plant 
growth is that the seed merely carries, 
in some unknown way, the germ of 
life, and that it is the soil, “the hol 
earth,” that really does the triel 
when the seed is put into the ground 
to grow. This is far from being the 
case. The seed contains within itself 
elements which certain conditions are 
capable of transforming into a little 
plant, complete in lock, stock and 
barrel. Moisture and a certain 
amount of heat are the only outside 
agencies required. 

The first thing to fix in the mind, 
then, when we turn from-the study 
of plant germination to how to make 
sure of getting results in actual prac- 
tice, is that the soil is only the 
medium in which the seed is to be 
given a chance to do its work, so far 
as the first stages of growth are con- 
cerned. To make sure of germinating 
our seeds successfully, then, we need 
a soil that will furnish abundant 
moisture, and supply it constantly ; 
and, in addition, will not put physical 
obstructions in the way of the devel- 
oping seedling, which even under the 
best of conditions has a tremendous 
amount of work to do. In addition 
to that it is of the greatest importance 
that we supply the degree of heat 
which experience has shown, in any 
case, to be the most favorable to the 
transformation which must take place 
in the seed. 

If you will take a number of good 
seeds of any kind, and put them in 
cotton in a glass, with enough water 
at the bottom so that the cotton is 
kept constantly moist, and cover the 
glass almost entirely with a piece of 
cardboard before you put it in a 
temperature of from 60° to 80° (less 
warmth is needed for some seeds), 
you will find that practically every 
one will germinate and produce a 
small plant—roots, stem and leaves. 


If you will try this experiment, and 
keep the facts connected with it in_ 
mind, when you are putting the seeds 
into flats or seed pans for starting 
your plants, and aim to furnish con- 
ditions as nearly identical as possible 
with those given the seed in the 
cotton, you will be certain to succeed. 
Let us see how it works out: 

We want a constant supply of 
moisture; in order to furnish this 
the soil must have a high degree of 
absorption, or be spongy in its char- 
acter. Ordinary garden soil is not 
wholly satisfactory in this respect. 
We can make it so by adding some- 
thing of a more porous nature. The 
best grade of commercial humus is 
capable of absorbing several times its 
own weight of water, while average 
garden soil will absorb only about its 
own weight. You can readily see, 
therefore, the advantage of making 
the compost in which you expect to 
start seeds one-half to two-thirds 
humus mixed with the soil. While 
humus is usually the most available 
and convenient thing to use, leaf mold 
or chip dirt can be used in place of 
it, if you can get them readily. 


Proper Moisture SUPPLY 


The next problem is that of keep- 
ing the soil moist, particularly on 
the surface where the small plant 
will be forming. If you had allowed 
the cotton in the glass in which you 
were experimenting with your seeds 
to dry out for any length of time, a 
day or two after the roots and the 
tiny stem had, pushed out of the seed, 
you would have just seen what fre- 
quently does happen with seeds 
started in the soil. The seed germi- 
nates, the little plant begins to de- 
velop—and then the supply of moisture 
gives out and it dies in a few hours. 
The object in covering the glass with 
cardboard was to keep the surface 
of the cotton, and the air about the 
plant as well, saturated with moisture. 
A pane of glass put over the seed 
pan or the fat in which you are 
starting your seed will accomplish 
the same result. It forms a minia- 
ture forcing frame, preventing the 
air about the seedlings from being 
dried out by coming in contact with 
the drier atmosphere of the room or 
frame in which the seeds are being 
started. It should, however, not be 
put on quite tight, as it is essential 
to have fresh air as well as moisture 
available for the plants. 

If you mix up a soil such as that 
described, give it a thorough water- 
ing some hours before you plant, and 
keep it covered with the glass, you 
will find that most seeds will germi- 
nate before it is necessary to water 
them again. If watering is necessary, 
most likely it is only the surface of 
the soil that is dry, and a moderate 
amount of water supplied carefully, 
with the finest spray you have avail- 
able, will be sufficient. 


PLANTING THE SEED 


Each little seed that germinates has 
a herculean task sending its shoots 
up through the covering of soil into 
the light. The strength exerted by 
a sprouting secdling, in proportion to 
its size and weight in pushing through 
and throwing aside the soil particles 
in its struggle up to the light, is one 
of the greatest marvels of this whole 
maryclous business. In comparison, 
Sandow was a puny weakling. And 
yet many gardeners thoughtlessly 
heap over thcir seeds a weight of 
soil through which there is no possi- 
bility of their being able to struggle. 

The character of the soil with 

(Continued on page 88) 
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ROSES 


OU can make your rose 
garden a constant source 
of joy from June until the 
killiag frosts of November, 
with the sturdy American 
hudded stock which I am of- 
fering tbis year, 
It is the strongest growing, 
most lihrous rooted, best 
bloom-producing rose stock you ever 
had in your garden. 

It is a stock so decidedly superior in 
quality that it will soon be preferred 
by all rose lovers. 

It embraces all the most favored 
varieties. 

My catalog tells an interesting story 
of this new rose stock. 


GLADIOLI 


BECAUSE of its wide range of colors, 

going from the softest tints to the 
deepest and most striking sbades, com- 
bined with its easy culture and its adap- 
tation for cutting, the modern gladiolus 
has become one of the most popular 
garden flowers. I am offering all of the 
best varieties in strong, well-developed 
American-grown bulbs teeming with life 
and sure in bloom promise. 

My box of 25 selected bulbs of named 
varieties will be sent anywhere in the 
United States for $1. They will con- 
vince you of the quolity of my stock. 

Send for my Rose and Gladioli Cata- 
log. It describes varieties and gives 
prices, 


et 


176 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


IRISES 


Exclusively 


THE GARDENS 


DAYTON, OHIO 


| 74-86 
Park Place 
New York 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
a FF 


i Ornamental 
Fencing, Gates, 
Lanterns, 
Fountains, Ete. 


Write fer 
Catalog 


CON-SER-TEX 


We have just issued an_attrsctively tlus- 
trated booklet on “ROOFING FACTS & 
FIGURES." We would Uke to send you s 
free copy of this booklet, together with & free 
aample of CON-SER-TEX. Write today be- 
fore you forget it. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL Co. 
8 Thomas Street New York Clty 


AUTO 
SPRAYS 


No. 62— “Blue Bird,” 
No. 60—"Robin,” $1.25 $1.25 
Roblin Redbreast, the 
hero of many a nursery 
song and lable. An 
agreeable friend and 
neighbor. 


No. 61 


Copied from a Japanese “A Bluebird Ior Happi- 
lantern. Swinging Ouses neaa," a dash of Slag 
are not troubled b and cheerfulneaa, dart- 
sparrows and are safe 


ing thru one'a viaion or 
from cats. 


hopping upon the lawn. 
Blue Birds have started from the south. They come early 


and avoid the rush. Why not do likewise. The last four 
years we have not been able to fill all orders in March and 


April, The above houses, $1.25 each or the three for $3.50. 


Booklet free with every order, 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY 
“BIRDVILLE”’ 3E Be 


TOMS RIVER, N. J, 


MANTELPIECES 
GRATES 
FENDERS 
SCREENS 


AND OTHER 
FIREPLACE 
FURNISHINGS 


Arthur Todhunter 


101 Park Avenue 
New York 


Planning to Build? 


ateoceusecureonsecccceecanecennnsescorscatstutoostanconngssucu evar roceusectapsnaneatezte 


Then mail the Coupon below 
and receive free three attractive 
and valuable issues of The Archi- 
teetural Record—each containing 
a careful selection of the best 
work of leading architects, with 
an average of 100 or more illus- 
trations, including exterior and 
interior views and floor plans. 


‘sauucccacacsosoratetenvcerceeccacetapnavevesageatetencorcecmaeciseseneocencenesees@ennsit 


he Architectural 
Record is an artis- 

à tic monthly magazine il- 
lustrating the latest work of the most successful architects 
throughout the country. 


From a study of the houses shown you are sure to get help- 
ful ideas and suggestions for attractive exteriors, conve- 
nient arrangement of rooms, appropriate furnishings, etc. 


In the business section you will also find described the latest and 
best building materials as well as the furnishings and specialties 
which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


The Architectural Record will help you to decide many of 
the perplexing problems which must be settled by every 
person who builds, and will thus save much valuable time 
when you consult your own architect, 


Mail the coupon to-day and get the benefit of this 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Our December, January and February numbers will be 
sent free if you subscribe now to start with March 


1917. You will thus receive 15 attractive ond valu- 
oble numbers for only $3—the regular yearly price. 


The Architectural Record 
119 W. 40th Street, New York 


ARCHI- 
TECTURAL 
RECORD 

t19 W. 40th St., 
Naw York City: 


Send free ynur De- 
cember., January and 
February numbers and 
enter subseription for a 
full year beginning Mareh, 
1917, for whieh find $3 en- 
closed {add 60 centa for Can- 
ada, $1.00 for Foreign). 
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Morris Nurseries 
PYRAMIDAL BOX 


Very much used, planted 
in tubs, for porches and 
doorways. Very beautiful 
planted on the lawn. 


3, ft, $4.00 each—$7.50 a pair 
4 ft. $5.00 cach—$9.00 a palr 


Get a postal off 
NOW for the 
FREE catalog. 


The Morris Nursery Co. 
Box 801, West Chester, Pa. 


Miss SWIFT 


INTERIOR 


DECORATING 


11E. SST Sr. NEW YORK 


Flint’s Fine Furniture 
ORIENTALRUGS & DECORATIONS 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 
20-26 WEST 36th ST. 


Photograph of one of the places 
we hace helped to make beautiful. 


PLAN NOW 


what you will plant this spring. 
By so doing YOU WILL BE 
PREPARED to get best results 
at planting time. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG 


tells you about the best things in 
fruits, ornamental trees, shrtibs, 
vines, perennials, etc., and gives 
you a reasonable price for strictl 
first-class stock. Write ts for it 
or send the coupon—today, 


The Coe, Converse & Edwards Co. 
Nursery and Landscape Men 
Fort Atkinson, Wia. 


THE COE, CONVERSE & EQWAROS CO.: 


Please send me your tHustrated 1917 catalog. 
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Seeds 


Cor, 
Raynes Park, Eng- 
land, were among 
the first if not the 
first seedsmen to se- 
lect and test seed 
with painstaking 
care. 


For generations this 
same effort has been 
used to improve old 
strains and to pro- 
duce new varieties. 
Today Carters 
Tested Seeds are 
known as “The 
Seeds with a Line- 
age.” 
In Europe, Great 
Britain and Amer- 
ica, Carters Tested 
Seeds are giving ex- 
cellent results. A 
trial in your garden 
will convince you of 
their worthiness. 

We will send free on re- 

quest our 1917 catalogue 

“Garden and Lawn.” It 

is profusely illustrated 

in color giving the exact 


reproduction of many of 
the varieties listed. 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 
127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch nf James Carter & Co., 
Raynes Park, London, England 
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which the seeds are covered is impor- 
tant as well as the amount. In the 
light, sandy soil of the table lands of 
higher Colorado, the Moqui Indians 
plant their seeds of corn from 13” to 
14” below the surface! A soil not 
only light but one that will not crust 
or crack is desirable. The humus or 
leaf mold mentioned above is of this 
character, For this reason, as well 
as for its moisture absorbing qualities, 
it is useful in the soil for seeds. 

While a continuous supply of 
moisture is necessary, a surplus is 
likely to prove fatal. Ample drain- 
age should, therefore, be provided in 
the bottom of the flat or seed pan. 
Place a layer of sphagnum moss in 
the bottom of the pan or flat, with 
perhaps some broken crocks under it 
before the soil in which the seeds are 
to be sown is put in. The soil should 
be packed down lightly and firmed 
around the edge so as not to leave any 
air spaces. But in order that there 
may be a space between the pane of 
glass placed over the flat and the 
level of the soil in the flat, leave the 
soil 1” or so below the top of the 
sides of the flat. 

Small vegetable seeds and the me- 
dium size flower seeds should be 
covered 1⁄2” to 1” deep. Very small 
flower seeds may be sown in minia- 
ture drills or trenches made with the 
end of a lead pencil, or merely scat- 
tered on the surface, covered with a 
sprinkling of leaf mold or humus and 
pressed firmly into the soil with some 
flat object such as a bit of board. As 
the little seedlings will be transplanted 
as soon as they are large enough, they 
can be put in rows 2” or 3” apart. 
This is usually better than scattering 
them broadcast, although that method 
is all right if it is carefully done and 
the seed evenly distributed. Larger 
seeds—those the size of a pea or bean 
—can be covered from 1⁄4” to 1” deep. 


CARING FOR THE SEEDLINGS 


The seed itself supports or forms 
the little plant until it has developed 
to where it is capable of supporting 
itself—provided sufficient moisture, 
light and heat are available—the char- 
acter of the soil greatly influencing 
the root development. If food condi- 
tions are favorable, the root system 
will develop vigorously; if they are 
not, the roots will start out in search 
of more favorable feeding ground. 
Plants which are to be transplanted, 
therefore, should not be started in a 
flat or pan in the bottom of which a 
layer of old, rotted manure or rich 
compost has been placed. A fairly 
rich garden soil, mixed with humus, 
will give good conditions for the im- 
mediate development of roots, mak- 
ing plants which will be ready to 
transplant early and easily. 

_ Moisture is as necessary for con- 
tinued growth as it was for germina- 
tion. However, the less frequently 
one has to water to keep the soil 
moist, the better. Having the foliage 
and the surface of the soil wet is one 


of the causes of that béte noire of gar- 
deners, the “damping off” or mysteri- 
ous death of seedlings. Unless the 
watering is very carefully done, the 
little seedlings may be more or less 
knocked down in the process. The 
safest way is to have a large pan in 
which the flat or seed pan can be part- 
ly immersed, the soil getting wet from 
the bottom up, until the moisture just 
begins to show on the surface. In 
this way the soil can be much more 
thoroughly soaked than from above, 
and there is no danger of injuring the 
seedlings, Care must be exercised, 
however, not to overdo this watering, 
as the soil should not be allowed to 
get soaking wet. 


SHORT Cuts To GERMINATION 


Some seeds, as we have already 
seen, have hard casings or shells. 
Nature, who does not have to be in 
a hurry, takes care of these in her 
own way, but the impatient gardener, 
anxious for immediate results, takes 
a short cut by using a knife or a file 
to start the process before he plants. 
Cannas and other hard seeds will ger- 
minate more quickly if they are care- 
fully slit or filed part way around so 
that the expanding seed within can 
readily force them open. In doing 
this be careful not to touch the “eye” 
of the seed. Soaking in warm water 
for several days before planting will 
also speed up germination. This is 
done with slow germinating seeds 
such as celery and parsley, as well as 
with the hard shelled ones. 

While light is not essential to the 
process of germination, the little 
plants, as soon as they reach the top 
of the soil, should at once be put 
where they will get all the light pos- 
sible. Otherwise they will grow up 
tall and spindling, and in a short time 
be worthless. To keep them growing 
rapidly and to have them strong and 
stocky, the soil should not be allowed 
to get dry, and the more fresh air 
that can be given them the better, so 
long as the temperature is kept up to 
that required by the kind of plant 
being grown. Where it can be fol- 
lowed, the method of sub-watering 
already described is far preferable to 
the use of the ordinary watering can, 
until the plants are large enough to 
transplant. 

If plants are started near a window 
they should be turned occasionally to 
keep them from becoming lop-sided. 


If they have come up so thickly that | 


they begin to crowd at once, they 
should be either thinned out immedi- 
ately or the surplus snipped off with 
a small, sharp pair of scissors, so as 
to leave plenty of room for the others 
to develop. A dozen good plants will 
be of more use to you than fifty poor 
ones that have been crowded. 


With plants that have grown 


strongly and rapidly in the first few 
weeks of their existence, the task of 
getting the finest of stock to set out 
in 


hal 


our garden will be more than 
done. 
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DEANE’S 
French RANGES 


French 

are designed for kitchens 
where the service is ex- 
acting. 


No. 209 Patent French Range 
in combination with gas range 
and broiler, adapted to the re- 
quirements of the family of 
average size. 

We also manufacture plate warm- 


ers, | broilers, incinerators, steel 
cook’s tables, laundry ranges, etc. 


Full information on request 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CO. 


261-265 West 36th Street 
New York 


IRON and WIRE FENCES 


UT your iron and wire 
fence nnd gate prob- 
lems right up to us. 


Ose of our Service experts 
will give them his personal at- 
tention end enggest the logi- 
cal golutions, as based on our 
yeara of feacing experlence. 


We mske_ indestructible 
fences and gatea for every 
place and purpose. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


INTERWOVENS 

The newest sddition io the famonea FARB- 
RIK-O-NA line of woven WALL COVERINGS, 
Durable, economical, daintiest, moat eervice- 
able, Colore snd patterna for all tastes. They 
add value to a house. 

Samples free. Qur service department 

will hetp with your decorailng probe 

lems and put yeu In teuch with dealers. 
H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Ce., 397 Arch St, Bloomfield, N. J. 


y Contains practical 
suggestions on how 


~ to make your home artistic, cheery 
andinviting. Explains how you can easily 


and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tel] you of newest, most at- 
tractive color combinations forinterior dec- J 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful asexpensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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Marble 


Mantels - Consoles 


Sun Dial Pedestals 


Benches - Fountains 


Ç KLABER& C0. 


Estsblished 1849 
126 West 34th Si. N.Y. 


ALZLOWAY 
POTERY? 


Gives the Essential Touch 


VASE IN STONY GRAY TERRA COTTA $7.50 


This claesic vaese la one of many 
beautiful designe in our collection of 
Garden Pottery, which includes an 
Interesting variety of Flower Pots, 
Bird Fonte, Sun-dials, Benches and 
other artistic plecea. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 
3218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Going to(YALE 
Build ? Then write for our in- 

teresting book written 
just for prospective builders. 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., New York 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


THE NAME 


Westera Electric 


on a Vacuum Cleaner, Inter-phone, elec- 
tric iron or washing machine, sewing 
machine, motor or other home conven- 


ience is a full GUARANTEE of QUALITY 


SeUonacenecenanccenarenarenaaecaasronarenagcanareaaxenoveeanicanaceanacansrsoaueuearcavanscay 


Lil 


Beautiful Andirons 


ie 


Gaa Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 
Fire Toole Coal Heds 


Dampers Wood Holdera 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”’—Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited aesortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods, 


ASK YOUR BANK, DUN er BRADSTREET 
SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 


334 So. 17th St, Omaha, Neb. 
OUTeOaaacesdauucosagateteaaeeceannaueerengyauceeesyaueunageenyoregannnoouesaguaceauisy 
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House & Garden 
Will Shop for You 


OR the convenience of those of 

our friends and readers who are 

too far away or too busy to shop for 
themselves, House & Garden main- 
tains a corps of highly trained women 
shoppers who spend practically their 
entire lives in New York shops. 


Through their aid, at no extra charge, 
you may purchase anything for your 
house, garden, or grounds. 


Such departments as “Seen in the Shops” 
are specifically designed to put before you 
the newest and most attractive things now 
on sale in the smart New York shops. 


Say: “I saw it on such-and-such a page of 
House & Garden,” inclose.your cheque for 
the cost of the article, and whatever it is will 
be sent you without delay. 


You need not waste time in local shops 
with limited stocks when all of New York 
is ‘within your reach through House & 
Garden’s expert shoppers. You are always 
free to make the fullest use of our Shopping 
Service whenever it will save you time, 
trouble, and a trip to New York. Address: 
HOUSE & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE, 445 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Our Service 


Is At Your Service 


Houses arden 


With which is incorporated American Homes & Gardens 
Condé Nast — Pudlisher 
445 Fourth Ave New York 


ne ae 


DANERSK 


H 


DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
Exquisite Hand Made English Reprodudions 


OU can buy your furnitura for single 

room or whole house finished expressly 

for you. A choice from our entire line 
to comprise a set. We make our own fur- 
niture from lng to finished plece. Fac- 
tories in Stamford, Commn., and Trynn, N. 
C. Our designs are Interesting ae we 
have made them for a limited number of 
people who are butiding the besutiful 
omes of tn-day. Fumiltura, Curtains and 
Hugs complete have been sent from our 
factories, occupying entire cars, for hunt- 
tng lodges in Florida, pias homes in 
Oregon and Uansda, also Motels In Call- 
fornia auch as Feather River tin and the 
principal rooins af El Mirssol, 


Trite today for our complete catalog 
“BI or call at Exhibinon fioome 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 Weet 47th Street New Yerk 
Firet Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4{h Floor 


A SHARONWARE 
BIRD- 
BATH 


is ornamental ìn Hself 
and adds new cherm to 
any lawn because of the 
birds it attracts. 


A Most Appropriate Giff for 
the Friend Who Loves Birds 
Endorsed by the 
National Audubon Society 
Crystal Spring Bird 
Bath. Helght, 39 inch- 
es; bowl, 17 Inchea 
across. Made of frost- 
p re o ie gin | atone. 

*rice mo: 
B. N. Y). $10.00 
Bend for descriptive price 
Net ef Sharonware Garden 
umiture, 
SNARONWARE WORKSHOP 
86 Lexington Ave, N. Y. 


‘ee ey te tll ATUL 


H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and English Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Porcelain China end Glassware 


| I16EASTFORTY-SIXTH STREET 
Í "Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Pride ine 
S & A Fixtures 


3 
¥ 
OQ 
` 
4 
8 
- 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Write today for Booklet * pr+ 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON; 
20 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
One Block Mert of Brooklyn Bridge. 


House & Garden 


The Whole Family is Interested 


Choosing the bath tub and lavatory that are to beau- | 
tify the bathroom is a matter of interest to every mem- 
ber of the family. It should be done carefully; there 
should be the fullest investigation. When such a proce- 


dure is followed, the choice naturally is centered upon 


KOHLER WARE 


—always of one quality—the highest 


For its beauty, as well as for 


lts high qualily KOHLER 
WARE is selected for the finest 
homes. 

Manufacturing economies en- 
able us to make KOHLER bath 
tubs, lavatories and sinks avail- 
able for moderate priced houses 
and apartments. F 

Every KOHLER product has 
our permanent trade-mark in the 
enamel. It is our guarantee of 
quality. Look for it. 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Detroit Chicago 
Indianapolis 


Belmore Lavatory 
Plote K-l45-E. 


os 


aN" 
LYNN STEPHENS MASS. 


TR AoE mann 


“Hs In the Kohler Enamel” 


OHLER CQ 


Founded 1873 


Kohler. Wis. U.S A. 


It is important to consider the 
hygienic designs of KOHLER 
WARE, One-piece construction, 
and the absence of corners maka 
cleansing easy. 


Ask your plumber to show 
you the “Viceroy”, our beautiful 
one-piece built-in bath, The 
low price will interest you. 


Write for free copy of our in- 
teresting book, “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.” Address Depart- 
ment F-2, 


BRANCHES 
St. Paul St. Louis 
Houston 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
ndon 


“The Viceroy,” Plate V-14 
[Patent Applied For) 


KOHLER 


PERMANENT. TRADE MARK 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of slght in the ground, away from stray dogs? 
cats 3nd the typhoid fly. Also saves pounding of frozen garbage. 


SOLD DIRECT 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


12 years on the market. Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Horse Manure 


Dried, Ground 
and Odorless 


is free from weed seeds, largely HUMUS and abounds in plant 


foods. 


lawns, with one application.” 


It will also stimulate hacteriological action in the soil. 
large grower aptly says “Stoble 
that supplies oll the needs for truck 


Monure is the only thing 
gardening, greenhouses ond 


Give your lawn a coating of Com- 


post this Spring—need not be raked off—it will hold the moisture 


during the Summer and keep your 


vegetable and flower gardens. 


Nitrogen, 2.62%; Phosphoric Acid, 2.37; Potash, 1.70. 
2 lbs. sample box 15c. 


Put up in bags 100 lbs. each. 
Circular “B” ond prices. 


\NEW WORK STABLE MANURE Co. 


273 WASHINGTON STREET. 


rass green. Use it in your 
cial State Analysis shows: 


Write for 


zs 


pe 


JERSEY CITY.N. J 


The new tub is really a distinguished adjunct. 
lain enamel on iron and is of very light weight. 


It is of porce- 
Being made 


in one piece and arranged for tiling into the wall, it is abso- 
lutely sanitary. In four sizes: 444’, $84; 5', $86; 514’, $92; 6’, $99 


Bathrooms and Civilization 


HE bathroom is an index to 

civilization. Time was when it 

sufficed for a man to be civilized 
in his mind. We now require a 
civilization of the body. And in no 
line of house building has there been 
so great progress in recent years as 
in bathroom civilization. 

The manufacturers have worked 
for two ideals—the utmost 
sanitation and the best ap- 
pearances. They have 
worked to make the bath- 
room a health-giving place 
and a pleasant place. Sun- 
light has been captured 
and put into the white 
china and enamel tubs and 
accessories. At the same 
time sanitarians have so 
arranged the mechanics of 
these fitments that no 
germ has a chance to live. 
Moreover, since the ma- 
terials used are durable, 
the care of the bathroom 
has been reduced to the 
minimum of labor. 

It is well to remember 
that good bathrooms can- 
not be had for a song. 
They represent an appreci- 


of every house. Yet to retrench on 
the plumbing system and the bath- 
room is the most flagrant form of 
false economy. Here, if anywhere, 
work and materials must be of the 
best. If a house is to be lived in, it 
must be lived in sanitarily, and the 
heart of the sanitary system is the 
bathroom, 


able item on the estimate 


BN 3 


Durable and sanitary, a 
combination shelf of 
white opaque glass with 
mug, toothbrush vase 
and brackets in white 
bone china. The 18” 
size costs $8.80 when 5” 
wide and $8.90 for the 
6"; the 24”, $9.10 and 
$9.20 respectively, and 
the 30” size, $9.40 and 
$9.60. The towel bar of 
white china, 26” long, $9 


Another shelf in one 
piece, with soap eup, 
toothbrush rack and 
wash cloth hook below. 
Of white bone ehina, 18” 
long, 9” high and 5” 
wide, $11. Towel rack, 
white opaque glass bar, 
bone china knobs, 18” 
to 48”, $5.10 to $7.25 
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VOGUE 


Will Raise its Price 
to $5 


p $ 
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Three New 
Gladioli 


WAR. Deep blood-red, shading to 
erlmson-blaek, Flowers on loug splkes, 
PEACE. The finest white. Slight Mince 
feathering on Inferior petals. 
PROSPERITY. A superb new Gladloll. 
Bright rose-pink, shading to madder- 
lake. 
One bulb of each Variety $3 
Sent to Any Address for 


Only two collectlons to a customer, 
Prosperity Is sold Jn this collection only. 


The Glory of the Garden 


my booklet for 1917, Illustrates War, Peace, 
and Prosperity, witb many other well-known 
and desirable varieties. A copy will be 
matied if you will send your name and 
address today, 


ARTHUR COWEE 


Meadowvale Farma 
Box 209, Berlin, N. Y. 
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$5 Bring the Blue-Birds 
—for Happiness! 


A Dodson Houss, 
built by the “man the 
birds love,” wiil bring 

. a family of these “bap- 
pine: birds to 

> live in your yard. 
Mr. Dodson haa 


TERESSUNTEUDSTAOOCNIOCOTINOUDSODENRENINENTUgUNNOTecoRTONe®: 


t 

like. Bird Laine, 
his beautiful 
home, is thronged 
wilh native blrds. 
Wrens, biue- 


birds, martina, 
$5 Fee This 4-Room A ate Bae 


Blus-Bird House a apeclel a tylo 
Solid Oak, Cypress pouse. Prices 
Shingles, Copper Coping. range from $1.50 
Biue birds raisa 2 or 3 to $12. Buy now 
broods a year — but never an 
in tho seme neet. They more 
from room to room in this 
4-room Dodson House. (10) 


r 
Free—Send for Mr. Dodson's book which tella 
how to win bird friends to your garden, De- 
scribes houses, birds, batha, winter feeding de- 
vices, with prices. All are patented. Sent 
free with a beautiful bird picture in colors, 
worthy of framing. Write to 

JOSEPH H. OOOSON, of Bird Lodge 
Directnr, American Audubon Society 

731 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ili. 


The present rate of $4 
holds good until February 15th 


Owing to the tremendous increase in 
the cost of paper, labor and materials, 
Vogue—rather than lower its stand- 
ard of production in the slightest degree 
—will raise its price on February 15th, 
from $4 a year to $5. 


ONSSANTOETSOUSCCOREAOOTENENEAUNTEONODSOnOnaoeSEnOCatCEONOGONOGOODEHOONOOTINOSROrEOONErouerravercoceneervOnnanunaatynaausunTs: 
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Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS and 
Floor Coverings from injury 
br using 

Glasa Onward Sliding 


Stone Furniture 


for ths garden, terrace 
or reception hail lends 
a sense of architectural 
finish and  apacious 
camfort. We are show- 
Ing a splendid collec- 
tion of fumiture ren- 
dered in Pompeian 
Stone for garden and 
hali use at our studios. 
P Yuu would enjoy esee- 
ing It when next in 
New York. 
Handeomely Mastrated 
catalog seot on request. 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 
The Largest Monufacturers 
Ornam. Stone 


226 Lexington Ays., 


a Nian $4 invested in Vogue 


~ Factory: Astoria, Lon 
isiand y | 


Furniture Shoe 
dn place of Castors. 


IF your dealer will not 
ply you write ve ce 


J ONWARD MFG. CO. 


lonasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Vogue is not an extravagance as 
mere fiction magazines are. It is an 
economy, rather. Its advance fash- 
ion information and authoritative 
advice insure you against “‘clothes 
mistakes” and save you many times 
its subscription price. 


LY 
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GORHAM GALLERIES = 


me 


A 
Sculpture by American E 
Artists E 
: 
E 
is 


AVEEOOAODONCONOLOOCE OONA cHONN 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street 
New York Cuy 
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f a single ill-chosen hat or gown $5 Later 


will save you $400 ael e 


tage of this Last 


Chance Offer to se- 
The gown you buy and never wear cure Vogue at $4 a 


is the really expensive gown. Gears suk or ler 
Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being must be in the mail 
exactly what you want are the ones by midnight of Feb- 
ruary l5th; after 
that date, Vogue 
will cost you $5. 
Consider, then, that for $4 — and Don't bothertosend 


$4 surely is a tiny fraction of your money now, unless 


loss on a single ill-chosen hat yeu wish. Just fill 
in and send in the 
| 
| 


Lansing Rustic Bird Homes 
3 for $3.50 


The little songsters will entertain 
you if you put upa few Lansing Bird 
omes, Get them up early. 


“The early house gets the bird” 
LANSING CO., LANSING, MICII. 


a tiny fraction of your loss on $4 Now— 
i 
| 
| 


Centa 


A eae that cost more than you can afford. 


comfort for its cost than any other 
article they wear. It's put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holds 
socks neatly and securely. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


or gown — you may have before coupon. A bal eal 
you throughout the whole year be sent you in due 
this world-wide fashion authority, course. 

thereby insuring the correctness of 
your gowning and saving you from 
costly mistakes. 


MANK 


E PORCH SĦADES mô 
o TO JAN, 5100s. ormin t AO 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION. 


26i MILL STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS, 


DATNO OOD T 


The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
You need the best gulde In existence 
and that undoubtedly you will find 
every month in the 


Last chance to 
enter your sub- 
scription at the 


24 Issues for $4 $4 rate 


Vogue's service connot be compressed into one copy a month—ils time- 
liness, its speed, ond ils determination to give the last authentic word 
DEMAND thot it be published semi-monthly. 


Even ot the $5 rate, Vogue, giving 24 issues a year, ts the least 
costly of the betler magazines. While the price of other 
“class” magazines ronges from $3 to $5 for 12 issues, 


S 
you spend for Vogue only $2.50 for 12 issues—$5 for 40" j 


Every genuine Vodor Poreh Shade has this Aluminum 
me plate. Look for it. Jt ha your protection against 
inferior imitstions. 


GLASS CLOTH 


A transparent waterproof fabric, gaaran- 
teed togencrate about the same warmth and 
light aa glazed sash, or money back. For 
aioe purposes. Sample 326 feet. 50c 


prepaid. 


PLANT FORCERS 
TURNER BROS., Bladen, Nebrssks 


Educational Directory 


5 | 
š f x 7 24 copies. But if you toke advantage of Vogue's we à se Use Chest FREE 
H M az | Last Chence Offer (a full year at $4) you are es x —_ 
| K Ra A = 
arper S ag Ine || © spending at the rate of $2 for 12 issues— ae 8 ad z 
j less thon 17 cents a copy. of oe Sx Ae 
for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 3° <| A P Ka sa 
find the announcements of more private P ae g% A a Ea 
and preparatory echools and colleges PN o © oe z Oo f: 
than in any other publication — the o Sey w aS rs fe 
widest, the best, and the most depend- CONDE, NAST, Publisher, rai Ca a S$ x ras A Famous Pied 
able selection. r E a RAN Ae y gee Free Trial Red Cala @ 
EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE og’ oO chs E a | | Chest. Your choloo ef 00 seis ana Tair. 


Editor S Direct from faetury to home 
> on 15 days" freo trial. We | Reduced Factory 
’ K4 | | pay the freight. A Pledmant Frei he ces 
Fa w ~“ pratocts its. Watiana and Freight Prepaid 
z Pi l umes trom moths, mice, du 
/ y“ au” i jatincily beautiful. Needed E kag ped 
cÀ oe S ous Tor grae kinost wedding or 
ay t îi on 
great new catalog ond rederrd call prepaid Joas aa aT 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chesi Co., Dept. 46, Statesville, N.C. 


Would you not like to hove your own 
child go to schaol with children whose 
parents read Harper's Magazine? 
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Shrubs That Bloom 
In Shady Places 


Some shrubs like shade 
better than sun — and 


these offer possibilities for 
planting on the north side 
of the house, or where 
„trees cast their shadows. 


Kerria. Golden yellow flow- 
ers. (You may have the 
single or donble-flowering 
variety—state which you 
want.) 


Hydrangea arborescens alba. 
“Hills of Snow.” Snow 
white flowers, all summer. 

Snowberry. Small flowers in 
summer, followed by ber- 
ries which hang until winter. 


One Plant of Each $ 
Delivered Anywhere 15 


_ Two Plants of Each for $2.25 


Baur’s General Catalogue 


lists carefully selected shrubs, 
roses, evergreens, shade trees, bed- 
ding planta and bulbs for every 
caren or estate, with the direc- 
tions needed for planting and care. 
Write for a copy—free. 


15 E. Ninth St., Dpt. E. Erie, Pa. 
O0000p00000D0V0D00000000008000000000 


9000000000: 
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. 
Which way do you work ? 
Do you atill sow seed by the old slow laboriona 
hand-dropping method, or use the up-to-date 
Planet Jr. Seeders and cover three times the acre- 
age in tha same timey 
Do yon atill cultivate In the old back-hreaking, 
time-eating way, or usa the perfected Planet Jr. 
hand cultivatora and do the work more thoroughly 
in one-third the time? 
you get hut meagre returne for all tha time, 
Jabor and material you put into your garden: or 
do you get bigger, better cropa with lesa effort snd 
greater profit? 
ese are questions no crop-grower, 
emsl!, can afford to pass unanswered. 


Planet Jr. 
Garden Implements 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined HII and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultlvalor and Plow paya for itself in 
a single aeason in the family garden as well aa in 
larger screage in time saved, labor lightened, and 
the increased amount of work done. Sowa all gar- 
den aceds (in drills or bills), plows, opena furrowa 
and covers them, hoes and cultivates easily and 
thoroughly all through the season. 

No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel- 
Hoe Combined is the greatest hand-cultivating tool 
in the world. It straddles crops till 20 inchea 
bigh, then worka hetween rows with one or two 
wheels. The plows open furrowa and cover them. 
The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. The 
hoes are wonderful weed-kitlers, 

Use these tools snd make your wark count for 
most. Wa make 32 styles of aeed drilla and wheel- 
hoes—varlaus prices, 

NEW 72-PAGE CATALOG. FREE! 

Niustrates Plsnet Jrs. doing actual farm and 
Rarden work, and descrihes over 70 different toola, 
including Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, WWorse-Hoes. Har- 
rows, Orchard-. Beet-, snd Plvyot-Wheel Riding 
Cultivators. Write postal for It loday! 


S. L. Allen & Co., p5 29x 


PHILADELPHIA 


large or 


Outland Fruits for Inland Gardens 


(Continued from page 43) 


long tap roots. For this reason only 
young, small plants should be used. 
When mature, the trees usually are 
from 20’ to 30’ high, though they do 
reach to 80’ or thereabouts when 
crowded in the forest. Their prefer- 
ence is for a spot that is fully exposed 
to all the sunlight there is, in a soil 
not wet hut rich and deep and warm. 
Laden with its translucent fruits that 
seem about to drip from its boughs 
like a thick flowing amber, the persim- 
mon tree is a lovely sight, suggesting 
the plum in sufficient measure to ac- 


count for its other name, date plum.. 


For my own diversion and satisfac- 
tion, I am trying a specimen of this 
tree on a wall, being a great believer 
in wall fruits and also a strong advo- 
cate of the decorative quality of trees 
handled thus. 

Of course, everyone tries eating a 
persimmon before it is ripe—once! 
Speaking of this, I can only say that 
it is my belief no one can appreciate 
the ripe persimmon who has not set 
his teeth into the unripe; therefore, 
go ahead and try them! 


Two OTHER Fruits 


Mulberries are unquestionably 
hardy, being native to the temperate 
regions of the world generally. The 
variety cultivated for silkworms to 
feed on is Morus alba, while the 
fruiting mulberry is Morus nigra. 
Our native Morus rubra also has been 
used to produce fruiting varieties. 
But generally, the mulberry has been 
planted here as an ornamental tree 
alone, either in its natural form or 
grafted high on Russian stock, when 
it becomes a weeping specimen. Such 
specimens are cunning arbors and 
playhouses for either kiddies or 
grown-ups. 

Morus alba, the white mulberry, is 
naturalized along roadsides in the 
East, where mulberry culture was 
undertaken on an extensive scale a 
hundred or more years ago. Its ber- 
ries are extremely sweet and usually 
white, though sometimes a tree with 
dark purplish or almost black fruits 
is seen. Do not jndge the cultivated 
fruit by these seedlings, however. Get 
New American or Downing’s Ever- 
bearing and realize what it means to 
have berries that “melt in your 
mouth.” The Downings especially 
have a winey flavor that sets them 
apart from all other fruits. They are 
purplish, while the Everbearing are 
almost black. They will do well on 
practically any soil, even that which 
is very poor and gravelly, located on 
barren slopes. 

While the quince can hardly be 
called an uncommon or little known 
fruit, it is so seldom found in market 
or anywhere but in very old gardens 
that I have thought it well to call 
attention to its merits. Of course, 
no one can eat a fresh quince in his 
hand; or if he could, he does not. 
But as a cooked fruit there are few 
things that equal it in richness and 
distinctive flavor; and, of course, 
quince marmalade is one of the most 
ancient of delicacies. Quince jelly, 
too, used to be highly prized and 
would be today if quinces were avail- 
able to make it. 

The orange quince is a bright 
golden variety that is very productive 
and ready in October; Champion is 
large fruited with tender flesh—an 
excellent keeper, and it bears very 
young; Meech’s Prolific is a particu- 
larly beautiful variety that is very 
fragrant, and early. 

The soil that quinces like best is 
rather heavy and should be retentive 
of moisture—what is commonly 
called a clay loam; yet it should be 
well drained, for best results. They 


are shallow rooted trees and ought 
never to be uncovered over their roots 
during winter. In orchards a cover 
crop is always planted underneath the 
trees; in home grounds they may be 
allowed to grow as any small tree or 
shrub, with the lawn extending right 
up to their boles. Few shrubs are 
more lovely, cither in bloom or fruit, 
than the quince, for added to the 
beauty of the flowers—these are like 
greater apple blossoms—and_ the 
golden fruit, is the extremely pictur- 
esque habit of growth. 


Fics Aanb KUMQUATS IN AMERICA 


The classic fig has been fruited in 
Michigan, unprotected save by a high 
board wall enclosing the trees in win- 
ter; but usually it is not attempted 
north of Philadelphia. What has been 
done, however, indicates what may be, 
if one has a mind for fresh figs with 
cream on summer mornings. A great 
deal has been written and said and 
believed about the fig insect, a little 
wasp whose sting is supposed to be 
necessary to the formation of frnit 
in certain species, and this insect has 
been introduced to the fig orchards of 
California. As a matter of fact, it is 
not the sting of the insect but its 
presence within the fruit that is 
needed, and its function is the same 
as the bees’ on ordinary blossoms: 
that is, it aids pollination. It is neces- 
sary, as a matter of fact, in some 
varieties and not in others. 


Probably no other plant has its life. 


processes so interwoven with the life 
of an insect as this same fig. In its 
wild state it bears three crops of 
fruit, two of which are barren of 
pollen and produced solely for the 
benefit of the little wasp aforemen- 
tioned. This wasp lives and moves 
and has its being generally in the wild 
fig (Ficus carica var. sylvestris) of 
Asia Minor, usually known as the 
Capri fig. But leaving her native 
home, the female of the species—the 
male is wingless—cuts her way into 
the half grown fruits of the Smyrna 
fig (Ficus carica var. Smyrniaca) 
through certain interlocking scales 
which protect this fruit’s apex, losing 
her wings as she passes in; and there 
she presumably lays her eggs and 
then perishes, her tiny body being ab- 
sorbed into the fruit as it grows. It 
is not, indced, certain that she does 
lay her eggs before death overtakes 
her; if she does, these too perish; 
and were it not for the Capri figs, on 
which certain of the wasps remain 
notwithstanding the proximity of the 
Smyrna variety which is so potent to 
draw certain others, the whole race 
of these marvelous little creatures 
would perish in a single season. It is 
altogether one of the greatest marvels 
of the insect world, and taken in con- 
nection with the two extra crops of 
the wild fruits, constitutes a provision 
of Nature for the persistence of 
species that is without parallel. 

The fig which it is advisable to 
select for planting.as a garden speci- 
men does not belong to this variety, 
however, so the absence of the wasp 
need give no concern to the gardener. 
This is the white Adriatic, used large- 
ly in California for drying. It is rich 
in flavor and sweet, its flesh being yel- 
lowish white. The Blue Genoa is 
another variety of great merit. 

Probably the only way of wintering 
that is fairly certain to be successful 
north of the fig’s natural limits, is 
to lay down the trees in the autumn 
and cover them with earth. In order 
to do this conveniently the trees ought 
not to be larger than good sized 
bushes. It seems to have been more 

(Continned on page 94) 


House & Garden 


Farr’s 
Hardy Plant 
Specialties 


This new edition for 1917-18 
(ready about February first) 
will be more complete and help- 
ful than any of its predecessors, 
In its completeness it will be a 
textbook that no reader of 
House & GARDEN will wish to 
be without. 


Special Features of this Edition 


IRISES. In the Germanica section 
there will be some notable new 
introductions from Europe and my 
own Panamnia-Pacific Gold Medal 
Collection. f : 
In the Japanese section there will 
be the first offering of a series of 
new seedlings of my own hybrid- 
izing. 

PEONIES. I shall include a num- 
ber of fine varieties, which, owing 
to limited stock, I have not been 
able to offer heretofore. 

TREE PEONIES. The purchase of 
tbe noted collection of tree peonies 
owned_by Brochet & Sons, Chate- 
nay, France, together with the 
unique assortment of the beauti- 
ful Japanese varieties, gives ime a 
collection of over 300 varietics. 
All of these are established on 
their own roots. 

LILACS, ROSES, EVERGREENS. 

Iany new, rare, and desirable va- 
rieties are included in these 
sections. 


To insure receiving a copy 
of this edition you should send 
me your name and address now. 
As soon as the work is com- 
pleted the book will be mailed 
to you without cost. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Ave. 
Wyomissing, Penna. 


A Pool in 
the Garden 


is the center of interest. 


Water Lilies, Lotus, 
and other aquatics can 
be grown easily. My 
booklet for 1917 


Water Lilies and 
Water Plants 


tells how to grow them in 
tubs, pools, and natural 
ponds. The best sorts for 
outdoor and indoor culture 
are noted, with many illus- 
trations. I grow water 
plants exclusively and have 
the largest establishment in 
the world. Send today for 
this booklet. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Box G Arlington, N. J. 


February, 1917 


earlier than you ever had before. 


THOUSANDS 


of up-to-date gardeners sre 
making big money—yau can 
do tho aame. Don't be aat- 
isfled with a garden Hko the 
other fellow -heat him to 
Mt. Have a garden thet 
you'll be proud of, a gar- 
den that will bring the 


friends, No matter bow 
backward the Spring, lt'a eaay with 


THE BALL SEED & PLANT FORCER 


Sen: for my Besutiful BOOK FREE, 1t'a chuck 
tull of the tatest developments In modem garden- 
ing. It gives you gardening information faund in 
no other publication. Jt tella you haw you can 
have a garden with flowera in full bloom and vege- 
tablea for your tahle a month earller than you 
ever had before. Just drop me a post card aad 
HE aend you your capy by ectura mail. 


THE BALL MFG. CO., 
Dept. V. Glenalde, Pa. 


“aroun GU IDE, 1357 


na 


America'aoldeat 
eat 


Send for your copies today, before you forget. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
84 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Save agents’ profits by sending for our 
free Trade List. No 
frills, but full of won- 
derful bargains and 25 
Family Fruit Coliec- 
tions. No dlssatisfled 
customers. We pay all 
transportation charges. 


WM. P. RUPERT & SON 


Seneca, N. Y. 


a 


roots. 66 years’ ex- 

perience. Satlsfaction 
and safe arrival guar- | 
anteed. Our instruc- $ 

tive back, Dingee 

k. “Guide to Rosa Cule 
tura.” deseribea over Ff 

A 1000 varieties af roses 
and nther flowers and how to $ 

grow them. It'afree. Send taday. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Stock Ever Grown 


Evergreens, Fruit and Ornamenta) ‘Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Vines, Rosea, 
Hardy Perennials. 

Preparing of Plans, Laying nut of Grounda, 
Tree and Shrubbery Decorating Wark. 


The STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Inc. 


Landscapo Gardeners end Nursorymen 


Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


Make Your Place 
Radiate Beauty 


Gorgeous rosea for your 
bedssndarbors=handsome 
ahrubbery for youc lawna 
—ornamenta? treea and 
aure-bearing frult frees to 
beaulfy—everything to 
make your place wonder- 
fully distinctive you can 
buy from us at 7 

Half Agents’ Pricea 

Foc4i years we have been 
eee wing and gelling direct 
to the planter at half what 
Nursery Agentscharge, We 
depend entirely npon oue 
catalog and ouc reputation 
for the aale ot oue stock. 

Sand for oor Catalog. It 
will tell you about Green's troe- 
to-name Fruit Trees; also Oros- 


Also ask for Green’? 
“Tbirty Yeara Witb Fruite and 
Flowers." 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Bos 10 
Rochester, N. Y. Z 


admiration of your | 


Books for the Discriminating 


RINGS 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D., author of “The 


Curious Lore of Precious Stones” and “The meee of Jewels 


and Charms.” Profusely illustrated in eolor an 


doubletone. 


Net, $6.00. A wonderful book on finger rings in all uges and 
in all climes by America’s most famous gem expert. Ivery- 
thing about rings in one volume. This work should have been 
called The Romance of the Ring. It is intensely interesting 
and at the same time an authoritative reference work, 


WINTER JOURNEYS 


IN THE SOUTH 


By JOHN MARTIN HAM- 


MOND. 64 illustrations. Net, 
$3.50. A fascinating book on 
the winter resorts of the 
South all the way from the 
Sulphur Springs to Palm 
Beach and St. Augustine, 
pictured by the anthor him- 
self with new photographs 
taken especially for the work. 


PARKS 


By GEORGE BURNAP. Offi- 


cial Landscape Architect, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 164 illus- 
trations. Frontispiece in 
color. Net, $6.00. The only 
exhaustive book on the suh- 
ject and by the foremost au- 
thority on the subject. Con- 
tains many new E from 
the finest Iuropean examples 
of Park work as well as 
Amcrican, 


Practical Books 
of Home Life Enrichment 


Practical Book of Early American Arts and Crafts 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
McCLURE, 282 illustrations. Colored frontispiece. Net, 
$6.00. Postage extra. A thoroughly practieal book for col- 
lectors, artists, craftsmen, archeologists, libraries, museums 
and the general reader. The volume is the result of great 
research and a wide knowledge of the subject. 


Practical Book of Architecture 

By C. MATLACK PRICE. 235 illustrations. Net, $6.00. Postage 
extra, Not only a book for the man or woman who wishes to 
build a home (and for whom it is more helpful than any work 
previously published), but a book which tells the general reader 
what he needs to know about architecture—about the buildings 
he sees in America or Europe, public as well as private. 


The Practical Book of Period Furniture 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
MeCLURE, With 250 illustrations. A special feature is an 
illustrative chronological key for the identification of Period 
Furniture. Octavo. Handsome decorated cloth, in a box, 
$6.00 net. Postage extra. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, New York: 
“The perfect period furniture book has been long awaited. 
It now at last seems to have appeared.” 


The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 

By G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
With 20 illustrations in full color. 98 illustrations in double- 
tone. 70 designs in line. Folding chart of rug charaeterislics 
and a map of the Orient. Octavo, handsomely bound, in a box, 
$6.00 net. Postage extra, 

LITERARY DIGEST, New York: 

“The purchaser who is beginning to fecl the fever for collect- 

ing oriental rugs can also acquire the beginnings of expert 

knowledge in these pages, and learn to distinguish the different 

classes of rugs as they are known in Turkey, Persia, Tur- 

kestan, and China.” 


The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing 

By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Ju. Third Edition. Elaborately 
illustrated with 96 perfect reproductions in full color of all 
varietics of roses, and 8 halftone plates. Octavo, handsome 
cloth binding, in a box, $5.00 net. Postage extra. 

BULLETIN OF TILE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA: 
“Lovers of roses will find the text well written, practical and 
reliable and the many colored plates absolutely fascinating. 
It is a book thut one must have.” 


The Practical Book of Garden Architecture 

By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. With frontispiece in 
color and 125 illustrations from actual examples of Garden 
Architecture and House Surroundings. Oetavo. Handsomely 
decorated cloth binding, in a box, $6.00 net. Postage extra. 

COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE, New York: 
“One hardly realizes the possibilities there are in a garden for 
the average man, until he has seen ‘The Practical Book of 
Garden Architecture.’ ” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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LandscapingPlans 


For Your Home 


Nothing will do more to improve 


your home than artistic planting 
planned by men who know. We have de 
aigned some of the most attractive and suc 
cessful landscape plantings in America. Our 
i landscape architects are author 
Wy ities — graduates of leading 
Jandscape colleges with yeare 
of practical experience. Their 
work is distinetive—artistically 
correct and assures immediate 
effect. You can have them plan 

An Original Planting Ex- 

preasly for Your Place 
and it will mot cost you a cent. 

Write for particulars af aur gen- 
troua Free Landscaylug Offer, Our 
161) yeara of experience growing 
things is at your servico io make 
your home and grounds more beau- 
Uful and add velue to your place. 
Our completo facilities and world- 
wido businesa aasure planting aatia- 
faction and maximum resulte fram 
minimum investinent. Writetoday for 
Free Offer. 


Stark Bros. 


Landscape Architects . 
Bes 1831, Louisiana, Mo. a 


EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN 
YOUR NOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


546 5th AVENUE NEW YORK 


Beautify your home. Piant Ni'a 

| PT yl 
apee: . Hot only in «row! ey 
lanni tie eoeta. Prices 

"t 


SUN DIALS 


REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESIGNS, 
from $3.50 Up 
Also full line of Bird 
Fountains and other gar- 

requisites. 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 


eit for er rd ena 


Everything for Yard | ~\ 
and Orchard 


i RIPE delicious fruit in 
season! What gives 
more pleasure than an or- 
chard of your own? Onr 
sure-bearing frnil trees em- 
brace many varieties and 
every one of them is guar- 
anteed good! 


Our phe for improving lawns 
and fandscapes is both unique 
and effective: With absolutety 
no cxpense to you, we will make, 
upon request, a complete design 
for your home grounds. In case 
you approve, we will immediately 
aend highest grade shrubbery and 
flowers in time for spring plant- 
ing. For sixty yeara our hous 
has stood for quality in yard and 
orebard treea and flowers. Send 
for 1917 calalog and see why. 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS co. 
Dept. K, West Cheater, Pa. 


aun 


E Choicest Aye 
_egaursery Gre enhouse en 


| 


oa 


Clouds of uncertainty and dir 
appointment in the planting 
ef your grounds and gardens 
clear away hefnre the <apreme 
excellence of our Nursery 
products, the extent and var- 
iety of our stock, the reputa- 
tion of our name. 
Home Grown Roce- 
Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
House Plante Evergreens 
Vinee & Climbers 
Troes & Ornamental Shrubs 
Home Grown Rhododendrons 


and 159 wther «perialties 
Arrange Early for Spring Planting 


We shall be glad to sond our 
illustrated Catalogue 


RUTHERFORD, New Jersey 


ES 
JUUEREOICEVER UINTIA AYUNO VALUTON UO LALKA OU a 


| Collins’ Fruit & Floral Guide 


for suburban gardens covers every 

subject of importance—from roses to 

raspberries, from privet bedge to pear 

and peach trees. Inctudes inexpensive 

plantings tbat assure a continuous pro- 
fusion of fresh fruit. 


a, 

s jil ` 100b 
yill planie beas 
from May till Frost 


EVERY GARDEN LOVER 


has a feeling of comradeship and 
affection for growing things. 


There’s a very real sense of 
pleasure in the care and nurture 
of a vine, a shrub or a rose. 


sag But, garden success comes only 
from knowing how, when and where to plant. 
OUR NEW CATALOG J 


is a complete manual of horticulture. It gives full in- 
structions for the planting and care of vines, shrubs, 
roses and trees, both fruit and orna- 

mental. Handsomely illustrated and 

printed in a limited edition. You will 

enjoy seeing a copy—sent free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ses & 
ELLWANGER GARRRY 
HORTICULTURISTB 
ESTABLISHED -1840 


yo 
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satisfactory in its results than winter- 
ing indoors; but if all else fails, there 
are varieties of this delectable fruit 
which may be grown in tubs and 
which will furnish the table with this 
greatest of fruit delicacies. I say 
greatest of delicacies advisedly; for 
even in California where fig raising 
is an industry, prime fresh figs are 
not often found in market. The fruit 
is tender and cannot stand shipment; 
and so, like the finest fruits of all 
kinds, the only way to enjoy it is to 
grow it. 

The Kumquat already spoken of is 
of simplest culture indoors, thriving 
in a light sandy loam. Rather than 
handle and transplant this in spring 
and fall, plunge pot and all into the 
earth during the warm days of sum- 
mer, if you desire to use it as a gar- 
den specimen. 


As To Nut TREES 


Of the nut fruits, not one but is 
highly desirable as a tree and equally 
desirable for the nuts. Walnuts, 
both black and English, which are 
respectively Juglans nigra and Juglans 
regia; hickories, which include the 
pecans—these doubtfully hardy, al- 
though varieties have been tested that 
it is claimed will grow and thrive in 
the northern States—hazels and fil- 
berts, which are simply varying forms 
of Carylus Avellana, and chestnuts 
are all quite as worthy of being used 
just for their effect as are any o 
the regulation shade trees commonly 
used everywhere. 


pee life of housekeeping utensils 
may be greatly prolonged, as 
well as the working facilities made 
easier, if the implements are properly 
cared for and cleaned. 

If when tin ware is new and before 
being used it is rubbed well over with 
lard, then placed in the oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes, it will never rust. 
Be sure that tin ware is thoroughly 
dry before putting away, but do not 
hasten the drying by placing it on the 
top of the stove, as this darkens it and 
sometimes melts it. Tin ware may 
be cleaned successfully with dry fiour 
rubbed with a newspaper, or by dip- 
ping a damp cloth in powdered borax 
or common soda and rubbing briskly. 

Tea pots or coffee pots that are dis- 
colored on the inside can be cleansed 
by boiling them in a strong solution 
of borax. 

If food has burned in the bottom 
of an agate or granite saucepan, do 
not attempt to scrape it, as this is 
apt to crack and chip the enameled 
surface. Fill the pan with cold water, 
add a teaspoonful of washing soda 
and heat to the boiling point, when 
the burned parts will be sufficiently 
loosened to cleanse easily. If enamel 
ware is dried on the stove it will be 
apt to chip, caused by heat expansion. 

Wooden ware should be washed in 
hot soapy water and 
dried thoroughly away 
from the fire. Table 
tops, bread boards and 
meat boards, may be 
cleaned by rubbing the 
way of the grain of the 
wood, with a damp 
cloth or hrush dipped in 
fine sand or powdered 
bath brick. Carefully 
' rinse afterward with 


House & Garden 


Outland Fruits for Inland Gardens 
(Continued from page 92) 


The chestnut alone is under the ban, 
owing to the prevalence of the blight 
which is killing it throughout the 
land, in both its wild and cultivated 
state; but the Japanese chestnut is 
usually resistant to this blight. Single 
trees may be protected by spraying as 
easily as an apple tree is guarded 
against pests, but forest trees suffer 
because this is not possible. There is 
not a variety that is sweeter to eat 
raw than our own American Castanea 
Americana; The Japanese Castanea 
crenata improves with cooking, and in 
some of its varieties is exceptionally 
sweet; the European chestnut (Cas- 
tanea sativa) is more susceptible to 
leaf disease and fungous troubles 
generally than our own, so it is hardly 
wise, at the present time, to plant it. 
As certain of its varieties furnish the 
great nut meats which the French 
refer to as marrons, and as certain 
others have been a common article 
of food for many years, it seems un- 
fortunate that it should not be grown 
here just for the sake of these ex- 
ceptional nuts. With careful atten- 
tion to spraying, I see no reason why 
it should be omitted, although Ameri- 
can grown varieties of the Japanese 
species are showing such excellence 
and splendid size that it hardly seems 
worth while to undertake raising a 
species of such doubtful qualities as 
far as resistance to disease is con- 
cerned. Paragon is a variety that is 
fine in flavor, early and very produc- 
tive. It is listed in the catalogs of 
some of the prominent nurserymen. 


The Care of Household Utensils 


warm soapy water and stand up to dry. 

Copper and brass articles may be 
cleaned by dipping a cut lemon in 
salt and rubbing the stained surface 
of the metal briskly. Rinse in soapy 
water and dry with a soft cloth. 

Tiling should be cleaned by wiping 
off with a cloth wrung out of soapy 
water. Much scrubbing and use of 
water will in time loosen the cement 
of tiling and dislodge the sections. 

Nickel stove trimmings are greatly 
brightened by being washed with 
warm soapy water in which a little 
kerosene has been dissolved. 

Rusty knives or stained knives may 
be cleaned by shaking a little ground 
bath brick on a damp cloth and rub- 
bing the blade of the knife through it. 
The handles of many knives are 
loosened by pressing too hard on the 
cleaning board while scouring them. 
Never put the handles of your knives 
in hot water. 

If you rub your flat irons on iron- 
ing day over a fine piece of emery 
cloth they will always be smooth and 
free from rust. 

Willow ware, such as clothes bas- 
kets, light chairs, ete, is success- 
fully cleansed by washing with soapy 
water in which a handful of salt 
has been dissolved. Use a brush 
in order that all the crevices may be 
reached. 

If your new broom is 
soaked in strong hot 
water in which a hand- 
ful of salt has been 
thrown, it will toughen 
the bristles and make 
the broom wear much 
longer. This is little 
trouble, but the results 
are worth while. 

Guiapys J. PARTELOW. 
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Bird Houses FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


GET READY FOR THE SONG BIRDS , Í 
Beautiful 


“A Little Book 
About Roses” 


’ 
i 


Rep 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW IU Hi 
roduced in 


TO ATTRACT Wrens, Blue- 
birds, Martins, Flickers, ete., 
to live in your garden. Thou- 
sands of CHICAGO HOUSES 
in suecessful use. Get a CHI- 
CAGO HOUSE and have birds 
this summer. 

Price, 80e to $57.50. Write today. 

Agents wanted, write for terms, 


CHICAGO BIRDHOUSE CO. 
709-11 So. Leavitt St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Colors 


A real catalog—and more 


TWO LARGE —of real roses 


HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Issued in cooperation with Cassell & 
Company, the famons fine art publish- 

ers of London, containing large and 

beautiful reproductions of the masicr- 

pieces of British and European gal- 
leries. Introduction and descriptive 
notes by G. K. Chesterton. An elab- 
orate work for homes of tone and 
refinement. 


1917 edition ready 
Marshall’s Matchless 


Februa st 
Seeds and Bulbs CA 


Our 1917 Catalogue is now ready 
and is a practical guide for all 


Mailed on request. 


lovers of Gardening. EACH ` 
It contains 96 pagea af valuable in- VOLUME B t f | M { d 
formation and Gade a sist of the IS IIx 15 eau I u oun e 


INCHES 
IN SIZE 


Reproductions 


best Vegetable, Flower and Grass 
Seeds and all Garden Toola, ete. 


A postal will bring it 
to you by return mad 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
166 Wect 23d Street New York 


George H. Peterson 


Rose and Peony Box 30 
Specialist Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Color 


in 


Not a Cheap Collection of Loose Pictures, but 
A REAL LIBRARY OF ART 


OSES of New’ Cast! The publishers have chosen only such recognized pictures as 
grown in rig Amerien sare By aoe have not formerly been available in popular format. It places Joy Blackborty, St. Reals Rasoberry, Van 
Car z a. 
PLANTING. Always on a gallery of the world’s most beautiful Gwen ‘Grapes. E A Warhaer- teen 
lifetime, Our 1917 book, : : us : : Fleet Gooseberry. My Catalag No. i, an 
“Roses ol New Castle” Some and impressive paintings right in your Some Ilustrated toai of 64 pages tells all 
kine "gives expert ode Painters | own home for casual perusal or ready | painters goad did vacietlea’ or sont FAIS. TE 
ce. Tellahow wo prepay : : givea instructions for planting and cul- 
pg ae eae Included reference. They are beautifully printed Included ture and tells about the Besa Lovett Rosa 
SE dang ae in the colors of the original on canvas ee offered a fal “line vue auperior Rosen 
Box 262 New Caatla, Ind, re < i -onstable Frult Trees, Ornamenta reas, Shrubs 
EEA surface paper specially selected because a | | aud Vines, the Dest Nut Trees, Hedge 
£ a , x i ants an ardan Roats. Send for It 
qe of its power to convey the chiaroscuro Berei | | today—it is free. Quality unsurpassed- 
arg oer: | | prices low. ih year—200 acres. 
Grafted Nut Trees Grate of the original, and mounted on heavy, | Duverger |} | S'rtovert Bats Lm ice 
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Beganlas, Hardy Perennials, for 


spring planting, delivered 


Free New York at Growers’ Prices 


Send today for catateg to J. A, de Veer, Sulto 
400, 100 Wiiliam St., New York, Sole agant for 


E. H. Krelage & Son, Haarlem (Halland) 


ete., 


Lawn Fences, Tennis Fences, 
Entrence Gates and Railings. 
Poultry Fencee end Speciel 
Fences for evory purpose, 
Cetalogue on each subject, send 
for the one you want. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortlandt St. (13th Floor) New York 


The separate text pagea of 
historical and explanatory nates 
accompanying each picture and 
the brief biographical sketch of 
eaeh painter make the wark 
Particularly unique, valuable, 
and desirable. Sce our special 
“On - Approval” offer outlined 
in coupon herewith. $7.50 per 
valume, $15.00 per set, payable 
in easy instalments. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Sign and Send This Coupon To-day 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

Send me on approval, carrisge chsrzes pald, tho 
two valumés of "Famous Paintinge."’ 1 enclose $1.00. 
If satlstactory I will retain tho work and send you $2.00 
per month thereafter untt! $15.00 In all havo been paid, 
completing the purchase. do nat want the books 
I will return them within ten days at your ezpenee, 
you wilt refund the money I have paid, and I wtil owa 
you nothing. H. & O. 2-1-17 


Local Address 
Street and No. or, R.F.D. 
Post-Office 


MANURE 


{t Supplies Food For 
Your Land and Plants 


Wizard Brand Manure makes things 
a@row. It’s jnusi what your lawn, flowers, 
vegetables, fruit aad fleld crops need. 
Every piece of land needs replenishing 
from timeto time. Wizard Brand Manure 
is more than just fertilizer—it strength- 
ena soil fertility and supplies plant food 
at the same time. Call for Wizard Brand 
Manure by namo today o¢ write us for 
descriptive booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
Oest. 25, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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ISTORY repeating 
itself brings back to 
us the Venetian 

Lamp—the vogue of the 

12th century. 


a il A I aD 


_ The coloring 
of these lamps 
is so skillfully & 
chosen, soskill- 
fully blended 
that in their 
soft glow we 
experience the 
magic blues 
and golds, the 
subtle pinks 
and tender 
grays, the royal purple and | 
golden brown of the Italian | 
lakes and mountains. These | 
lamps effectively complement | 
to any plan of interior. i 


AUTEM TE RTE ET 


Wecordially invite dec- 
orators and dealers, 
as well as the public | 
at large, to visit our | 
permanent exhibition 
of these artistic re- 
creations. 
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i 


Mee SA 


| Especially noteworthy is our 
| collection of tooled leather, | 
antique woods, marbles, | 
bronzes and “fired in” enam- 
eled metals—objects d’art 
which make excellent sub- 
jects for further decoration 
I in oil colors. 


seme tan Ge aalt T 


We have also 
on hand from 
lour studios in 
Pietrasanta, 
(taly a splendid 
array of Vene- 
tian Glass, 
Ceramiche 
Majolicas of f 
the Etruscan a 
Period, and 
carved antique 

woods portraying the 

works of Correggio, Lippi, Da 

Vinci and their contempora- 

ries. | 
i Dept. H È 


DELLA ROBBIA STUDIOS 
AEOLIAN HALL. W.42?ST. NEW ho | 


a 
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Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 
S. LEONARD BASTIN 


OWADAYS when 
flowers play such an 
important part in the 
decoration of the house, the 
care of cut blooms is a matter 
worthy of serious attention. 
There is little doubt that an 
enormous number of blossoms 
is wasted, simply owing to the 
careless manner in which they 
are commonly treated. 
Whenever possible, flowers 
should be gathered in the 
early hours of the morning 
before the dew has disap- 
peared; it will be found that 
these specimens last longer 
than those which have been 
exposed to the sun for hours, 
unprotected by the shining 
drops. When buying flowers 
at shops try to secure those 
which are newly opened. 
Many blooms are truthfully 
described as freshly gathered, 
yet they will not last for any 
length of time because they 
have been fully expanded on 
the plant for days. A little 
experience will enable the 
buyer to distinguish between 
those which are newly open, 
and those which are really old. 


REGARDING STIMULATION 


It goes without saying that 
all flowers in vases should be 
provided with fresh water 
daily. Wherever the stalks 
are of a woody nature it is an 
excellent plan to pare away 
a few inches of the outer 
skin; this induces a free ab- 
sorption of moisture. Soft 
stalks may be split upward to 
bring about the same result. 
All cut flowers should be kept 
out of sunny windows, as the 
hot rays are apt to fade the 
blossoms very quickly. 

By adding carbonate of soda 
to the water in which the 
flowers are placed, in the pro- 
portion of a teaspoonful to a 
pint, it is possible to lengthen 
the life of cut flowers. The 
action of the chemical tends 
to increase the power of ab- 
sorption in the cells of the 
plant. A weak solution of 
camphor and water will have 
a similar effect. To keep the 


Patel 


Small wads of cotton, soaked in 


salt water and wrapped araund 


the stems, keep bouquets fresh 


If the flowers are received in poo 
condition, cut off the stem ends 
before plunging in hot water 


water sweet and clean it is an excel- 
lent practice to add a small lump of 


charcoal to each vase. 


Sometimes flowers are received in 
a very faded condition, but these need 
never be thrown away without at- 
tempting to revive them. If the blos- 
soms are simply languishing because 
they have been out of water, it is pos- 
sible to restore them effectually to 
their proper condition. First o 
cut a little off the ends of the stalks, 
then secure a bowl of very hot water 
(not quite boiling) and plunge the 
stalks into it. Transfer the whole to 
a dark cupboard, and examine in 
about an hour. You will find that 


eve over ee ae 


Before and after the 


applicd to tulips 


all, 


TE 
hot water 
and dark cupboard treatment as 


In the case of hard-stemmed sarts, 
scraping away the outer skin al- 
lows the absorption of water 


the flowers have revived wonderfully 
and are ready for removal to the 
vases. Even should the flowers be 
rather old, they may be stimulated 
by the addition of salt or camphor to 
the hot water. 


Lonc-Time FRESHNESS 
Where it is desired to keep flowers 


in a fresh condition for a considerable | 
period, the following plan is recom- | 


mended: Obtain a shallow dish and 
cover the surface with 1” or so of 
damp sand. Now get a glass shade 
(wide-mouthed jam jars would do 
well in the case of small flowers). 
The flowers must be gathered in good 


eer thet a ETT TM HE =A 


Half an hour of this changes the 
drooping blooms to handsome, 
fresh-looking ancs 


Lf 


House & Garden 


Boddington’s Spring 
Garden Guide 


You will find many helpful 
hints in our new garden 
guide for 1917. It contains 
128 pages devoted to 
flowers and gardens. 

It tells when, where and how 
to plant; describes the kind of 
soil best suited to different 
seeds, and gives the quantity 
of seeds to use. It contains a 
full selection of flowers and 
vegetables and illustrates the 
most favored varieties. It also 
lists many garden implements, 
insecticides, fertilizers, etc. 


All in all it is a very helpful 
book. Write for a copy today 


ARTHUR T. BOPDINGTON CO., Inc. 
Seedsmen 
Dept. H2, 128 Chambera St. 
New York 


Everything For The 
Greenhouse 


John C. Moninger & Co. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati New York 


vA 


Campbell Oscillating Sprinkler 


The water motor In the end makes It 
osciilate from one side to the other every 
3 seconds, evenly distributing a fine 
rain-iike shower. 

It may be adjusted in 2 seconds to 
cover any desired area up to 8 ft. x 50 
to 60 ft. Another quick adjustment 
makes it distribute the water on one 
side only (either side), or It may be 
held stationary. There ls nothing to 
compare with It. 

No. i. 8 ft. long, Price, $15.00. 
Shipping Weight, 30 ibs. 

No. 2, (5 ft. long, waters an area 15 
ft. x 50 to 60 ft. Price, $25.00. Ship- 
ping Weight, 52 Ibs. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory after ten days. 


Send for catalogue of other up-to-date port- 
able sprinkling devices sultable for all pur- 
poses. Prices, $3.50 and up. 

Complete Antomatic Irrigation Plants installed 
for estates, golf courses, gardeners, truck 
growers, etc. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


259-C Fifth Avenue, New York 


February, 1917 


If You Guess 


The Cost of Spraying 
your orchard, it is impos- 
sible to show you that 
“SCALECIDE” is cheaper 
than Lime-Sulfur. 


If You Know 


we can prove to you conclusivel 
(no matter how large or small 
that "SCALECIDE” is not only 
cheaper and casier ta apply, but 
is more effective in_ controlling 
Scale, Pear Paylla, Leaf Roller, 
Hud Moth case-bearer; also 
fungus, such as Canker and Col- 
lar Rot that no other spray will 
control. 
Write us the number and sge of your 
trees; the number of gsilons and cost of 
Lime-Sulfur you uso and the cost of labor 
to apply It, and we will tell you whst it 
will cost to use “SCALBHCIDE. Number 
13 Booklet free. Address Dept. 2. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
© Manufacturing Chemists 
50 Church Street, New York Clty 


MODER] 
GREENHOUSES 
OF QUALITY 


Is your garden a joke? 


The manual for March is made up of three 
articles under the group title of “A Palette 
for Garden Making.” These articles are 
written to direct you toward successful 
gardening, and away from the garden that 
is merely a collection of flowers. 


128 color pictures illustrate the text, and 
all the information necessary to the plan- 
ning, planting and upkeep of the garden is 
included. With this manual as a guide you 
can bring to successful maturity any flower 
that lends itself to your local conditions. 


Nearly a score of other articles follow, 


of every notable epoch, 
including many specially 
designed pieces, is re- 
tailed at no prohibitive 
cost in this great estab- 
lishment, deroled exclusively to 
Furniture. 

Suggestions may be 
gsined from de luxe prints 
of well appointed rooms, 
which will be sent gratis 
upon request. 


New York Galleries 


Grand Rapids Firniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 West 32% St. NewYork, 


Write for catalog “C” from which to 
select style best suited to your needs. 


Ask your hordware rate he Excelsior 
“Rust Proof” Trellises rches, Flaw- 
er Bed Guords, Tree Guards. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Fireplaces on general chimney 


Made to [FREDERIC N.wHITLEY 


Send for story of the LUTTON curved 


eave rust-proof V-Bar Greenhouse and 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. fies eres 


Horticultural Architects and Greenhouse Builders 


Beautify Your Home 


METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS 


F you appreclate modern economy, attrac- 

tivenesa, convenience and the advsntsge of 
wonderful durability, CRITYALL Metal Case- 
ment Windows should be specificd In the plans 
of your new honie. 


Write to Dept. G for complete Intormatlon. 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Monson {ustRE ona 


Monson Lustre Slate Co., 198 Devonshire St., Beston 


All Types and Sizes 


a sample V-Bar section. 


COLD FRAMES 


Flooring is an important 
consideration when remodeling or 
buillding. Hardwood floors meet 
every demand. They add the beauty 


youdesire and they glve everlasting wear. 


Instruction Book FREE 
Our big, beautiful book illustrates and explaina 
how to best select and shows the 
proper treatment in layiag sad 
caring for hardwood fioors. 
A Write today lor your copy. 
You will need its valuable 
information. Address 
A THE INTERID® HARD co. 
1341 Bescher st. 


CRITTALL 


No payment accepted 
unless successful, 


Also expert services 
work, 


Engineer and Controctor 
219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


S “Never 
(De | Put a 


è Cheap Roof 


SLATE Good House” 


each of which will help you get more out 
of life in the country. 


THREE OF THE COMING MANUALS 


Illustrated in color. 


Fruits for the Home Orchard 
April 


What a Decorator Would Do 
for Your Summer Home 


May 


The Rose For America 


June 


fifty cents a copy 
five dollars a year 


The New 


Country Life 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Send me the next three numbers of 
Tue New Country Lire. I enclose $1.00. 


H. & G. 2-17 


City Water Service 
in the Country 


NY one having an available source of 

supplys—from well, arting ot lake—can 
heve @ water supply system offering to 
the suhurbanite all of the opportunities 
and advantages which the city family now 
eojoys. From the big line of 


AT, 


Water Supply 


Systems 


may bo selected sn outfit 
which may be operated hy 
electricity, gasoline engine, 
kerosene engine, water pres- 
sure or by hand. to aupply an 
adequate volume of water, 
and at the deatred pressure, 
to nicet all requirementa, 

If you aro not enjoying the 
many advan- 
tages of s good 
water supply 
syatem fill in 
end mstl to 
us the coupon 
below, for ceata- 
log. and aug- 
gestions aa to 
the proper kind 
of aystem to 
meot your 
needs, 


The Bishep-Babcock-Becker Co. 


Macalacturers—Ge eral Offices, CLEVELAND, O 
Branches in Larger Cities 
-m es m a ee es cee ee Á 
Fill In, Detach and Mail This Coupon, Now! 
The B. B. B. Co., Cteveland—Please 
meil completo. catalog of Eureka” Water 
Pumps and Systeme. I am interested tn a 
t} pump, () aystem to be operated by 
teheek which). 
i } Electricity, ( } Gas Engioe, ( ) 
Water Dressure, () Hand Power. 
Our daily water cooswioptloo is about 
weeeccccces «eee Ballons. 
Name. .... 


Address 


T HE foremost fea- 


ture of a gar- 
age is its entrance. Not 
only do the doors make 
or mar the appearance 
of your garage, but they 
may prove either a 
source of satisfaction or 
of annoyance. 


STANLEY 


ARAG 


WHARDWARE 


insures doors that look 


well and work well. 

Hung on ball bearing Stan- 
ley Garage Hinges, your 
doors will swing smoothly 
and never sag or stick. Un- 
like sliding doors, those 
equipped with Stanley Gar- 


age Hinges and Bolts close snugly 
and weather-tight. 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder 
1774 locks garage doors open, 
so that in blustery weather they 
cannot slam against the incoming 
or outgoing car. 


Handsome in design and finish, 
Stanley Garage Hardware digni- 
fies the appearance of any garage. 
Yet it is moderate in price. You 
can get it at any up-to-date Hard- 
ware store. 


If you expect ta build a gar- 
age, you will find the Stanley 

arage Hardware Booklet 
H-2 helpful and interesting. 
Send for it today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago 


Our Spring Garden Book 


the 40th since our Business was estab- 
lished wili contain offers of great Inter- 
est to you and 


YOUR GARDEN 
Our specialties are 
HARDY LILIES, collected from all parts 


of the world. 


IMPORTS from JAPAN, Iris Kaempferi, 
Maples, Magnolias, wonderful PAEQNIAS, 
RAREST Amaryllis, Crinums. ALL 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER seeds, 1916 
and 1917 NOVELTIES. 


Send at once for the book 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 


70 Warren Street New York City 


MOTT 


eBATHROOM BOOKe 


E 138 Pages. Shows 23 Model Bathrooms. @ 
Sent for 4c 


be THE J. L. Morr Iron Worxs, New York a 


Basn 
CREL] 


GERCBESESBRECLSRA@E lat right angles. 


Keeping Cut 


Flowers Fresh 


(Continued from page 96) 


The flowers must be gathered in 
good condition and should be newl 
opened. Cut the stalks neatly a 
where they are woody, pare away a 
little of the outside bark. Next stick 
each blossom into the sand, taking 
care not to crowd the flowers too 
closely. Last of all, cover the blos- 
soms with the glass shade, and remove 
the whole arrangement to some cool, 
shady place. 

Every three or four days the flow- 
ers should be examined, and if there 
is any sign of mould the following 
steps must be taken: Secure a wad 
of cotton wool and on this put a few 
drops of carbolic acid or formalin; 
then place this under the shade with 
the flowers. The mould will disap- 
pear rapidly and is not apt to return. 

Flowers treated in the manner de- 
scribed will be found to keep in good 
condition for weeks. Flowers with 
very thick petals, such as orchids and 
the blossoms of many bulbs, may be 
preserved in fresh condition for a 
long while by immersion in water. 
Indeed, it is a rather good plan to 
make use of the blossoms in the house 
during the day, and then to place 
them in bowls of water for the night, 
rearranging in the morning. Of 
course, it is understood that the whole 
of the flower is put under water—not 
merely the stalk end. Blossoms with 
thin petals do not stand this treatment 
well, as the moisture is rather apt to 
turn the flowers brown. 


Maxinc Ur Bouguets 


When making up bouquets a few 
precautions should always be taken to 
prevent the flowers drooping quickly. 
In the first place, it is important not 
to gather the flowers and use them 
straight away. In all cases the blos- 
soms should be allowed a few hours 
in water. This is on account of the 
fact that newly cut flowers flag for a 
while, but after a spell in water they 
stiffen out and then are not so likely 
to droop. 

After making up the bunches the 
following treatment is recommended : 
Mix up a strong solution of salt and 
water, and in it soak some pieces of 
cotton. These pieces are then wrapped 
around the ends of the stalks and 
covered with foil. In case of flowers 
with very hard and woody stalks it 
is not easy to induce the absorption 
of water. Try to retain any moisture 
the blossom may already have. A 
good plan is to close up the open end 
of the stalk with a spot of sealing 
wax. If it is easier to arrange, the 
same effect may be secured by dip- 
ping the end of the stalk into liquid 
candle wax. 

Remember always that in a grow- 
ing flower there is a constant move- 
ment of moisture from the roots 
upward through the stalk. We cannot 
approximate this when the flower is 
cut and left out of water, but we can 
at least retain such moisture as is 
already there. 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


A large number of flow- 
ers come to grief not so much 


count of the fact that in 
heated rooms they open very 
fully and drop their petals. 
This is particularly so in the ae 
case of roses which are apt 
to open suddenly. By the 
adoption of a little mechanical 
device this is easily prevented, 
and the rose may be kept in 
good condition. We shall first 
need two pieces of wire about 


4” in length. Push these 
through the base of the bud A 
Then turn Sie 


os 


because they fade, as on ac- z 


y 


down the wires and twist the ends 
around the stalk of the flower. When 
this has been done, the base of cach 
petal is firmly held by the wire and it 
is impossible for it to fall away. If 
the wire is thin and the work skill- 
fully carried out it is impossible to 
see that the rose has been mechan- 
ically treated. 

Carnations are very apt to burst 
open, and on this account it is a com- 
mon practice among florists to enclose 
the calyx with a rubber band. Where 
this has not been done the bases of 
the blossoms should always be bound 
with wire to keep the petals from 
scattering. Some flowers, such as the 
azaleas, are in the habit of casting 
their petals long before these are 
really faded. Where this is the case, 
it is a good plan to place a spot of 
gum at the base of each bloom. This 
will prevent the falling of the blos- 
soms, and there is no reason why the 
gumming of the flowers should ever 
be noticed. In the case of all cut 


flowers it is important to remove | 


withered parts at once; faded petals 
often become mouldy and this, of 
course, tends to destroy the blossom. 


PackING FLowers To SEND Away 


Many flowers come to grief in the 
mail through improper packing. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that blossoms fade owing to the fact 
that they lose moisture which they 
cannot make good. Thus, if the 
blooms are thrown loosely into a 
cardboard box they will soon be 
withered quite apart from the dam- 
age which arises from the knocking 
about which they undergo. Unless 
they are well made of stout material, 
cardboard boxes are not suitable for 
sending flowers on long journeys. It 
is far better to pay a penny or so 
extra postage and use a wooden box. 
A quantity of thin tissue paper should 
be at hand, and it is also an excellent 
precaution to make use of the wads 
of cotton soaked in salt water for 
binding around the cut ends of the 
stalks. This should be the only mois- 
ture allowed in the box, as it is bad 
practice to sprinkle water over the 
blooms; the liquid settling in spots 
on the petals sometimes disfigures 
them. 

The box should be lined with tissue 
paper, and in the case of very delicate 
flowers such as forced lilies-of-the- 
valley, making a journey in winter, 
protect the blossoms with sheets of 
dry cotton. Short of actual crushing, 
the more flowers in the box the better. 
Everything should be done to prevent 
loss of moisture and also knocking 
about. If there are not sufficient 
flowers to fill the box, the space must 
be taken up with sheets of paper, or 
better still, cotton. It is well to re- 
member, if paper is used, that it will 
crush somewhat during transporta- 
tion. Therefore, be sure that you 
put in enough to allow for this 

shrinkage. 

Many people, in order to 
make the time in the post as 
short as possible, put off pack- 
ing their blossoms until the 
last moment. It will then be 
done hurriedly and probably 

y badly, with the result that the 
AL 27 flowers reach their journey’s 
7 end in wretched condition. It 


eA is a golden rule in packing 
ae flowers to allow plenty of 
ye time and to remember that the 
rk saving of a few hours on the 
| journey will not make up for 
pe bad packing. As a matter of 


fact, if the blooms are proper- 
ly packed they should not 
come to much harm even in a 
journey of twenty-four hours. 


House & Garden 


` BEAUTIFUL or UGLY 


The columns you choose may 
mean all the difference between 
a beautiful or ugly entrance to 


your 


home. 


Any wood column will sooner or 
later split, rot and become ugly. 


UNZON METAL 


COLUMNS 


“The Ones That Last A Lifetime“ 


will protect the most conspicuous 


part of your home against the effects 
of splitting, checking, rotting and 
warping. 


These columns have sbafts of open 
bearth steel specially rolled and gal- 
vanized for this purpose then coated 
with a metalastic paint to which any 
color of finishing coat may be ap- 


plied. 


These columns will last as long as the 
house itself and will always be as 
heautiful as when first installed. 


Write far Column Baok No. 65. 
TheUnion Metal Mfg.Co. 


time. 


CorbmBuilders Hardware 


Outlasts the building on which 
it is used and gives satisfactory 
service every moment of the 


Canton, Ohio, 


§ case, enameled mets! dial, 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


m= Make Your Own 


Weather Forecasts 


Your weather knowledga can ba as 
authoritative, as far ss sudden 
changes are concerned, as the gov- 
ernment forecast if you have a 


S&M.Tycos Barome 


rometer 


No waiting for your newspaper to 
tell you. Msny uncomfortable hours 
gaved. Know what to wear before- 


hand and insure bodily comfort. 

Jn construction, scientifically ex- 
act—quslity the highest. Adjustabie 
by any one for all altitudes below 
3,500 feet, Five-inch lacquered brass 


Efficient 
—starts to forecast at once, 

Your Optician and Scientific In- 
strument Dealer sell Zeos weather 
instruments. Jf out of stock, send 
us $10 and we will ship instrument 
at once, 

You should hsva 
our 36-psge Barom- 
eter Booklet. It de- 
scribes other styles 
—yours on request. 

Address the 

Epler Instrument Companies 
Rochester, New: ork 
World's Largest Manu 


Jacturers of Scientific 
Instruments, 


.~ Ained for a 
od not exceeding ONE WEBY 


SPRING GARDENING GUIDE 


CHINESE WOOLFLOWER 


This was introduced fram China hy us three years ago and has proved a great 
success everywhere. There is not the slightest doubt but that it is the most magnificent 
garden annual. Its ease of culture and long continued season of bloom (early in July 
until frost), together with its massive bunches of wool-like flowers and glowing color 
combine to make it the shawiest as wcll as the most odd and novel garden flower. 

Plants grow two to three feet high, the blooms starting carly with a central globu- 
lar head which often reaches the immense size of two feet in circumference. Scores 
of branches are thrown out each bearing a ball of scarlet wool. All these branches 
support numerous laterals with small heads of bloom mixed with fresh green foliage 
so that a plant looks lke an immense hongqnet splendidly arranged anil set in the 
ground. one of the blooms fade in any way until hit by frost, but all continue 
ta expand and glow with a deepening richness oF color, a deep crimson-scarlet, 


SEED—1l0c per pkt., 3 pkts. lor 25c 


NEW EVERBLOOMING SWEET WILLIAM 


Begins blooming in fifty to sixty days from seed, and continues in profusion all 
summer and fall. Also the following year, being hardy. 

Truly cverblaaming in every sense of the ward., Flowers large, clusters very large, 
and colors exceedingly varied ‘and beautiful, ranging from pure white ta hlood-red 
tinged, spotted, etc. Such a hewildering array of superh colors so exquisitely com- 
bined it 1s hard to find in any other flower. SEED—l0c per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25c. 


. AMERICAN MASTODON PANSIES 
PERFECT MARVELS 1N SIZE AND BEAUTY, 


These Pansies have a rabust vigor unknown in other strains. Flowers larger 
than the Trimardeau, with the substance and rounded form of the German strains, 
a touch of the Masterpiece in the artistic curves of tlie petals, the wonderful colors 
of the Orchid Pansies and a delicate fragance like the vialet-scented. 

The enormous size of hloams, nearly four inches across, clear tones of color and 
with wonderful tints and variegations and free flowering qualities, even through the 
hot summer weather, will be a revelatian, 

Mixed Colors—Such as white with dark center, dark blue and light hlue, pure 
white, hlack, lavender, violet, blue, branze (new), royal purple (new), rase, cerise- 
red, red with silver rim, mahagany, yellow, wine-colored, red and gold, lavender and 
gald, striped, margined, etc. 10c per pkt. of 100 seeds; 3 pkts. for 25c; 1% ounce, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 20c ` 


We will send these three great Floral Novelties and two more—five altogether—for 
only 20c, 3 lots (15 pkts.), for 50c. See our catalogne for colored plates, culture, etc. 
f 


ICE-PROOF MASTODON PANSY PLANTS 


Special Offer lor Spring Delivery. 
Have a Beautiful Bed of Pansies at Small Cost 


We grow young, vigorous plants of the Mastodon Pansy in open ground from 
September ies peat that are eae for delivery from January to May. For the 
Southern and Pacific States we can ship now. For colder latitudes shipments are 
made as early in spring as the plants can be put out., They are hardened by the ice 
and snows of winter, and in spring are ready to jump into vigorous growth and bloom. 

Price—mixed colors, postpaid, 25 for 50c; 100 for $1.75; 300 for $5.00. 


NEW SEEDLINGS OF JAPAN IRIS 


Immense Size—Wonderfu]) Colors—Quick Blooming. 


We have developed a wonderful strain of Hybrid Seedling Iris Kaempferi that 
are marvels in beauty and perfection of bloom, with a wide range af exquisite colors 
in hlue, lavender, white, rich purples, plum-red, tinted, striped and mottled in endless 
variety. These Iris are perfectly hardy and hloom profusely, bearing large petaled 
double and single flowers. Flowers seven to ten inches across on stalks four feet 
igh, and no two alike. p 
ue Strong Roots for quick blooming. 5 for 50c; 12 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS OF BEST BULBS 


Being the largest growers of Gladioli we can make the following attractive 
offers for finest Bulbs and best sorts. All Postpaid. 


5 OF THE NEWER AND FINER FINEST MIXED GLADIOLI 
GLADIOL1 FOR 25c. All colors and varieties, 25c per 
Every sort in this collection doz., $1.75 per 100, $15.00 per 1,000. 
stands high among/the very finest f GERMAN IRIS 
sorts of today. i he F for 25c. ee es mixed, 60c per doz., 
Light yellow, crimson 00 pe . 
ew E NEW DAHLIAS 


Snow Cloud—White suffused pink. 

Baron Hulot—Fine blue. y 

Attraction—Rosv scarlet, white 
center. : 

Halle—Orange pink; very large. 


Eight splendid sorts named, for 


$1.00. 
NEW CANNAS 
Ten extra fine sorts (mostly new), 
named, for 75c. 


UR CATALOGUE af Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Summer-flawer- 
O ing Bulbs, Window and Bedding Plants, Hardy 
Perennials, Vines, rare new flowering shrubs, and the greatest new Fruits and 
Berries, sent free to all who apply. Scores of Sterling Novelties. 

We are the largest growers of Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lillies, Iris, ete. Qur 
gardens at Floral Park and Flowerfield comprise more than ane thousand acres. We 
are headquarters for all Summer-flawering Bulbs, and our stocks are large and camplete. 


ORDER AT ONCE. THESE OFFERS WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 


ADDRESS: JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC., 


FLORAL PARK, NEW YORK 
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HERE are two kinds of edit- 
ing: “Thank God” editing 
and scientific. The former is 

the method used by an editor who 
doesn't know what to put in his 
pages, and when they are finally 
filled says, “Thank God;” and the 
scientific is a charted policy where- 
by the greatest possible variety of 
subjects is presented in the given 
confines of an issue. 

The success of House & GARDEN 
in the past two years has been due 
to scientific editing, and the promise 
of the April issue—which is devot- 
ed to lnterior Decorations—is based 
on those principles. ln no number 
heretofore has there heen scheduled 
such a wealth of practical sugges- 
tions. They start with the first 
page and keep on moving to the 
very last. 

Modern decoration is defined by B. Russell Herts and illus- 
trated with examples of the work of the most up-to-date decora- 
tors. It gives you the last word on what is being done along 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BT CONDE 


Among the many interiors which will be shown 
in the April issue is this distinctive living-room 


these important lines today. 

Furniture grouping is explained 
by H. D. Eberlein, who makes clear 
the modern methods whereby space 
and effectiveness can be attained by 
merely grouping this chair and that 
table as they should be. 

The neglected third story rooms 
are considered by Beresford Stan- 
ton, a third decorator who shows 
how they can be created into inte- 
riors of real interest and value. 

Bedrooms which lack personality 
are re-created by a fourth decora- 
tor, Agnes Foster, who considers 
the essentials for making delightful 
chambers. 

Ship models, which are coming 
into vogue as a diverting accessory 
of decoration, are described and 
pictured by Costen Fitz-Gibbon, a 
fifth decorator. 

These are only a few of the thirty-two features in the April 
issue, covering not only house matters, bnt many timely garden 
topics as well. 


NAST & CO.. INC., 445 POURTH AVE., NEW YORR, cONDE NAST. PRESIDENT; 


W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. SUBSCRIPTION: $3.00 A YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, COLONIES AND MEXICO; Vai) IN CANADA; 
$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES; SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT TBE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK CITY 
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Photograph by Beals 


A»/G AR DEMSOT POA ETWA CLIN IER EST S 


Visualize this garden as it was in the beginning—a sweep of field 
down from the road. One ean see such a dozen times on a country 
tramp. Then came the house, the grading of the terrace and the 
retaining wall of field stone with the steps leading down to the 
lower garden. In a hollow behind a row of sentinel arborvitae 
was sunk a pool, faced with flat stones from thereabouts. It is a 
garden made of the things on the place. That is why it so pleas- 
ingly fits its setting. And because a little human ingenuity has 
cooperated with Nature, it is a garden of perpetual interests; the 
more one looks at it, the more one can see. It is the home of Miss 
Jeanne Ingersoll at Penllyn, Pennsylvania 
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GARDEN 


Welcomed with a Kaleidoscope of Bloom 


President of the Women's National Agricultural and Horticultural Association 


S time goes on the lover and observer 
of gardening in its many forms can- 
not but notice the great appreciation of in- 
terest in spring-flowering bulbs. Among 
these nothing has sprung more quickly into 
favor under the public eye than the late 
tulip. One may consider it as firmly settled 
in American gardening affections for many 
years to come. And when ultimately the 
grower of these beautiful subjects shall 
have tried all the varieties in our own deal- 
ers’ lists, all that he may have found in 
foreign ones—if he then sighs for more 
tulip worlds to conquer, 
think of the further joys 
that shall be his as he real- 
izes that from that point on 
he is a collector! 

He finds himself in the 
happy valley of a general 
knowledge of the tulip 
kingdom. He has now and 
only now qualified as one 
who may climb the pleasant 
slopes which lead to the 
knowledge of hybridizing, 
to that of the rarer vari- 
eties of tulip such as the 
Old English or Florists’. 
Membership in one or two 
of the small societies of 
enthusiasts in special tulips 
should now be open to him, 
and one of the lower sum- 
mits of tulip satisfaction is 
attained. 


TuLir ATTRACTIONS 


Among the many attri- 
butes which endear this 
bulb to the gardener is its 
adaptabilty for use in small 
plots or gardens. Brilliant 
effeets can be had in spaces 
almost absurdly s m'all if 
spring flowers are used. 
How these minute squares 
of color catch and delight 
the eye in spring! And 
this is not only beeause gay 
color is welcome then. 

When a small and simple 
garden is successful—one 


half of an aneient mitlistone. 


in which its owner has had to consider the 
exchequer—there is always for the intelli- 
gent to admire the added matter of ingenu- 
ity in spending. The able use of money 
bears witness to a high quality of mind; 
and in a garden cherished by its possessor 
reflections of the mind of that possessor are 
quickly seen. To apply the idea to the 
larger and more notable garden, it is also 
the judicious outlay of money which will or 
will not be apparent. The memory of every 
lover of gardening will serve him truly if he 
recalls on occasion the great, bleak, barren 


Photograph by Beals y 
Iris flanks the wall fountain whose stream falls into a basin made from 


eoupled with perfect taste and judgment 


Simplicity is the keynote here—simplicity 


gardens of his visits, gardens on which for- 
tunes have been spent and from which he 
could only turn sadly away. And it is also 
true that with some fine exceptions the pub- 
lic gardens of our country are open to a like 
criticism by the fair-minded. 


On a PENNSYLVANIA HILLSIDE 


There is in Pennsylvania not far from its 
great eastern city, in a country-side of 
gentle beauty so like the Sussex Downs that 
one often fancies himself in England, one of 
these charming smaller gardens on a hill- 
side. A constant and 
changing beauty in flowers 
marks it, but in May, with 
all the freshness of the 
spring about, it is a flash- 
ing jewel with its tulips 
and abundance of other ef- 
fective low-growing spring 
flowers. 

On a day in mid-May 
we descend from a brick 
paved terrace shadowed by 
a great pine, to a gentle 
slope of turf toward this 
little garden, enclosed by a 
4 ledge of clipped privet. 
On the right, still below 
the sloping ground, an old 
stone spring-honse is seen, 
hung with clouds of laven- 
der wistaria. White lilacs 
in full beauty flank the 
garden gate—a picket gate 
set in a white archway 
which supports a mass of 
rambler rose foliage at its 
freshest and best. 

Through the green and 
white entrance we pass into 
a dazzling garden on two 
levels, turf-walked, privet- 
hedged, cedar-accented, 
framing a most delicate 
and unstudied effect of 
spring color in flowers. 
The gateway is halfway up 
the slope of the lower or 
perennial garden, and as 
we turn to the right we 
see, below the retaining 


the retaining wall are benches 
and tables for tea, close to the 
wall fountain 


wall which serves as 
a boundary for the 
lower end, benches 
and table for the al 
fresco tea set beneath 
the shade of the great 
maple tree. 

Here are eight beds 
of tulips beautifully 
planted by those 
whose color sense is 
sure, a vision of love- 
liness about the tenth 
of each May. Tones 
of clear lavender, 
rich violet and paler 
and darker rose form 
the scheme. The ef- 
fects thus created by 
the use of Darwin, 
Cottage and Breeder 
tulips and larger or smaller groupings of 
Phlox divaricata are those to cause an artist 
to rejoice, so perfect are they. 

Below budding peonies, and as a fore- 
ground for iris leaves, is a drift of the de- 
licious phlox we now begin to know so well, 
its lavender charmingly enhanced by loose 
groups of the tulip Bleu Celeste, of a me- 
dium violet hue, beyond it. To the left the 
soft, cool pink of tulip Flamingo shows it- 
self in perhaps not more than five tall 
flowers—a suggestion to use a small num- 
ber of these glorious blooms and thus rid 
some of us of the mistaken feeling that in 
numbers of tulips there is strength. 

Farther on in the sunlit garden stands 
Flamingo again, with Dream in its pale 
lavender dress beyond ; then green spaces of 
young leaves of delphiniums, with tulip 
Lantern’s silvery lilac next and tulip Clara 
Butt beyond. The mounds of young greens 
in varying tones among all these tulips of 


The cross-axris view brings out the accenting 
value of the cedars, central fountain, and the: 
ornamcntal jar beyond 
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light, clear colors furnish a wonderful set- 
ting for the glories of the flowers them- 
selves. Whether from a distance or close 
at hand, the composition is perfect. 

The play of light and shade on such a 
garden is in itself memorable. Phlox diva- 
ricata in a background of shadow with tulip 
Bleu Celeste in sun in the foreground form 
a rich spring picture. Also the semi-care- 
less arrangement of flowers with regard to 
variety in height and color strikes one at 
every turn as being remarkably successful. 
An order of placing uncommonly good is 
this—tulips Bleu Celeste, Flamingo, Dream, 
Lantern (syn, Nizza), Clara Butt with 
Phlox divaricata interwoven, and touches 
of the little grey leaved flax (Linum 
perenne) accidental in effect. Foliage of 
perennial phlox and the incised leaves of 


delphiniums form the green background for 


these delightful flowers. 

A touch of running water adds much toa 
garden picture. It is here in a very simple 
wall fountain where the stream falls into a 
shallow basin made by half of an ancient 
millstone, flanked by a planting of Iris 
Kaempfert. This 
fountain is really be- 
low and outside of the 
garden and near the 
seats under the maple, 
but fountain, jar, pool 
and sun-dial—this last 
is placed in the rose 
garden—all are upon 
the same axis. 

Nora Ware, a very 
small lavender tulip, 
is used in the beds 
here; Dream stands 
back of it, flanked by 
the foliage of peony 
and lupine, with tulip 
Le Reve, beloved by 
all who know it, in the 
` (Continued on page 

64 


Within the white gateway 


with its rambler covered 

arch lies the garden, turf- 

walked and bright with 
flowers 


sae 
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The garden walk that lies exposed to the full glare of the sun, without the softening effect of changing lights and shadows, most needs 


the relief of crannted flowers. 


THE 


FLOWER. 


Sometimes, as here, a pleasant mingling of formality and naturalness can be achieved. 
estate of L. H. Lapham, Esq., at New Canaan, Connecticut 


It is on the 


IN THE CRANNIED WALK 


_A Pathway Development Wherein the Scorned Weed that Grew 
r Between the Stones Has Yielded to Flowers of Worth and Beauty 


ME years ago than the chronicles of 
any but our oldest families can re- 
cord, a tiny plant clung to the soil between 
two of the bricks in a garden pathway of 
old Nieuw Amsterdam. 

How it came there no one knew. A stray 
seed, perhaps, had blown in from the road- 
side or caught on one of the hausvrouw’s 
great wooden shoes as she clumped home 
from her milking in the pasture meadow. 
At all events the plant flourished, and be- 
cause it was so small and grew in so hidden 
a corner of the otherwise immaculate path, 
it escaped for six whole weeks the watch- 
ful eye of the good housewife. Low and 
creeping and tenacious of root, heedless of 
rain and wind and drought, it spread its 
modest mat of leaves and dull blue flowerets 
across the bricks, a pleasant contrast to 
their aching red. 

It could not always go undetected, of 
course. In that spotless household all must 
be perfectly ordained, without doors as 
within. On a day there came a pause on 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


the way to the well curb, a gasp of shocked 
surprise, a hurried pounce, and the small 
offender of neatness was no more. From 
that day to this, the flower in the crannied 
walk has been banned. 


Tue Use or Patuway PLANTS 


‘Why? Well, I suppose the reason lies 
partly in the fact that theoretically walks 
are made merely to walk on, to lead to 
flowers rather than to grow flowers them- 
selves, Then, too, the plants which gen- 
erally find roothold in the crevices of bricks 
or flagging belong to that despised company 
generically known as weeds, and conse- 
quently are the sworn enemies of all good 
gardeners and flower lovers. 

But consider. Is not all flower growing 
based on an appeal to our artistic sense, a 
stimulation of the imagination through our 
appreciation of beauty? And does not del- 
icate contrast, a slight tinge of the unusual, 
perhaps, enhance the power of this appeal? 
The real flower in the walk, the well 


chosen and planted blossom that is no 
“weed,” may add a touch that is no less 
desirable because seldom given. 

Ideally, the pathway garden is a rare 
blending of flower color and form, a veri- 
table landscaping achievement built upon 
careful thought and trial. Color harmony, 
contrast, succession of bloom, permanency 
—each deserves its share of attention, that 
a unified whole may result. Added to these 
considerations, or perhaps preceding them, 
is the fact that the walk itself must not 
cease to be a walk. Nothing within its bor- 
ders should grow so tall as to be an incon- 
venience; nothing may spread so broad a 
carpet that it must perforce be trodden on. 
A mere meshwork of leaf and flower out- 
lining some of the bricks or all of the larger 
stones is enough for the central part, with a 
few thicker masses at the less-used sides. 

The walk that lies in the full glare of the 
sun is the one which most needs this relief 
of crannied plants. Here are no softening 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Photographs by Tebbs 


Both in its architectural background and its furnishings, 
the living-room reflects the character of the exterior of 
the house. The tines in both are simple and there are 
large, restful spaces in the room. Windows and doors 
are deep set, with scarcely any wood trim. At one end 
is a semi-circular slone fireplace and above it, as foil to 
the ruggedness below, a panel painted in pastel shades. 
At one end the cciling breaks and midway hangs an oricl 
window opening from the guest chamber. How that 
window quickens the imagination! Place a candle there 
at night, and its radiance is as soft and mellow as the 
light of the room. From thai gold bar can lean another 
blesséd Damosel with lilies in her hand and the ‘stars 
in her hair seven and— 


The style of the house was suggested by the ancient 
manor houses of Normandy. The detail and grouping of 
features as expressed in the windows and gables is of 
the Tudor Period. This intermingling of styles is not 
uncommon in southern England where designers of that 
country crossed the Channel for the ensemble of their 
houses and enriched the almost unbroken roof lines and 
broad wall surfaces with charming Gothic detail. The 
view below, which is the rear, shows how advantage was 
taken of the contour of the land. The garage is located 
on the first level with a wide turn-around and drying 
yard before it 
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Although the materials of construction offer no unusual features, distinction 

is given by the method of handling them. The exterior walls are finished in 

grey stucco and the roof shingling is carried out in a manner to simulate the 

rounded and softened lines of ancient thatch. The massing of the house, the 

grouping of the windows and the relation of the house to the land are reminis- 
cent of the English work of Bailie Scott 


Throughout the house 
the woodwork is 
rough hewn, hand- 
adzed oak timber. 
The doors were made 
in the house. They 
are batten, held to- 
gether with iron 
bolts. The strap 
hinges and latches 
were hammered out 
by a country black- 
smith. Through this 
door one passes to 
the guest chamber— 
the room with the 
blesséd Damosel win- 
dow shown opposite 


The wide overhang- 
ing eaves, shingled 
to simulate thatch, 
cast deep shadows 
over the rough 
plastered walls. 
Leaded cascment 
windows have been 
used throughout. The 
two combine to es- 
tablish the character 
of the house, which 
ts erystalized in this 
entrance porch deep 
in shadows beneath 
the Tudor arch 
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PLANTING A 
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PINK GARDEN — Elizabeth Leonard Strang 


The garden is a 
rectangle, 30x40, 
enclosed by a 
hemlock hedge 
that forms a back- 
ground for the 


BULBS 


Note Forh tulipa ameng 
„peenise B“apart 


whole D Peisa W eiaa 
HE oppor- 
tun i t y to "pink 8 white pelle base, 


Quera of Natverioeds 


create a pink 
garden gave 
promise of 
bringing to real- 
ization a long 
cherisheddream. 
When it came I 
approached my 
task with a 
thrilling under- 
current of joy, 
drew out my 
friendly note- 
books and meta- 
phorically 
turned loose my 
imagination. 

In spite of a 
certain fund of 
knowledge and 
the most pains- 
taking care in 
working out special combinations, the study 
proved more exacting than I had anticipated, 
and the first season’s results, although alto- 
gether encouraging, were far from perfect. 
Tints that blended perfectly when viewed 
through the mist of memory, in actuality 
conflicted harshly; pink that when alone 
showed no cast of blue, when placed beside 
one of a slightly warmer tint proved impos- 
sible of harmonious use. 

The predominating tone of the first sea- 
son’s experimentation was a soft, warm 
pink. But as this did not furnish sufficient 
variety a deeper accent of old rose, palest 
yellow and clear light blue was introduced 
for contrast. Strong colors of great domi- 
nance were used sparingly. 


Inqiaacembe Pinu 
Seimon qora 
Picotes 
White - race border 
Seanenans siba orara- 
mup uimson, white bese 
tat tawn 
Maya fished rosa 


Madams Krelage 
tus 


adh. 
Stoe 


D anting Note 
Bulbs net fe be taken up bat 
planted befwean perianicie 
and cuf down when ripened- 


A pinkish lavender like Primula denticu- 
lata blended well with the predominating 
tone, as did lavender blues like Phlox divari- 
cata or Polemonium reptans; but a certain 
class of rather pronounced pinks of a blue- 
ish tone like phlox Pink Beauty, Phlox 
subulata var. rosea and some peonies— 
which were pleasing when alone or com- 
bined with light blue—failed to harmonize 
with the warmer shell pink. Purple or 
magenta were, of course, impossible, and at 
the other end of the scale, a warm salmon 
color was equally undesirable. In fact, so 
subtle were the differences in tone that the 
only way by which I could be really sure of 
harmony was by visiting the garden fre- 
quently and pulling out the offending color 


To the left is a 
plan of the gar- 
den above show- 
ing how the bulbs 
were arranged. 
The planting key 
flanks it 


‘tehps continued. 
P Bake Er E 


on the spot. 

In my travels 
during the sum- 
mer I made 
careful notes for 
future combina- 
tions which were 
planted at the 
proper time. 
Even then it is 
impossible to 
forecast results, 
for certain bien- 
nials 1ik e Can- 
terbury bells and 
Tape teen EEn, stere snap dragons 

wee: which must be 

fee pea shes he planted anew 

eger. Tne Second each year, can- 

not be depended 

upon to come 

true to color 

from seed, and 

offending shades 
must be uprooted as they appear. 

The garden is a rectangle 30’ x 40’, lying 
below the balustraded grass terrace and im- 
posing white portico of a large, formal, white 
house. The whole is shut in by a magnifi- 
cent hemlock hedge which softens the hard- 
ness of the marble benches, the rectangular 
pool and white copings. When first I saw 
this little garden it was filled with a formal 
planting of pink begonias—pink, to be sure, 
but uninteresting. 

Some people look with disfavor upon the 
softening irregularity of herbaceous plant- 
ing. “I like a plain garden best,” cried a 
client of mine, viewing with a frown the 
blending of varieties and colors which she 
designated a “messy” garden. 
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It is however, 
more than a mere 
matter of opinion 
whether we shall 
have the one or the 
other. Formal bed- 
ding has its uses, but 
is it not for the pub- 
lic garden or par- 
terre where we are 
interested only in 
color masses rather 
than in individual 
flowers? The inti- 
mate little garden 
into which we step 
from the living-room 
or porch should be 
filled with a variety 
of flowers; masses 
of gorgeous coloring 
with subordinate but 
strong accents and 
much interesting de- 
tail; old - fashioned 
favorites; shy little 
subservient blos- 
soms, dainty and 
sweet. With this also 
in mind I approached 
my problem. 


tion of a period 
from June fifteenth 
to September fif- 
teenth when the 
family were away, 
the garden was ex- 
pected to offer a continuous suc- 
cession of bloom; so I shall men- 
tion the qualifications of the dif- 
ferent flowers used, both as re- 
gards their contribution to the 
mass effeet and as items of indi- 
vidual interest, supplementing 
the actual flowers used with a list 
which would suceessfully aug- 
ment the period of comparative 
dullness during the summer. 


THE Procession oF BLoom 


As there seemed to be no ex- 
tremely early pink flowers of suf- 
ficient size to be striking, a com- 
bination of deep blue scillas and 
purple crocus was chosen for the 
first color mass, closely planted 
in the grass around the pool. But 
pale pink hyacinths followed 
them so closely and combined so 
pleasingly with the English 
daisies and forget-me-nots, that 
I have planted some for next 
year. If properly placed, the ef- 
fect is a revelation to those who 
dislike the somewhat clumsy 
blossoms of the hyacinths, 

Next in the procession ap- 
peared quantities of soft yellow, 
sulphur, and cream narcissus; 
early tulips, white, pale yellow 
and creamy pink, shading to a 
deep rose. A note of deep red- 
dish purple introduced by Wou- 
verman tulips proved too harsh 
and accordingly had to be re- 
moved, and though so beautiful 
at first, after the later bulbs had 
made their appearance, the blue 
of the scillas was a little over- 
powering and was therefore 
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The shrubs and flowers other than bulbs ure distributed us shown in this plan 
The general effect is pink relieved by white and a touch of blue 


SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER 


Beilis perennis, English daisy, the familiar pink and white. 

Myosotis, pink forget-me-not, the early variety. 

Saxifraga cordifolia, heart leaved saxifrage, pink. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis, bloodroct, snowy white, very early. 

Arabis alpina, rock cress, white. 

Mertensia. Virginica, Virginia ee: beautiful pale blue with pink buds. 
Dicentra spectabilis, tall, early, bleeding-heart. 

Dicentra eximta, dwarf bleeding-heart. 

Azalea Vaseyi, pale pink azalea. 


' Viola Hazelmere, pale dull pink tufted pausy. 


Primula denticulata, very early lavender pink or white primrose. 
Hepatica triloba, liver leaf, pink, white or blue. 

Daphne cneorum, garland flower, pinks evergreen, Sweet-scented, 
Phiox subulata, Bride, creeping phlox, white with pink eye. 
Alyssum saxatile, Silver Queen, a’ very pale yellow variety. 
Phiox di varicata, wild Sweet William, llac blue. 

Tiarella cordifolia, foam flower, soft feathery white. 

Iris pumiia, dwari iris, blue and deep purple varieties. 
Adiantum pedatum, maidenhair fern. 

Aquilegia, columhines, rose and cream hybrids. 

Peonies, early to medium varieties only: 

a. Umbellata rosea, double, outer petals, rose, center creamy. b. Ma- 
dame Emile Galee, rose type, shell pink. c. Madame Calot, rose type, 
hydrangea pink. d. Alexander Dumas, double, rose color. e. The 
Bride, single, snowy white, golden stamens. Í: Rasy Dawn, single, 
snow white tinged inet. g. Grandiflora magnifica: eautiful double 
creamy pink. k. Areos, single, clear shell pink. 

Iris varieties: A p es 

a Aa of May, pinkish lavender, the nearest to a real pink iris. b. 

adame Paquitte, rosy claret, tinged deeper. c. Khedive, soft laven- 

der with an orange heard. d. Gypsy Queen, standards coppery yellow, 
falls dark purple violet. e. Sappho, standards white frilled lilac, falls 
white with lilac hase. f. Flavescens, palest straw color. g. Aurea, 
clear yellow. h. Pallida Dalmatica, clear bluish lavender. 

Potentilla fruticosa, small sbrub with flower like a tiny single yellow rose. 

Galium Mollugo, soft misty white, needs tying up. 

Astilbe Japonica, var. Queen Alexandra, soft pale pink. 

Campanula medium, Canterbury bells, pale pink only. 

Lupinus polyphyllus rosea, pink lupine. 

Digitalis, foxglove, pale pink or white only. | — 

Papaver orientale, oriental poppies, named pink varieties. 

Heuchera sanguinea, coral bells. . z 

Dianthus borbatus, Sweet William, pale pink and white only. « 

Althea rosea, hollyhocks, clear prk or warm yellow buff. 

Tunica saxifraga, low plant with tiny pink flowers. 

Delphinium Belladonna, pale pink larkspur. 

Lilium speciosum roseum, pink Japanese lily. 

Phiox paniculata: A 
a. Peach Blow, pale pink. 
b. Pantheon, satiny rose, late. s 

Sedum spectabile, showy stonecrop, dull pink. 

Hardy Asters: 7 d 

a. Perry a Pink. b. Thomas Ware. c. Thirza. d. Elsie Perry. e. 

Climax. 
Statice latifolia, sea lavender, cloudy mass of hlossoms. 
Boltonia latisquama nana, dwarf holtonia, lavender pink. s 
Anemone Japonica, Japanese anemone, single and double, rose pink, and 
white named varieties. 
Hardy chrysanthemums: ` 

a. Hijos, large primrose pink, very early. 

b. Alma, soft pink. y 

c. Dindulu, large clear pink. 

d. King Philip, large rose pink. 

Hemlocks. 
Dicksonia punctiloba, hay-scented fern. d 
Antirrhinum, snapdragons, rose and silvery pink. 
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partially eliminated. 

Coincident with 
the foregoing bulbs 
were various charm- 
ing details: a dash 
of snowy white 
bloodroot; shy, pink 
and lavender hepat- 
icas; early pink 
saxifrage (with its 
heart-shaped leaves 
of bronze); a tiny 
viola of an exquisite 
ashes-of-rose color; 
and Primula dentic- 
ulata, rearing on 
erect stems its ball 
of lavender-p ink 
or white blossoms. 
Tucked in every va- 
cant spot were Eng- 
lish daisies and blue 
and pink forget-me- 
nots, The glaucous 
green foliage of the 
tall bleeding heart 
with its arching 
sprays of pink re- 
lieved the barren- 
ness of early spring. 
Its daintier cousin, 
Dicentra eximia, 
formed a border 
whose finely cut 
foliage and pink 
flowers were fresh 
until late in Septem- 
ber. Also, grey- 
green foliage harmonized so cun- 
ningly with the soft pink that I 
have planted Cerastium tomento- 
sum, Veronica incana, arabis and 
grass pinks for next year. 

The next mass effects consist- 
ed of Cottage and Darwin tulips 
in tones of clear pink, old rose, 
blush, carmine, primrose yellow 
and lavender. For a single 
strong accent there was the 
maroon black of La Tulipe 
Noire. The “Glare of the Gar- 
den” and Bouton d’Or were too 
intense and had perforce to be 
expurgated. In general only 
one or two blooms of a deeper 
note are required for accents. 

Accompanying these tulips 
were hosts of other spring flow- 
ers: snowy arabis, the miniature 
Tris pumila of sky blue and 
deep purple, pale yellow tufts of 
Alyssum saxatile var. Silver 
Queen, and the tiny pink buds 
and nodding blue bells of Vir- 
ginia cowslip. Above a mat of 
palest pink Phlox subulata var. 
Bride, the white porcelain bells 
of white grape hyacinths nodded, 
while close by the blue ones com- 
bined charmingly with white 
checkered fritillarias, In still 
another spot Scilla mutans rosea 
proved to be of exaetly the shade 
of pink desired. 


AFTER THE TULIPS 


Closely following the Darwin 
tulips, and in fact almost coin- 
cident with them, was a pastel 
effect composed of German iris, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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HE man who said these things was old enough to have his 
own philosophy of life. He was a lawyer of the old school— 
read his Blackstone as regularly as a preacher reads his Bible— 


fought in court and out of court, and had come to know the gold | 


of life when he saw it, and to choose the gold from the dross. 

He said that, for his purposes, the Decalogue was overcrowded. 
After sixty-five years of active life he had reduced the ten com- 
mandments to two. These two, he held, covered the murder and 
the stealing and the slandering and all the other prohibitions: of 
the old code. His are affirmative commandments, and they are 
very short: 

“Be happy.” 

“Make others happy.” 


+ 


T first these sounded to me like a cheap edition of the wishy- 
washy Pollyanna philosophy that has lately so corrupted the 
thinking of a lot of apparently sane folks. But the more I mulled 
them over in my mind, the more I saw the old gentleman was right. 
It is the bounden duty of men and women to keep as happy as they 
can, and to make others feel the same sort of joy. The man with 
the grouch is no longer the hero of our times. The man who re- 
fuses to share and help and lend a hand is not looked on as the 
mighty success he once was considered. The “cagey” Yankee who 
once on a day symbolized American business is being supplanted as 
a type by the.man whose labor is directed to the benefit and service 
of his fellows. 

Conceive what this means. The magnate who builds a railroad, 
the publisher who issues a magazine, the merchant who conducts 
a store can no longer run his business for his sole profit and plea- 
sure. If it is not founded on service it is doomed to failure. Now 
service simply means helping others, and helping others is only an- 
other term for making others happy. X 

But have I totally disregarded the old-lawyer’s first command- 
ment? Scarcely. For the man does not exist who can make others 
happy without making himself happy. 

All of which has a very important 
bearing on The Spring Gardening 
Guide which is the title of this issue of 
House & GARDEN. 
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ERE we are laying plans for the 

4 garden of this year. We have 
sketched in the contour of the land and 
located the beds. We know what an- 
nuals will go in when the tulips are 
blown. Like as not, by this time we 
have ordered the seeds and the shrubs. 

There will come hours in the warm 
spring air when we turn the soil and 
enrich it, when we plant the seed and 
cultivate the row.’ Hot summer days 
will come when we will breathe the 
perfume of myriad flowers and the sen- 
suous richness of the seared earth. 
Dusks will be ours—quiet mauve dusks 
when we will sit about and watch the 
countryside darken into night and ‘the 
stars come out and the fireflies hang 
their lanterns on stalk and branch. 
Then the crisp days of autumn when - 
bush and tree flame by the dooryard 
and Nature is consumed like a mighty 
hero on a pyre of her own making. 

A pleasant prospect, certainly. And 
if you labor to make such a garden the 
joy will be yours as a just return for 
the toil you have given. But—and this 
is the second commandment again—I 
am wondering if the man exists who 
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Gray is the city.as a gray-beard Jew. 

Steel, paper, shoes, a thousand sordid things, 
Crowd the dull windows, fill the humming hives, 
Busy the piteous-eager heart of: men. ‘, 


Yet on a day when light the wafting wind 

Teased the grim giant with a hint of spring, 

There between buildings broke the sunlight through, 
And lo! an arched dark window was ablaze 

With the gold splendor of the daffodils! 


Who said the day of miracles was done? 

I saw with my two eyes, and felt my heart 

Go fluting “April!” all the wintry day. 

And I shall never pass that way again 

Without remembrance of the swift surprise— 
Here in the sun the jonquils’ spendthrift gold; 
At the street's end the blue, resounding sea! 


—Sara Hamilton Birchall. 
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can possibly make and. keep a garden all to himself alone. 
A garden is a public place. Try to keep it beautiful for your- 
self.alone and see what happens. The neighbor hurrying to catch 
his train_of mornings will stop to look at the iris purpling by the 
doorstep, the motorist will throw on ‘his brakes and halt half way 
up the hill just to look at that 'mass of Oriental poppies against the 
wall. People will pass, and they will be happier for the’passing. 
Nature is on the side of the public. Build your wall never so 
high, but her winds will carry the seeds of that choice variety you 
reserved for yourself to a dozen different dooryards’ where they 
will bloom next season.to defy your selfishness.’ Plant your hedge- 
row never so thick but a hollyhock will nod a friendly greeting 
over the top and the elms will sweep their cooling branches. Lock 
the gate never so tight but the breezes will waft’ the odor of rose 
and hyacinth and mignonette to every passerby. You can no more 
make a garden for yourself than a man can conduct a business 
for himself. Nature will not let you do it. “The army of un- 
alterable law” will win the victory every time. i 


4 


GARDEN is a public service. It is your contribution to the 
community. And a community is good to live in according 
to the measure in which each citizen does his- share toward its 
betterment. i 
It is not enough that law and order be preserved. Such ideals 
are but one stage removed from the savage. Only the policeman 
with his truncheon stands between us and the cave man, if law and 
order are all we desire. No, it is the mark of civilization that men 
make gardens beautiful that-the town may be beautiful, that the 
joy of the tulips and the columbine which they plant and care for 
may be shared with those who pass by. mey 
It is logical, then, that when town fathers assemble to discuss 
the betterment of the community, they give serious attention to 
better gardens. To repeat what I said last year, better gardens 
mean better towns and better towns mean better men and women. 
In what manner these things come to 
pass I cannot say. Somewhere in his 
essays Emerson uses the figure of a 
pebble that a man throws into the sea. 
The ripples spread out and out—dimin- 
ishing, but still going until the faintest 
rhythm of that circle touches the shore 
of another land. What land and where 
he does not say. Nothing comes to an 
end. The circle touches something 
somewhere, sometime. 
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That is about the way with the fiow- 
ers you will plant this spring. Who 
will gain joy from them, you cannot 
say, nor when nor how. But. this you 
can be sure of—that they will bring 
joy and that happiness will be yours 
according to the measure with which 
you share it. This, after all, is the sum 
and substance of gardening. - : 

In his own fashion old Omar spoke 
these very truths. “I sometimes 
think. 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely 


Head. 

And this reviving Herb whose tender 
Green 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we 
lean— 


Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs 
unseen !” 
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Photograph by Gillies 


WROUGHT TRON ANDA ROUGH CAST 


Between wrought iron and rough cast plaster is an unique harmony. 

Both have vigor of line and finish, both have the naïve crudity that 

gives all handwork its charm. - Hence they combine well, as here in the 

gallery of the residence of W. W. Lawrence, Esq., at Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island. The architect was Mott B. Schmidt 
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Dating from some time between 1650 and 

1700 is an American desk box on a frame of 

mapte and oak. It is practically a table desk 
with drawers 


T= appeal of old furniture which 
has the merit of form, design and 
workmanship of high order is one that is 
not the reflection of a passing fad or 
fancy; it has come to be one of attach- 
ment and genuine sincerity. 

If it took the greater part of the 19th 
Century to teach us the futility of fixing 
our affections on exaggerated novelties, 
such as those which dimmed the reign of 
Queen Victoria and boomed the Bun- 
thornes of the eighties, the 20th finds us 


Somc timc between 1750 and 1775 was first 
made the Rhode Istand styte of desk with 
biock front, cabinet tap, ctassical cornice and 


brass fitments. The wood was mahogany 


GARDNER TEALL 


So finished have modern cabinet makers become that 
no antique piece exists but they can make a faith- 
ful reproduction of it. And the collection of faith- 
ful reproductions 1s a hobby all by itself. Here are 
X shown a few of the historic types after which copies 
: can be made. With two exceptions the photographs f 
A arz by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. t4 


In the period of the First Empire were 

made desks with drop fronts. Ormolu 

decorations distinguish it. Note the 
cut-in “knee-hole” 
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Another American type is the slant-top. It 

dates from about 1725. Thc frame is pine 

and the general lines are simple. Legs are 
turned but the stretchers are plain 
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Like the table desk opposite, this shows the 

same tendencies in construction, being a 

table with a drawer. substantial in line and 
construction. The wood is oak 


discriminatingly chastened. We are tak- 
ing out of our houses, those of us who 
can, the pieces of furniture that ought 
not to have been made, putting into their 
places old-time things of beauty, or when 
it is not possible for us to acquire veri- 
table antique pieces, the high-grade re- 
productions of old furniture that now 
grace the market and show no abatement 
in popular esteem. 

In classifying the hobbies of several 
thousand collectors who had stated their 


Of about the samc period as the block front 

shown opposite is this with a broken pedi- 

ment cornice and carved classical figures. 
Mahogany is the wood used throughout 


Above is a tambour desk open and closed. The name is derived from the sliding doors which made this desk the ancestor of our 
modern roll top. The wood is mahogany with satinwood inlay. It is Heppelwhite in design, made in America in the late 18th Century 


Photograph by Wallace 


An cxample of an old Queen Anne escri- 
toire in robin egg lacquer on walnut legs. 
The interior is cream lacqucr, 1760 


preferences, it was found that a 
greater number were interested in old 
furniture than in any one other sub- 
ject. This fact is not strange, when 
one comes to consider the utilitarian 
phase. Generally, the collector of old 
furniture starts in with the chance 
possession of two or three antique bits 
which, by inspiring interest.and ap- 
preciation, lead him to wish to bring 
the other house-furnishings into har- 
mony with the loveliness of the old 
pieces. Few collectors of antique 
furniture, of course, are without homes of 
their own, or the modern substitute—the 
long-lease apartment. The skill of the mod- 
ern restorer of old furniture accomplishes 


wonders with the battered derelicts of the 
houses of yesterday by making the old 
pieces to shine forth in their glory anew; 
all of which lends encouragement to the 
collector and new zest to his traditional 
delight in the “hunt.” 

Upon first thought, a collection of desks 
might seem like a mastodonian assemblage ; 
so it would be, if the collector placed them 
all in a row or all in a single room. But 
the house of today can accommodate—in- 
deed, finds necessary—more than a single 
desk in its furnishings. And so the collector 
of old furniture has another impetus in his 
search, a utilitarian one. Under the term 


The block front style of desk was also made in 
Rhode Island in the 18th Century without the 


top section. Mahogany has been used 
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Photograph by Wallace 


A fine William and Mary escritoire was 
made with a simple hood top in burr 
walnut inlaid with seaweed marquetry 


of desk we may include the various 
éscritoires, bureau-bookcases (book- 
case-bureaux) and the secrétaires. 
All of these, in common with our 
cabinets, tall-boys and so on had their 
origin in the chest or coffer of the 
Middle Ages. To the bottom of the 
chest came to be added a drawer. 
Next, side doors instead of a top lid 
came into fashion, and in this man- 
ner followed the many steps that 
led to the development of the piece 
of furniture we designate, for con- 
venience, the desk. 

It is not possible to tell just when the 
earliest desks were made. The desk is 
(Continued on page 68) 
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CURLES NECK FARII 


THE VIRGINIA RESIDENCE 
of C. K. G. BILLINGS, Esg. 
ON THE JAMES RIVER 


Photograpbs by courtesy of Joseph P. Day 


The house, Southern Georgian in 
architecture, stands on a high 
bluff commanding a great sweep 
of the Jamcs River and fields 
that during the Civil War were 
fought over by the armies of the 
North and South. The wide 
portico that graces the front of 
the mansion—a property recent- 
ly placed on the market—is 
characteristic of the region 


Simplicity is found in both the 
architectural background and the 
furnishings of the dining-room. 
A high paneled wainscot circles 
the room. To one side is a’ 
Colonial mantel with a simple. 
over-mantel panel above. The 
furniture is such as is required 
` for the quieter entertainment 
- and life of a country house far 
remote from the city 


The spirit of the rural South is 
found in the hospitable door- 
‘ways and the comfortable jfur- 
nishings that make ‘for simple, 
dignified country living. The 
living-room shown to the right 
is an example of the type of 
furnishing that a country estate 
of this magnitudc—it is some 
5,000 acres—requires 
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Endive well deserves attention as a salad plant, but it should never 
be served alone. In combination with butterhead lettuce and French 
dressing it is delicious 
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Naumburger is one of the finest butterhead lettuces. 
splendid 10” heads in fifty-five days from the time seeds are sown, 
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It perfects 


but it is not a good midsummer sort 


Pak SALA 


D BOWL 


As It Should Be Filled Is Simple Enough When You 
Know What Plants to Grow and How to Grow Them 


URS being a family of salad lovers, I 

found myself more or less in “deep 
water” the year around. The more exact- 
ing one’s requirements become, the more 
one realizes the limitations of markets. So 
I finally decided to take the bull by the 
horns, to study the subject from the ground 
up, with the result that the salad problem 


has become a salad blessing in which tasty, . 


flavory lettuce plays a most important part. 

Since lettuce forms the most popular 
basis of all salads, I began to study it first. 
Few things I. have attempted proved more 
intricate than the correct selection of sorts 
which would best serve my purpose. It 
developed that there are four distinct types, 
and of these I finally selected the kinds 
which, to judge from the’ descriptions, 
seemed to measure up to the requirements 
in nearly ideal fashion. 

Of course, there were some disappoint- 
ments. When I tried to grow in summer 
sorts recommended for spring use’ only, 
they quickly turned bitter and grew seed 
Stalks instead of heads. Again, when I 
proceeded to prepare salads from heads 
grown during August, using 
the same dressing as I did 
for the more delicately fla- 
vored spring crops, the’ re- 
sults were disappointing. 
The sum and ‘substance of 
my experience inspired this 
discourse on, salads, offered 
here for the benefit of those 
home gardeners who like 
them as well as we do. 


Letruces WORTH GROWING 


There are four distinct 
classes of lettuce, the indi- 
vidual members of which 
differ very little in general 
characteristics but very 
much in habit. Some grow 
very quickly, making big 
bunches of leaves, and then 
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Among the crispheads dependable for summer 
use Ieeverg is a worthy leader. it matures in 
sixty-five days from sowing 


Prizehcad at the left and Black-seeded Simpson beside it. 
is one of the best extra early, loose-leafed sorts, and should be in 
every salad garden 


The iatter 


go to seed. Others make firm heads in the 
spring, but “shoot” seed stalks as soon as 
hot weather approaches. | Still others are 
very slow growers, but they also form the 
most solid heads and go to seed only after 
trying hard to rot inside before bursting. 
The earliest of all lettuces to yield crisp, 
tender salads in the spring I found to be 
the loose-leaf sorts. After trying quite a 
number, I decided that Black-seeded Simp- 
son served my purpose in as nearly ideal 
fashion as any. It was ready for use, with 
fine, big plants about.10” in diameter, in 
forty-five days after seeds were sown. It 
remained in perfect condition for two weeks 
—at least four days longer than any of the 
other extra early spring sorts. As a result, 
it stayed in fine condition for flavory salads 
just about a week longer, when my prize- 
winner among the butterhead lettuces— 
Naumburger—yielded its first fine heads. 


For Later Use 


Naumburger, or Tenderheart, as it is 
called by some, perfected its attractive light 
green 10” heads in exactly fifty-five days 
from the time the seeds were 
sown. TI have tested and 
tasted many lettuces during 
the last fifteen years, but I 
have never found one to 
surpass in flavor this splen- 
did butterhead sort, especial- 
ly when prepared for salad 
with the French dressing to 
which I shall refer later. 


When later sowings of 
Naumburger produced seed 
stalks or “bolted,” as the ex- 
perienced gardener calls it, 
the crisphead lettuces saved 
the day. The most attrac- 
tive and dependable of these 
proved invariably to be Ice- 
berg. The first heads are 
generally ready in sixty-five 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A Cottage in a New York Flat—The Apartment 


of. Louis 


Ahaz, the Inky Ethiopian, takes you up in 
the iron cage to the tenth floor, deposits 
you in a bleak hall before a fireproof door. 
You ring the bell. The door opens. And 
you step into the jolliest little cottage this 
side o Devon. Above is one end of the 
big studio that serves as the dining-, 
painting-, and living-room. The walls are 
golden grass cloth and the ceiling is 
golden too. The furniture, simple fumed 
oak and wicker, fits well into the scheme 


On the top of the page opposite is the 
other end of the studio. A big, over- 
stuffed davenport in blue fills one end. 
Bizarre pillows are stacked on it. Above 
is a semi-circular mirror in a blue frame. 
The sconces at either side are blue 
touched with orange. The little table to the 
left has an orange tray on a blue frame. 
Golden orange and true blue is the per- 
vading combination. The rug has a deep 
pile in a rich golden tone. The color 
effects are interesting and restful. The 
room has the advantage of large spaces 


Fancher, Esq., the 


Photographs by the Johnston-Hewitt Studios 


Illustrator 


Because it had to serve a twenty-four hour 
purpose, the utilitarian objects were so 
arranged as to be both compact and con- 
venient. Between meals the sideboard 
dresses ranks with orange and blue 
candlesticks and an orange tray, and looks 
perfectly in place. In the halt is a built- 
in cabinet to hold the family jewels, Mr. 
Fancher’s scraps of paper and tubes of 
paint, together with sundry overshoes, um- 
brellas, hats and dinner jackets, all neatly 
arranged and decoratively concealed 


The photograph directly opposite shows 
the artist as carpenter and his wife as 
painter. (Mr. Fancher wielded the ham- 
mer and Mrs. Fancher the paint brush— 
she being also the designer of these deco- 
rations.) The white shelves with their 
Breton pottery connect up with the white 
woodwork of the.room. The curtains are 
blue calico with orange fringe. Two little 
love birds (see the blur) perch on a rod 
above the shelves. If you despair of 
making that ghastly flat livable, here is 
ene way of doing it—love birds and ail 
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Real Quality in Diminutive Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Cherries and Apricots — The Necessary Culture 


le your first impulse is to ask “What does 
it cost?” you had better skip this article. 
It is directed to the person who wants qual- 
ity first of all. Yes, to be sure, we all want 
quality, but here I am using the word in its 
fullest significance. And the searcher for 
quality: first is usually one who does not 
study every penny to figure how many dol- 
lars’ return it will yield. : 
Fraukly, I do not consider the dwarf fruit 
tree a really sound commercial proposition. 
There may be some cases where it could be 
advantageously treated in a commercial 
way, but generally speaking it is for those 
' who want orchids for their buttonholes, and 
straight Havana cigars—in fact, for people 
who are really looking for the highest stand- 
ard of quality and are willing to pay for it. 
I am not trying to frighten anyone about 
the cost of dwarf fruit trees, for their prices 
are by no means prohibitive; but where you 
get ten apples from the ordinary standard 
tree you will get-but one from the dwarf. 
The quality will be of the best, but disre- 
garding the many other factors that make 
the dwarf fruit trees so desirable, and judg- 
ing only by the pound for pound return, the 
standard type outweighs the dwarf. On 
the other hand, in the proportionate quan- 
tity of fruit produced, the dwarf trees are 
far preferable. When you see 
these sturdy little fellows car- 
rying a load of fruit that even 
the larger type wouldn't be 
ashamed of, you can’t help ad- 
miring them sincerely. 
Disregarding economics, there 
are a number of sound, logical 
reasons for planting the 
dwarfs. Of these I would 
place quality first, for surely 
there is nothing more worthy 
of our efforts. There is no 
class of trees of any descrip- 
tion that bears fruit of as high 
a standard, because of the bet- 
ter care they get. The situa- 
tion is analogous to that of a 
person with a good suit of 
clothes, and another with a 
cheap one—there is more in- 
volved, and so better care is 
taken. And be it known that ‘ 
among the real aristocrats of 
the fruit family, the dwarfs are 
the acknowledged blue bloods. 


Wuar Tuey WiLL Do 


The dwarf fruit trees are 
particularly valuable to those 
who want quick results. Of 
course, you can’t pick any 
fruit the day after planting, 
but you can get a fair crop the 
second season from planting, 
and if you get good stock which 
has been properly handled you 
will get some fruit the first 
season. This may sound like a 
fairy tale, but it is not. I 
planted a number when they 
were in full flower after having 


WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


been delayed somewhere in transit, and they 
carried considerable fruit the same season. 

To people with very limited, grounds, the 
dwarf brings within their grasp the possi- 
bility of having their own fruit, from their 


‘own grounds. The little fellows can be con- 


fined to a degree beyond our imagination 
and still continue to give results. Where 


possible it is advisable to give them a rea- 
sonable amount of growing space, but if 
necessary to reduce the growth to the small- 
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Tomatoes or flowering planis can be 

trained on the wires until such time as 
the trees will need the entire trellis 


Part of the fun of raising dwarf fruits is training them. With a 
strong wire trellis as a foundation, a beautiful pleached alley can 


be created in a few years 


è, a ` Sow 


Summer pruning is a great factor in producing quality. It should 
be done around the middle of July, or as the growth requires. 


The low branches assist the work 
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est possible allowance, they can be trained 
on a trellis of some sort and the space they 
occupy need not be much more than that 
given a climbing rose bush. 

One of the greatest assets of the dwarf 
tree is the ease with which it can be prop- 
erly cared for. This is another reason why 
the trees get better care, for they are under 
the closest scrutiny at all times and any dis- 
ease or attack of inŝects is at once percept- 
ible. There are no ladders to climb, and 
spraying is easily done with a hand pump 
of the smallest type. With them, thinning 
the fruit becomes a pleasure instead of an 
effort. Summer pruning is also within our 
reach. This practice is out of reason with 
the high headed type of tree, and if done as 
it should be and the other cultural require- 
ments properly attended to, fruit trees will 
bear annually instead of following the bien- 
nial habits of a great many of our standards. 

Another important argument in favor of 
dwarfs is that because of their sturdy habit 
they are little affected by wind storms which 
often ruin quantities of regular fruit by 
causing it to fall before it is ripe. Then 
again, the dwarfs have so much less growth 
to sustain that they can be used in garden 
effects without killing adjoining plants by 
robbing the soil of every bit of fertilizer; 

and casting a very short shad- 

ow, they are possible in 

either the vegetable or the 
me flower garden. 


WHAT THEY ARE 


The dwarf fruit tree can be 
had in a number of forms, the 
trained types coming in fan 
shape, cordons of various 
trainings, horizontals, U-shape, 
gridirons, etc. These, of 
course, require a trellis of some 
description, or they can be 
trained against a wall, the side 
of a building, or some similar 
surface. These trees are ex- 
tremely ornamental, and can be 
used in garden effects of vari- 
ous kinds; they are attractive 
when in flower, and are both 
interesting and pleasing after 
the blooming period, 

` Dwarfs must be grafted, else 
you cannot confine them. Some 
unscrupulous dealers send out 
very low headed standard trees 
as dwarfs, so get your trees 
from a reliable. source. Pears 
should be grafted on quince 
stock, thus giving them the 
short jointed, dwarf habit of 
the quince without in any other 
respect changing the character- 
istics of the tree. The Para- 
dise or Doucin stock has the 
same effect upon the apple 
when the latter is grafted to it. 
Peaches should be worked on 
the plum, which is the best bar- 
gain we can make in this case, 
(Continued on page 82) 
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jie fetes of medieval times isin that rich blunder of the 
upon the walls and counters > of the metropolitan galleries 


EAST 


Now Being Purchased by Americans 


for 


T is an interesting experience to attend 
one of the big dealer's sales. He has 
the collection, perhaps, of some Italian, 
French or English aristocrat, fine antiques 
shipped to New York under heavy insur- 
ance, and unpacked with a delicacy beyond 
the conception of any but an egg merchant. 
Or it may be the collection of a departed 
Wall Street money-king, whose heirs have 
a notion that the money would be more use- 
ful to them than the art. 

You are probably surprised at the mag- 
nificent air of the rooms themselves. The 
thought of luxury was not associated in 
your mind with the thought of sales by auc- 
tion, yet here are deep-carpeted, high-gal- 
leried chambers, murmurously alive with 
visitors in silks and furs. 

The collection has been on display for 
several days, and many of those present 
were here before and have now come re- 
solved on a plan of action; these are pre- 
occupied and finger their watches a little 
impatiently. Others are making a hurried 
tour of investigation, jotting a note now and 
again. Everyone carries an expensively 
prepared catalogue that has been lovingly 
compiled by the cognoscenti and printed in 
the best typographical taste. 


HE auctioneer is a mortal shrewd fel- 
low. He has to be or he wouldn’t be 
where he is. He looks around him with a 
keen glance and you have half a notion that 
he knows how much money there is in your 
pocket. You are sadly conscious that your 
limit is thirty dollars, or fifty, or whatever 
it is, and you bear yourself accordingly. 
The law of the great auction rooms is, 
quite simply, that the highest bidder gets the 
article bid for. Reserve prices are the rare 


the Glorification of Their 


CLIFFORD POPPLETON 


exceptions. The stuff is there to be sold for 
what it will fetch-and your dollar is as good 
as the next man’s. If competition is scarce 
you may buy a fine antique cheap, and if it 
is rife prices go sky-high. Do you think it 
would be interesting to have a book that was 
printed two hundred and thirty years ago? 
One went for fifty cents in a famous auc- 
tion room recently. The man who bought it 
might have been willing to pay twenty times 
the amount, or fifty, but he waited until he 
saw that no one else was going to bid, and 
then he said mildly, “Half a dollar.” 

At the same sale a copy of Burns’ poems 
with an autograph note from the poet 
fetched the sum of nine hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. 


Boe to pick up the thread again, ob- 
serve that dealer over there, leaning, 
regardless of rules, against one of the exhib- 
its, a heavy Jacobean cabinet. So far he has 
shown little interest in the sale, but now the 
auctioneer calls “53 A.” This lot is the fig- 
ure of a child in bronze by an Italian sculp- 
tor of the 16th Century. 

“What am I bid for 53 A?” 

Silence. 

“Come, give me a start please.” 

Silence. 

“T can’t sell it unless someone will give 
me a start. May I say ten dollars, will you 
let me say ten, it’s a fraction of what it 
cost.” 

- Ten.” 

The languid dealer has spoken. 

“Ten I am bid, ten, ten, twenty, twenty, 
twenty, fifty, fifty, fifty, fifty, a hundred, a 
hundred, one hundred dollars I am bid.” 

Ah, Mr. Dealer, this is no “snip.” Two 
more bidders have jumped in. An attendant 


Homes 


puts the laughing bronze girl down on a 
table where she may be examined by late- 
comers. The clear, modulated voice of the 
auctioneer runs on firmly and fluently. 
Subtly he is conveying to you something 
more than that he is bid one hundred dollars 
for 53 A. 

“One hundred, one hundred, one hun- 

A bald fact, true, but listen again. Is 
there nothing else? 

“One hundred, one hundred, one hun- 
dred.” 

There is a quality of restrained surprise 
in his tone. You feel that someone is 
wounding him in his finest sensibilities ; you 
are not sure that so sensitive a man should 
be an auctioncer; he is as thin-skinned as 
the princess in the fairy tale who could feel 
a pea through several feather beds. : 

“One hundred, one hundred, where’s my 
hundred and twenty-five?” 

The bidding is against the languid dealer, 
who now raises his eyebrows an eighth of 
an inch. 

“One twenty-five I have, one twenty-five 
I have, where’s my fifty; one fifty I’m bid, 
one fifty, one fifty, one seventy-five, one 
seventy-five, two hundred dollars, two hun- 
dred dollars I have.” 


HARP eyes, these auctioneers have, for 
the slight, significant movement. A 
peculiar glint in the eye, a nod hardly per- 
ceptible to the casual observer, or a slight 
twitch of the catalogue—they are all bids 
among the experienced. 
“Two hundred, two hundred, two hun- 
dred.” 
Still a bald announcement, but his tone is 
(Continued on page 74) 
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CONTINENTAL 

COLOR FOR 

AMERICAN 
HOMES 


OMING down the 
Lago di Garda you 
can see them—clusters of 
them clinging to the hill- 
sides like great brilliant 
clouds. You can see them 
in the sleepy villages of 
Bavaria and in the hamlets 
of Switzerland. For the 
native of the Continent has 
always painted the exterior 
of his house in brilliant 
colors and vivid designs. 
Crude though the technique 
may be, it lends an air of 
genuine interest to the 
house and indicates with 
what care and pride the 
owner has built it. 
Here in America we have 
not gone much beyond tint- . 
ing and. painting our stucco 


houses, and the exteriors. 
on which rich. decoratidis: (9 @ 


have beén lavished are few 
indeed. Perhaps the ab- 
sence of these decorations 
is due to the fact that 
Americans are only now. 
arriving at an appreciation 
of the value of strong col- 
ors in decoration. Doubt- 
less, another generation will 
see exterior color more in 
use, and perhaps more dec- 
orative mural paintings. 
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Taylor & Levi, Architects. 
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+- The:wdlls of the.residence of Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins -dt Norfolk, Conn., 
have.been frescoed with Slavic figures and borders. 
was the artist. 


Panels have been painted on the upper facade of 


Mr. Dorl’s Bontempi Villa on 


the Palisades, N. Y. 


The subject is madern and the colors brilliant 


such murals 


On this page are glimpses 
of two American homes that 
are decorated with paintings 
laid directly on the stucco 
wal]. One is the residence of 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins 
at Norfolk, Connecticut. 


Architecturally, the house is a 


bungalow save at one end 
where the living-room has 
been carried up a second story 
to provide for a gallery at one 
end and an upper row of win- 
dows. The timbers, which 
are exposed, are solid chest- 
nut painted and left to weath- 
er. The entirety of the ex- 
terior wall, except where 
these timbers cut through the 
plaster surface, has been fres- 
coed. The general back- 
ground is a tawny tone and 
the figures, inscriptions and 
border designs are adaptations 
of old Slavic forms and peas- 
ant sayings painted in bril- 
liant reds, greens and yellows. 
The artist was W. de Left- 
wich Dodge, the well-known 
mural painter. 

The difficulty that confront- 
ed Mr. Dodge in the execu- 
tion of his work was that the 
painting had to be done while 
the cement was still wet. 


W..de. Leftwich Dodge 
The position here, under the eaves, is the proper one for 
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Frescoes And Painted 
Borders That Give 


Life To The Stucco 
House 


Moreover, the positions of 
some of the frescoes were 
not conducive to their per- 
manence, for the pictures 
require the overhanging of 
eaves to protect them 
against inclement weather. 

The other residence il- 
lustrated is the home of 
Mr. Dorl, on the Palisades. 

The walls were especially 
designed to provide for 
murals up under the eaves. 
In long panels between the 
stucco pilasters were paint- 
ed sections of a large fres- 
co showing maidens walk- 
ing through a flowery field. 
The work is modern in 


-character and the colors are 


brilliant. In time, of 
course, they will tone down 
and blend with the color 
of the walls. Try to vis- 
ualize the facade of this 
house without the murals, 
and their value at once be- 
comes evident. 

Murals such as these, or 
designs of a simpler char- 
acter, are perfectly feasible 
for many styles of stucco 
houses. The decoration 
may be nothing more than 
a stenciled band of color 

(Continued on page 98) 
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While the entirety of the exterior of the Jenkins 
bungalow has been given a tawny ground coat, 
frescoes have been painted in the larger spaces 
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CUSHIONING THE COUCH AND 
THE DAY BED 


Much of the distinction of a couch or day bed is due to the cushions 
that are upon it and the way they are placed. They are like the 
trimming on a hat. You can utterly rusn the looks of that model 
by sewing the goura in the wrong place and you can miss half the 
ahem of that Adam day bed by failing to have the right cushions in 


the right place. This page is one of a series devoted to these small 
points of decoration. In January, curtains were shoun; in February, 
French doors. If your individual decoration problem still remains 

The Information Service, House & Garpen, 445 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


unanswered, write 


On an Adam day bed of this type of enamel wood and cane there should 

be used, first of all, the foundation cushion. At either end should rest 

a long tubular bolster cushion and over them two flat square pillows. 

Such materials as taffeta, striped or plain, or certain of the more formal 
linens may be used 


The day bed or coueh of Colonial design 
can be upholstered in a glazed chintz 
when in the bedroom. It should have the 
simplest form of lingerie pillows, showing 
neither lace nor embroidery, but a crisp 
rufie trimming. As a day bed of this 
character is intended for use with simple 
furnishings, the pillows should be in 
keeping ` 


Below is shown thé solution of a day bed 
problem. Between the rooms was a wide 
door whieh was elosed up. Against this 
was hung a soft yellow silk curtain. The 
over-curtains and valanee are of pale, 
eool, green taffeta with a tiny frilling of 
yellow whieh finishes the turn back hem. 
The day bed is covered in the same green 
taffeta piped in yellow, and at either end, 
by day, is an unusual oval pillow. Agnes 
Foster Wright, Decorator 


Visualize an ivory white Continental type 
of day bed, decorated in small designs of 
black and with a toueh of brilliant color. 
It is covered in black satin with one tubular 
bolster pillow of black satin decorated with 
jade green and with a jade green button at 
each end. Against this is placed an ivory 
white satin eushion with a center motif 
combining jade green, black and pale lemon 
yellow. Tassels and binding of pillow are 
lemon yellow with a touch of jade green 
and black 


The popular form of curved wieker settee 

requircs this style of cushioning. The 

cushions which should repeat in design the 

featurcs of the settee, may be of gay linen 

or chintz, or of heavy duck or linen, with 

futuristic decorations that might be worked 
in worsted 
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THE LEGENDS OF THE 


MODERN NURSERY 
AGNES FOSTER 


HE most disenchanting moment of 
one’s life comes when one goes back 
and visits his old nursery. 

How Time has shrunk it! The ceiling 
is not limitless after all, nor are the closets 
great, dark, mysterious holes. It is really 
a skimpy, homely little room. 

But pity be to the grown-up who cannot 
smile at the gouge on the window sill that 
he made with his first knife thirty years 
ago, or at the putty holes in the headboard 
he picked out with his finger-nail one early 
Sunday morning, or the bare front leg of 
the rattan chair he carefully unwound on an 
interminably rainy afternoon! 

Nurseries are planned with more care 
today than they used to be, and the man of 
thirty years hence will have a richer heri- 
tage in the legends of his nursery. 


WHAT NURSERIES ARE For 


Happily it is now seldom that the nurs- 
ery must also serve as the children’s bed- 
room. When it must be used for a bedroom, 
the children should have their suppers in 
another room, because it is unpleasant for 
them to be fed and put directly to bed in 
the same room. Children never sleep as 
well due to the excitement of supper and 
the odors. It is an established psychologi- 
cal fact that playing and eating in one room 
and then being put to bed in another is con- 
ducive to the refreshing, restful sleep of 
children. If this arrangement is imprac- 
ticable, the nursery should be thoroughly 
aired and put in order while the children 
are supping elsewhere. 

The nursery should be considered the 
child’s inviolate domain. His playthings 
should be kept at a 
sacred and he 
should be permit- 
ted to have some 
say about their | 
disposition. Chil- | 
dren have queer | 
fancies: they like 
to keep certain 
toys in certain | 
corners and on i 
certain shelves. 
Why | shouldn’t 
they? We grown- 
ups have a favor- 
ite corner for our 
glove box and an- 
other for our 
handkerchiefs, 
and we wish them 
lepi there. 
Thwarting a 
child’s fancies in 
these small mat- 
ters may make 
him whiny and 
broken-spirited. 

In the first 
planning of the 
room, provide 
sufficient shelv- 
ing, closet and 
play-box space to 
accommodate the 
toys and trap- 
pings of the shield. 
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hold plenty of toys. 


For the nursery or garden playhouse 
an iron-worker has made a “Cow-jump- 


ing-over-the-moon” weathervane. The 

outdoor size, 6’ high and 3’ wide, $65. 

The smaller, 3' high and 18” wide, $45. 

The squirrel mud scraper, 12” wide, 
7 


And make it an unbroken rule that things 
are to be picked up and put in their places 
each night before bed-time. 

The best finish for a nursery wall is semi- 
gloss paint, which is easily washed. It 
should be of a cheerful cream or light yel- 
low tint. Avoid strong tones. 


In the residencc of Captain J. H. Poole of Detroit is a playroom especially designed to 
Low benehes circle the room and all the furniture is diminutive. 
The small table is just the thing for teas and fine crayon work! 
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The walls should not be covered with 
brilliantly colored, grotesque figured paper. 
It is exciting and soon becomes tiresome to 
the child. A child is easily impressed by 
surroundings and reacts to them. If the 
decoration 1s crude and grotesque, his men- 
tal conception cannot help but reflect some 
of that crudeness. If the walls have a plea- 
sant, refining line with a border of delicate 
fairy tale pictures, he is equally sure to be 
affected by them. 

When a frieze is used it should be placed 
high enough to be a mysterious decoration 
to the child. It should be well designed, 
prefcrably of some fairy tale subject. A 
black silhouette border of fairies is to my 
mind the most charming nursery decora- 
tion. Ft has a mysteriousness about it and 
possibilities around which the child’s own 
imagination can weave a story. Moreover, 
it is really decorative. If, on the other 
hand, one wishes a pictorial paper, nothing 
could be better than the Kate Greenaway 
paper of “The Months.” The colors are 
soft and the figures are quaint and charm- 
ing, with a direct child appeal. 


Watt CoLors AND MIRRORS 


It is well to have the nursery walls wash- 
able, because in the case of a diptheritic 
throat or a semi-contagious sickness, the 
walls may be washed down with a disin- 
fectant. Then, too, young artists’ strivings 
may be more easily washed, than rubbed 
away from wallpapers, as they are usually 
penciled with a strong, heavy line which 
was intended to “stay put.” 

Soft rose and blue are nice, suitable 
colors to use, though children sometimes 
have a funny 
prejudice against 
l these colors, 
| whereas they in- 

variably like yel- 
f low. Grey, dark 
red or dark blue 
or the eternally 
neutral buff are 
bad nursery col- 
ors as they have 
no response for 
childhood. 

It is well to 
have a low mir- 
ror on the wall 
for two reasons, 
and perhaps for 
as many reasons 
it is well not to; 
but we must not 
anticipate our 
children being 
vain or priggish. 
If a nursery has 
a mirror, a soli- 
tary child is not 
so apt to be lone- 
some. There is 
always another 
dancing, jumping 
little child just on 
the other side of 
that looking- 
glass frame. 
Also, if a child 
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can sometimes see 
himself messy as 
well as hearing that 
he is—children be- 
ing uncertain vis- 
ualizers—he is apt 
to keep himself 
cleaner and in bet- 
ter order. A cer- 
tain amount of 
vanity saves nurse 
and mother; be- 
sides, who can 
blame a child who 
finds her own re- 
flection entertain- 
ing to look upon? 

Painted panels 
in the children’s 
room are a luxury 
that is not prohibi- 
tive. There are 
many artists that 
do quaint and 
charming designs 
and they make of 
the nursery a spot 
of joy and wonder. 
The panels should 
have a story to tell, 

a fable or rhyme ‘ 
On, a fair y tale wis J. Sloane, Decorators 
which years have 
proved to be of 
everlasting child- 
hood interest and 
value. By all means consider their use. 

Lithographs from portfolios and child- 
hood verses may be framed as panels and 
add much interest to the nursery.. These 
pictures are usually painted in flat, clear 
tones and lend themselves admirably to use 
as panel pictures. 

Birthday, Christmas and Valentine cards, 
instead of being pinned up on the wall, 
could be kept in a flat, wooden box prettily 
decorated. In this way they can be kept 
clean and serve as an amusement for a sick 
or rainy day. It is having no place for such 
things that makes clutter. 

Windows, through which the south or 
southwestern sun should come, may be 
low and small paned, for 
protection against being 
broken, a saving in the cost 
of replacing, and the pre- 
vention of a child's falling 
out. It is best to have the 
windows on adjoining, not 
opposite walls, to avoid 
danger of draughts. 


SUITABLE CURTAINS 


The curtaining should be 
washable. A pretty light 
sunfast or a small figured 
cretonne is excellent, and 
the patterns procurable are 
enchanting. Scrim curtains 
with an inch binding of 
pink or blue on the curtain 
sides and on the ruffled val- 
ance give a pretty effect. 
The same may be done on 
the bed covers, if the scrim 
is sufficiently heavy. Aplain 
heavy fabric is too easily 
soiled with sticky fingers to 
be used in the nursery. 
The best combination is a 


At one end of the Poole playroom is the supper eorner. 
eupboard to the left is painted, “A place for everything and everything in its place.” 
Meaning that you must put away your toys before you can have supper 


They are dueky things, these curtain 
pulls for the nursery window. The 
cords are white silk; ends are dises 
enameled white and painted blue, 
ycllow, red and green. $1 a pair 


On the drawers of the plaything 
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thin window hang- 
ing introducing 
some color as de- 
scribed and a small 
figured cretoune as, 
upholstery. 

An English 
block print with its 
beautiful clear 
fresh colorings and 
excellent design is 
extremely good for 
a nursery. The 
prints come ina 
quality of soft, 
finely woven cotton 
that makes them 
easily laundered. 
In a narrow width 
they are adaptable 
for side curtains 
where one wishes 
to introduce some 
pattern at the win- 
dows. The same 
designs may be had 
in soft cream Shiki 
silk with scattered 
flowers and charm- 
ing designs and 
colorings, naive as 
Photograph by Gillies childhood itself. 

Soft bl ue. alba- 
tross with a little 
ribbon with picot 
edges in light yel- 
low would be a delicious winter nursery 
drapery. The furniture could be painted 
blue and striped in yellow. With a soft 
blue rug for the blue-eyed, golden-haired 
Little Lady—what could be more “suitable 
to her personality!’ The furniture could 
be upholstered in a narrow blue striped line 
with flowers and tiny birds, an inexpensive 
but distinctly childish pattern always to be 
found in the shops. 


CorNERLESS FURNITURE 


Wicker is excellent for nurseries because 
it has no sharp corners and it can be readily 
re-dipped when it becomes shabby. A 
vacuum cleaner or a good, stiff beating with 
a padded stick will keep it 
clean. Wicker tables,if used 
in the nursery, should have 
wooden tops, as wicker tops 
give an unsteady surface 
for tiny tea services and 
for fine crayon work! 

Wicker combines excel- 
lently with painted furni- 
ture andmahogany. It gives 
lightness and varicty, but it 
should always be stained or 
enameled. Unfinished wick- 
er furniture should nomore 
be used than unpainted 
wooden furniture. It is im- 


(Continued on page 96) 


Please examine this room with- 
out disturbing Curly Loeks. 
The table cover is white oil 
cloth with a Duteh girl in the 
eenter, 30” wide, $5. Side paper 
30” wide; buff or putty color; 
60 cents a yard up. The fricze 
in blue or mouse color is 10” 
dcep; 30 cents a yard up. Crib 
and combination wardrobe of 
ivory enamel, Dutch figures in 
bluc. Crib, 48” by 24” and’ 36” 
high. $35. Wardrobe, 36” long, 
18” deep and 42” high, $55 
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Informality should characterize the planting scheme of rhododen- 
drons. Here it is attained by the solid banks of bloom and their 
natural background of trees 


AS TO FLOWERING 
EVERGREENS 


RACE TABOR 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


Besides the white, rhododen- 
drons may be had in varying 
tones of pink and red 


Viewed singly, the flower 
heads show unexpected deli- 
cacy of form and texture 


deal more to the layman, 
I am sure, than ‘the more 
technical “broad leaved 
evergreens” of scientific 
precision. Besides, they 
are not so very broad 
leaved, literally—save by 
comparison, perhaps, with 
the needle leaved species 
which commonly pose as 
the entire family under 
the general name of 
“evergreens.” 

It is, it seems to me, 
notable that the showiest 
flower in American woods 


LL evergreens pro- 
duce flowers, of a 
kind; but not all produce 
flowers that are note- 
worthy to any but the 
simon-pure botanist. 

I am moved to the mak- 
ing of this pseudo-apol- 
ogy by reason of the 
botanist’s well known 
jealousy of exact terms. 
I stand in great awe of 
the botanist; and I know 
that I have not, strictly 
speaking, a right to dis- 
tinguish as “flowering” 
evergreens the plants 
which I am here about to 
consider. But it isa 
phrase that means a great 


An excellent example of 
rhododendron planting in a 
suitable hillside location 


March, r917 


is that of a purely American shrub 
which is evergreen in its habit, the 
native laurel or calico bush. In the 
masses of it which Nature plants, 
it furnishes a display of floral 
splendor hardly surpassed by any- 
thing in the world, and certainly 
rivalled by only a few things. Its 
near relative, the rhododendron, 
grows all over the world, practical- 
ly; but laurel is distinctly a North 
American species, 

These two belong to quite a 
wonderful plant family, a family 
which it is necessary to know if 
one is really to know anything 
about evergreen shrubs; and as the 
entire family shares to a marked 
degree the same likes and dislikes, 
and requires the same general care 
and attention, I am going to enu- 
merate such of its numbers as we, 
in our gardens, have occasion to 
become acquainted with. 


Tue Hearty FAMILY 


The name of this family is 
Ericacee to the botanist; to the 
man of common speech, heath. 
The heather of English moors has 
probably the greatest general pop- 
ularity of any of the breed, and 
has been praised in song and story 


In all cases, naturalism is the primary con- 

sideration when using the broad leaved ever- 

greens. About the house particular care 
Should be taken in accomplishing this 


When mass planting is followed with rhodo- 
dendrons, scraggly specimens must never be 
allowed in the foreground. 
should reach the ground in front, as here 


The foliage 


y 
| 
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with greater sentiment than all of 
the rest. All heathers are mem- 
bers of the family, and being so 
abundant have given the common 
name which they gained from the 
waste spaces whereon they grow 
—“heath”—to all their relations. 

So then we come to the rhodo- 
dendrons and the laurel and the 
azaleas, as well as to an interest- 
ing little shrub which is called 
Ifabrador tea or wild rosemary in 
the folk tongue—Ledum latifo- 
lium in formal speech. The leaves 
of this are somewhat aromatic 
and it is said that they were dried 
and used as a substitute for tea 
during the Revolutionary War. 
Many things served as such sub- 
stitutes in those days. 


PECULIARITY OF GROWTH 


Running the gamut in plant in- 
dividuality though they do, there 
is yet one thing which is especial- 
ly mentioned in connection with 
every one of these widely differing 
allied species, wherever they are 
deseribed and their habits noted: 
“grows best in a moist, peaty or 
sandy soil.” Without exception, 
this is their preference—“a moist, 

(Continued on page 60) 


The flowering evergreen shrubs do not com- 
bine well with deciduous sorts. <A distinct 
line of demarcation should separate them 


from such other plantings 
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Fawn is one of the 
recognized colors. This 
dog, Prince von Weise- 
nau, is owned by 
Charles Ludwig 


N these days of electric burglar alarms 
and telephone connections the larger 
breeds of dogs fare badly. There is now but 
little demand for their strength and courage 
as a protection against unwelcome visitors 
about the country place. In the city, we are 
more and more inclined to give up the town 
house for the apartment, and they are frank- 
ly too much of a dog for a small room. Even 
the dog shows, to which so many breeds 
have owed their first burst of popularity, 
have been a positive drawback to the large 
varieties. Their board bills, when kept in 
kennels, are considerable, and express 
charges to and from the exhibitions, being 
based upon so much per pound per mile, 
have kept many with a true love for the 
great dogs from taking them up as a hobby. 
And yet a great, powerful, dignified dog 
adds a touch to the spacious hall or to the 
broad lawn that nothing else in the world 
can give. They fit perfectly into such sur- 
roundings, and they furnish them with a 
dignity and just the right suggestion of 
pride and strength. Moreover, it is not 
merely our imagination that makes us as- 
sociate nobility of character with a large 
dog. He is courageous without the necessity 
of being reckless, and he is calm and gentle 
because he is conscious of his strength. 


Wuy THE Dane Fits 
Because he has all of these desirable 
attributes of the large dogs and because 
with all his great size and powerful 
strength he is a dog of fine sym- 
metry and extreme gracefulness 
the Great Dane has continued to 
hold his own in this day of the ter- 
rier and the toy. It is rather curi- 
ous that the biggest of all the big 
dogs, the one whose very name is 
Great Dane, should have retained 
the favor once enjoyed by all big 
dogs in these times when size is no 
longer an especial recommenda- 
tion. He has done so because 
there is nothing unwieldy nor 
lumbersome about him—although 
an active dog he is never clumsy. 
Lithe and graceful as a tiger, 
with hard muscles that ripple un- 
der his fine satin coat with his 
every movement, he is an impres- 
sively powerful dog. His calm 
courage shines out of his bright 
eyes and shows plainly in the 
proud carriage of his great head. 
He fairly commands that the ad- 
jective “noble” be linked insepar- 
ably with his name. 


THE NOBLE 
A Country Place Dog of Fine Lineage 


and Exacting Points 


WILLIAMS HAYNES 


Photographs by R. W. Tauskey 


The Great Dane’s head is very expressive 
of his noble character. The head points of 
any breed of dogs are their most distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and Great Dane breeders 
have with great care developed the heads of 
their dogs to a point of fine perfection. The 
skull is long with a slight crease up the cen- 
ter. The cheeks must be as flat and smooth 
as possible. The foreface is long and broad 
and deep with a square, blunt muzzle and a 
large nose. If the bridge of the nose is not 
wide enough, the dog, when viewed in full 
face, looks snippy, and should the proper 
depth of the muzzle be lacking and the lips 
too tight and wanting in squareness, the dog, 
in profile, looks what fanciers call “snouty.” 
Of course, a combination of these two faults 
will quite ruin a Dane’s head, giving it a 
common, underbred appearance. The Dane’s 
correct expression, alert and masterful but 
without the slightest suggestion of mean- 
ness, depends very largely upon small, dark 
eyes set under prominent, well developed 
eyebrows. Neatly cropped and well carried 
ears add a great deal to the dog’s dashing 
aristocratic appearance, and in England the 
anti-cropping edict in force has been a severe 
handicap that the breed is only just begin- 
ning to overcome. 


TEUTONIC MEASUREMENTS 


The perfect symmetry of the Dane has 
been reduced to strict mathematical terms 
by his methodical German friends who have 
discovered that in a dog that is 30” tall at the 
foreshoulder, the line from the shoulder to 
the ground should be divided in half just at 
the point of the elbow and brisket. More- 
over, the line from the crupper, which is the 
top point of the hindquarters, to the ground 
should be just equal in length to the same 
line from the shoulders, and it should be cut 
into a third at the angle of the hip and flank. 


` 


DANE 


‘The elegantly built Dane, 
shown by Mr. O. Carley Harri- 
man's brindle Succabone Pyra, 
New York and Boston winner 
last year, is as lithe as a tiger 
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The harlequin wears 

a mottled coat that 

makes him an inter- . 

esting spot in the land- 
scape 


Extremely large dogs are very often taller 

at the crupper than at the shoulder, a fault 

that is usually combined with straight, stilty 

hindlegs, and straight hindlegs, in turn, re- 

sult in a jerky, ungraceful movement. So 

closely are proper conformation and the ele- 

gant grace of the breed bound up together 

that there is the best reascn for demanding 

perfect symmetry in the Dane. For this | 
same reason, dogs that are markedly lower ` 
behind than in front—a malformation stig- 

matized on the Continent as “hyena dog”— 

are in particular disfavor. ; 

The German measurements also require 
that the line down the back from the point 
of the shoulders to the crupper be one-sixth 
longer than half of the dog’s height. This 
is also the ideal length for his tail. It is an 
interesting, and alas, sometimes a disap- 
pointing thing, for a Great Dane owner to 
apply the yardstick—not the tape measure 
—to his dog to discover how he measures up 
to the perfect scale thus laid down. 

Other points that count in judging a Dane 
are the legs and feet, the tail, coat and color. 
The front legs should be straight and heavily 
boned; the hindlegs long, very muscular, 
with straight, low hocks. The feet are of 
good size, but they must be very compact 
and well knuckled up. The tail, which is 
thick at the base and tapers to a fine point, 
ought to reach just to the hocks. Of two 
evils, however, a tail that is too short is bet- 
ter than one that is too long. “Short, dense, 
and sleek looking” is the official description 

of the coat. It must be neither 
coarse and wiry nor of a silky 


a softness in texture. 


Tue REcoGNizED CoLORS AND 
PoINTS 


Five distinct colors are recog- 
nized: fawn; brindle; blue, which 
is a slatey grey; black; and harle- 
quin, or small, jet-black spots 
evenly distributed over a white 
ground. The German breeders are 
very scrupulous in mating to keep 
the different colors pure and dis- 
tinct, and while the fawns and 
brindles are interbred, and the 
blues, blacks, and harlequins, still 
to cross a harlequin with a brindle, 
for example, would be a mesal- 
liance but one degree worse than 
mating to a mastiff or greyhound. 

The different points that make 
up the typical dog are well summed 
up by the Standard of the Great 
Dane Club of England, which 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Photograph by Gillies 


=~ LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD 


James Brite, Architect 


At the top of the page is 
an end of the living- 
loggia in the residence 
of Herbert Lee Pratt, 
Esq., at Glen Cove, Long 
Island. The floor is of 
reddish brown tile set in 
white mortar with a 
border of limestone. The 
limestone has been 
carried up to the spring 
of the window arches; 
above that the walls are 
plaster. The furniture is 
wicker in brownish 
golden stain. A divan is 
shown, upholstered in a 
verdure pattern of reds 
and greens and black 
background. The pillows 
are black and white, and 
the shades are of black 
and white stripe 
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INTERIORS 


The design of this Little Portfolio is to assemble each month a group of rooms in which the distinction 


has been gained through opplying the principles of decorating, They olso show the trend of the mod 


os it is set by the latest work Bere decorators and architects. Invoriably do they contain helpful 
suggestions, But if your individual decoration problem is not suggested here, write 
Service, House & Garon, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


he Information 


Photograph by 

Johnston-Hewitt Studios 
In the apartment of Mr. 
Chauncey Olcott is a Uttle 
reception room off the 
living-room in which 
formality and hospitality 
have been well estab- 
lished in the furnishings. 
The walls and carpet are 
a light green. The furni- 
ture is painted. A day 
bed upholstered in yellow 
stripe silk proves an er- 
cellent fitment for the 
room. The curtains are 
mulberry silk with glass 
curtains of rose silk. The 
general color scheme of 
the room ts restful while 
the furniture and decora- 
tions give it personality 
and interest. It ig the 
sort of reception room 
that establishes the char- 
acter of the rest of the 
house—as that room 

should do 


Off the living-room is a little card room in 
striking colors. Panels of paper in. green. 
black, yellow and red alternate with painted 
panels in dark green with mouldings picked 
out in a lighter shade. The davenport is 
covered with a scarlet brocade. Curtains are 
red and the rug is a neutral tone. The furni- 
ture is Cuban rosewood upholstered in red. 
A green lampshade tones in with the walls 


In the dining-room the walls are hung with a 
linen rep of brown and putty color stripes. 
The rug has the same tones, At the windows 
hangs a blue and yellow linen with double 
sash curtains of cream scrim. The lighting 
fixtures are bronze, and the two mirrors, gilt. 
A three pancl sercen by the pantry door is 
of leather 


Frank C. Farley, Architect 
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Photographs by Johnston-Hewitt Studios 


The three rooms shown on this page are in the residence of F. F. 
Peabody, Esq., at Lake George, N. Y. Above is the living-room. The 
woodwork and ceiling are painted cream. The walls are covered with 
linen damask of a putty color. Blue and plum colored figured linen 
has been used for over-curtains with under-drapes of cream scrim. 
Walnut and mahogany furniture is combined. Chinese jars have been 
converted into lamps. By the fireplace stands a bronze candle stand- 
ard. The floor is stained dark and on it is laid an Oriental rug in 
which tan predominates 


March, 1917 


Photograph by Johnston-Hewitt Studios 


In the residence of Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne at Millbrook, N. Y.. is a Tudor 
room paneled in dark oak, that forms the architectural baekground for 
sturdy furniture of the same period. Above the paneling have been 
hung mounted heads. Wrought iron candelabra flank the fireplace. 
The chairs are deep and easy. It is a room of strong personality and 
definite historic affinities. The foeal point of interest is the fireplace. 
It is of Caen stone with carved over-mentel above, the designs being 
consistent with the period of the room. An Oriental rug is on the floor 
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Frank C. Farley, Architect 
Photograph by Jackson & Whitman 


A quiet bedroom eorner is a desideratum for 
any hame. It should be simple, restful and 
convenient. In this instance the furniture is 
mahogany and wieker, the curtains rose and 
white. On the walls is a twa toned stripe 
paper in rose. A tapestry firesereen in a 
gilt frame stands before the fireplace and 
over the mantel is a mirror of Colonial de- 
Sign in gilt. The waodwork is painted cream. 
A rose colored shade completes the color 
scheme 

Photograph hy Tehbs 

Elsie te Wol e, Decorator 

Dignity and comfort have been successfully 
created in the bedroom ta the left, which is 
in the residence of Armond G. Smith, Esq., at 
Center Island, L. I. The walls are tinted a 
pale green and the upholstering of the bed 
and its cover are of the samc tone satin. The 
rug is taupe. Some of the furniture is 
covered in rose and green, the remaining 
pieces being marquetry. The architeetural 
background of the room is formal in its 
pilasters and panels. Ovwver-door panels or 

grisailles are in low relief 
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MAKING 


Toe is a commonly accepted belief 
that good results cannot be counted on 
from your new garden the first season. This 
idea has sprung from the fact that first-year 
gardens are generally not as good as older 
ones. But this is, in most cases, because the 
gardener has not carefully analyzed the 
problem he had to meet. From force of 
habit, in nine cases out of ten, the new gar- 
den is prepared ‘in practically the same way 
as one that has been in use several years. To 
get the best results, however, the preparation 
should be quite radically different. 

The characteristics of any soil which most 

«directly affect its fertility are its physical 
condition; the amounts of available plant 
food ; the humus contained in it; the degree 
of inoculation by certain “friendly” or help- 
ful bacteria; and the amount of moisture 
contained. These are the factors—some- 
what prosaic, perhaps, but nevertheless all 
important—which determine whether you 
will have big roses and plenty of them, asters 
that you can cut by the armful, sweet peas 
as high as your head, tender and juicy beets 
and plump tomatoes, or struggling, half- 
starved, scrawny flowers and vegetables that 
will demand the apology from you to every 
visiting friend that this is only a “first-year 
garden, so don’t be hard on it.” 

To get at the root of the matter, let us 
make a comparison between the new soil and 
the old and see what can be done to improve 
the former and make it more productive. 


New Soir versus OLD 


First there is the question of physical con- 
dition. If you dig down about a foot or ‘so 
into the soil of an old garden, and then do 
likewise in the soil of a new garden, three 
things will at once strike your attention. 
First, on the old ground the top layer or sur- 
face soil is very much deeper ; secondly, you 
will notice that it falls apart and crumbles 
into much smaller pieces, being compara- 
tively free from large lumps, or, if there are 
any, they break up easily into small, crumb- 
like particles under a blow from the spade or 
fork; and thirdly, the color and character of 
the soil are quite distinct from the new soil, 
being darker, more uniform in texture, and 
more fibrous and loamy. Every time a plot 
of ground is dug and pulverized, every time 
it is hoed and cultivated, the result is to 
break the soil up into smaller and smaller 
particles. The addition of manures, the 
spading under of millions of plant roots, 
gradually fill it with vegetable matter which 
rapidly decays and gives it its darker color. 
The lower layer or subsoil gets mixed with 
the top soil, and makes a blend which is quite 
uniform in character to a considerable depth. 
This is usually a gradual process, but it can 
be hastened by the methods suggested in the 
following paragraphs. 

So far as the available plant foods are 
concerned, it is not so easy to distinguish 
between the old soil and the new. Available 
plant foods are combinations or forms of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and a few 
other plant food elements that will dissolve 
in the moisture present in the soil, and can, 
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How to Get Good Results the First Season in Your New Flower 
or Vegetable Garden, Hardy Border or Rose Planting 


Pr Fo ROCk WEILS 


therefore, be absorbed or taken up by the 
plant’s roots. There may be, for instance, 
the same amount of nitrogen in the sole of 
an old shoe, a piece of charred bone, a fork- 
ful of well rotted manure, and a spoonful of 
nitrate of soda. So far as the plant is con- 
cerned, there is a great difference. The ni- 
trogen in the nitrate of soda is available for 
use within a few weeks or months. That in 
the bone will become available only as it 
decomposes gradually during several years; 
while that in the shoe sole will remain latent 
or unavailable for many years, as only a very 
small part of its surface will decompose 
each season to become soluble in the soil. 
Right here there comes in another point 
which directly affects our problem of mak- 
ing new soil productive as quickly as possi- 
ble. If the nitrate of soda, the manure, the 
bone and the leather should each be thor- 


oughly ground up or pulverized before being. 


added to the soil, they will all be available 
for the plant’s use much more rapidly than 
if they were left in their original states. So 


WHAT YOU SHOULD HAVE TO 
MAKE A NEW GARDEN 


IMPLEMENTS 


Wheel hoe, according to type... .$4.50 to $9 


Warren NoPE. desis se eee 5 to 90 cents 
Square point spade. .....c. ccs. csere. $1.15 
Reel and marking line............... $1.65 
Steel bow takes c. 2s @eeccscenaan ae 80 cents 
Draw hoere teeren aenaran aaan 50 cents 
GH TOWS A E e e E A 45 cents 
10-quart watering pot.....,.s.ssrsreese $1 
Wiheelbartows (4.205. sec ae on E $4 
PLant Foops 
Ground: bone)... 22.682. 06. $3 per 100 Ibs. 
Wood iashes# >... ne. 20.8 $1.75 per 100 tbs. 
Blood and bome:.s....a%..8 $3 per 100 Ibs. 
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the more you pulverize your new soil, the 
more quickly the plant foods in it will be 
available and the better the crop. 

Now, in the old soil there is a gradual ac- 
cumulation from year to year of all kinds of 
plant foods in various stages of decomposi- 
tion or availability, so that you will be get- 
ting this season the benefit of fertilizers and 
manures added to the soil during several 
years back. The results obtained are nat- 
urally credited to the fertilizers put on this 
spring. And when the same materials, put 
on new soil, do not give similar results, their 
failure to do so is wrongly attributed to the 
fact that the soil is new. 

The decayed vegetable matter, or humus, 
already mentioned, also gradually accumu- 
lates in the soil. It is not directly a plant 
food, but its presence is essential for several 
reasons. In the first place it tends to keep 
the soil open and spongy, so that it can catch 
and retain much more moisture than soil 
that is without humus. It readily permits 


the free circulation of air through the soil 
and furnishes congenial conditions for the 
rapid increase of the bacteria in the soil. 
The vegetable matter in the soil becomes 
valuable for this purpose only as it decays 
and decomposes—in other words, as it 
changes from vegetable matter into humus. 
As with manure and fertilizer, its benefits 
are felt not as soon as it is added to the soil, 
but several months, or even two or three 
years in many cases, later. 


BACTERIA IN THE SOIL 


Bacteria in the soil—or, to be more exact at 
the expense of using a few polysyllabics, the 
bacteriological activity in the soil—are one 
of the important factors of fertility because 
through their development and growth these 
invisible but extremely active and voracious 
little bugs aid very materially in changing 
insoluble and unavailable forms of plant 
food into forms that are soluble and avail- 
able. Some of them do even more than that; 
they assist directly in feeding the plants by 
gathering nitrogen from the air and “fixing” 
it in little storehouses or nodules on the 
plants’ roots, where sooner or later growing 
plants will make use of it. 

These minute allies of the gardener are 
found in much greater numbers in old soils 
than in new. While they multiply with in- 
comprehensible rapidity, there being innu- 
merable generations of them in a single day, 
the amount of assistance they can render de- 
pends upon two things: the first is their even 
distribution throughout the soil, so that they 
can lie in wait, as it were, to go to work at 
the very first opportunity; the second is to 
have conditions such that they will multiply 
rapidly. Under ordinary methods of culti- 
vation, it is several years before this even 
distribution is accomplished and these favor- 
able conditions prevail in any soil; that is 
another reason why the old garden is likely 
to make a better showing than the new. 

Last, but nearer greatest than least, comes 
the matter of soil moisture. Surely, you 
say, as much rain falls on the new garden 
as on the old! Very true; but the thing of 
importance is not how mutch falls, but how 
much is saved. The water saving or retain- 
ing capacity of a soil is determined by the 
degree of fineness into which it is pulver- 
ized, the amount of humus it contains, and 
the thoroughness of the dust mulch with 
which it can be kept covered. All of these 
factors, as we have already seen, are likely 
to be in favor of the old garden as compared 
with the newly made one. 


IMPROVING Soir CONDITIONS 


There you have the reasons why your new 
garden is so often disappointing. The prac- 
tical question that remains is what can be 
done about it. A definite answer can be put, 
rather compactly, into the following five sug- 
gestions, wnich can be applied equally to the 
new flower bed and the vegetable garden, 
hardy border, shrub plantings, strawberry 
patch, or whatever you may be expecting to 
put out this year: 

(Continued on page 90) 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S GARDENING GUIDE FOR 1917 


A Condensed Ready Reference for the Year on Culture and Selection of 
Vegetables, Flowers and Shrubs, and for Planting, Spraying, and Pruning 


Address individual garden problems to The Information Service, House & Gaaven, 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


SHRUBS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SEASON oF 
Suave Common Name Herut CoLoa See DIRECTIONS 
For Masses and Borders 
Buddleia Butterfly shrub 6- 8° Pink, lilac, violet jay to frost | A new flowering shrub, but one of the best; sunny position and fairly rich soil. ~ 
Calycanthus Flor- | Strawberry shrub 4. 6" Brown y Flowers are delightfully fragrant. 
idus 
Clethra Aly oo pepper 5-7 White July-Aug. One of the best of the smaller shrubs; very fragrant. 
us : 
Deutzia _ | Deutzia 4- 6° White, pink une Very free flowering; a great favorite for grouping. 
eo grandi- | Pear! bush p-o White May-June Gopa for cutting; best effect obtained through massing with other ahrubs; charming 
ora owers. 
Forsythia Golden Bell 4’. 5° Yellow | April Large yellow flowers blossom before the leaves appear. 
Lonicera tartarica Targen Honey. 4’. 6 bata pink, yel- ay-June Most striking when clumped; strong grower; free blossoming. 
suckle ow, re 
Philadelphus Mock-orange 6-10 White une Profuse bloomers; a valued and favorite shrub. RY 
Prunus Flowering plum 8'-10’ Deep pink ay Flowers of a beautiful shade. 
Rhus Sumach 15’ White July-Aug. Suited for damp places; brilliant in the fall. | 
Rihes Flowering currant % Yellow April-May Fragrant; nice foliage; grows well even in moist spots. 
Spirea Bridal Wreath 4- 6 White May-June A shrub of exceptional gracefulness. í 
iburnum Snowball 2" White May-June There are many varieties; each has some good point. 
Vitex Chaste Tree 5- 6° Lilac A EE Graceful; long spikes; flowers late in summer. 
Diervilla Weigela 6’. 8 Red, white, pink | June-July Of robust habit, blooms profusely, and easy growth. (Eva Rathke especially fine; 
flowers continuously; very deep color.) ` 
For Individual Specimens 
Althea Rose of Sharon 8'-12° Rose, white Aug.-Oct. Among the best of tall shrubs; very hardy; W. R. Smith (new) especially fine. 
Acer Japoniea Japanese maple 6'-10’ Foliage, various Leaves of many distinct shapes and attractive coloring, especially in early spring. 
Aralia spinosa Angelica tree 107-15" White Aug. Unique tropical looking. 
Baccharis Groundsel! tree 10-12’ White fluffy seed pods in fall. . 
Cercis udas tree 10°-12 Rosy pink April-May Flowers before leaves appear; very attractive. p 
Chionanthus ue d fringed 87-12" White June Very distinctive and attractive in appearance; flowers resemble fringed decoration. 
ogwoo ae : ` 
Cornus 15'-20° White, red May Not symmetrical in shape but very striking; foliage highly colored in autumn. 
Rhus Cotinus Smoke tree 12r Smoke colored July Very distinctive; flowers in feathery clusters. 
For Hedges and Screens 
Althea «+ | Rose of Sharon 87-12" Rose, white Aug.-Oct. See above; plant close, 15” to 18”. Aat J x a 
Berberis Tran barberry y- g Absolutely hardy; foliage light green, brilliant in autumn with scarlet berries. 
Crategus awthorne 12'-15’ White, red May-June Very attractive; many different forms; long lived. Colored fruits. 
Hydrangea pani- | Hydrangea pani- 6'-10' White to rose Aug.-Sept. Color changes; very hardy; one of the best late flowering shrubs; enormous flower 
culata . culata panicles. 
Privet Privet To 8’ Most popular formal hedge plant; plant close, 8” to 10”; prune to shape frequently. 
New varieties hardier than California. $ x 
Pyrus Japan quince 6- 8° Bright scarlet Early May Set 15” apart; makes a dense hedge; requires a little pruning., 
Spirea Spirea 6’- 8° White May-June Plant 114° to 2’ apart; very graceful in formal hedge; especially for boundary lines. 
Syringa Lilac 15-20" White, pink, lilac | May-June Plant 2’ to 3'; very fragrant; good for along walls, etc. Japonica latest blooming. 
VINES 
VINE Common Name FLowess | REMARKS 
Actinidia Silver vine Whitish with purple centers; A. Chinen- vapi rapid growing with dense foliage; good for arbors, trellises, ete. Edible fruits 
4 sis, yellow atter flowering. i , A } 
Akebia Akebia Violet brown; cinnamon center in spring Good where dense shade is not required; very graceful in babit. | 
Ampelopsis Boston ivy Foliage highly colored in fall Most popular of all vines for covering smooth surfaces such as brick and stone walls, 
k ete. In setting out dormant plants prune back to 6”. 
Bignonia Trumpet vine Very large trumpet shape; red or orange Semi-climbing, especially good for covering rough atone work, tall stumps, porch 
trellises, etc. nique and attractive foliage. $ 


Clematis panicu- Virgin’s Bower Fragrant pure white flowers in August and| Extremely hardy and robust; most satisfactory late flowering vine. Especially good 
leta Flowera followed by feathery silver aeed pods. 


September for porches. 3 t 7 
p Extremely hardy; good in place of English ivy in cold sections. Evergreen. 


Evonymus Evonymus Foliage, green or green and white y ctl e” 

Honeysuckle Woodbine Red, yellow and white; very fragrant Old favorite; one of the most popular tor porches and trailing covers. Sunny position; 
ood variegated foliage. 5 z 

Of cating, not clinging habit, especially good for pergolas, etc. Attains great height 


Wistaria Wistaria Purple or white; immense pendent panicles t J cla 0 
with suitable support. Sunny position; rich soil. 


SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 


FLowea HEIGHT Coroa EE | Directions 
LLL 
‘Anemone 12”-18” White, crimson,  pink,}| July-Sept. Plant in May in sheltered position, in groups, ahout 6” x 6”. Hardy. 
ue ae 
Begonia 127-18” Pink, yellow, red Jonc Ber Start in heat, or plant in rich light soil in open. Water freely. 
Calla 18”-24” Yellow, white une-Sept. Plant suitable varieties in rich warm soil. lenty of water; store for winter in warm 
temperature. pioa , 3 
Canna 2. 6 Pink, yellow, red, white| June-Oct. Start 5 heat, or plant dormant roots in rich soil. Store for winter. 
Caladium 18”. 5° (Foliage) green or varie- Sheltered, aemi-ahaded position, light rich soil. Store in warm place. 
ated e i 
Dahlia 2’. 6° white, pink, yellow, red,| June-Oct. Start in heat or outdoors after danger of frost, in deep, rich aoil; thin and disbud 
variegated for good blooms. | $ 
Gladiolus 2- g Pink, red, white, yellow) July to frost Succession of plantings from April to June for continupus bloom; store cool for winter. 
Ranunculus 2’ White, yellow, scarlet fay-June Single and double forms; easily grown; good for cuttings. 
Monthretia 2-4 Red, yellow, scarlet tng dea Culture similar to that of gladiolus. Plant 3” to 6” each way; take up or protect. 
Tigridia 18” Blue, pink, yellow, scar-| June-Oct. Culture same as above but should be stored for winter. 
l 


et è È 
Tuberose 23 White ae Plant out in May, or start in heat. June and July planting for late flowers. 
Zephyraz:thus 87-10” White, pink une-Sept. Good for masses or borders; plant two clumps, in early spring. Store like gladioli. 
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Asparagus beetle 
Caterpillar, green 


Cucumber beetle 


Cut-worms 


Flea beetle l 
Thrip 


Melon louse 
Onion thrip 
Potato heetle 


Root maggot 


Squash bug 
“stink” bug) 


White grub 
White fly 


Tomato worm 
Blight 
Mildew 


Leaf spot or rot 
Rust 


Apple aphis 
Blister mite 
Bud moth 


a 
Caterpillar, tent 


Canker worm 


Coddling moth 


Curculio 


Currant worm 
Leaf hopper 


Scale, San José 


Scale, oyster shell 
Scab, apple 


Rot, black 


EEE eee 


Aphis 
Pus 


Aster beetle 


Mealy bug 


Rose beetle 


Mildew 


Leaf spot; rust 
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CONTROL OF 


large numbers. 
Active, yellow spotted beetle, 14” long. 
Smooth, light green caterpillar, yn” 
long; small white or yellow butterflies. 
Small, very active, black and yellow 
striped beetle, 12” or so long. | 
Sluggish, fat, brown soil worm, 34” to 
2” long with stripe along side; worka 
at night. 
Minute, black, active jumping hettle. 


Very minute, cause yellowish appear- 
ance or twisted leaves. $ 
Small green aphis. See Aphis. 


Minute, active, whitish insect barely 
visible to the naked eye, lodging 
especially down between leaves. 


Common striped beetle or bug 14” long. 


Small white worm or grub 1⁄4” to %” 
long. 


Dull black, flat, very active beetle with 
long legs, often moving backwards or 
ee when disturbed; 14” to 4” 
ong. 

Large, soft, white, repulsive grub or 


worm, feeding on roots under ground; 
y” to 1314” long. y 4 
Minute, tenacious, white winged fly, 


congregating in large numbers until 
disturbed. 
Large, green horned worm, often sev- 
eral inches long. ' 
Usually a yellowing or spotting of the 
leaves, progressing very rapidly. 
Whitish coating or spotting of the foli- 
age, spreading rapidly. 


Spots in leaves, stems, or fruit turning 
hrown or black. 

“Rusting’ or yellowing of foliage or 
stalks. 


Bright green aphis. 


Small mite causing leaf blisters turning 
from light green to red and brown. 
ey toe catterpillar, head and legs 

ark. 
Striped caterpillars in large masses in 
webs or “tents.” 


A “measuring worm,” 1” or more in 
length. 

The “mother” of wormy apples; moth 
is small and chocolate colored; worm 
hatches on the outside, usually in blos- 
som end,and eats in; about 114” long. 

Small, grayish heetle, 3/16” to ahout 
14” long. Back mottled black and 


white; has a conspicuous “snout.” 


Green worm with black spots ahout 1” 
long. 


Small, slim, 
blunt heads. 


yellowish hoppers with 


Minute, yellowish. sucking insects cov- 
ered with small shell or scale, the 
size of a pin-head; presence indicated 
by gray scurvy appearance of hark, 
and minute red rimmed spots on fruit. 

Dark brown scale like elongated oyster 
shell about 14” in length, the young 
tesemhling active whitish lice. 

te dark colored spots on leaves or 
ruit. 


Fruits turn purplish brown and become 
shriveled. 


(plant j|Similar_ to those attacking vegetables 


described above. 


Active, long-legged beetle, 1⁄4” to 34” 
in length, eiing flowers and foliage. 


Small, soft-hodied insect covered with 
small cotton-like specks. 


Yellowish, active, crawling beetle 14” 
or more long with long hooked legs. 


Powdery, dirty white deposit on leaves. 


See above, 


For Notes on this Table, see Page 44, 


under side of leaves. 
une-Aug., especially on new growth. 
ate May until September, two hroods. 


Through season, especially as vines be- 
gin to run, and in dry weather. 

Through season, mostly April to June, 
cutting off young plants and seed- 
lings. Dig around cut-off plant. 

Mostly in May and June on seedlings; 
leaves punctured. 

Throughout season, especially on neg- 
lected or backward plants. 

Throughout season, usually first in May 
or June; leaves curl up abnormally. 


Through season, especially June to 
ugust; onion tops twisted and 
curled, prematurely yellow. 
Through season, first on earliest sprout- 
ing potatoes; three hroods. 
Through season; first indication wilting 
of plants without apparent cause. 


Usually appears first late in June, re- 
maining until cold weather. Young 
hatched from brown eggs on under 
side of leaves; resemble large aphis. 

Through season; especially numerous in 
newly plowed sod ground and moist 
places. 

Through warm season, especially under 
dry or overcrowded conditions; prev- 
alent in frames or greenhouses. 

From mid-summer to early fall; strips 
foliage clean, conspicuous inroads. 
Throughout season, especially in muggy 

weather and low, closed places. 

Favoring conditions same as for blight; 
also crowded foliage. 


Throughout season, especially in warm 
weather after rainy spells. 

Through season, especially late June to 
August. 


Apne foliage. 
Ca 


bage, cauliflower, 
etc. 
Cucumhers, melons 


and vine crops. 
Especially cabbage, 
cauliflower and to- 
mato plants. 
Potatoes, tomato, cah- 
hage group, turnips. 
Onions and leeks. 
Melons, cucumbers 
and other curcu- 
hits; strawberries.. 
Onions and leeks. 


Potatoes, egg - plants, 
tomatoes. 

Onions, cabhage, caul- 
iflower, turnips, etc. 


Squash, 
and oth 
crops. 


pumpkins 
er vine 


Strawberries especial- 
ly; also corn, po- 
tatoes, etc. 

Tomato, cucumber, 
etc. 

Tomato and tobacco 
mostly. 

Potatoes, beans, cel- 
ery, cucumber, etc. 

Cucumhers, melons, 
lima beans, etc. 


Tomatoes, beans and 
many others. 

Various vegetahles, 
especially celery, 
heans, asparagus. 


In the Fruit Garden 


INSECTS AND DISEASES 


INSECT OR IDENTIFICATION | WHEN To Look For ATTACKS CONTROL 
DISEASE 
In the Vegetable Garden 
Aphis or “plant |Small, green or black, soft bodied flies | Throughout season, especially on half- Cabhage, cauliflower, | Contact spray, two or three applications, at inter- 
louse” about 1/16” long, congregating in grown plants and in dry weather; on lettuce, peas, etc. vals of a week or ten days, especially against 


Throughout season, especially on the 
sides of new leaves. 
Throughout season. 


Early in spring hefore buds open. 


Early in spring; “tents” at first in- 
conspicuous, gradually enlarged. 


May and June. 


In spring and early summer. 


In early summer when fruits are be- 
ginning to form; another generation 
in August. 


Before blossoms open, usually first on 
lower leaves. 


Through scason, indicated by leaves 
turning brown and drying up; “hop- 
pers” working on the under side. 

Throughout season: multiplies with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. 


Throughout season, young hatching in 
May or early June. 


Throughout season, spreads most dur- 
ing spring. 


Summer; especially after wet weather 
and where tall weeds or grass are 
left near the vines. 


In the Flower Garden 


in axils of leaves or growing tips. 


Appears in numbers, August and Sep- 
temher. 


Congregates in leaf axils throughout sea- 
son: most likely on neglected plants 
in frames or on porches. 


Throughout season, especially May to 
July, when plants are in bloom. 


Through season. especially after sudden 
changes in temperature. 


See aphis above. Where foliage is thick, 
Throughout season. 


Apples, peaches, 
plums. 


Pear and apple. 
Especially apple buds. 


Apple, cherry, and 


other trees. 


Apple. 
Apple. 


i bed young fruits 

y puncturing them 
to eat and lay eggs; 
apples, peach, plum. 

Currant and goose- 
herry. 


Apple and grapes. 


Apple and other fruit 
trees. 


Apple and other fruit 
trees. 


Apple and pear. 


Grapes. 


Roses, sweet peas and 
most  soft-wooded 
plants. 


Asters preferably, and 
some other flowers. 


Soft-wooded plants 


and new growth on 
some hard-wooded 


lants such as 
uchsias. 
Roses mostly. 
Roses and some 
others. 


Asters, carnations, etc. 


House & Garden 


under side of foliage, and on folding leaves. 
Arsenate of lead; cut and burn stalks in fall. 
Arsenate of lead or Paria green before heads 
form; later, hellehore. 

Arsenate of lead with Bordeaux mixture. Screen 
young plants and sprinkle with tobacco dust. 
Poison bait before planting, and give plants pro- 
tection with 4” paper hands 1” in soil; also 

hand picking. 

Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead; tobacco 
dust on seedlings. 

Thorough, forceful spraying with kerosene emul- 
sion or with nicotine. | 

Carefully remove, bury or burn infested parts 
of plants; spray as for aphis. ; 


Nicotine spray forcibly applied; kerosene emul- 
sion. 


Spray or dust with arsenate of lead or Paris 
green; hand picked from egg-plant. 

Protect cabhage group with tarred paper guards; 
poison aper for adult flies hefore laying eggs; 
urn infested plants; nitrate of soda to stimulate 
growth. 


Trap old bugs under shingles and destroy; spray 
young with nicotine or kerosene emulsion; 
screen young plants. 


Plowing late in fall; summer following; trapping 
adults (May heetles); destroying grubs and re- 
setting affected plants. s 

Spray with nicotine or kerosene emulsion for 
young, which resemble lice on under sides of 
leaves; tobacco dust as a repellent. 

Arsenate of lead; hand picking into can or pail, 
and late fall Flow j 

Spray with Bordeaux at or before first signs and 
repeat frequently to keep all growth covered. 

Spray with Bordeaux every week or ten days. 


Bordeaux mixture, removing surplus foliage, and 
in the case of fruits that touch. 

Avoid working when foliage is wet; successive 
sprayings with Bordeaux. On maturing celery 
use ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate. 


Dormant spray before leaves come out; nicotine 
spray on young foliage. 
Strong miscible oil or kerosene emulsion spray; 
just before leaves come out and again in fall. 
Arsenate of lead when leaves appear, hefore buds. 
open. 

Destroy egg masses in winter; wipe out tents as 
soon as visible with kerosene smudge in spring. 
Arsenate of lead spray for matured worms. 


Arsenate of lead, when worms appear; band trunks 
in March or early April. 

Spray with arsenate of lead just before petals fall, 
before calix closes; ten days later and again ‘in 
about four weeks; band trunks during July. 


Spray with lime sulphur and strong arsenate of 
lead; for best results jar trees every cool morn- 
ing, and catch heetles on sheet spread beneath. 


Spray with arsenate of lead until fruit forms; 
after that, hellebore. 


Spray under side of leaves with strong kerosene 
emulsion. 


Dormant sprays in early spring or fall, using lime 
sulphur, miscible oil or kerosene emulsion. 


Same ‘as for San José; also nicotine or kerosene 
emulsion aS soon as young hatch. 

Spray with lime sulphur hefore blossoms open, 
after blossoms fall, and two wecks later; burn 
leaves and twigs in fall. 

Spray with Bordeaux till mid-July; then am- 
moniacal solution copper carbonate; for few 
vines bunches may be covered with paper bags; 
dormant spray with lime sulphur or miscible oil; 
gather fallen fruit and burn. 


Nicotine spray; kerosene emulsion. 


Strong arsenate of lead spray; knock bugs in early 
morning into can of kerosene and water. 


Nicotine spray or paint with 


J strong kerosene 
emulsion, alcohol. 


Arsenate of lead or Paris green extra strong; 
hand picking into kerosene and water most 
effective, 

Prune infected parts: dust with flowers of sul- 
phur; thin sufficiently for free circulation of air. 

Spray with Bordeaux. Keep new growth covered. 


March, 1917 
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THE RESIDENCE OF J. J. HAMILTON, Esq., at FIELDSTON, NEW YORK 


A Dutch Colonial House of Conventional Lines But Unusual Plan 


The plan has avoided the usual 
central hall, the living-room, dining- 
room and porch opening up together. 
The large pantry serves also as 
servants’ dining-room. Interior trim 
is gumwood; floors of oak; two 
brick fireplaces with Colonial 
mantels. Walls are sand finished 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, Architeci 


While symmetrical, the extcrior shows the entrance off center. 

It is accented by a hood and lattice sides. The south wing forms 

a large porch while the north gives a liberal size garage. Walls 

are eased in 12” wide red cedar siding painted white with eolor 

relief in the blinds, which are an unusual shade of green. The 

chimneys are of rough red brick—“bleek headers"—overburned 
brick that was discolorcd and twisted in the kilns 


The second story reverts to the 
central hall type with four master's 
rooms and two baths. The owner’s 
and child’s rooms open into a large 
sleeping porch. The maid's room 
and bath connect with the kitchen 
by a private stairway. All of the 
woodwork is in white enamel 


SLEEPING 


TORCH 


Color plays a great part 
in the new china, as in 
this set of Wedgwood 
porcelain. Borders are 
gaily colored flowers 
and edges are corru- 


gated. Dinner plates, 
$10 a dozen; entrée. 
$7.50; tea cups and 


saucers, $10 a dozen 


ARCH ushers in 
the china and 
glass sales which are’ 
now .held semi-annu- 
ally by most of the 
large shops. At the 
same time, when the, 
attention of the buy- 
ing public is centered | 
on articles of this -! 
character, many of the 
new patterns and in- 
teresting novelties of 
the season are launched in the open market. 
One of the new features in glass, and onè 
that is very smart, is the group illustrated at 
the upper right of this page. It shows the 
amber glass-in combination with the Vene- 
tian blue stem and-base. «The stem of the 
glass is twisted from the blue flaring base up 
to the bowl section on both the champagne 
and goblet glasses, while the highball glasses 
stand on a blue flaring base. The amber 
glass seems to be particularly popular this 
season, and in combination with the blue it 
is very'decorative.on.the table. . The goblets 
come for $35 per dozen, champagne glasses 
$35 per dozen and the highball glasses are 
priced at $20 per dozen. 
A very attractive iced tea set which sug- 
gests refreshing drinks in the warm summer 


As it carries no cut work or any decoration, the little com- 
pote below finds its charm in the simplicity of its lines 
6” high 


and the reasonableness of its price. $1. 
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RICH COLOR 

IN THE NEW 

CHINA AND 
GLASS 


The discerning housekeeper will find here 
voluable suggestions from the March 
sales of china ond glass. For the nomes 
of the shops address House & GARDEN, 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Or 
purchases may be made through the 
Shopping Service at the same address. 


BA RAKE AIR OEE 


The custom of serving tea from a glass teapot 
is coming more into vogue. It gives character 
to this iced tea set. The design is frosted and 
the lines are simple, suggesting use in a country 
house. The set consists of eight pieces and sells 
for $23. A mahogany tray suitable for use with 
it has a glass top and brass handles. $5.50 


For the 
living-room 
comes a Japanese 
lily bowl on a 
wooden stand. Bowls 
may be had in yellow 
or green with fish 
flower holder. $1.25 
complete 


hall or 
table 
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hone ODANA: meee 


Imagine 


amber -glass 
bowls in combination 
with Venetian blue 


stems and bases. The 
stems are twisted attrac- 
tively; bases and lips 
flared. Goblets, $35 a 
dozen; champagnes, $35 
a dozen; highball 
glasses, $20 a dozen 


afternoons is that il- 
lustrated at the upper 
center of this page. It 
shows an unusual 
frosted design of little 
balls on stems which 
decorate the glass at 
regular intervals. This 
method of serving the 
tea from a glass tea 
pot is attractive to 
many hostesses. The 
set consists of eight 
pieces and sells for $23. The mahogany 
tray, which is not included in the set, has a 
glass top and simply designed brass handles, 
and may be had for $5.50. 

There have been many designs of marma- 
lade jars brought forth, but one of the most 
attractive and unusual, and one especially 
suited for the summer home, is that illus- 
trated at the top of page 49. The glass is 
very thin in both the bow! and saucer, and 
the cover is of wood, hand painted with 
decorations of fruit and flowers. These dec- 
orations come in strawberries, oranges and 
pears, and the handle is a small fruit in nat- 
ural coloring. A small glass spoon comes 
with this, the bowl of which and the end of 
the handle are of bright orange, to match the 
gaily decorated cover. It sells for $3. 


The country house china has ovals in black and dark green 
with red flanking designs; red, green and black border. 
Dinner set, $57.20. Plates, $6.75 doz.; covered dish, $2.90 
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An inexpensive piece of glass which is 
especially desirable tor the home in the coun- 
try is the fruit salad glass with plate made of 
American glass with a thumb design and a 
border of narrow ridges around both plate 
aud the top of the glass. They come at 
$4.75 per dozen. 

Compotes are always useful, and the one 
shown at the lower left of page 48, mado of 
glass, is most attractive in its simplicity, as 
it carries no cut work or decoration of any 
kind, but is gracefully molded with a short 
stem and cover. It particularly appeals to 
the hostess, as it is very inexpensive and ex- 
ceptionally good value for the price of $I. 
It is 6” high over all. 

At this time of the season the woman 
begins to think and plan for her country 
home and is desirous of having smart as well 
as new designs in china. Color plays a great 
part in the china which is brought out this 
season, and several illustrations of this are 
shown on these pages. At the upper left of 
page 48 is an exceptionally smart design of 
Wedgwood porcelain. The rim of the plate 
has a corrugated effect border with a small 
line of coloring near the edge. Inside the 
border is a wreath of gaily colored flowers. 
These flowers are also used to decorate the 
top of the tea cup shown with this plate. 
The lower part of the cup and the saucer are 
ridged similar to the plate. This porcelain 
can be had in dinner sets as well as tea or 
breakfast sets. The dinner plates are $10 a 


design of roses. 
tion to any table. 


A domestic porcelain salad set consisting of bowl, 
plate and six individual plates, bears an old-fashioned 
It would prove an enlivening addi- 
$6.50 complete 


Among the marmalade bowls is one of very 

thin glass and a wooden cover painted in fruit 

and flower decorations. The handle is a small 
fruit in natural colors. $3 


Copeland-Spode china 
comes in a Chinese 
pagoda design with 
Chippendale border. 
Colors are yellow, 
green, pink and blue. 
Dinner plates, $20 
doz.; entrée, $15 doz. 


The name of the 
breakfast sets is le- 
gion. But here is a 
new one of gay red, y 
green and ychow Ta 
birds and flowers on 
white ground. Set 
consists of eleven 
picces; $8.50. Din- 
ner plates to match, 
$5.50 doz. 


= 
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An inexpensive picce of glass, desirable for the home 
in the country, is a fruit salad glass with plate. 
of Amecrican makc. 

ridges decorate the border. 
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dozen ; entrée, $7.50 per dozen; tea cups and 
saucers, $10 a dozen. 

The gay colors in a new design are illus- 
trated in the set shown at the bottom of page 
49. For a country home there is nothing 
more attractive than this brightly colored 
breakfast set, which can also be had in a 
dinner set, The bird and conventional 
flowers are colored with green, red, blue, and 
yellow on a white ground. ‘The line at the 
outer edges of this poreelain is of a bright 
green. The breakfast set consists of eleven 
pieces and sells for $8.50, The dinner 
plates to match are $5.50 a dozen. 

The Chinese influence, which has been so 
popular in furniture, also finds its way in the 
attractive decorations of the china. The 
plate shown in the center of this page is of 
Copeland-Spode china with Chinese pagoda 
design and an attractive Chippendale bor- 
der. The predominating color is a soft 
greenish yellow, pink and blue in small deco- 
rative spots. This plate especially appeals 
to the hostess who wishes to have something 
distinctive on her table, and, as the Chinese 
influence has shown itself so prominently, 
many women are anxious to display the new 
tendencies on the table as well as in other 
portions of the house. These dinner plates 
are $20 a dozen, and the entrée plates are to 
be had for $15 a dozen. 

The bright and cool colorings which 
are so popular for the summertime are 
(Continued on page 84) 
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It is 
A thumb design and narrow 
$4.75 a dozen 
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INTENSIVE METHODS AND THE VEGETABLE CROP 


E. W. ELLISON 


4 


HE well-equipped 

and seasoned 
home gardener rec- 
ognizes four methods 
of under-glass gar- 
dening. There are the 
greenhouse, the hot- 
bed, the cold-frame 
and those ingenious 
devices of later intro- 
duction which carry 
the frame idea right 
into the very garden 
=the ‘‘junior’’ 
frames, the vegetable 
forcers and the little 
miniature green- 
houses which in their 
various forms furnish 
protection to plants 
growing outdoors. 

In order to simplify 
matters, under-glass 
gardening in green- 
houses is not consid- 
ered here. That is 
largely work requiring considerable knowl- 
edge and experience to be carried on suc- 
cessfully. I would rather focus the reader’s 
attention upon the simpler, easier and less 
expensive methods to prove that under- 
glass gardening is highly desirable. 


Reasons AND METHODS 


Before going into details as to the inten- 
sive methods that may profitably be em- 
ployed, let us consider the reasons for all 
under-glass gardening and the parts played 
by the different equipments in the working 
out of a “program.” We plant seeds in 
hotbeds, set out plants in cold-frames—in 
short, employ under-glass gardens for four 
distinct purposes: To get an early start; 
to grow crops out of season; to lengthen 
the growing season, and to hasten maturity. 

The first two require hotbeds and cold- 
frames, while the last two may be accom- 
plished with the help of simpler devices. 
And, lest the newcomer in gardening be 
mystified by the term “hotbed,” let me 
state here that it is simply a wooden frame 
(or a number of them) which stands about 


ph 


A sheltered, sunny position is best. 


t, The faucet so conveniently 
located means less exertion at watering time 


The little glass houses are inexpensive and 
especially useful in keeping untimely frosts 
from injuring the bearing plants 


When it comes to hotbeds and cold-frames the 
possibilities are almost unlimited. Concrete 
is used here for greater endurance 


Hotbeds, Cold- 


frames and Forcers 


10” high in front and 
18” high in back over 
a space 3’ wide and 6’ 
across, covered with 
layers of glass called 
“sash.” Underneath 
this frame is a so- 
called sub-frame which 
extends about 18” in- 
to the soil and is filled 
with fresh manure 
over which is spread 
soil about 6” deep. The 
fermentation of the 
manure causes the 
heat from which the 
whole thing gets its 
name “hotbed.” A 
cold-frame is a hotbed 
without the heating 
manure, simply a bed 
boarded up with a 
frame and covered 
with sash. It is espe- 
cially good for trans- 
planted seedlings. 

In the hotbed, many of our popular vege- 
tables, such as beets, carrots, radishes, let- 
tuce, etc., may be grown to maturity. The 
cold-frame is an almost necessary com- 
panion to the hotbed since it may be util- 
ized to take care of plants between seasons, 
keep them in a semi-dormant condition, so 
to say, while the more valuable hotbed is 
kept busy calling more plant life into ex- 
istence. In this matter, hotbed and cold- 
frame supplement each other. 


EARLY LETTUCE AND OTHER CROPS 


To illustrate, let us say we want to get 
an early start with lettuce. Seeds may be 
sown by the middle of March and the young 
plants will be large enough for transplant- 
ing two weeks later. It is out of the ques- 
tion in most sections to transplant hotbed 
grown lettuce plants into the garden by 
April first. What to do? The answer is 
the cold-frame. In it, the plants will hard- 
en gradually, thrive slowly and may be trans- 
planted when properly hardened. 

To grow crops out of season, a hotbed is 

(Continued on page 78) 


A typical hotbcd, banked up on the outside to conserve the heat. 
Raising the sashes at midday provides necessary ventilation 
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A rag soaked in kero- 
sene makes a good toreh 
for caterpillar nests 


W 


Some perennials, like 
achillea and pyrethrum, 
can be divided by hand 


FRIDAY THURSDAY WEDNESDAY TUESDAY MONDAY SUNDAY 


SATURDAY 


| bed or 


| celery, 


THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR 


About every 
third year 
gooseberrtes 
should have 
a hard prun- 
ing to pro- 
duce good 


All 
work. 
their 


nature seems at 
Slugs leave 
latr— 


The. bees are stirring— | ranthus 


birds the 
wing— 

And Winter, shember- 
ing in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling 
foce o dream of 
Spring! 

And I, the while, the 
sole unbusy thing, 
Nor honey moke, nor 
pair, nor build, nor 

sing.—Coleridge 


ore on 


Thila Kalendar of the 
gardener’s labora Ia 
aimed as a reminder 
for undertaking alt 
hla taske in eecaaon. 


It ia fitted to the lati- | 


tude of the Middle 
Statea, but Ite aervice 
ahould be avallable for 
the whole country Jf it 
be remembered thet 
foe every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there la a difference of 
from five to eeven 
days later oe earlier In 
performing garden op- 
eratlona. 


1, Sun risea, 6:39; 
sun seta, 5:49. 

Hotbeds should - be 
started now if you 
want a first-class gar- 
den. A few sash and 
a load of fresh manure 
are all you need. 


2. Sow in the hot- 
greenbouse: 
cauliflower, 
toma- 


cabbage, 
lettuce, 


| toes, egg-plant, peppers, 


= 


leek, onions and para- 
ley. These seedlings 
must be transplanted 
about 2” or 3” apart 
when large enough to 
handle. 


3. For early flowera 
sow now in greenhouse 
or hotbed: asters, age- 
ratum, balsam, begonia, 
calendula, carnation, 
celosia, chrysanthemum, 
Clarkia, larkspur, lava- 
teria, pansy, lobelia, 
petunia, salpiglossis, 
scabiosa, ete. 


| from the nursery, and 


4. Inauguration Day. 

Propagate in the 

eenhouse or heated 
rames all kinds of bed- 
ding plants such as 
geranium, coleus, achy- 
alternanthera; 
also flowering plants 
such as Stevia, agera- | 
tum, lantana, ete. 


5. Boston Massacre, 
1770. 

Make a practice of 
planting eyerything just 
as soon as it ia received 


do not let anything you 
are transplanting lie 
around exposed to the 
drying winds. 


6. Planting of decid- 
uous treea and shrubs 
should be attended to 
at an early date. Dig 
liberal sized holes, use 
plenty of good manure, 
firm the plants well with 
a tamp or your 
and water well 
growth begins. 


feet, 
when 


7. Why not graft 
some desirable stock on 
your old fruit trees? 
This is an excellent 
time to get some good 
stock. Take strong 
clean wood and label 
and bury it out-of-doors 
until the proper time 
for grafting arrives. 


If you have 
not already 


done 


s0, 


start sowing 
early things 
under glass 


Pick your 
greenhouse 
beans when 
they are 
young and 


1). It is perfectly 
safe now to finish up 
pruning of all kinds on 
roses, hydrangeas, fruit 
trees, foliage shrubs, 
ete. The one exception 
is spring -flowering 
shrubs such as lilac or 
spirea, which should be 


| pruned after flowering. 


12. When pruning, 
alwaya make a practice 
of cutting clean. Do 
not sunder any circum- 
stances split the ends 
of the shoots you sever, 
and do not leave any 
stubs or shoulders be 
hind; these always rot 
back and cause trouble. 


13. Perennials of all 
kinds should he planted 
now. Early planting 
meana an early start, 
for the plants should 
come along with the 
weather, Late planting, 
on the other hana 
means checked growth 
and ordinary reanlts. 


14. Most perennials 
should he divided every 
three or four years. If 
this is not done they 
get root-bound and 


| cease flowering profuse- 


ly. Dig the roots up 
and divide into four 
parts with a sharp 
spade. 


| aeaee 


8 Do not neglect to 
go over all trees and 
shrubs carefully and 
burn or destroy all co- 
coona and caterpillar 
weba. They are visible 
now and no harm is 
done by burning the 
weba with a rag torch 
soaked in kerosene. 


9. Why not plan 
some use for your 
greenhouse during 
summer? Some chry- 
aanthemums, summer 
flowering bulbs, deco- 
rative plants for the 
house, or a crop of 
melons, can be started | 
now and followed up 
by successional sowings. 


10. Next to a green- | 
house or hotbed, cold- | 
frames are the greatest 
help to a_ successful | 
garden, and they are 
useful throughout the 
year. By protecting with 
mats you can now sow 
early vegetables and 
flowers in a cold-frame. ! 


Vegetable 
seedlings 


should be 


dibbled 


off 


into a flat 


or 


cold- 
frame 


Label seed- 


lings 
fully 


care- 
and 


keep the 


surface 
the 


af 


soil 
laose 


15. Andrew Jackson 


| born, 1767. 


Spray now for scale. 
Select good dry weath- 
er and be sure to cover 
every portion of the 
bark. If it rains with- 
in twenty-four houra 
after applying the solu- 
tion, spray again. 


16. Rhubarb, aspara- 
gus and horseradish 
roots can be set out 
now. Permanent root 
crops of thia kind must 
have a rich, well pre- 
pared bed if you expect 


| to get results that are 


up to the proper stand- 
ard of excellence. 


17. St. Patrick’s Day. 

If you have no small 
fruits in your garden, 
you can order them now 
and set out just as soon 
as they come. Raspber- 
ries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and 
strawberries are good 
sorts to have. 


When trans- 
planting 
trees, get as 


Succulent 


18. Grover Cleveland 
born, 1837. 

Start digging under 
the mulch on rose beds, 
shrubbery borders, etc. 
In doing this you may 
cut a few roots, but no 
harm will reault. Get 
the manure well under 
the surface. 

19. Rake the mulch 
from lawns with a 
wooden rake, which, 
however, will take up 
only the coarse litter. 
Dig up and sow any 
bare spots and make 
arrangements to roll 
the lawn just as soon 
aa the frost is out of 
the ground. 


20. This is an excel- 
lent time to sow grass 
seed. New lawns should 
be prepared hy good, 
deep plowing, and small 
ones dug hy hand. 
When graded, sow 
down, using plenty of 
best quality seed. Cheap 
mixtures contain weeds. 


21. First 
spring. 

PThe litter can he re- 
moved from the straw- 
berries and the winter 
mulch of manure should 
be dug under. It is 
also a good practice to 
top-dress the bed with 
bone meal, dug under 
with the manure. 


day of 


22. Be sure and get 
p a brush before the 
oliage comes out The 
best peas are tall grow- 
ers and require staking. 
You can usually get 
some natural dahlia 
stakes at the same time, 
which will also answer 
for other tall flowers. 


23. Start drying off 
in the greenhouse the 
winter flowering bul- 
bous plants such as calla 
lilies, oxalis, cyclamen, 
ete. Save the spent 
bulbs of hyacinths, nar- 
cissus, etc., for plant- 
ing out, though they 
won't amount to much 
the first season. 


24. Longfellow died, 
1882. Go over all vines, 
prune those that require 
it, remove all thin, 
weak shoots, and tie up 
the shoots you wish to 
save. Early flowering 
wistarias, etc., can be 
pruned after flowering. 


TS 


r 


mueh of the 
root systent 
as passible 


Look over 


the 


young 


seedlings 
and small 
plants for 
insect pests 
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Third: Month 


25. This is the time 
to start propagating 
chrysanthemums. Puta 
large quantity in at one 
time, root the cuttings 
in sharp sand, _ and 
grow them cool. Seeds 
of the single types can 
be sown now and will 
flower this season. 

26. Rosea of all 
kinds delight in heavy 
pruning. Do not be 
afraid to cut your flow- 
ering roses, leaving two 
or three eyes of the 
new wood. Tea roses 
do not need quite such 
harsh piuning: climbing 
roses can be pruned 
after flowering. 


27. The asparagus hed 
needs attention. The 
manure mulch applied 
last fall should be du 
under, with especia 
care to get it in deep. 
If the shoots were short 
last spring, hill up the 
earth over the row to 
give the desired length. 


28. Remove the mulch 
from bulb beds, a task 
which must he done 
carefully, as you will 
usually find the bulbs 
started and it is an easy 
matter to break the 

oung shoots. A manure 
ork 1s the hest tool to 
use for this work. 


29. Start removing 
protection {rom tender 
plants such as ever- 
greens of all types, very 
tender tea roses, ete. 
Select dull, cloudy 
weather for this work, 
as the evergreens are 
liable to sun-scald if the 
day is really bright. 


30. The garden 
should be made read 
now; plowing or good, 
deep hand digging are 
the usual customs. Use 
plenty of manure and 
get it down deep to at- 
tract the roots down- 
ward where they will 
be out of the way of 
droughts. 


31, Start rooting 
dahlia cuttings by lay- 
ing the bulbs in a frame 
and covering with ashes 
orsand. Thecuttingscan 
be rooted in the house 
or out-of-doors, if you 
ws them at night. 

fork up a good stock 
of your best varicties. 
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Candlelight on flowers 
gives a gracious suggestion 
of old-time cheer. You can 
get the effect with an iron 
candle-holder of Elizabeth- 
an design, with a stand for 
flowers below the candles. 
45” high; $15 


K 2 FR RE EE 


SO EW E Na TiN T -H 
So -OLeP 5 


They're not just pictures—you can buy them. Our 

Shopping, Service will be glod to do it for you, or the 

Information Service will furnish you uith the names of 

the shops. Address either in core of House & GARDEN, 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Above, for porch, 

solarium or living- 

room, a wrought 

iron tripod with 

green Italian fruit 

or - flower bowl; 
40”, $20 


Left, a mahogany 
table, decorated in 
gold and dull col- 
ors, 20” high, 
$23.50; mahogany 
chair, re-inforced 
back, $14.75; 
wooden mirror, 
soft burnished 
green, colored 
decorations, 24” 
$30; smailer, $20; 
hammered copper 
flower bowl, 81,” 
diam., $13; carved 
ebony stand, $2 


Mahogany spinet 
chair, tapestry 
seat, $14. Mahog- 
any desk, 20” by 
30” by 36”, $75. 
Dull gilt wooden 
floor lamp, 5 6”, 
$20; illuminated 
yellow parchment 
shadc, 14”, $25. 
Philippine waste- 
basket, $3.50; 
brass candle- 
sticks, 10”, $6 
pair; letterdoz, 
Eastern designs, 
10” by 10” by 6”, 
$45 


E 
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A straight Puritanical 
candlestick of hand-made 
wrought iron, with a clean 
white shaft of candie, and 
a combined ash-tray and 
match-holder that gives the 
whole thing away. It stands 
40” high, and costs $15 
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A friendly little knocker 
for a lady’s boudoir door, 
this good-luck horseshoe 
of painted iron with a 
lover’s knot at the top, 
and a wreath of gay- 
colored flowers. Its mea- 
surements are 1 9/16” by 
2” ;its cost, $2.50 


Beside the hospitable front 
be 
found for this hand-wrought 
iron sconce with mirror re- 
flector. It stands 11” high and 


doorway a place might 


may be had for $5 


Embodying the grace of reed; a settee, 
stained as you please, with a fitted eushion 
of figured English linen, 60” by 22” by 
2214", $60, cushion $15.50 extra; armehair 
to correspond, 2214” by 20”, $33; eushion, 
$6; a table, too, 36” by 29”, $25; and finally 
a lamp, 24” high, with silk shade 19” 
diam., $21.50 


PFretavnan 


The leftward wrought-iron seonee is 
a wall-bracket, too, and will be use- 
ful for a fern or your best bird-cage. 
14” long, $2.50. The present in- 
eumbent is a brightly colored Coolie 
hat with a tin lining and a wrought- 
iron holder, 14" in diameter, $5 


To etose the eyes of the ; y ms 
house ever so little—the -o ee 


thin undercurtain! These 

are of hand-drawn mar- 

quisette, and may be had 

in ecru or white. They 

are 32” wide and 2% 

yards long. and cost $1.50 
per pair 


A particularly effective 
fitet mesh distinguishes 
thesc undereurtains, 
which have a narrow laee 
edging for their further 
adornment. They eome 
in ivory tone only, and 
are 37” wide and 2% 
yards long. $2.35 per 
pair 


For “finish,” both from 
outside and inside point 
of view, the plain net un- 
dercurtain cannot be ex- 
celled. The corner shown 
above represents a set in 
filet pattern, in ivory tone 
only; 2% yards long. 
$1.85 per pair 


To withstand any assault, an 
tron-bound log-basket, stained 
in weathered or brown oak, 
each silat firmly mortised 
through the stout end-pieccs. 


2’ long, 18” wide, $16 
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Photographs by Dr. E. Bade 
Germination of the bean is 
followed quickly by an up- 
ward thrust to the light above 


PLESNI; 


Two days later the stem and 
the bean 
and assume definite shape 


FO 0D S 


Another 
itself are visible 


AN D 


BD. R. EDSON 


forty-eight 
and the halwes of the bean 
show in their rôleof cotyledons 


hours, The next week sees no great 
increase in height, but the 


leaf development is marked 


FEEDING 


Successful gardening means far more than the mere planting of seed or bulb and letting Nature do the rest. 
It is not enough te sow and trust; the underlying principles of plant grewth must be understoed and followed 


tf the best results are to be obtained. 


The experienced gardener knows this, but few beginners do. 


For the 


tnexperienced, then, Mr. Edson has written the series of which this article is the third, with the aim of setting 
down simply and understandably the whole story of the gardening game.—ELEditor. 


HE mystery of seed germination we have 

already looked into. The seed itself, as 

was explained, supports the little plant for 
some time after it takes form. 

Just when and how does the seedling become 
self-supporting ? 

Through the action of the roots, the mechanical 
construction of which we will look into presently, 
moisture is absorbed from the soil, and passes 
along the roots through the main stem, to be 
finally distributed to the leaves of the plant. Be- 
fore it begins supporting itself there is an inter- 
mediate stage during which the plant food stored 
up in the seed, root-stalk, bulb, or corm, con- 
tributes to its sustenance jointly with the roots. 
It is impossible to tell just when the plant be- 
comes “weaned” and is able to do for itself. 
When digging potatoes in the fall, I have fre- 
quently found seed pieces, as sound and as plump 


The leaves quickly exrpand 
and growth eontinues. The 
cotyledons still remain 


Still another week, and the 
plant begins to take on more 
of the appearanee of a vine 


as they were on the day they were planted, still 
attached to a fully developed plant. Some seeds 
quickly disappear entirely; others, such as beans 
and squash, are shoved up above the ground by 
the growing plant and form the fleshy seed-leaves 
or cotyledons as shown in the photographs. 

Before we undertake a study of the food of 
plants—which is, of course, one of the most im- 
portant things about which the gardener must 
learn—we should get some insight into the way 
they use it. There are a number of very inter- 
esting facts, many of which have been discovered 
only after years of experimenting and scientific 
research. that should be remembered. 


Facts To REMEMBER 
The first thing to fix in mind is that all the 
plants food must be taken in liquid form—‘in 
solution.” This is the most important fact of all 


Joint after joint 


Upward growth is'‘swift now. 
develops 
above the first pair of leaves 


to remember, because it affects the whole system 
of cultivation from beginning to end. 

The next noticeable thing is that a plant “swal- 
lows” up instead of down. Of course, it does 
not “swallow” at all in the true sense of the word; 
but its liquid food, after being taken in, travels 
upward, passing from the tiny root-hairs into the 
little roots on which they grow, then along these 
to the main roots and the stem, and finally is 
distributed through the branches and the side 
branches or shoots to the leaves. 

The third particularly striking thing about plant 
anatomy is that the plant wears its stomach on the 
outside—that is, the food is not digested, as one 
might naturally suppose, in the roots, the stem, or 
the branches, but merely passes through them to 
the Icaves. There it is digested, or rather “elabo- 
rated”—-that is, chemical changes corresponding 

(Continued on page 68) 


The cycle of life nears com- 
pletion. The pods of the next 
generation are forming 
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Sinee the purpose, of @ 
bedroom is to convey a 
spirit of quiet and peaee, 
the paper should not ob- 
trude itself upon the 
oeeupant, It should help 
ereate the atmosphere 
of restfulness. That de- 
sired atmosphere is 
found in the lattice 
paper above. Its gen- 
eral scheme is grey and 
white, the grey forming 
the diamonds. It has a 
lovely, etear, cool tone. 
35 cents a roll 
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Also suitable for the dining-room is the 
scenic canton paper shown below. The baek- 
ground is grey.. The leaves are a delightful 
blue-green and black, and the flowers are 
mulberry color. The pagodas are dark grey. 
It is interesting without being too active. It 
can be lived with comfortably. $1 a rot 


BACKGROUNDS FOR 
THE VARIED LIFE 
OF THE HOUSE 


Wolls constitute the background ogainst which we 
live, and the choice of them depends upon the type 
of the life the room and occupant require, ed- 
rooms should have restful walls, the halls should 
be dignified. Here are shown six of the latest de- 
signs. For the names of the shops write House & 
GARDEN, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Or 
they may be purchased through the Shopping Servi e 


Summer dining-rooms require a paper that is 
not too diverting. Its tones should be soft and 
-its designs sufficiently light to tend an air of 
restfulness and interest. The paper shown be- 
ł010 has both of these virtues. The baekground 
is a mixture of grey and white and the dog- 
wood blossom design is in grey-blue. $1.20 a roll 


For the hall comes a Japanese design paper 
of subdued tones but interesting spirit. The 
baekground is pale grey and the flowers, 
fountains and birds are in two tones of 
darker grey. It sells for $1 a roll. With it 
can be used a black or a deep blue rug, a 
table and a ehair of black lacquer, and on 
the table a vase of rieh crimson pottery 


Another type of bded- 
room paper that makes 
a quiet background is a 
green and white stripe 
with a linen finish. The 
green is very soft. The 
paper selis for 75 eents 
a roll. Picture with it 
striped green silk ecur- 
tains made with a borz 
pleated vatanee piped 
with lemon yellow and 
under-curtains of cream 
net or serim. The bed 
cover could be made of 
the same silk with a 
lemon yellow edging 


The halt has an atmosphere all its own. It 
should be formal enough to reeetve strang- 
ers and hospitable enough to receive friends. 
In the paper below is found both dignity and 
interest. Warm grey stripes alternate with 
stripes of white on whieh are vines and 
flowers in a warm grey tone. 90 cents a roll 
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A great advantage of the perpetual earna- 
tion is that, properly handled, it will 
bloom throughout the year 


RECISELY as there exist among the peoples 
of the earth racial characteristics that mark 
one from the other, so do differences exist be- 

tween the tribal members of a given flower fam- 
ily. As there are hardy, rugged branches of the 
human tree, and others to which exposure to 
rigorons cold would prove fatal, so are there 
hardy and delicate flower varieties of the same 
original stock. Rather strikingly do we find this 
exemplified in the case of the carnation. 


PERPETUAL AND BorDER CARNATIONS 


The terms perpetual carnations and border car- 
nations denote two distinct forms or races, and 
although the former may be used for all purposes, 
as it blooms under glass the whole of the year 
and is unexcelled in the open border during sum- 
mer, border carnations flower only once a year. 
The long stemmed perpetuals may be scen in 
flower shows at all seasons; the border type, with 
blossoms supported by paper collars, is mostly 
seen at shows in July. A further difference is 
that perpetual carnations are propagated by cut- 
tings made in the spring, whereas the others are 
secured from “layers” in the summer. 

There can be no quarrel, I think, with the as- 
sertion that the carnation is a desirable addition 


NAMING 


CARNATIONS AND THE 
© PEN BOR DES 


Using the Perpetual Sorts 
‘Outdoors in Summer 


W. R. GILBERT 


Ket them outdoors during the summer and 
you will add a new and desirable eolor 
and perfume ta the flower border 


to the year’s flower crop. That it is not more 
used is partly due, probably, to mistaken ideas 
as to its culture; so here are a few carnation 
requirements and suggestions for fulfilling them. 

The perpetuals, which flower throughout the 
summer outdoors, need not be planted until May, 


THE 


COUNTRY 


House & Garden 


A wide range is possible in the perpetual 
carnation bed, as over 500 distinct va- 
rieties are now reeognized 


thus giving time for the beds to be previously 
occupied by bulbs. To get the best ont of the 
border varieties fall planting is necessary. 


Success WITH PERPETUALS 


The conditions for success with the perpetuals 
are simple. Plants which were struck late ir the 
preceding May and potted into 3” pots a month 
later should be used. These young plants are 
shifted into 5” pots as soon as they become well 
established, at which time they are ready to be 
stopped by shortening the growth to about 3” 
from the top of the pot, so as to induce bushiness. 
This operation is best performed a litile later 
than the potting, and when the roots have reached 
the sides of the pot. Throughout the summer 
and autumn they may be grown in trames or 
outdoors like chrysanthemums, and housed in a 
frame or covered with pit lights early in Septem- 
ber. In the natural course of events they would 
be throwing up flower shoots during the late 
autumn, but as we are growing them to bloom 
the following summer we give them a further 
stopping in October, by breaking out the growths 
at the sixth joint from the previous stopping. 

No artificiai heat is needed tor these plants; the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Appropriateness, Distinction and Euphony Are the Three 
Great Requisites — How They May Be 


E must have a name for our suburban home 
to give it distinction and individuality. Fur- 
thermore, we believed a name would in- 

spire greater care in arrangement, and more pride 
in keeping it well ordered. If an establishment was 
worthy of a distinguishing name, to sustain such 
dignity it needs must be differentiated with cir- 
cumspection and a degree of originality. 
Appropriateness we considered a good attribute 
in a title, al- 
though I person- 
ally liked Dragon- 
fells. It filled my 
eye and mouth and 
ear; it looked 
good to me; it 
was a sweet mor- 
sel to my taste, 
and it sounded 
musical. I liked 
the looks of a 
dragon — I mean 
their pictures 
“pleased me. A neat 
likeness of one 
would make a 
good trade-mark 


on the labels of 
our produce. We 
could have it il- 


lustrate a notice 
in, say, a poultry 
paper; and it 


JOHN TC -PHOM SON 


would attract and hold attention if put amongst 
the picture of hens. We could say: “No, we do 
not offer the eggs of this reptile, but if you 
want eggs from a fine strain of Blue Andalu- 
sians” and the advertisement would be half 
written then and there! 

However, we did not think the sobriquet fair 
to any old, ill-tempered or unprepossessing per- 
son—or to one who might become such—who 
would be obliged to live with such appellation. 
Personal remarks or a nickname might be sug- 
gested to sarcastic or flippant observers; and 
among other things that I intended to lay by for 
old age, I did not wish to include a ready-made, 
hint-giving, appropriate epithet. So avaunt 
Dragonfells! 

At this time we had no access to a list of 
names, so spent many hours in searching, shuf- 
fling and choosing from the resultant array. We 
give hints on how to find or coin a name rather 
than a long list. Many may be changed or com- 
bined differently; and some might be translated 
to another language to their advantage. 

A tree name joined to a word indicative of 
situation gives some good names; for example, 
Birch Coulee, Cedarcrest, Cherry Hill, Elmdale, 
Honey Locust Ridge, and Larclifield. 

Hill coupled with the name of tree, flower, etc., 
may be pleasing, like Anemone Hill, Beech Hill, 
Hillcrest, and Hillcroft. 

The name of a flower or plant linked with an- 
other name makes these: Aster Ledge, Clover- 
dale, Crocus Place, Fern Hollow, Bluebell Wood, 


Achieved 


Laurel House, Pinewood, and Rose Hedge. 
Dale or dell, with tree or flower, are: Daisydell, 
Lillydale, and Mapledale. 
Side with qualifying words is good, as Brook- 
side, Hillside Cotside, Lakeside, and Sunnyside. 
The words Bungalow, Camp, Cot, Cottage, 
Homestead, Hut, Lodge, Lookout, Outlook, 
Ranch, Rookery, Roost, Shack, and Shanty, may 
be preceded by Our or The, or by some ap- 
propriately descriptive -> 
name like Honeysuckle, Vi- 
burnum, Ivy, Woodbine, 
Garthside, or Hilltop, as: 


The Rookery, Our Camp, 
and Forest Lodge. 
Sycamore, Melilot, 


Groveland, and many of 
the preceding names and 
those to follow may be 
joined to Farm or Grange: | 

Wood, Brook, and Lawn i 
help to make these: Edge- 


wood, Highwood, Wood- 
acre, Brookford, Brook- 
vale, Opal Brook, Trout 
Brook, Deerlawn, West- 


lawn, and Woodlawn. 

The names of colors may 
sometimes be used with 
pleasing combinations, as 
in Green Gables, Red Rock, 
and Redtop. 

(Continued on page 88>) 
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ATTRACTIVE 


This page is reserved for readers with ideas. 


that makes the house 


PRINCIPLES 
ony SAFE 
VENTILATION 


INCE the beginning 

S of time draughts 
have been a winter 

bugbear. Assiduously we 
avoid them by not sit- 
ting where they can 
reach us, For the sake 
of convenience and 
comfort it were better 
to use some device 
whereby draughts can 
be directed in the right 
direction, This can be 
accomplished by apply- 
ing the simple princi- 
ples of safe ventilation 
as illustrated in the 
drawing to the right. 

The principle is sim- 
ply the turning of the 
air current up toward 
the ceiling. The pres- 
ence there of the 
warmer air will cause 
the cooler, cleaner air 
to circulate about the 
room. Direct draughts 
are thus avoided and 
ventilation is assured. 
The device may be, as here, merely a sheet of 
plate glass. Hinges are fastened on the lower 
edge and ratchiets are attached to the window trim 
to hold the glass in position. The angle of the 
glass can be adjusted at will, and the amount of 
air regulated by the position of the window itself. 
The special value of this type of ventilator is 
that it admits the light and does not detract from 
the appearance of the window. 
_ Other devices made on practically these same 
lines are on the market. They provide a glass 
ventilator with a frame of wood, which protects 
the glass from being broken. Adjustment is 
arranged by a collapsible fan-like metal strip. 
The pane falls into a flange on either side, and 
can easily be removed for washing. 


The sithouette firture combines the principles 
of indirect lighting with the requirements 
of the decoration of the roam 


CONVENIENCES 


Ideas are worth $1 per to the Editor. 


On the above scheme of the adjustable pane 
of glass fastened with hinges and brackets 
the principle of safe ventilation is built 
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BO U S E 


If you have an idea 


mare atiraetive ar hause work simpler, and are willing to pari with it far $1, ihe 
Editor can be addressed at 445 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


A ete OST 
BUILT OF 
WALL BOARD 


HE man with the 

kit of tools in the 
house hath made 
many inventions. And 
-the clothes cupboard il- 
lustrated on the left is 
onc of his latest. For the 
sake of making the con- 
struction clear he has re- 
moved the doors. To 
visualize it as complete, 
imagine the doors in 
place, hinged at the sides. 
The cupboard is built 
up against a wall on a 
frame of 2” x 2” tim- 
ber. Sections are divided 
off with the same timber 
to provide for a square 
drawer at each upper 
corner and two rows of 
smaller draws on the 
bottom. The frame is 
then cased in wall board, 


SILHOUETTE FIXTURES 


N the corner to the teft and directly above are 

two designs for fixtures that combine the 

principles of indirect lighting and the rules 
of good taste as recognized today. 

The scheme includes a shield to cover the bulb. 
It is of painted tin. The bulb lies—in the case of 
the illustrations—in the hull of the boat and in 
the bowl. When lighted, the illumination is 
thrown up against the walls and reflected back 
en the room—in the same manner as any indirect 
lighting, save for the fact that most indirect 
lighting provides for the light being thrown on 
the ceiling. In addition, the fixtures, which can 
be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the room, constitute a decoration in them- 
selves. The form they would take would depend 
upon the design suggested by the uses of the 
room. The scudding galleon above would find 
a place in a man’s room or library and the flow- 
ers would be suitable for a living-room or a hall. 


Me RTALN. CATCH 


F you want to rouse the ire of the average 

housekeeper, knot her curtains. Yet you can 

go into almost any house on sweeping day and 
find the curtains knotted or looped back in a 
fashion that is far from beneficial to the curtains. 
The same is true of curtains in a bedroom at 
night. What can one do with curtains at night 
anyhow? They shonldn’t be allowed to blow out 
to the snow and the rain, and if they are hung 
over a conveniently adjacent picture, both picture 
and curtains may suffer. 

All of which is rather a lengthy introduction 
to a very simple device recently placed on thie 
market. It consists of a small brass bracket that 
can be attached to the side of the window trim. 
In that position it is out of sight. An arm can 
be folded out from it. On this the curtains may 
be looped. The brackets sell for $1.25 a pair. 


A genius with tools has buiit a temnorary 
clothes elaset fram watt board—another of 
the multifarious uses of that material 


the divisions and the 
drawers being made of 
the same material. Wall 
board doors on light 
wooden frames complete 
the construction. It is then painted inside and 
out to match the woodwork of the room, and 
sucli decorations as are desired may be stenciled 
on the doors. The upper corner sections are 
designed to hold hats and the lower rows to hold 
shoes. The clothing is arranged on hangers sus- 
pended from rods attached to the bottoms of the 
corner drawers and the middle top section. 

As a temporary device in an apartment where 
closet space is limited and where the owner is 
ingenious and handy with his tools, this cupboard 
of wall hoard serves its purpose. In the long 
run, however, it were best to purchase a good 
cuphoard of different material. 


Little brackets ta be attached to the side of 
the window trim provide an arm an which to 
loop curtains at night-time and on Sweeping 
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BRASS ABOUTS 
THE HOUSE 
ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


To this article on the decorative value of brass 

and its care we would like to add the ivforma- 

tion that by applying to The Shopping Service, 

House & Garpen, 445 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City, you can obtain the names of the 

shops where these articles may be purchased, 
or purchase them through that service. 


Twisted candlesticks, $10.50 a pair; 
tall Somersetshire sliding candle- 
stick, $7; Jacobean candlesticks, 
1814" high, $35 a pair; smaller sizes, 
$5 to $14 a pair; old brass plates, 
$5 to $20 each, and the jug, $6 


YING with the use of colored 
glass, Italian faience and the 
softer toned potteries, now so 
much in vogue, brass continues to 
hold a distinct place among decora- 
tive accessories, 
Aside from its attractive golden 
color, that varies according to the 
proportion of copper and zinc used 


The success of an Adam room lies 

in its fidelity of detail to original 

designs. Such fidelity is found in 

these Adam andirons. $35 a pair. 

Shovel, tongs and poker to match, 
$18 


Three distinct 
types of book 
ends are shown 
kiere. The 
eagle, $12 a 
pair; the 
knight (left), 
$12; Queen 
Anne flower 
basket, $8 


Essentials for home comforts, which 
in the early days in America included 
cooking utensils and other household 
articles, that were necessarily brought 
from England, we have now adapted 
to more decorative uses, while those 
Írom Holland and Russia—the latter 
chiefly of religious significance—have 
likewise been perverted to ornamental 


purposes in the United States. 

The open fireplace, about which the life of the 
home centered in those early times, was equipped 
with brass appointments that, even in this day of 
improved heating, have their place by the open 
fire. In these the andirons of characteristic Co- 
lonial design cannot be improved upon for the 

(Continued on page 64) 


in its composition, brilliant when cleaned and pol- 
ished, it is also desirable for its comparatively 
moderate cost, even in these days of inflated values 
resulting from the war. 

In the practical utensils of early American and 
English make and their reproductions as well as 
those of the Dutch and Russians, we find the arti- 
cles most desirable for modern decorative uses. 


Lanterns such as 

this with brass 

frames and gorn 

panes cost from 
$10 to $15 


Chai or coffee a la 
Russe is furnished 
by the samovar. 
With tray, drip 
bowl and silver 
lined tea pot, the 
samovar set sells 
for $18 


Sconees can be used 
in lighting a side 
wall where lamps 
or fixtures are im- 
practicable. These 
in 12” size, $7. 
Smaller sizes are 
correspondingly less 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Odjalik, of Kirman 


weave, size 7 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 8 in, Price, $875.00. 


EASTERN RUGS 


This rug, the production of Ustad-Oshgore, a master weaver of 
Kirman, is a most unusual example of fine Eastern weaving. 


The Cypress, symbol of youth and grace, is employed as the large 
central motif, upon which are again cleverly imposed the same forms 
in smaller scale; the birds with characteristic old Kirman treatment, are 
woven in silk. The color scheme of fawn, blue, ivory and green, 
completes the charm of this masterpiece. 


It is but one of a great number and variety of unusual Rugs in our stock. 


We shall be glad to give further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BLACK SAFETY TREADTIRES 


Can Not Fail 


TOU take no risk whatever in 
4) buying a Goodrich Black 
Safety Tread. 


Either the tire gives you a dollar for 
dollar service—must act as the best 
fabric tire should—or the B. F. 
Goodrich Company squares the 
account, 


The tire can not fail you unless you 
fail yourself by not letting Goodrich 
know one of its tires is in debt to 
you. 


Goodrich Super-Guarantee 


Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times 
stands ready to meet. 
more than half way 
honest fault finding 
with Goodrich tires. 


Goodrich Tires are Stocked 


It is more eager than 
you to have a reck- 
oning with the short- 
comings in Goodrich tires. 


Ask Your Dealer for Them 


There are no strings—no conditions 
—no catch words to Goodrich’s 
world-wide offer: Send in a 
Goodrich tire that owes you anything. 


Goodrich Fair Treatment will settle 
in full-settle gladly and generously. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the 
1916 National Automobile Racing Champion- 
ship—Silvertown Cord Tires 


GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 


The standard of prices for the standard tires. Pay no more 
30x 3  $11.35|32 x 34 $17.70|33x 4 $23.70 
30x 3} 14.70/31 x 4 21.60/35 x 5 40.30 
31x35 15.35|32x4 23.05|37x5 43.10 
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Besides the bank and large mass types of planting, 
rhododendrons may well be used in small groups as 


aecent 


points 


As to Flowering Evergreens 
(Continued from page 37) 


peaty or sandy soil,” absolutely free 
from all trace of lime. ; 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious 
that a plant which needs a moist and 
peaty soil should dislike lime; for 
lime is a soil sweetener above all else. 
A rich and peaty soil, rich in decay- 
ing vegetation, is decidedly sour; a 
plant which prefers it, prefers sour 
soil; hence nothing could be more 
contrary to such a plant’s needs and 
wishes than anything which tends to 
change this condition. Plants are 
not unlike people; give those who 
have a penchant for acids only 
sweets to eat and they sicken and 
pine—and die, if their food prefer- 
ences are continually thus overrid- 
den without consideration. 

All of this heath family are shal- 
low rooted plants. This is another 
decided and common characteristic— 
also perfectly ohvious, when you stop 
to consider. For growing in a moist 
soil, they have no need to send roots 
down deep after nourishment. It is 
availahle right at the surface of the 
ground, practically; and so they 
spread their roots out in a fine net- 
work close up to the surface. 

Because of this habit of shallow 
root growth, they are naturally very 
sensitive to heat on the ground 
around them—to sunlight shining 
upon it, if not to sunlight shining 
upon their heads. Not a root in all 
creation likes light, to say nothing 
of sunlight or heat. Roots must be 
cool and in the dark. Hence shal- 
low rooted plants generally require 
the ground above them to be shaded, 
and to this family it is essential that 
it be so. This is the reason for the 
persistent mulching practiced by 
those who know how to handle them. 


APPROPRIATE USES 


The trees perform this office for 
the wild plants; for by nature they 
grow in open woods where the leaf 
fall drifts around them every au- 
tumn, and remains to decay and add 
to the food which they dote on, year 
after year. Trees shade them, too, 
in winter as well as summer; for 
even bare branches offer a consider- 
able obstacle to the warmth of the 
sun. The man who plants rhododen- 
drons or laurel in the open, there- 
fore, and then rakes the ground 
around them clean as fast as the 
leaves blow over it, is a criminal. 

So I come at last to speak of the 


use of these plants, particularly the 
rhododendrons and laurel. They 
are all immensely popular—and ex- 
pensive, as compared to ordinary de- 
ciduous garden material. Thousands 
of rhododendrons find their way 
every year to screen the foundations 
of dwellings, to take the place which 
belongs only to deciduous shrubs in. 
broad plantations, to make “beds” 
and to do pretty nearly everything 
else which a rhododendron ought. 
not to do and never was intended by 
its Creator to do. 

When will we learn that these are 
all “wild flowers,” just as “wild” as 
the most elusive wood orchid, or the 
gentian, or the precious pitcher plant 
of hidden bogs? You may say that 
all flowers are “wild” somewhere in 
the world; and I grant you that, 
though I could name a lot of hybrid 
this and that and the other which 
never were wild anywhere in the 
world, if I were disposed to split 
hairs! But certain wild flowers are 
easily domesticated, are fitted by na- 
ture to adorn any spot, just as certain 
animals are by nature designed appar- 
ently to be Man’s companions and 
friends, while others are untamable. 


ESSENTIALLY WILD PLANTS 


It is to this latter, untamable class 
that all of this family belong; and 
though wonderful hybrids have been 
produced and beautiful specimens are 
in existence, it is only when planted 
in conditions similar to those which 
the plant chooses in a state of nature 
that they fully satisfy one’s sense of 
fitness and harmony, Under any 
other conditions there is an incom- 
pleteness in the landscape; it is not 
indeed a landscape at all, in the true 
sense of the word, but rather a col- 
lection of laurel, or rhododendrons, 
or whichever of the family is used. 

But starting with the conception 
that they are all wild growth of an 
untamable nature, it is impossible to 
go astray in the use of them. They 
invariably require naturalizing—scat- 
tering, massing, banking, planting 
generally in such careless formation 
as they naturally assume in the 
woods. Always put them under the 
partial shade, at least, of overtopping 
trees, and always where the general 
conditions are rich. 

Of course, this makes them not 
everyman’s plant, but only plants for 

(Continued on page 62) 
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did this! 


Do you know positively that they 

are strong and healthy—are you 
sure they are free from decay and 
disease ? 


aNG you neglecting your trees? 


It is dangerous to guess about your trees 
—dangerous to procrastinate. 


The owner of the tree shown above assumed 
that its condition was perfect, but he intended 
to fiud out some day for a certainty. 


His neglect was fatal. The tree, sound in ap- 
pearance to the untrained eye, inside was seri- 
ously decayed. One day a severe storm blew 
and the weakened tree gave way—ruined be- 
yond saving! It was a case of “the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back.” 


Take no chances with your trees—have them 
examined now. 


But be sure to select Tree Surgeons of proved 
ability—experts who can save your trees with- 
out guessing or experiment. 


You wouldn’t think of entrusting your body to 
a hospital assistant nor your teeth to a denttst’s 
helper. To entrust your trees to untrained 
and inexperienced men is equally dangerous— 
as dangerous as neglect itself. 


Davey Tree Surgery Is Safe 


Your trees, many of them the product of sev- 
eral generations, are priceless. Once lost, they 
can not be restored in your lifetime, or that 
of your children. 


To whom shall you entrust them? There can 
be only one answer, for there is only one safe 
place to go—to Davey Tree Surgeons. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery is time-proved; its 
record of successful performance for thousands of 
estate owners spans a generation. 

Safe—because the Davey Company is a successful in- 
stitution of financial stability and amply able to make 
good in every detail. 

Safe—because no Davey Tree Surgeon is allowed any 
responsibility until he has conclusively demonstrated 
his fitness. He must have served his full course of 
thorough practical training and scientific study in the 
Davey Institute of Tree ee zery—a school, the only 
one of its kind in the wai which we conduet for 
tbe specific purpose of drilling our men in Davey 
methods and Davey ideals. 

Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery has been endorsed 
as best by the United States Government, after ex- 
haustive official investigation. 

Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery is recommended by 
thousands of prominent mcn and women whose en- 
dorsement you can accept with complete confidence. 
{Several such endorsements appear on the right.) 
Tree “patching” cannot save your trees. Only scien- 
tific, mechanically perfect treatment by men trained 
through years to the point of finished skill can be per- 
manently successful. And for such treatment by such 
men there is only one safe place to go—to Davey Tree 
Surgeons, 


Write today for Free Examination of your Trees 
—and booklet, “When Your Trees Need the Tree 
Surgeon.” What is the real condition of your trees? 
Are insidious diseases and hidden decay slowly under- 
mining their strength? Will the next severe storm 
claim one or more as its victims? Only the experienced 
Tree Surgeon can tell you fully and definitely. With- 
out cost or obligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon will 
visit your place, and render an honest verdict regarding 
their condition and needs. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 


503 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Daoey Institute of Tree Surgery, Kent, Ohio.) 
Branch Offices, with Telephone Connections: 


22S Fifth Ave., New York; 2017 Land Title Bidg., 
Philadelphla; 450 McCormack Bldg., Chicago. 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, 
Lenox, Hartford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Stamford, Jamaica, L, i; Morristown, N. J., Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chicago, Milwaukee Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Canadian Address: 81 St. Peter Street, Quebec. 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Dacey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themseloes. 
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Five typical letters from hun- 
dreds by satisfied Davey 


clients 


Mr, William Almy, William Almy & 
Co., Boston: 

“The skill of your workmen is remarkable. 
I am sorry I did not have this work done 


sooner as I apparently lost a tree by not 
having an expert examine my trees before.” 


Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., owner of the 
New York World and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

“Your work on the trees on my place was 
done in a most thorough and painstaking 
manner.” 

D. S. Chamberlain, President, Cham- 
berlain Medicine Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa: 

“I congratulate you on the excellent work 
you are doing. have seen much of this 
character of work done in some foreign 
countries, as well as in the United States, 


but none as perfect, scientific and satisfac- 
tory as yours,” 


Dr. G. L. Doenges, Superintendent, 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- a 


more, Md.: 


“We have been very much impressed by the 
work done here by the Davey Tree Com- 
pany. 


Mr. Robert E. Friend, Second Ward 
Savings Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


“T cannot commend too highly the work yo: 
have done both this year EnA last on i 
place at Pine Lake. Your work on the Uni- 
versity Club trees here in the city, under my 
supervision, was also very good indeed.” 


ye 
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In Sutton’s Catalog Are 
Choice Flowers and Vegetables 
Found Nowhere Else 


OU who have favored us by coming 

to our beautiful, garden graced Eng- 
land ; know fully well the surpassing beauty 
and charm of its flowers. 


You Americans, so we understand, sometimes 
think of us as being a bit stolid, and lacking in 
enthusiasm. But surely no nation, so enthusi- 
astically fosters, or more genuinely loves flowers. 


Every little town has its liberally patronized 
flower shows. 


In this exceptional environment, the Sutton 
family have been growing, developing and per- 
fecting seeds for generations. 

Very naturally, it has resulted in being more 


than a business with us. It is a life work of 
genuine pleasure. 


This pleasure, we would share with you in 
the wonderful charm of our flowers and the 
surpassing varieties of our vegetables. 

Let us send some Sutton Seeds to you this 
year. 


Send 35c for Garden Guide. When your or- 
ders for seeds amount to $5, the 35c will be 
promptly refunded. 


Stuterr dou 


ROYAL SEED ESTABLISHMENT 
WINTER, SON & CO. 
64-E Wall Street, N. Y. 


Sole Ageots East of 
the Rocky Monntaios 


Reading, England 


The SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO. 
429-E Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, Cat. 

Sole Agents West of the 
Rocky Mouotains 


re SE. 
fieriga Bartlett, 
ee i. x f Archie 
Northern a 2 t. Paul. 
Hotel, 

Glacier Park. 


t r BA 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


This Famous Hotel is 
and the bungalows, camps and other buildings haye also been stained—shingl 
siding, boards and trimmings—with the soft, men colors that harmonize so perfeniy 


with nature's tintings. The colors are never shin i 
z ES, A : Neve y, and they grow softer and nicer 
oe re ee Bos moe or isterie They cost less than paint, and any- 
em on at half the cost for labor. The Creosote penetr: he w 
| and preserves it against decay and insects. cote Mame Pe tT | 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country, Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


| 
| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemi i 
5 a ts, x 
24 W. Kinzie St., Ghiteeo ve E agg oaren aBa ar Mas are, 
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| As to Flowering Evergreens 
(Continued from page 60) 


such men as have suitable places to 
grow them. Here is the kernel of 
the situation! There is no getting 
around it. You may have rhododen- 
dron flowers in almost any door- 
yard, just as you may have water- 
lilies in a tub; but to know how beau- 
tiful water-lilies are, you must have 
them growing in a pond, in a state of 
nature. And so to use these mem- 
bers of the heath family, you should 
have woods and dells and wilder- 
ness conditions generally; and a pool 
or water tumbling down rocks if 
possible; for it is above such cas- 
cades that some of them bend, in 
their mountain homes. 

There is probably no material 
available that is as fine for use in 
groves, or where great trees grow, 
as the rhododendron and the laurel. 
But great care must be exercised in 
grouping and selecting the clumps 
for every spot, lest unsightly, leggy 
specimens crowd to the front and 
obtrude their angles. The same rule 
prevails in planting evergreen shrubs 
that guides in the grouping of de- 
ciduous masses: that is, the fore- 
ground of the mass should come 


down to the ground, and leave 
no bare openings through which 
branches may be seen. This is a 


point so often overlooked that I speak 
of it particularly; for with ever- 
green material, the oversight is not 
as well remedied by the plant’s 
growth as it is in the case of the 
deciduous things. 

The so-called “broad leaved ever- 
greens” generally are used to a very 
great degree just because they are 
evergreen, and therefore assumed to 
þe cheerful notes in the landscape 
in winter. To a certain extent this 
cheerfulness is true of laurel and of 
the others; but rhododendrons are 
about the most pinched and unhappy 
looking things on a biting cold day 
than can be found. Moreover, they 
are “pinched,” for they have a very 
interesting way of curling their 
leaves to avoid exposure to the cold, 
somewhat as people draw themselves 
in and shrink as much as possible 
when chilled. Shrinking thus from 
winter’s severity, a rhododendron is 
a pathetic looking shrub, around 
which I always feel I should like to 
put a shawl. 

Like evergreens of larger growth, 
evergreen shrubs do not combine 
well with other vegetation, nor does 
one kind combine well with another. 
This is because they have, in com- 
mon with all evergreens, marked in- 
dividnality; and each therefore seeks 
to dominate. Hence, they are an- 
tagonistic one to another. Ground 
cover beneath such a plant as the 
rhododendron should be an unob- 
strusive member of the family such 
as the Andromeda, or the leather 
leaf, in combination with still lower 
growth, like partridge berry or the 
always attractive wintergreen. 


RHODODENDRON VARIETIES 


Rhododendron maximum is the 
common American species, the great 
American rose bay, which grows wild 
as far north as New England and 
away south into the high parts of 
the southern Alleghany mountains. 
Naturally it grows in proximity to 
mountain streams and cascades, 
where all Nature is wildest and most 
exuberant. [ts flowers are either 
white or pink, and there is no hybrid 
lovelier than the species. 
| In company with it grows Rhodo- 
| dendron Catawbiense, the rose bay 
which went to Europe over a hun- 


dred years ago, and became one of 
the parents of the great array of 
Catawbiense hybrids offered in such 
quantities today. It is the finest of 
all except in color, which is a bright 
reddish purple. It is not of such 
great size as Rhododendron mavi- 
mum, but its foliage is much better 
and not subject to the rust which 
often makes the latter unsightly. 

Under no circumstances should 
hyhrids be used for naturalizing on 
a large scale; they belong to the 
realm of the exotic, and though they 
too should be planted in surround- 
ings which are so cleverly contrived 
as to seem natural, they cannot en- 
dure the vicissitudes of climate and 
weather well enough to make them 
trustworthy for large scale plantings. 
Choose one or the other of those 
just described and add the third 
highly desirable native, Rhododen- 
dron Carolinianum. This is smaller 
but a very beautiful, spreading, 
shrubby species, growing sometimes 
to a height of 15. Its blossoms are 
rose pink and produced in June. 
Rhododendron Catawbiense blooms 
also in June, while the pink or white 
of Rhododendron maximum covers 
the shrub in July. 

Preceding the rhododendron dis- 
play comes the mountain laurel, its 
exquisite pink blossoms lighting up 
the woods wherein it dwells until 
they are a fairyland in May or June, 
according to the latitude. Nothing 
that grows is hardier than this; and 
it is safe to say nothing is lovelier. 
Its foliage is far more pleasing than 
the foliage of the stiffer rhododen- 
dron; and to my taste, its bloom is 
quite the equal of theirs. Kalmia 
latifolia is its official title. 


Harpy AZALEAS 


Azaleas are the third in the list of 
lovely things in the heath family— 
the hardy native azaleas. These are 
not evergreen, hence do not perhaps 
rightly belong in this article at all; 
but they belong in the family, so I 
shall not exclude them. They fit in a 
planting which has heath for its 
motif; moreover the lower ones 
form a very desirable complement to 
the laurel and rhododendron, being 
useful as a cover shrub. The swamp 
pink, in some places mistakenly 
called wild honeysuckle, averages 
about 4’ high and makes a fairly 
complete cover. 

This swamp pink is Azalea viscosa, 
with white or pinkish, very fragrant 
flowers. Azalea arborescens is the 
tree azalea, sometimes 20’ high, also 
with pink blossoms that are delicious- 
ly fragrant. The great flame azalea 
is a color that needs to be handled 
warily in connection with the other 
pinks in the family, for it is a vivid 
orange scarlet, truly like a flame. 
This is Azalea lutea in some catalogs, 
but really Azalea calendulacea, if 
one wishes to name it correctly. 
Azalea lutea is also supplied for Asa- 
lea nudiflora, which is not orange at 
all, but pink or nearly white. Thus 
does confusion prevail in nomencla- 
ture, and one can never be too care- 
ful in buying, particularly where 
such color differences exist. 

The Andromeda, or Pieris flori- 
bunda (sometimes Andromeda flori- 
bunda) is low growing, seldom reach- 
ing more than 4’ in height. Being 
compact and shapely and well filled 
with foliage, with very abundant 
white flowers in upstanding little 
spikes or racemes, it makes a great 
showing in May. Then, too, its next 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The REED SHOP, Inc. 
407 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Reed Furniture Ideal for both 
the City and Country Home 


Imported Cretonnes, Upholstery 
Fabrics, Scotch Art Rugs 


On receipt of l4c in postage DNR 
we will mail our new cata- EONS 


logue now ready for delivery j na 


in America” assure the 
sarden Beautiful. -A 
Ve W lo our part. 
m ae 
__ HOME GROWN ROSES 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


x 


‘TREES and SHRUBS 4 
_ EVERGREENS ‘ ] The front door of a home expresses the taste and character of the 
DWN RHODODEN ‘ owner. Itis the first impression the visitor gets of the home—and 

} z PA i first impressions are lasting. 


are made in a wide variety of designs and styles. You will find a 
door in the Morgan line to express your individuality. 
Carefully selected veneers make Morgan Doors beautiful and dis- 
tinetive. The exclusive All White Pine Core and patented Wedge 
Dowel Construction assure durability and perfect service. 

Morgan Doors are guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 


Suggestions for Beautifying the Present 

or Prospective Home 
You don’t need to build a new home to enjoy the beauty and 
service of Morgan Doors. ‘‘Adding Distiaction to the Home’’ gives 
suggestions for improving the present home. 
“The Door Beaatiful’’ is a book of suggestions on doors, interior 
trim and interior decorations for prospective builders. 

Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-22 Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all principal cities, Ask for tist, 
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OMINOUS TUNECORE 


are sold the finished product. 


build investigate 


EYVLEEOUCOUUSUIESUASSUUTSUESUAEUOATSUESUOSESUESUASUU ESLER 


In these days of high labor 
costs why not buy the fin- 
ished product in houses as 
you do in every other line of 
merchandise? Every house 
has its own individuality, yet 
shares in the savings effected 
by large buying of material 
and efficiency in manufacture. 


The economical Bossert the price. 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 


More House for Less Money 


Y the Bossert modern method of building, 

a great many savings in materials and 
labor are effected. Just as the locomotive is a 
more efficient machine than the hand car, the 
work is done for you at an efficient factory in- 
stead of by old fashioned hand labor, and you 


The time and money saved go into better plans, 
better materials, and you get the benefit. 


Before you 


Bossert Houses 


method of 
makes it possible for us to 
deliver a beautiful little Co- 
lonial House like the above, 
with two 9x12 bedrooms, a 
9x18 living room, kitchen and 
bath, with screens, 
work and benches included in 


construction 


lattice 


Price: Eleven hundred dollars complete 


Two men can erect this house in three days; not even a nail to buy. 


Send 12 cents today for complete catalog 
showing Bossert details of construction. 


We also manufacture the smaller “portable” or “knock down” houses. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, 


1306 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INC. 


Mittenti 


i 


AHAN AOSE BYE 


EEEN AIRSYANADI39 AUDRAIN D TVOVA AZZAN TUONEEN TON VOERD TRONTON ABADIYA KEBBAID TOYABI 


on a modest 
priced house 
gives it stability 
and character 
and adds to its 


ài selling value. 
;| It’s the only per- 
ki fect sheiter — 


leak-proof and 
fire-proof. Re- 


| quires no paint, 


Architect, Harry S. Bair, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our iliustrated booklet “The Roof Beautifuf,”’ 


stain or repairs 
to preserve its 
beauty and lasts 
forever. Border 
of advt. shows 
more clearty de- 
tail of Closed 
Shingie Tiles 
used on this 
pretty residence 
of R. H. Bartlett, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ask your archi- 
tect about the 
use of tiles on 
that new home 
you are now con- 
sidering, 


printed in 


colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tifes, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building 


Manufacturers of 
Teera Cotts Roofing Tiles 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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As to Flowering Evergreens 
© (Continued from page 62) 


year’s buds form immediately it has 
done flowering, and as these look 
very much like flowers, it almost has 
the appearance of being perpetually 
in bloom. Ledum latifolium, or 
Labrador tea, is a foot lower than 
it, hence is suited to the very lowest 
edge where the shrubbery mass 


_ comes down to the ground. 


There are one or two evergreen 
shrubs or small trees that are out- 
side this family, which ought not to 
be omitted, if one is planning ever- 
green shrubbery or general planting. 
One is the native holly, Ilex opaca, 
which is hardy as far north as Mas- 
sachusetts though it grows only as a 
shrub and never into a tree in the 
north. This is very difficult to trans- 
plant, and difficult to establish; but 
once started growing, it is a thing of 
so much beauty and such sentimental 
value that all the trouble is well 
worth while. One of the secrets of 
success with it is to strip every leaf 
from it at the time of transplanting. 
There will be no success otherwise. 

The evergreen thorn (Cratoegus 
pyracantha) has brilliant orange ber- 
ries all winter, lighting up its dark 
foliage very much as holly berries 
shine in the midst of the holly’s 
prickly leaves. This may indeed be 
uscd in place of holly for Christmas 
greens. The flowers are white or 
pink, early in the spring; and all in 


all it is a charming species either for 
a mass or for a single striking, in- 
dividual note. 

Then there is the holly-leaved ma- 
honia, enough like a holly to fool the 
unwise—really Berberis aquifolium, 
or holly-like barberry; and the creep- 
ing form of it, which is Berberis 
repens; and the “great bear” berry 
(Arctostaphylos Uva Ursi), which is 
a creeping, shrubby growth that 
makes fine ground cover in shady, 
sandy places; and the Daphne Cne- 
orum of ravishing fragrance, trailing 
on the surface of the ground and 
sending up umbels of lovely pink in 
spring, and often again later in the 
summer; and the evergreen Cotone- 
aster microphylla, with bright red 
berries—low and spreading, and so 
well suited to banks or rocky places. 

There is no material richer in pos- 
sibilities than just the heath family, 
given suitable conditions for their 
use; but where these conditions do 
not prevail, and evergreen shrubs are 
still desired, I would advise choosing 
some of these last mentioned, and 
leaving out rhododendrons, laurel 
and their kind altogether. It is es- 
sential to the fullest realization of 
their beauty that natural conditions 
should be right, as I have endeavored 
to point out, and that the spirit of 
the wilderness should brood over all, 
preserving the wild and elfin quality. 


Tulip Time in the Garden 
(Continued from page 16) 


foreground. Back of this group 
again, more green, more green, and 
tulip Blen Aimable beyond. The 
color of Bleu Aimable is the same 
as that of Blen Celeste, but the for- 
mer is a single tulip of the Darwin 
type. Clara Butt stands beyond this 
grouping, at a distance sufficient to 
keep its cooler rose pink from con- 
flict with the strange and lovely 
color of Le Rêve. 

All through this garden, too, in cer- 
tain springs at the time of tulip 
bloom, little colonies of Narcissus 
poeticus are in flower.’ These, the 
only white in the garden since the 
general scheme is lavender and pale 
to bright rose, give that delicate ef- 
fect which is found when Stevia, 
gypsophila and other fine-flowering 
whites are added to bowls or bou- 
quets of subjects which are decidedly 
strong in form and color. 

On leaving the garden by its gate- 
way toward the house, it is a marvel 
to lift one’s eyes from all this beanty 
within formal limits and above a 
bar of dark hedge to see long gar- 
lands of wistaria in full bloom along 
the old stone wall of the spring- 
house, the quaint little building with- 
out which no Pennsylvania or Mary- 
land farmwife in the old days was 
expected to perform the duties of a 
housewife. The spring-house now 
serves as a studio. 


BEAUTY IN ENVIRONMENT 


Too much can never be said of the 
charm of the Pennsylvania farm- 
house—the old farmhouse, generally 
of blue limestone most beautifully 
laid. The proportions of some of 
them, their delicacy of color, and 
their comfortable, convenient plac- 
ing and rare environments of fine 
tree groupings make the old rural 
architecture of that state a thing to 
covet and enjoy. Those old builders 
understood not only what to build 


but how and where to set their 
houses for shelter and for practical 
purposes; wherefore, a picture of 
high beauty was (sometimes uncon- 
sciously) created. When, considering 
foregrounds such as this charming 
little formal garden affords, the 
backgrounds furnished by nearby 
buildings, or by a landscape soft and 
finished, can hardly be passed by 
without a word, so bound up to- 
gether are all the elements of such a 
picture. And I am always wondering 
why Pennsylvania is not the resort 
of more people who love beauty 
which belongs to Nature and to Man. 


A MICHIGAN GARDEN 


If I may let this spring garden 
serve as a text for further tulip 
preachings, I would tell of an effect 
on my own grounds in Michigan. 
From the house in which we live a 
walk of dark brick like the house 
runs east some 60’ to the street. To 
dwell upon the borders flanking the 
sides of an insignificant walk such 
as this may sound a bit presumptu- 
ous; but let me quickly say that last 
year these borders were positively 
kaleidoscopic in effect. And to en- 
courage those who think they can do 
little in gardening because of re- 
stricted space, I will give approxi- 
mate measurements as well as some 
account of the plantings. 

This walk is some 5’ in width and 
runs from east to west. Some years 
ago word came to me concerning 
the interesting manner in which 
grapes were grown in low festoons 
along the walks of certain Lenox 
kitchen gardens; wherefore, lacking 
other place for grapes, and thinking 
that the little decoration of such 
vines might not be out of place 
here, I set to the south of this walk 
and only 10” from it a number of 2’ 
iron posts 9’ apart, painted dart: 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Naturalistic Home 
Landscaping 


Little Tree f arms Ta eE Live 


OFFERS UNEQUALLED VALUE in America’s most wonder- 
ful and useful evergreen—White Pine—more valuable ahd 
more extensively planted and appreciated than all others com- 
bined. The dense rich evergreen foliage gives great beauty in 
winter when snow laden, also protection and screening. They 
break the dust and noise; give shade and seclusion and thicken 
up and supplement your older plantings. Use in your native 
woods and reclaim unsightly hillsides and odd corners. 


Replace America’s Choicest Evergreen Upon the Landscape 
and Have Truly Naturalistic Planting 


We Specialise: Our stock of many millions is the largest in 
America therefore our unequalled values in these splendidly 
developed White Pines, 3 to 4 feet high, twice-transplanted and 
root pruned. 


The price is greatly reduced in Nobody's needs are overlooked so we 
carload fots of five to ten thousand; offer a sample box of ten trecs at 
32e. each. $7.00. 


Aff delivered to Transportation Com- 
If you want only one standard box x i pu 
OE. 100ltrees: they cost 38346. eack: pany at Framingham, Mass home of 


3534c. each if you take ten boxes. Little Tree Farms. 


Mony carloads of these Evergreens are annually shipped to America’s finest 
country estates and parks and to nurşerymen, They give immediate effects 
and permanent evergreen beauty. 


Write for information; tell us under what conditions you wish to plant. One of our Forest Landscaping 
Engineers will take up the matter with you, and we can assure you success—complete success such as many 
others have had, Our Engineers have been entrusted with the biggest work and are recognized as the largest 
tree planters in America. We bave a splendid organization of technical men and skilled workmen, 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


also instructive Bullctin on Evergreen Possibilities mailed on request. Your letter mak- 
ing specific inquiry incurs no obligation and will have careful and prompt attention. 


American Forestry Company "Sosngipsaees™ 


JCJ: BED 
RUST pasteles) GUARD 


ET air and moisture reach the roots, Work the ground. This Excelsior Rust 

i- Proof Bed Guard prevents trampling and packing by animafs. Afso protects 

the lower branches, preserving the symmetry of the tree. Prevents mowers 

and garden tools getting too close and clipping olf the tips of the branches. 
These guards can be moved about or taken up and laid away for the winter. 


Excefsior Bed Guards are made of extra strong, heavy wires, hefd securely at 
every intersection by the Excetsior patented steci clamp. Dip-galvanized after 
making. This not only prevents rust, but secdrely sofders the lateral to the vertical 
wires, which means added rigidity and strength. §f you would know more about 
these garden necessities, write for catalog C, ] 
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A Better Lawn 
At Less Expense 


Tt Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower Is designed for tho large lawn with 


We'alao make a full line of Excelsior Rust Proof tree, 
guards, fences, trellises, tennis railings, gates, etc. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY Worcester, Mass. 


rr} 
b 


numerous flower beds, shrubs and trees, where great flexibility aa weil as large 

cutting capacity is required. 

This wonderful Mower is large enough to cut five aeres a day, yet light enough 
not to mar the turf, and ao extremely fiexihio that it will cut close up to and around 
trees, under the shrubbery, and along walks and driveways, thus entirely eliminating 
the necessity for cleaning up afterwards with a hand mower, The 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 

is backed up by 70 years’ reputation of the Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing Co. for 
the highest manufacturing integrity. `% 

It is sefentifically designed and huilt as a complete unit, Indeed. ita halance and 
detsile of tho mechanical features of the mower have recelved as close con- 
eideration as has tho motor itself. If it wero possible to dismember this won- 
derful Motor Lawn Mower beforo you, you would marvel at the 
extraordinary thought and etudy given 


to the planning of its smallest feature 
—the Infinite care used in tho finish- 
Ing and adjusting of its smallest part 
F. 0. B. 


—yet its greatest characteristic is sim- 
plielty. 


ay 


Madison, 


Write us now before Spring arrives Wisconsin æ 
for full Information and a copy of ‘i: í dealgned 
“A Better Lawn.” for uae tn 
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The “Old Glory” 
Gladiolus Garden 


A selection from choice named 
varieties and color sections. The 
bulbs are grown in our fields, selected 
from our regular stock, and we are 
sure the “Old Glory” will give you 
a wonderfully beautiful display this 
summer. - 


One Hundred Select Bulbs; 
Delivered to Your Door 


2 


All the new varieties of Gladioli; 
Dahlias, Gloxinias, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, Shrubs, Fruit and Shade 
Trees, Garden and Flower Seeds are 
presented in our 


1917 Seed and Plant Annual 


a book of nearly 200 pages. It points the safe 
way to a garden that will give the greatest plea- 
sure and profit to the planter. Send your name 
and address for a copy. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Box 411 Painesville, Ohio 


Three Rarely Beautiful Roses 


In this trio of superb Climbing Roses is a whole June- 
ful of joy for the rose-lover. They are widely different 
in color and form of flower, but are united in beauty and 
loveliness. The three were originated and introduced by 
the West Chester Nurseries—which vouches for the value 
of this new trio. 


Climbing American Beauty. Huge flowers, 4 inches across; 
handsome rosy crimson; fragrant. Plants are strong growers, 
covered with flowers. 

Christine Wright. A wonderful clear pink Rose usually 
4 inches in diameter. Beautiful in bud and flower. 

Purity. Pronounced by experts the ‘most beautiful climbin 
Rose. The broad petals are ivory white, with stamens o 
bright golden yellow. The flowers are large and borne abun- 
danily on strong plants. Purity is sold in this collection only. 


3 Plants, One of $ 5 


Each, Delivered 
“Hoopes’ Specialties” 


Shows Climbing American Beauty, Christine Wright 
and Purity in their marvelous natural colors. The 
booklet Is a real aid to rose-growers and lovers of 

beauty on the home grounds. Send your name 
and address for a complimentary copy. A 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co. 


46 Maple Ave., WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Howse VG Carden 


Wistaria clambers over the old stone spring-house which has 


been converted from its original purpose into a studio. 


The 


garden is to the left of the picture 


Tulip Time in the Garden 
(Continued from page 64) 


green and connected by drooping 
chains. Every other length hetween 
posts now has its grape: Caco—the 
fine new cross between Catawba and 
Concord—for a reddish sort, and 
Niagara for the greenish color. 
Grape leaves are allowed to grow 
only scantily on these low vines, as 
too many leaves would obscure the 
effect of line and form. 

To the north of this walk, through- 
out its length, grows a line of Thun- 
berg’s barberry, and sometime I in- 
tend to replace these by Wilson’s or 
some one of the new cotoneasters. 
These take a space, brick edged on 
the sides and ends away from the 
walk, of about 6 x 60’, whereas the 
space of open ground under the 
grapes across the walk is only 2’ 
wide, with grass at its southernmost 
boundary. Below both grapes and 
barberries the ground is entirely 
covered, or destined to be, with Vin- 
ca minor, the common green myrtle, 
a delight in both summer and winter. 


CrocusES AND AFTERWARD 


Through this covering of rich 
green arose last April a host of 
lovely crocuses, planted in the fol- 
lowing order: Pallas, Tilly Koenen, 
Julia Culp, Mikado, Pallas again, 
Ovidius, and one touch of the so- 
called Largest Golden Yellow, mak- 
ing an effect of lovely lavender vio- 
let and white with the yellow to give 
a strong and sudden contrast. Across 
from it, and just as crocus colors 
were fading and their delightful 
leaves making their presence felt, as 
if unexpectedly sprang into flower 
long, loose groups of narcissus Sir 
Watkin, tulip White Hawk, tulip 
Fred Moore, and the beautiful dou- 
ble early tulip Safrano, leading up to 
some fair-sized groups of mahonia 
below the walls of the house. Be- 
fore and among these shining leaved 
shrubs rose quantities of the daffo- 
dil I now prefer to all others, Nar- 
cissus Leedsii or White Lady. Its 
beauty is nothing short of regal; and 
to use a slang phrase of our English 
confrères, it is a “good doer.” 

Following the crocus bloom here 
came a gay, loose-flung line of hlow- 
ing flowers in colors ranging from 


tawny orange through deep and pale 
yellow to ivory white—flowers dou- 
ble, flowers single, flowers tall, slen- 
der, graceful, flowers round and 
heavy headed. Little art is required 
to gain such effects. The most care- 
less planting of ‘these particular vari- 
eties of bulbs must result beautiful- 
ly. A little thought for the progres- 
sion of color, a little watchfulness as 
to over-crowding or setting too far 
apart—that is all. 

But I am in danger of being led 
astray by the beauty of individual 
flowers, and must return to the bor- 
der planting of the walk long enough 
to say that when the flowers last 
named have finished blooming, when 
their leaves in turn carpet the ground 
in patterns of blue-greens and yel- 
low-greens, then we begin to see for 
the first time the spires of buds on 
the rounded and symmetrical Can- 
terbury Bells on either side of the 
walk. These are 3’ apart, and as 
their buds develop we see that they 
are white upon the south side of the 
walk and light purple on the north; 
and a third even row to the north 
of the barberries is all of that good 
pink tone which is to me the very 
best in these flowers. From cro- 
cuses to Canterbury Bells is a long 
way in spring and early summer. 
Yet one must remember that if there 
happened to be a green moment be- 
tween flowering periods it was in 
itself a thing to revel in, and so en- 
grossing that the opening of the next 
arrangement of flowers took place 
with an unexpected promptness 
which gave that surprise which is 
perhaps the dearest gift his ground 
can give the gardener. 

Does any word other than “wel- 
come” better describe one’s feelings 
as to the spring? The flowers of 
this enchanting time keep the ex- 
pression almost hourly in mind; and 
is it an undue use of the imagination 
to fancy that the reason for.the spe- 
cial charm of spring flowers about 
the house door is that they speak 
that precious word to those about to 
enter? How marvelous that by the 
heavenly means of color and fra- 
grance we may send forth the very 
spirit of our houses even beyond 
their gates, 
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What a Home is Like 


is very much in evidence before ever you cross the 
threshold. Indifference to the appearance of the lawn 
and grounds is an indifference to publie opinion. 


ing, you want your property to have that finished effect 
which of necessity depends so vitally on the planting 
for its results. MOONS’ know how. Perhaps the secret lies 
in our methods of frequent transplanting. Possibly in the 
soil in which the stock is grown. Whatever the reason, 
MOONS’ plantings are so generally satisfactory that those 


J ive as quickly as possible after completing your build- 


pays, hecause the plants are — 
cially selected and freshly dug 
and packed for each order; have 
heen reared with a care for their 
vigor of growth and shapeliness of 
form that make attractive lawn 
lantings with a permanent accumu- 
Pee value and enjoyment. 


IF pays to buy MOONS’ stock. It 


Perhaps one of the reasons why 
MOONS plantings are so unparal- 
leled is heeause we personally are 
interested in having our customers 
make selections best adapted to 
their place, climate and purpose. 


Our informative Catalogue No.A-4, 
with its many illustrations, should 
be your first guide. Then let our 
Letter-Aid Burean help. 


THE 
WM. H. MOON COMPANY 


Nurserymen 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


. 


we have served continue to send us customers. 


Spring Time 
is Rose Time! 


When the tender leaf buds begin to expand 
under the warming influence of the early spring 
sun, every true nature lover feels the impulse 
to plant. And, what is so well worth planting 
as the queenly rose. Not only are roses un- 
rivalled for charm and beauty, but C. & J. Roses 
À are guaranteed to grow and bloom this very 
summer. Get our 


1917 Floral Guide—Free 


Our famous annual brought right down to date. 
Contains 92 pages, 253 exquisite illustrations— 
many in colors. Lists nearly 400 “Best Roses 
for America’—varieties suitable to every climate 
and soil, also for every lawn and garden purpose. 
You need this Guide when making your spring 
time planting list. It’s sent free and post- 
paid. Write today. 


“ How to Grow Roses” 


A delightful handbook for rose lovers. Editor 
Barron of The Garden Magazine says: “The book 
is a very thorough round-up of what the amateur 
wants to know about roses.” Library edition; 121 
pages—16 in natural colors. 


lere are three waya to get this helpful Vittle book: (1) 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. Contains coupon good for $1 with 
$5 order for plants. (2) Postpaid tor 50c with $2 order 
Cor plants. (3) Sent free of charge with $5 order for plants. 
Order today. 


The MONARD $r ROSES 
& Jones Co. Box 126, WEST GROVE, PA. 
he Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice Pres. 


Rose Specialists— 


A Se 
eal č Ee. Backed by 50 Years’ Experience 


Philadelphia Office 
21 South Twelfth St. 


The Moon Nursery Corp. 
White Plaina, N. Y. 


Better Care 


You, too, can have a smooth, beautiful lawn this sum- 
mer if you join the ranks of Ideal Power Lawn Mower 


users this spring. 

Proper lawn care in the spring counts greatly toward a beautiful 
summer sward. Siart your lawn care right this season. Have the 
Ideal ready for the very first cutting. It eliminates the nuisance 
of a horsedrawn contrivance on your lawn, or the expense of a 
squad of hand propelled machines. It enables you to give your 
lawn double the usual amount of atlention, more efficiently and 
more economically. 

The Ideal Junior Power Lawn Mower stands unexcelled in the 
field of lawn mowing machines. It embodies all the features oa 
which Ideal has built its splendid reputation — simple, reliable 
clutch: automobile throttle control, gearless differential and many 
other refinements which make the Ideal easy to operate and simple 
to care for. 

For full particulars write to us—noww, while making your plans 
for a beautiful lawn. 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 4 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman A 

403 Kalamazoo Street, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES (3 UPHOLSTERIES 


HE welcome sunshine streaming into every room 
Ts: the bouse is a joy when Orinoka curtains and 
draperies are used, Their most delicate colorings 
never become dim nor the beautiful lustre dull, however 
powerful the sunlight or frequent the tubbings. Every 
color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. 
e 


To get genuine sunfast insist upon the name “Orinoka, *’ 


There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy textures, 
designs and colorings. Write for our booklet, “Draping 
the Home.” 


ORINOKA MILLS, 156 Clarendon Building, New York 
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Are You Looking 


Forward to a Home of Your Own? 


Why not build tbis Spring? Begin now to collect ideas for the home of 
your dreams. 

When the question of woodwork comes up you may want a dark rich 
mahogany in the living room, or a warm brown tone. Or possibly your 
taste runs to dainty white enamel for the down stairs as well as in the 
chambers above. 
room or boudoir, 


Whatever your choice, the question of “which wood?” for these various 
effects can be convincingly answered with 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


lt has eee its durability and artistic possibilities through twenty-five 
years of service in American homes. 


Our homebuilders book, containing eight colonial designa, will give you the 
“why of it” in every detail while our aamples and book of finishing direc- 
tions, attractively illustrated, wil! supply the "how of it.” We'll send them 
frea Write today. Architects ahould have our Manual—aent on request. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and 
sold by dealers. Yours can supply tt 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
On Display—Natienal Complete Building Exposition, March 5-11 


Again you may favor the popular silver gray for music 
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Antique Desks and Their Appreciation 
(Continued from page 25) 


a composite affair, 
combining a cabinct, 

a bureau, ‘drawers 

and a writing-table. 

In Ghirlandaio’s 
painting, “Saint 
Jerome In His = 
Study,” a work dat- 
ing to 1480, (this is 
found in the collec- 
tion of the Ognis- 
santi in Florence), 
we see depicted a 
portable desk of the 
“schoolmaster” type, 
and still another 
showing drawers, 
(of the same date 
and same collec- 
tion) is in the 
“St. Augustine” by 
Sandro Botticelli. 
In other paintings 
by the old masters 
and in very early 
engravings we see 
delineated the vari- 
ons pieces of fur- 
niture in contemporary use designed 
for writing-purposes, as well as 
others for the account-keeper. All 
these suggest to us the probable units 
which combined to produce the éscri- 
toire and the secrétaire of later cen- 
turies, and lend interest to the col- 
lector’s enthusiasm for searching out 
pieces of the sort. 


toe 


above. 


THE OLD CONDITIONS 


When living was so much less com- 
plex in the matter of domestic do- 
ings than it is in our own time, there 
was far less need of such objects as 
desks. Whole families, even of the 
prosperous classes, could get along 
without them very well. Your Mona 
Lisa of the Renaissance could have 
carried her houschold accounts in 
her head, and probably did, while 
Frau Martin Luther or Frau Al- 
brecht Dürer had little occasion to 
require a place for keeping quires or 
reams of correspondence paper. Nor 
had they, in all probability, entered 
into the sphere of feminine prowess 
in home banking matters that made 
necessary a writing-bureau sacred to 
their personal command. 

The finest examples of the craft 
of the master cabinet-makers of the 


A simpler form of American style of Hepnelwhite 
tambour desk was made between 1760 and 1820. 
It is of mahogany inlaid with satinwood 


lth z w 


The commoner design in American desks was the 
Made originally in the late 18th Century, 
of mahogany, with reversed serpentine feet 


17th and [8th Centuries were orig- 
inally produced for wealthy patrons 
who paid well for the master’s skill. 
While such pieces must naturally be 
beyond the reach of the collector of 
moderate means—except in rare in- 
stances where complete ignorance of 
their value is combined with a desire 
to part with them—they arc still al- 
ways interesting to note, and many 
of them have been reproduced with 
wonderful skill by some of the lead- 
ing masters of the craft of furniture- 
making today. 

Of course, no reputable dealer will 
attempt to pass off a modern copy of 
anything as an original. At the same 
time one may take great pleasure in 
acquiring a truly fine copy of a Queen 
Anne secrétaire or a Heppelwhite bu- 
reau, if it is knowingly purchased as 
a copy, whereas if deception is prac- 
ticed, the result must be a disap- 
pointment and discouragement to the 
owner, however fine the piece. 


ANTIQUING ANTIQUES 


Unfortunately, all dealers are not 
reliable and much fraud is practiced 
in connection with antique furniture. 
Even the metal trimmings,—knobs, 
handles, etc—are given the appear- 
ance of antiquity by all sorts oi de- 
vices at the com- 
mand of the skill- 
ful. In this con- 
nection it is inter- 
esting to see what 


Grace M. Vallois 
has to say in her 
interesting volume, 


“First Steps In Col- 
lecting” — “To the 
professional ‘faker’ 
bright new handles 
do not appeal, he 
knows they give him 
away at once, and 
he has many in- 
genious devices, 
some simple, some 
complicated, to give 
to the brand new 
Birmingham han- 
dles and plates the 
necessary look of 
old age. Acids are 
largely used, and to 
insure the requisite 
softly rounded 
edges, they are put 
into a cylinder—a 
large number to- 
gether—and the in- 
strument is made to 
revolve until by 
constant friction 
(Continued on page 
70) 
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T° the garden lover—and especially to the man or woman 


who appreeiates the contrast of Nature’s 
best of man-made art—the 


YMathews 


ARDEN- RAET 


handbook,—-72 pages in all—is a veritable treasure- 
trove of attractions. Where one reader finds a dainty 
French trellis for a garden screen, another finds a 


staunch, wholly-English bench of good Queen Anne’s 


time that fits a cozy nook in the shrubbery. Best of 
all both trellis and bench are accurate repraduetions 
of Old World originals. Arbors, tables, swings, gates 
—even bridges and Japanese pagodas are included in 
this remarkable catalog. It is gladly sent anywhere 
on request, on receipt of eighteen cents in stamps. 


The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
912 Willlamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


beauties with the 


The Mathews Hall- 
Mark, shown below, is 
a gusrantee of design 
and authenticity snd s 
Pledge of careful crafts- 
Every plece 

Mathews Garden- 
craft is given this mark. 


Eliminate All Troublesome 
Attention To The Heating Plant 


This device takes complete charge of the drafts and 
dampers of any kind of heating plant, burning coal 


or gas. 


Its accurate operation insures even, health- 


ful temperatures at all hours of the day and night. 


The adjustment of the clock attachment 


enables one 


to secure automatically and silently a change to 
lower temperature during the night hours and in the 
morning at the desired hour operating for a return 
to warmer temperature insuring comfortable rooms 


at the time of arising. 


Tip INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


is entirely automatic at all times—a 
marvel of convenience. It guarantees a 
safe, economical heat. Has been the 
standard device for heat.regulation in 
the home for 32 years. 


Easily installed in any home, old or new. 
Scld by the heating trade everywhere. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


2785 Fourth Ave. So. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A FOOT OF LUMBER 
FOR ANY PURPOSE, big or little, indoors or out, in city or country, 


Write for vie" The Cypress Pocket Library. (Free) 


Backed by our “All-Round Helps Department,” it is the “guide, counselor and friend” of 


ALL THE PEOPLE WHO CARE WHAT VALUES 
THEY GET FOR THEIR LUMBER MONEY. 


Why not buy WOOD with the same discrimination you apply to other things? We donot advise 
CYPRESS for all uses, but only where it can prove itself “the one best wood” for your use, 


a 
You don't tell broker: ** 910,000 of Rail You don’t tell th: F> 

L Koad? HRdGT Youl hier whe Tr B EAT Yoa may Meee ee act oct rare rarde of 
You don’t simply tell r Real Estate it: "BS J You don't f; +200 $h ies 

2 “some land’l’ gi Vou tall bim where. ee ne 4 specify Horta, Ca tae pha sg Ey gga ne 

&_You don't tell the coatractor: ‘Build me a house! —and palat ft!’ You dictata the plans. And the colors, 


WHY NOT BUY LUMBER WITH EQUAL CARE? INSIST ON CYPRESS—"Tue Woop 

Eterna.” WRITE AT ONCE for VOLUME ONE of CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 

with complete list of the 42 volumes and unabridged U. S. Government Report on CYPRESS, 

“The WOOD ETERNAL,” and select the volume that fits your case. We'll Reply at Once. 
Whea Planning a Mansion, Bungalow, Pergola, Paature-Fenco or Sle eping-Porch, remember— 

** With CYPRESS vou BUILD BUT ONCE" 


Let our "ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” belp YOU. Our catire resources are at your service with Reliable GawoseL 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleana, La., er 1210 Heard Nat'l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


This book shows 
in true colors 
some of the most 
beautiful rugs 
in the world and 
tells you what 
it has taken me 
years to learn 
about 


WHITTALL 


RUGS 


Send for it today 
Address 


M.J.WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES 

311 Brussels Street 

Worcester. Mass. 


, Oriental rt iD 
Whitfall Rugs 
-3 Å— 
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- Out in the open man 
~“ does not take cold 


The cause dfeold 4anat COLD 


It i HEAT | 


OLDS are bred in your very 
m ma 


home. The results of imper- 
DUNHAM 


fect heating breed them. But where 
Dunham Vapor Heating is, there 

Radiator Trap 
This device ia one of the funda- 


exists none of the unhealthy con- 
mentale of the DUNHAM VAPOR 


ditions that foster colds. 
Instead, the air in every room is 
HEATING SYSTEM. Because it 
makes impossible the presence of 


fresh and warm, An even, genial 
heat pervades the whole home. 
Radiators do not—cannot—knock 
or pound. ‘Temperature is auto- 
matically kept at either one of two 
predetermined levels. And all with 
minimum attention and unusual 

water in radiatore, it prevents a 

their pounding and knocking, re- coal Cue 

ducee fuel conaumption, causes 

the radiator to heat evenly and 

quickly, eliminates the hissing air 

valve and spurting water. 


A little more costly to buy than old- 
fashioned, faulty equipment, the 
Dunham Vapor Heating System is worth 
more—in both material value and serv- 
ice. A steam fitter can Dunhamize a 
new or an already-built home. Write 
for full information immediately. Ask 
for a free copy of our invaluable book, 
“The 3 H’s.”? 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Franciaco 
BRANCHES: 

Indlanapolis Davenport 
Albany Loutaville Des Moinge 
Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee Bt. Louia Denver 
Washington, D.C. Detroit Minneapolis Eaneae City Cheyenna 

C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronta, Canada 
BEANCH OFFICES: 

Ottawa 


Birmingham 


Fort Worth 
Pittehurgh Dallas 


Loe Angeles 


Halifax Montreal Winnipeg Vanconver 


Classic Simplicity is typical of 
the many beautiful designs 
in our Collection 


Galloway Pottery ia everlaating Terra 
Cotta, made in a variety of forma, in- 
cluding Bird Fonts, Sun-diale, Flower 
Pots and Boxes, Vases, Benches, Gaz- 
ing Globes and other interesting pieces 
that recall the charm of Old World 
Gardens. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©. 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Antique Desks and Their Appreciation 
- (Continued from page 68) 


the sharp edges are disposed of, and 
something approaching the softness 
of old age is attained. After treat- 
ment in this manner the contents 
come out very passable ‘antiques.’ 
This is very clever and in no way 
wrong unless done with the intention 
to deceive. There are not nearly 
enough old handles to ‘go round’ and 
honest dealers employ these means to 
make imitations quite legitimately, 
only they tell you that, old as the 

look, they are only clever deceptions.” 

The general furniture collector will 
not now be apt to come across any- 
thing in- the way of a “find” in a 
desk of the Renaissance, 17th or even 
early 18th Century Italian periods, or 
in the way of the finer pieces of other 
early Continental furniture, as nearly 
all of these, if not in public or great 
private collections already, would be 
justly held at very high prices by 
dealers into whose stock such pieces 
might come. However, there are oc- 
casional sales—there have been some 
very important ones at auction in 
New York this winter—of old for- 
eign household furnishings, and great 
bargains may well be met with at 
these now and then. In any event, 
the collector must cultivate alertness, 
decision and an intuition for oppor- 
tunities to buy,—and once in a 
while to sell, too! 

To the European, the name bureau, 
from its French derivation, is under- 
stood to be connected with writing. 
In America we connect the term with 
a piece of furniture designed to hold 
articles of clothing in its various 
drawers. It was somewhere about 
the middle of the 17th Century that 
the drawer was added to the lower 
part of the chest. Later in the cen- 
tury further drawer capacity was de- 
veloped, and by the beginning of the 
next we find the complete chest of 
drawers in use. In view of this we 
will not expect to find Jacobean 
desks, though we may find cabinets 
for writing materials and documents 
and even occasional desk-like pieces. 


Wititiam anp Mary TYPES 


In the William and Mary Period 
(1688-1702) cabinets, secrétaires and 
bureaus came rapidly into use. The 
furniture of this period has been 
characterized by Macquoid as.“attrac- 
tive through simplicity of shape and 
quiet elegance’ of design.” The 
desks displayed distinct character- 
istics which differentiate several 
groups. The cabinet with brackct 
(straight) feet or bun feet; a whole 
front flap, which when let down dis- 
played the drawers and the pigeon- 
holes; a top either single-hooded or 
straight with ovolo frieze may be 
placed in the first division. In the 
second division we have the bureau- 
bookcase with its  slant-top desk 
plane. Here we find the taller desk 
styles, sometimes with double-hooded 
tops, with or without vase-shaped 
finials. The third division includes 
the narrow slant-top desks of cup- 
turned legs, flat stretchers and bun 
feet. The, knee-hole desks (desks 
with center portion arranged to per- 


l | mit the knees of the writer to go be- 


low the desk plane) constitute the 
fourth division, while a fifth sort of 
desk had gate-legs braced by serpen- 
tine flat stretchers. The center two 
legs, (there were six in all), pulled 
out as a support for the desk flap 
when its plane was let down. 

In writing of the desks of the Wil- 
liam and Mary period and of the 
Queen Anne period succeeding, two 
English authorities, Blake and Re- 
veirs-Hopkins, make the following in- 


teresting observations: “We look 
back upon the Elizabethan times as 
the Renaissance period of English 
literature, but even then the lettered 
were in the minority. By the end of 
the 17th Century literature had spread 
to the middle classes, and we find the 
Press pouring out countless ponder- 
ous volumes on every imaginable 
subject. It is the age of the diarists, 
conspicuous amongst whom were 
Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn 
whose gossipy daily journals bring 
us so intimately in touch with the 
political and social life of the times. 
It is the age of the pamphleteers and 
essayists whose effusions led up to 
the semi-satirical periodicals of the 
early 18th Century—chief amongst 
them being the Spectator, started by 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele 
in 1710. This vast outpouring of lit- 
erature called for more commodious 
writing-desks, and the éscritoire or 
bureau is the natural result. Like 
the other furniture of the period, the 
desks were solid and dignified. In 
the main they were severe in outline, 
but generally reflected the prevailing 
architecture of the period, which was 
derived from the Italian Renaissance. 
We find the desks often surmounted 
by finely moulded, boldly carved 
cornices and broken pediments. As 
the Dutch influence grew we find the 
lower portions containing commo- 
dious long drawers with rounded or 
bombé fronts. The principal wood 
used was walnut, sometimes solid 
and sometimes veneered on oak and 
pine. We also find the same schemes 
in marquetry work, as in the chests 
of drawers, cabinets and clock-cases 
showing Continental influence.” 

The furniture makers of the time 
of George I were beginning to find a 
demand, and to supply it, for writing- 
tables with tiers of drawers at each 
side of the “knee-hole.” From about 
1720 mahogany entered into furni- 
ture making extensively. Its use by 
the American furniture makers in 
the Colonies was coincident with, 
and + possibly antedated, lacquer 
which had been the rage and as a 
fashionable fad continued to hold 
the popular favor. 


STYLES BY CHIPPENDALE 


Of course, no writing furniture is 
more eagerly sought than that of 
Chippendale, There were the writ- 
ing-tables with bombé fronts, the bu- 
reaus, standing on legs that support- 
ed low bases, the bureau-bookcase 
style of desk, the slant-top secré- 
taires, etc. In American desks of the 
period we find the block-front to 
have been very popular. 

The writing furniture of the 
Brothers Adam exhibited the orig- 
inality and excellence common to 
their other articles. They introduced 
the more general use of satin wood 
and others of the lighter colored 
woods, and a contour of line in de- 
sign that struck a new note. Painted 
ornament, too, was more extensively 
used by them than ever before in 
English furniture. 

With the furniture of Heppelwhite 
we find the three section bookcase- 
desk in voguc, and the pull-over top 
(tambour) which was ancestor to 
the modern roll-top. The Heppel- 
white desks are in great variety and 
of much heauty and practical utility 
as well. Sheraton included in his 
desks all the forms brought into 
fashion hy Heppelwhite or modified 
by lum. All these various periods 
were reflected in American desks, 
some of them with local modifica- 
tions and variations, 
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Rain: Cloud Nozzles 
$2.00 to_ $3.00 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


F Underground System tor Lawna 


Rain When and Where You Want It 
Cornell Systems of Irrigation 


ORNELL Overhead and Underground Systems equipped 

with patent adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles provide thor- 

ough, scientific, economical and effective irrigation where 
and when it is wanted and do away with the inefficient and 
troublesome garden hose. 


Cornell Systems are inexpensive and economical in operation 
and represent a distinct saving in water consumption and cost 
of labor, by reason of even distribution and simplicity of control, 
the turning of a valve being the only operation. hey can be 


installed at any time without injury to lawns or gardens. Our 
systems have no unsightly overhead piping to mar the landscape. 


Our services include a survey of your property, together with 
plans and estimates covering the complete installation of our 
systems—also water supply and pumping plants. We also manu- 
facture portable sprinkling apparatus to cover areas of from 
25 to 85 feet in diameter., 


Write today for illustrated booklet. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic Sprinklers, Water Supply 
Systems, Sewage Disposal Plants, Automatic Sewage Ejectors. 


BOSTON WASHINGTON 
334 Shawmut Ave. 923-12th St., N. W. 


CLEVELAND 
Leader-Newa Bldg. 


Gs) 


New York 


BALTIMORE 
Munsey Building 


Union Square 


CHICAGO 
Raitway Exchange 
NEWARK 
86 Park PI. 


TOWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


The Greatest: Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


hh 


The Íris 


The Loveliest.Border Plant 
in the Whole World 


Perfectly hardy. Unexact- 
ing in its requirements. The 
entire plant is decorative 
with handsome leaves and 
flowers of elegant form, ex- 
quisite texture, wonderful 
and varied coloring. For a 
trifling initial cost, one may 
have a bed or border that 
will last forever and in- 
crease in beauty from year 
to year, 


we 


ae as i INSENDS TRIPLEX 


In our collection we number 
165 of the best varieties and 
species obtainable from 
America and Europe. It in- 
cludes bearded and beard- 
less German, Japanese, Si- 
berian, Imterregna and 
Pumila. A selection from 
these will give a succession 
of bloom for many months. 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, the 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow 
more lawn in a day than the 
beat motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the coat. 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, it will 
mow more lawn in a day than 


any three ordinary horae- 
drawn mowera with three 
horses and three men. (We 
guarantee this.) 


Does not smash the graas to 
earth and plaster it in the mud 
in apringtime, nor cruah out 
its life between hot rollers and 
hard, hot ground in summer, 
as does the motor mower. 


The Public is warned not to purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Potent No. 1.209,519, Dec. 19th, 1916 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 


17 CENTRAL AVENUE 
ORANGE, N. J. 


For $1.50 we will send you 
this beautiful collection. 


Actual value $2.00. 


M = 


MADAME CHEREAU 
Pure white with rufled border of blue 


Collection A. Tall Bearded Irises 


Madame Chereeu, white bordered 
ue 

Celeste, pale aky-blue 

Queen of May, rose 

Jacqueslane, iawn and reddish vio- 


let 
Foster’s Yellow, creamy yellow 


Kochii, deep claret 

Mra. G. Darwin, pure white 

Violacea Grandiflora, bright violet 

Honorabilis, mahogany and gold 

Queen of Gypsies, dead leaf and 
dusky yettow 


Write for Our New Catalog 


Tt describes our Irises, Gladioli, Paconies, Cannas, Hardy Phlox, Dahlias and 


many other plants and bulbs. 
seeds. 


THE WING SEED CO., BOX 


It also lists alt kinds of flower, field and garden 


1427, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


“All planta, of every leaf, that can endure 
The winter‘a frown, if acreen’d fram hia shrew'd hite, 
Live there and prosper.*’—Cowper. 


LUTTON GREENHOUSES 


Transform Winter’s Frown to Summer’s Smile 


In them you can indulge in the most fascinating of all horticultural 
hohbies—under-glass gardening—with the assurance that you will 
get big dividends in enjoyment as well as in money value, 


LUTTON Greenhouses are warmly recommended by owners, 
architects, and gardeners for their high architectural standard 
and practical, efficient design. Let us quote you a few opinions 
from your locality. 


If you are contemplating buying a greenhouse we can show you 
how to save considerable by buying a smaller house and in- 
stalling LUTTON COLD FRAMES with it for starting your 
plants; or, if you already possess a greenhouse, you can greatly 
increase its growing capacity by using these frames. 


2 


“Spring unlocka the flowers to paint tha laughing soil.” 
But why wait for Spring? 
Steal a March on April's Showers 
by planting your flower and vegetable seed at onca in 


LUTTON 
MINIATURE GLASS GARDENS 


Your garden will be yielding its bounty weeks ahead of your 
neighbors’, Tomatoes planted in these frames now will be ripe 
in June, while the green fruit of plants started outdoors will be 
no larger than a walnut. Twenty or more varieties of vegctables 
can he raised by the amateur in Miniature Glass Gardens. 


As you can regulate thé temperature within LUTTON Miniature 
Glass Gardens, transplanted stock is healthy and hardened against 
the sudden changes that ruin seedlings grown in any otber 
manner. Thousands are in successful operation all over the 
country, and no garden will produce its best results without them. 
The prices are remarkably low considering present high cost of 
materials and labor. Send your order toaay. Prompt shipment 
and satisfaction are guaranteed, p 


‘ ai Special No. 3 
AS Diminutive Greenhouse 
a covers 40 sq. ft. of garden space 


; PE À 
an P is a 


ee ee to Koppie Talele aI Manin Sig largo Pri Deli d 
g! of extra heavy glaas each aaah. inge 

at tap. All reedy to put together in a few min- PICe emote 
utes. Portable, strongly made, neatly finished. 2 OO 
Carefully packed. Frice, complete, freight prepaid e 
auywhere in U. S. East of Misaiaaippi. 4 


Special No. 2 Improved Hot Bed Frame covers 21 sq. ft. 


Over 8 ft. long and wide enough to fit In a 3 ft. 
espace. Sash has 6 large lights of extra heavy Price Delivered 
glass. Carefully packed; easily aet up. Price com- 


lete, fretght prepaid anywhere in U. S. East of 1 2 (0) O 
Jississippi. This {a a fine frame for the heginner e 
aa well as advanced horticulturiat. 


Catalog covers all types of glass gardens and has valuable informa- 
tion on gardening under glass. Write for a copy today. 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, Jersey City, N. J. 
SHOW ROOMS, 3rd Floor, WESTERN OFFICE, 


Grand Central Terminal, N, Y. Clty Mec Re en, 


NorticulturalArchitects and Builders of AllKinds of Modern Glass Structures 


MUNDIA IOU MOINHOS TAANOA ASOD 


Photograph by Wurts Bros. 


House & Garden 


Informality and intimacy should characterize a walk such as 

this. How much the flowers between the stones contribute to 

this desired result is suggested by a comparison with the photo- 
graph below 


The Flower in the Crannied Walk 
(Continued from page 17) 


shadows, no changing lights to break 
the monotony. Such a walk is pic- 
tured at the beginning of this article. 
Visualize it shorn of its crevice 
planting—you see what the result 
would be, don’t you? 

But enough of generalizing, What 
matters most is just what to plant 
and how to plant it. 

In almost every walk of flag or 


Photograph hy Gillies 


A fit subject for the planting of some of 
the more truly woodland flowers such as 
crane’s bill and bluebells 


flattened fieldstone are interstices 
where rock plants may be sown. 
More satisfactory, perhaps, because 
special provision for certain effects 
can be made, is the walk which is 
laid with a definite thought for future 
planting. Here spaces of 1” to 8” 
or 10” can be left, especially at the 
sides, which will subsequently be 
filled with plants. In the case of the 
flowers here listed, no par- 
ticular type of soil is 
needed if it is well drained 
and reasonably fertile. 
For reasons too obvi- 
ous to need mention here, 
the best plants are drawn 
from that large list which 
considerations of taste 
and adaptability have des- 
ignated as suitable for 
the regular rock garden. 
The charmingly fragrant 
white rock cress (Arabis 
albida) is a good sort for 
the edges, as are also 
rock madwort (Alyssum 
saxatile compactum) with 
its mass of little yellow 
blossoms in April and 
May, and saxifrage pink 
(Tunica saxifraga), pink- 
ish blossomed through 
the summer months. 
These three, with Baby’s 
Breath (Gypsophila re- 
pens) and rose moss 
(Portulaca grandi- 
flora) will give enough 
variety to the dense mass 
effects. For contrast with 
them, I know of nothing 
more charming than ottr 
own ethereally dainty wild 
columbine (Aquilegia 
Canadensis), rising here 
and there in clusters of 
(Continued on page 74) 
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THE 


Garden Most Beautiful 
will include our 


RADIANCE ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS 
and LILACS 


A Matchless Glory of Delicate Color, Set Off 
by Deep, Rich, Foliage, on Hardy, Symmetrical 
Bushes. 


A 


LILACS 


The Theme of Song snd Story, bring the atmosphere 
of tbe “Old ilomestead” to your estate. 

„Over wide areas their delicate scent perfumes the 
air, and their profuse, graceful blossoms, with gorgeous, 
changing tints, are matchless for floral decorative 
effects. 

All our varieties thrive in any fertile soil, and can 
he used singly, massed, or in groups to produce the 
effect desired. 

Our Lilacs are superior to the old varieties, being 
specially bred for beauty of plant form and loveliness 
of flower. 12 choice varieties. 

Detailed instructions for planting and care, with 
each order. 

. Write for 1917 Catalog and Planting Guide, which 
includes Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Koses and other 
Flowers. Fruit and Nut Trees, Berry Bushes, and all 
eerictics of Fine Nursery Stock. 


RADIANCE ROSE 


received the 
SILVER MEDAL 


of the American Rose Society. That tells the story 
complete, and it is the BIG reason why YOU should 
have it on YOUR estate. À 

“Radiance” is a superior American hybrid Tea. The 
open flower, brilliant, rosy carmine, with opaline tinta, 
ia large, has cupped petals, and approximates the ex- 
quisite form of the La France. 

Plants extra strong, two years old, cut back to 18 
inches, and will bloom freely THIS NEXT SUMMER. 


$1.00 cach; $10.00 per dozen. 


RHODODENDRONS 


With their huge flower clusters in Pink, Violet, Rose, 
Bed and Delicace Creamy White, are the Premiers 
for lawn decoration. 

Their Beauty Lasts! Long after the flowers are gone, 


the deep, rich green foliage saves your landscape beauty GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery (Est. 1866) 1751 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


from the desolation of winter. 


e 


How to Choose Fine Trees 


| U who love trees for their own beauty or 


| 


re 


WITH ~O WITHOUT 


Trade 


value them for the charm they lend to road- 
side and lawn, must have often wished deeply 
for a more friendly knowledge of how to 
| choose and group them best, how to improve the 
- outlook from your windows or make more attractive 
Put two tablespoonfuls in a gallon of water. the approaching vistas of home. 
Sprinkle it on the soil around shrubs, plants, 
or grass and you can see the growth in 3 to 
10 days. 
Such results would be unbelievable if not vouched for 


by prominent growers and seedsmen in Cleveland, where 
it has had 3 years’ thorough trial. 


Nitro-Fertile is an odorless liquid, containing all the ele- 
ments needed for plant growth in a form which the plant 
instanily assimilates. It will stimulate immediate and 
sturdy growth, give you better foliage, finer blooms, larger 
ruit. 


NORTE posts, DMEFEmu 


Trade Mark back for more. 


This, then, ia to aay that at last a book has been written 
which tells juat what you want to know about treea. It 
is the new catalog of the well-known ornamental trees and 
shrubs grown at Andorra Nurseries. 


*Suggestiona for Effective Planting’ tella what trees are 
beat adapted by nature for each garden and landacape, what 
shrubs and trees moat effectively group together. 


And all this is ao beautifully illuatrated and conveniently 
| arranged that it is aa intereating to read as your favorite 
| magazine. It ia not the uaual mechanical, deadly dull 
| nuraery list. To read it ia like going around the grounda 
| with an old, experienced gardener and discusaing in a friendly 
| way what the place needs; what evergreena to screen the 


TRIAL BOTTLE, 1 Gal s2.00-1 we i tes i. | erase oy EE beat along the driveway or 
35c Postpaid Oc—% Pt, 25c at rede Mark | againa ee 5 
og ie ae SRA Ni A combinetlan 


of active plant 
Melt pint bot- Dealere Wanted foods with just 
tle enough for , enough time 
K ll oe Every Town and phosphate 
15 gallons o to sweeten soll 
fertilizer for snd keep i 


e ty 
2 roductive. AJ 
oo and name The Fertile Co. eats fer- 
of your dealer. ulizer. 
E Try it now on 1009 Leader-NewsBldg.certons, 25 Ib. 
Ib. 


house plants or . and 100 
Pe Cleveland, Ohio bags. 


Thia book ia free for the aaking. We have one all ready 
to address with your name. Send your request to Box 120. 


Andorra Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bee ra oes 
tan soaron shiney TE Sos 
vein gap TOPS 


From an original oil painting 
Made especially for 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
by B. Latham Kidder, 

Of New York. x 


p e 


HIGH STANDARD 
PAINTS 


hese paints of proven 
, performance show 
their quality by their 
looks, life and wear. 
Results have proved 
their certain economy? 


Our beautiful book “The House, Outside 
and Inside;~ enlarged color plate edition— 
mailed promptly on request. State whether 
interested in outside or inside decoration. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


464 East Third Street. Dayton, Ohio 
Boston + New York - Jersey City - Chicago - Kansas City - Minneapolis 
Lowe Brcthers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


THIS SION 


BLINDS WILS ON AWNINGS 


Solve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home. Beautiful — Efficient. Keep out the Sun and let in the Air 
Write for illustroted book 


J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 8 West 40th St, NEW YORK 


If You Love Your Garden 


RITE for our catalog of 
plants, trees and flowering 
shrubs. It tells you what to 
plant and where and when and how. 
Shows how to get uninterrupted joy 
from your eather from spring till 
winter. Brings Wagner Landscape 
Service to your assistance in solving 


difficult planting problems. 


We have tried to make it the most 
helpful manual ever published for 


the home garden maker. 
will be sent free on request. 
for catalog 57. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
Box 922 Sidney, Ohio 


copy 
Write 
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The Flower in the Crannied Walk 
(Continued from page 72) 


but a few stems each, and crowned 
with fragile looking blossoms of 
coral and yellow. 

Suitable also for the more used 
parts of the walk, because of their 
lower habit, are rock speedwell (Ve- 
ronica rupestris) and snow-in-summer 
(Cerastium tomentosum). Moss pink 
(Phlox subulata} makes a splendid 
third, perhaps the best of all. 

All of these do best in abundant 
sunshine, though most will succeed 
except where really shady conditions 
prevail. On the woodland walk 
where full sunlight is at a premium, 
such shade-loving species as blood- 
root (Sanguinaria Canadensis), blue- 


bell (Campanula rotundifolia) and 
wild crane’s bill (Geranium macula- 
tum) are valuable additions. If ferns 
are desired in addition, let them be 
of such comparatively low growing 
sorts as Cystopteris bulbifera, C. 
fragilis, Phegopteris Dryopteris, and 
Ph. polypodioides. 

There are others, of course—there 
always are in any sort of gardening. 
You may vary my list at will so long 
as you remember the peculiar re- 
quirements of the case and hold al- 
ways in mind that paraphrase which 
the successful flower experimenter is 
wont to apply to untried things : 

“It’s pretty, but will it grow?” 


The Plunder of the Past 
(Continued from page 31) 


different. One feels that the bidding 
has at last left the sphere of the ab- 
surd, and the danger of any abrasion 
of his personal susceptibilities is 
past. But his tone is slightly petu- 
lant, evinces something of the atti- 
tude of mind of the fashionable 
woman who has just been saved 
from falling off a high cliff by a 
violent jerk which throws her hat 
most ungracefully over her eyes. 
One realizes that although he has 
been saved from the worst he is not 
quite happy over it. He prefers a 
conquest to a rescue. 

A gentleman of seeming Oriental 
extraction, who has been examining 
the figure on the table, ceases to 
twirl his heavy moustache and lifts 
his index finger an inch in the di- 
rection of the auctioneer. 

“Two twenty-five, two twenty-five, 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
I am bid for 53 A in the catalogue.” 

He will have no mistake about it. 
The bid is $225 for Lot 53 A, the lit- 
tle bronze girl who has been laugh- 
ing for nearly three centuries in de- 
fiance of all rational records of 
risibility, and who was very nearly 
sold for ten dollars to the first bid- 
der. The dealer propped against 
the cabinet will make no further 
sign, his eyebrows are motionless; 
the two other bidders steadily re- 
frain from batting a lash or twitch- 
ing a catalogue. 

Around the big chamber the auc- 
tioneer’s gaze travels steadily, search- 
ing optimistically, nay, confidently. 

“Two hundred twenty-five, two 
hundred twenty-five.” 

There is tle merest trace of final- 
ity in his tone, contradicting the 
confidence of his gaze; after all, he 
is human, and two twenty-five is 
really the end. 

“Two twenty-five, two twenty-five, 
fair warning and last call, two twen- 
ty-five-——SOLD.” 

Down comes his pencil—not a 
hammer—and the bronze virgin is 
the property of the man from the 
East. Let us hope he will be good 
to her. 

7 feet 

A dagger was sold in New York 
the other day, an antique damascened 
dagger of bloody history: made in 
amorous Venice. before Shakespeare 
was born, to the order of some high, 
impetuous spirit. 

The man who bought it was of 
Tennessee. He wanted something to 
show the folks at home, and this 
dagger he bid for and bought at one 
of the notable auction rooms; got it 
very reasonably, too. 

Newspaper reports give one the 
impression that the only people who 
buy antiques and objects of art are 

| the millionaires, and the dealers. 


The impression is misleading. Mil- 
lionaires and dealers have neither 
the cash nor the accommodation to 
purchase and house a quarter of the 
relics sold in New York every year; 
dozens of important collections come 
under the hammer annually. 

Who buys these old, beatttial things? 

George does, Dick does, Harry 
does, the plain men of business from 
Tennessee, from Yonkers, from Wy- 
oming, from Flatbush. For years 
they have been meaning to pick up a 
real antique or two, and if you at- 
tend the big sales you can always 
find a few of them crystallizing their 
intention into action. 

Nor does the average man buy less 
wisely than the millionaire. The 
latter is no more a connoisseur by 
divine lettcrs patent than the former 
is a Philistine by reason of his lesser 
fortune. The millionaire simply 
buys what strikes him, like everyone 
else, and he is imposed upon much 
less often than you would think. 
His purchases may be more impres- 
sive than the man from Tennessee’s, 
but they are not more genuine. 

* 


Taking it by and large there is no 
need or cause for sharp practice in 
the antique market, the supply being 
so considerable. The yield of five or 
six slow centuries in Europe is 
steadily coming under the hammer. 
Inevitably the sardonic truth comes 
upon one that it is an ill war that 
blows no one any good. 

Not much noise is made about the 
average man’s purchases of antiqnes, 
yet the total sum he spends in a year 
is immense. Figures are not avail- 
able, but here is a fact that conveys 
some idea of the popular interest. 
Recently eight hundred people passed 
through one auction gallery in six 
hours; the large majority of these 
were not professionally interested in 
antiques, but at the sales of this col- 
lection they spent between them 
scores of thousands of dollars, in- 
dividual purchases frequently coming 
well under the fifty dollar mark. 

What is the inwardness of this 
strange fascination of ancient things 
for human beings? It is not alone 
the appeal of beauty; many antiqnes 
are ugly to our eyes, or at least gro- 
tesque. It is rather that they are 
sharp potion to the imaginations of 
men, that they afford sweet relief 
from the perpetual hard logic of 
business, and give deeper thrills than 
those of the modern novel. 

_ The glamour of medieval times is 
in that rich plunder of the past upon 
the walls and counters of the met- 
ropolitan auction galleries. Here 
one may catch tales of days and lives 
as strange as dreams, tales more 


(Continued on page 76) 
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niums, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 


Hardy Perennials 


Why not start this spring and 
make a collection of the more de- 
sirable groups of these old-fash- 
ioned garden favorites—a seleetion 
that will assure you of flowers 

throughout the season: 


For early summer flowering—June Pink, Fox- 


loves, Campanuias, 


the gorgeous 


Poppies, 


Peoniea, German Iris, and some of the choice 


Long-spucred Coiumbines. 


For mid-summer—Delphiniums in choice Honds 


and named kinds, the stately Anchusas, 


hasta 


Daisies, Japanese Iris, Pyrethrum, the new Astilbe 


Arendsi 


type in fine 
Phioxes. 


varieties, 


Veronicas, and 


For early fall—Phlox in handsome varicties, Hele- 


Hardy As- 


ers, Japaneae Ancmonea, and Hardy Lilies. 


For late fall—Hardy Chrysanthemums predominate in 


the garden. 
teste 


We have a splendid colicction of varieties, 
for hardiness here in New England. Then there are 
some late-flowering Asters, Japanese Anemones, and the 


Phloxes making theie second display. 


Cromwell Gardens Plant Catalog 


_ edition of 1917, has been revised ta 
include the newest perennials, roses 
for garden and house, shrubs, ever- 


are and shade trees. 
R 


We wiil be 


ad to send you a copy on request. 


Cromwell Gardens 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 


ME 


MAGAZINE 


CALES 


now I0c a 


copy at any 
newsstand or 


McCall 
Pattern 
Agency 


The 
Nameless 
Man 


By Natsiia Sumner 
Lincoln, is tha biz 
new serial of love 
and mystery, and 


Spring 


Number, 
printed in Mareh. 
This is your jaat 
chance to get it 
and sil ihe other 
good storles at the 
old price. 


This Coupon 
saves you 
money. 
Mailit today. 


For nearly fift 


MeCA 
a year ago. 


ME CALLS 


MAGAZINE 


years you have paid 50c a year for Mc- 
CALL’S MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. 
ink, lig: engraving—-everything costs more. 


Paper, 
So that 


‘S costs nearly twice az much to print aa it did 


o you who did not know of this, we give thls one more 


chance to get McCALL'S at the oid price. Send 
below on or before March 31st and 


coupon 
you can have Me- 


CALL’S for one year for 50e although lt is now [0c a copy 


on the newsstands. 


Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turn to 
McCALL'S for their fashions, for patterns, for economical 
buying, for fancy needle work, for good stories — for 


pleaaure, for help, for style. 


Fifty Yeara of Fashion 

lt is not silks or aatins or 
plumes that make a fashion- 
able woman. It is the one 
iittle clever (ouch of style, of 
TASTE. You have the taste. 
Get the style feom McCALL’S. 

The woman who desires to 
dress weil and to save money 
la aur first problem, and be- 
fore her we place every new 
fashlon whisper feom the 
world’s fashion centers, in 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE—Mc- 
Call’s Fashlons, Me€ali‘s Em- 
broidery, and McC€all’s 
Needle-work — elehly Ilus- 
trated In hlack and white, and 
colora. A Style Authority foc 
nearly 50 yeara 


MARCH 3lat, LAST DAY | 
This Coupon Muat Be Malied Quickly 


THE McCALL COMPANY, McCall Building, 
f 'y.  H.&0-3-17 


Cornell Classes Usa Mce- 
CALL’S 


To them it Is a text book. 
To home-loving women It ls a 
household necessity. This is 
your last chance to get for 
50c a year, all the deparct- 
ments—Correct Soclai Usage 
—What Pelscilla Learned at 
Boarding School — Words — 
How to Use Them—Home Mil- 
linery—Common-Sense Beauty 
Talks—Paris Fashlon Letter 
— Home Dressmaking — Em- 
broldery — Children’s Page— 
Baby Welfare— Foods and 
Food Values—Gardens— 
Household Decoration — 
Partles and Entertalnments— 
Housekeeping Exchange. 


236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send MeCALL’S MAGAZINE for one year, at the former iow pries. I 


enclose 50¢ (75¢ Canada, $1.00 foreign). 


Also aend, without further 


charge, McCALL'S Spring and Summer Pattern Catalogue, For 2 
years enclose $1.00 (Canadas $1.50; Foreiga $2.00). 
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The Daylight Washing Machine 


is unlike all other machines in its washing principles. The 
TRIPLE DISC CONES operate DOWNWARD on the clothes 
and clean by FORCE and SUCTION and not by agitation twist- 
ing or rolling. Every stroke of the cones means cleaner clothes 
and Forty Strokes per minute, thus applied, simplifies and reduces 
washing labor to a minimum. 


MADE IN SIZES TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF ANY HOME 


Hand, Electric or Belt Power, onc, two or three tubs, Swinging 
Power Wringer or Swinging Hand Wringer Support, combining 
the latest and newest features to make an efficient, simple, strong, 
durable washing machine. 


Complete information on request. Dept H. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The New American Rose 
LOS ANGELES 


For all American Gardens 


Pent up in the plants of this 
new American Rose, are two 
years of California sunshine, 
planting in your garden will 

release it, and you will 
have a glow of sunshine 
and gold never before 
beheld in a Rose, 

A new color 
combination of su- 
perlative beauty 
—flame pink, 
toned with coral 

à and shaded with 
transiucent gold at base of petals. 


A vigorous grower producing 


a succession of strong, sturdy 
canes, every shoot crowned with 
magnificent flowers. 


An abundant bloomer giving a profusion of large, perfect Roses 
from early summer to advent of winter frost. 


Strong two-year-old budded plants, delivered 
to any part of the United States for . . . 
Large or small quantities at the same price. These plants are 
cut baek to 18 inches high, and will bloom thls comlng summer. 
Pamphlet with cultural directlons with each plant. 
HOWARD & SMITH, Rose Specialists 
Olive and Ninth Streets, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a beautiful picture of “Los Angeles’? Rose in 
natura) colors—it telis the story. 
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Ruffled Gladiolis—“Kunderdi Type” 


The only race of Gladiolus 
ever produced in the United 
States and the most beauti- 
ful of all. 


Each petal is exquisitely 


ruffled, or fluted, giving the 
flowers a refined appearance 
equal only by the finest orchid. 


New Class, New Types, New Colors. 


“They are immensely more beauti- 
ful than the plain.” 


—Mathew Crawford, 


“The Ruffled Gladiolus like the 
ruffed sweet peas have a refined 
appearance which the flat petaled 
ones do not passess.” 


—Luther Burbank. 


Our New Primulious Types 
of this strain are exceedingly 
fine. 


Send for handsomely illustrated free 
catalog of 40 pages, offering over 230 
varieties (all of our own production), 
and much other valuable information. 


Address the originator. 
“ Kunderdi Glory” 


A. E. KUNDERD, (ox 2), cosuen, 1ND., U. S. A. 
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Just as truly as you're living, he’ll 
be back—if you don’t make sure 


you have the right kind of plumb- SEFWEECLO 


ing in the first place. SILENT CLOSET 
And every reset water closet, every kitchen sink or laundry tub he replaces, will 
make you wish you had heeded our word and bought good plumbing. For the 
plumber’s time is almost half your expense, and no plumbing fixture we make 
will cost as much as an inferior one, plus replacement, plus plumber’s time. 


a TIE POENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
ey , 
Impervio” China and “Ideal” Porcelain 


is ara a home insurance. So hard is the glaze baked on that any amount of 
service will not mar its beauty and usefulness. A dampened cloth removes any dirt 
easily because of this density of the glaze. Pure white, glistening “Impervio” China 
and “Ideal” Porcelain will make your bathroom, kitchen and laundry showrooms 
i of your home, 

Our interesting This is not necessarily true ofall plumbing fixtures, All clay 
and instructive plumbing fixtures have not the same durability and richness 
book, Bathrooms of glaze. Thereis only one way to be sure of getting the right 
of Character,” kind. Specify the ware of a reliable manufacturer and look 
a yu in TA for the trade-mark before installing. 

lur bi m aN THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
a AA TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 

Booklet P- 8. MAKERS OF THE SILENT SI-WEL-CLO CLOSET 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
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House & Garden 


The Plunder of the Past 
(Continued from page 74) 


romantic, perhaps, than the reality, 
but who cares for that? It is the 
touch of faery we are after. 

We had rather sce history than 
read it, see it in the very stuff the 
olden-time folks made and used. To 
lay hands on a solid, enduring piece 
of the 15th Century, that is the his- 
tory lesson unforgettable. 

A 14th Century candlestand, a 16th 
Century Venetian tooled cabinet, a 
bacchanalian canvas that was wet 
when New York was straggling 
along the waterfront, a Florentine 
bas-relief, a haughty halberd that 
gleamed with the others at the head 
of a slow-swaying priestly proces- 
sion twenty generations ago, a ta- 
pestried marriage scene made in 
Flanders four centuries before the 
war-lords turned that place into to- 
day’s spattered cockpit; these are 
relics to conjure the mist of years 
away for the least imaginative, and 


to present him with a picture of the 
past of his own kind. These are the 
relics we are buying and carrying 
away with care. 

That dagger now, think of it in the 
Tennesseean’s home. Do you hear 
his wifes remonstrances that the 
children will get it and hurt them- 
selves? Do you see little son of six 
years tugging terrible hard at her 
skirt as she exclaims at its beauty, at 
its oddness, at its deadliness? Do 
you see Dad bend down to the eager 
boy, holding him off with one hand 
and showing him the gleaming weap- 
on with the other? 

And now back, back across the 
years and the miles to the forge in 
Venice whence the dagger came. 
Was there not a boy there, too, a 
youngster with a bright inquisitive 
eye who peeped in at the door and 
enjoyed the flying of the sparks 
from the hot and hammered blade? 


Planting a Pink Garden 
(Continued from page 21) 


peonies and columbines. Queen of 
May, the iris nearest to a true pink, 
predominated, but attended by the 
violet pink and white of Madame 
Paquitte and Sappho. A soft radi- 
ance of lavender and violet was con- 
tributed by Khedive and Gypsy Queen, 
a pale straw color by flavescens and 
a golden yellow by aurea, contrasting 
cleverly with the clear blue of Iris 
pallida dalmatica, the latter placed 
near the large silky pink petals of 
the oriental poppies, flanked by the 
dull grey and lavender of Veronica 
incana. 

Hordes of pink and cream colum- 
bines fluttered everywhere, their lacy 
foliage contrasting with the grassy 
blades of the iris. The peonies as 
well as the iris were chosen from ob- 
servation at the horticultural show. 
All those listed are of the earlier va- 
rieties and not one of them reveals the 
slightest tinge of blue. Of the single 


| ones Leucadia, Areos, and Rosy Dawn 
| are of a wonderful satiny flesh tint, 


The Bride is an immense single one of 


| glistening whiteness with conspicu- 


ous golden stamens. The others are 
all of the double or rose type, blend- 
ing perfectly in tones of shell pink 
and delicate cream. 

Contributory to the iris and peonies 
was an especially delicate border of 
maidenhair fern, lavender-blue Phlox 
divaricata, foam flower: and Azalea 
vaseyi, a witching pink. Above the 
fern, later, swayed coral bells. 

A single touch of gold was offered 
by the little shrub Potentilla fruticosa, 
completely covered with flowers of a 


| clear primrose, and resembling a wee 


single rose. 

Against the hedge at this time— 
June fifteenth—were masses of taller 
flowers: foxgloves, pink lupines, Can- 
terbury bells of a soft pink, holly- 
hocks of pinky yellow, and the tur- 
quoise blue of Delphinium belladonna. 

I was horrified to discover that 
Sweet William and foxglove, so gen- 
erally quoted as an excellent com- 
bination in their mixed varieties, dis- 
closed an appalling range of conflict- 
ing harshness, from white and salmon 
to cerise, magenta, purple and dull 
red. However, prompt and vigorous 
upheaval restored harmony, as in this 


| combination only white or very pale 
| pink was allowed. 


THROUGH THE SUMMER 


From the middle of June to the 
middle of September the garden 
showed only an occasional note of 
color for chance visitors. Of course 
there were phlox, speciosum lilies, 
hollyhocks, and coral bells. Had the 


| summer months been under consider- 


ation I wonld have chosen the pink 
loose-strife (Lythrum roseum), rose 
mallows and more phlox, keeping to 
the soft, warm pinks and omitting 
cold blue pink or flame color. Of 
these some excellent types are Eliza- 
beth Camphell, light salmon with a 
warm pink center; Selma, light rose 
with a small cherry-red eye; Mrs. 
Wm. N. Craig, pale pink with a red 
eye; Mme. Pau! Dutrie, an indescrib- 
able faint flush of pearly lavender- 
pink; and Daybreak, of soft pink. 

An unusual flower for this season 
is Rudbeckia purpurea, a tall daisy 
of dull old rose color with a rich 
brown center, appearing in August; 
and for a soft mass of palest pink 
add Gypsophila acutifolia. 


SEPTEMBER BLOOM 


In early September the garden was 
very satisfactory in its mass effect, 
though there was not the wealth of 
interesting detail to be seen in the 
spring. The borders were filled wher- 
ever space permitted with silvery pink 
snapdragons; a few pink hollyhocks 
survived from summer, and the air 
was still heavy with the fragrance of 
the speciosum lilies which began to 
bloom in August. The best early 
pink aster was Elsie Perry—a sturdy, 
hardy variety 3’ high. In combination 
with this were flat-topped masses of 
dull pink Sedum spectabile, clouds of 
lavender Statice latifolia, dwarf bleed- 
ing heart, and phlox—Peach Blow, 
palest pink, and Pantheon, silvery 
rose. 

With the exception of the sedum 
and statice, whose period of bloom 
proved short, all lingered toward the 
end of the month when the Japanese 
anemones began to bloom. ‘These, in 
masses of rose, silvery pink, and 
white, both single and double, ap- 
peared to fill the garden, and lingered 
on into October to greet the hardy 
chrysanthemums. The later hardy 
asters were Thomas Ware, Perry’s 
Pink, and Thirza. Of these the latter 
proved weak and ineffective, as did 
Boltonia latisquama. This year, to 
enhance the medium late effect, I have 
added more asters of the sturdy type: 
Nove Anglie rosea; Lil Fardell for 
more pink; Climax, a very large flow- 
ered pale blue which lasts fairly late; 
and for a touch of late yellow the 
very latest of the helianthus—the tall 
Maximilian—in the two farthest cor- 
ners next the hedge. In place of the 
galinm which did not prove effective 
enough to warrant giving it space, I 
have put in a carefully balanced posi- 
tion in the four center beds, a dwarf 
aster—the variety nana compacta mul- 
tiflora rosea. 
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Whether the Home Is Old or New 
This Heat Is the Heat of Heats 


T is the heat of heats, mainly because it is a health heat. A 

heat that is as fresh and wholesome as the gladsome sunshiny 

~ outdoors. A heat that has the welcome restfulness of being 
noiseless. No hissing and sissing; or thumping and banging. 

A heat that allows a contentment of mind, because of an ab- 
solute freedom from leaking valves, or frozen pipes to flood 
floors and ruin rugs or ceilings. 

A heat, that because of its freedom from radiators and the 
accompanying exposed piping, is neither an ugly obtrusion, nor a 
mar to the harmony of the room. . 

Whether in an old or new house, the Kelsey heat ducts can be 
kept out of sight, and the heat openings be inconspicuous. 

The old Carter House, at Shirley, and the Patrick Henry 
House, at Brookneal, Virginia, are both Kelsey Health Heated. 
Imagine the unfitness of radiators in either instance. 

To say it briefly, the Kelsey Health Heat heats and ventilates 
at the same time. It mixes the air with just the right amount of 
moisture. 

It will deliver more heat frorg less coal than any other heat. 
We can prove it. 


Send for booklet, “Some Saving Sense on Heating.” 


— 
sue anune 
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237 Jamen St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BUILDING PLANS AT LOWER PRICES 


Plans and specifications for 1] 2/5% of building cost (instead of regular 244%) 
for same service as by ali architects—includes preliminary sketches. 2 sets 
blueprints, 2 sets specifications. 

Plans—includes preliminary sketches and 2 sets of blueprints for1% of building cost. 
If you are erecting a oboe house, your plans and specifications will cost only 
$70 instead of $125 at the old rate—write for particulars. 


DESIGNING OF COUNTRY HOUSES UNIVERSAL STUDIO, Architect 
OUR SPECIALTY SS Broadway, PIO ae 


HOD GSON Bird Houses 


The birdsare mating. Soon their chirps 
and songs will fill the air. Now is the 
time to buy the bird house you’ve so 
> often contemplated. 


Hodgson bird houses are artistic, strong and 
durable. They are vermin-proof—made princi- 
pally of red cedar. The illustrations show you 
some ofthe quaintstyles, Ifoneof them appeals 
to you—mark it, tear out the advertisement and 
mail it to us with your order. Or ask us for 
more information—or a copy of our catalog 
showing many kinds and styles. We'll give 
your request immediate attention. 


Hodgson houses are guaranteed to suit you. 


Suetbox . . . 75e each—$8.00 per dozon 
Bungalow . 24''x 28''— 6 rooms—$ 9.00 
Otd Homestead, 16'' x 18'"'"—10 rooms— 10.00 
Colonial a 16'' x 24''—28 roomse— 20,00 a 
Dutch Coloaial 18" x 36''—32 rooms— 25.00 
Tree Boxes . $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
226, 116 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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This lively waters 
aprite would grace any 
garden. It is but one 
of many types of 
Moti Fountains. 


Fountains 


A beautiful piece of sculpture adds the final 
touch of charm to the fountain. 


Owners of modern country places will find 
many new suggestions in our catalog of 
Display Fountains. 


LANOK ITABAIANA LAN MONAMA VA MEDIDAS IGA ARASA CAD ANAMIAIDNASt Matit DAMA OSANA AMAGA TAN Bes eanter 


We issue separate catalogs of Display Fountains, Drink- 
ing Fountains, Bird Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, Grilles 
and Gateways, Settees and Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, 
Tree Guards, Sanitary Fittings for stables and cow barns. 


Address Ornamental Dept, 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. & 17th St., New York 
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Simple Turning of Valve 
Solves All Sprinkling Problems 


Removable key to turn water on or off. 
Nozzle with protecting cover drops 
under grass, when waler is shut off. 
No interference with mowing of 
lawn. 

Automatic. drain, making system 
frost-proof. Waste water piped to 
roots of trees as auh-irrigation. 
Showing nozzle, when not in oper- 
ation, 


NO MORE HOSE 


A. 
B. 


Sprays a fine shower over your lawn 
from under tbe sod. Each spray 24 ft. 
in diameter, The system may be con- 


trolled from any desired point, and closes 
automatically, after operating a set length 


of time. Piping is just a few inches 
below the surface, yet the system is 
made absolutely frost-proof by an auto- 
matic draining sprayer. 


DAN WY $ 
ae 


From the blue prints, or plan of your lawn and garden, we will lay 
out a sprinkling system to meet your requirementa, and furnish an 
estimate for its installation. Write for booklet. 


JOHN A. BROOKS, 2358 Fulton St.. Toledo, O. 
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North Shore Ferneries 


Beverly, Massachusetts 
Garden Furniture and 


Garden Ornaments of 


Beauty and Distinction. 


Send for Catalog of 
Many Designs. 


New York Agente 
31 EAST 48th STREET 
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O fence or gate will stay permanently 

attractive and keep in alignment un- 
less it is correctly proportioned and built, 
and all parts and fittings are of proper 
weight, strength and design. 


Tennis Fences 


k 


Lawn Fences 


In Anchor Post Fences 
and Gates each part is 
specially designed for 
the use to which it is put. 
Correct proportions, su- 
perior mechanical de- 
sign and workmanship 
and an experience of 
over twenty-five years, 
combine to make them 
the standard by which 
all others are judged. 


Thousands of installa- 
tions are evidence of the 
durability of Anchor 
Post design and con- 
struction. 


CATALOGS 


Write for any of the following Catalogs. 
You will find them to be authoritive text 
books upon the subjects named: 


Lawn, Garden and Tennis Fences. 
Country Estates and Farm Fences. 

Special Enclosures for Poultry, Dogs, etc. 
Garden Arches, Arbors and Trellises. 
Wrought Iron Entrance Gates and Railings. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortlandt St. (13th floor) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Intensive Methods and the Vegetable Crop 
(Continued from page 50) 


absolutely essential. Between Octo- 
ber first and the last half of March 
it will yield beets in 40-50 days 
from date of sowing seeds, carrots 
in 45-60 days, lettuce in 35-55 days, 
radishes in 20-40 days. 

Of course, much depends on the 
choice of varieties. Points that 
should govern the selection of sorts 
for under-glass gardens are their 
time of maturity, habit of growth, 
productiveness and pedigree. The 
last is by no means the least impor- 
tant, for, no matter how well a sort 
measures up to all requirements, if 
you get a poor strain of it, your 
plans are apt to go astray. 

This brings us to the point of 
methods in under-glass gardening. 
When you consider that it requires 
a lot of time, money and care to get 
results, it is only logical that you 
should want those results to be 
worth while. Your efforts must 
produce crops above the average or 
the game won’t be worth the candle. 
For methods by which this most ela- 
borate form of gardening may be 
made profitable, we are indebted to 
the French. For over a hundred 
years they have practiced such in- 
tensive methods that an acre under 
glass would yield more net profit 
per year than many quarter section 
farms in this country. 


INTENSIVE PLANTING 


As long ago as 1810, French gar- 
deners coming to this country taught 
their new American countrymen tœ 
“sow short-topped radish seed, mixed 
with carrot seed, or spinach seed, 
maybe mixed with the radish seed. 
The spinach or carrot will be fit for 
use sometime after the radishes are 
drawn out.” Here we have the 
sum and substance of intensive meth- 
ods for under-glass gardening. They 
consist simply of selecting crops not 
related to each other and of differ- 
ent seasons of maturing, sowing them 
in one and the same row, and har- 
vesting your crops in their order of 
getting ready. 

We have learned much since. We 
now know that it is perfectly safe to 
sow three different kinds of seeds 
at one and the same time and har- 
vest three crops in succession with- 
out any special effort. For instance, 
radish, lettuce and carrots make good 
companion crops. Select a radish 
that is ready in 25 days, a lettuce 
that is ready in 40 days, and a carrot 
that may grow for 50 days, and you 
have a perfect program. Just one 
hint—sow your seeds thinly and buy 


For the Guidance 


In order to facilitate the answer- 
ing of the great number of letters 
that come in to the Information 
Service, we must ask readers to co- 
operate with us by observing the fol- 
lowing rules; 


(1) All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope or return 
postage. 


| (2) State your problem concisely. 


If asking for decoration sugges- 
tions for a room or number of 
rooms, state the exposure and 
the existing features of the 
room. The Information Service 
cannot suggest alterations or im- 
provenients to plans or give 
schemes of decoration unless a 
full description accompanies the 
inquiry. If possible, send a 
sketch of the plans both in deco- 
rative and architectural ques- 
tions. 


the best strains that are available. 

Another good combination is rad- 
ish, spinach, carrots and beets. Se- 
lect an extra early radish, any spinach 
(Victoria is a good one), a 50-day 
carrot and a 60-day beet. After the 
radishes are pulled, see that the bal- 
ance of the plants stand at least 
4” apart. Never sow seeds broadcast 
in a hotbed. With rows 4” to 5” 
apart you may expect maximum re- 
turns from every square inch. 


SMALL FRAMES AND Forcers 


And now a few words about the 
usefulness of the smaller accessories 
such as miniature frames and forcers. 
I do not believe the majority of 
home gardeners appreciate the value 
of these devices as much as their 
merits deserve. Their movability is 
one of the strongest points in their 
favor, their low price another. With 
their help, seemingly risky trans- 
planting early in the season becomes 
a perfectly safe operation as I have 
proven to my perfect satisfaction 
time and again. 

For instance, we are very fond of 
cucumbers and melons. Ordinarily, 
seeds of these cannot be sown out- 
doors before June first. We now 
“beat” that date by two weeks and 
have cucumbers by the 15th of July 
instead of August 15th, and musk- 
melons by August first instead of 
the middle of that month. 

Here is how we do it: 

About April Ist we sow Emerald 
Gem muskmelon seeds in paper pots 
indoors, five seeds to a pot. These 
pots are sunk in the hotbed. Within 
four weeks we generally have a 
fairly good “stand” of three or four 
plants per pot, which are then lifted 
(pot and all, so as not to disturb 
the root system) and set outdoors 
in well manured hills and covered 
with a junior frame. They never 
receive a setback and, in about 115 
days after seeds are sown, we gen- 
erally enjoy our first melon. Cu- 
cumbers are handled in very much 
the same way except that we do 
not sow the seeds until mid-April. 

The principal value of the little 
glass houses lies in their inexpensive- 
ness and assistance in keeping early 
and late frosts in the spring and 
fall off plants that are right at the 
height of their bearing season. They 
have often helped us carry a fine 
row of lettuces right up to Thanks- 
giving, and kept late frosts away 
from our bean rows that were thriv- 
ing lustily in the garden by May 
20th, after an early start. 


of Correspondents 


(3) We do not supply plans for 
houses or for gardens. Plans are 
shown with many of the gardens 
and houses in the editorial pages 
of which the reader may avail 
himself with the consent of the 
architect. 

(4) We do not issue a catalog or 
circular. Letters that definitely 
ask for the circular or catalog 
of a manufactured article are re- 
ferred to that manufacturer who 
sends the catalog direct. 

(5) We cannot discriminate between 
two equally reliable manufac- 
turers of the same product. 

(6) Remember that the answers to 
correspondents are compiled by 
a staff of experts whose experi- 
ence especially fits them for this 
service. Replies are made as 
promptly as the necessary inves- 
tigation permits. À 

By looking on page ?? of this is- 
sue, you will find a number of sug- 
gestions for your problems. 
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DEANE’S PATENT 
‘FRENCH RANGES 


supreme 
among kitchen 
ranges. The prin- 
ciples upon which 
they are deslgned 
and the superior 
excellence of the 
workmanshlp and 
the materlals that 
enter into their 
constructlon in- Siete. ater: 
sure the highest fers, broliers, 
character of ser- {steel eook’s 
vice under all pine aaa 
conditions. Full [dry ranges, 

information sent |° 

on request. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE COMPANY 
261-265 West 36th St. New York 


stand 


Shown above 
No. 209 
Patent 
French 
Range In 
Combinstion 
with Gas 
Range and 
Broller. 


We also 
manufacturs 


Priced at 


from ESS 


50c 0 $3.75 © 
ah 


DON’T WAIT! until the birds are 
looking around for a new home. 
Place bird houses among the trees 
about your home, now, so that they 
will become weathered by nesting 
time, 


Send for catalogue and prica fist 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture Co. 
352 Adams Ave. Scranton, Pa. 
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ITS FREE ~ = WRITE TODAY 
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SPeremertenenttunse 


| Farı.. 
Sele 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
94 Stane Street, Rochester, N, Y, 
coe Te Moore o 


Cold 
g ut ue panana Finwers, 
s, Bulba, 
an 
Nerdy Fruits and Lily Bulbs. Don't fall to 
see my catalog before placing your orders. 


9 
Horsford’s ©"... 
Shrub "prec ete. Also 
Send tor it now. 


and Flower Seeds that Grow J 
Plants 
attrsctlve line of 
F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


Put “Velvet Water” 


In Your Home 


“Velvet water” is simply soft water—water 
freed from all the harsh, drying, irritating ele- 
ments which detract from the comfort of toilet 
and bath, act unpleasantly upon the skin, and 
impair the processes of cooking and laundering. 


orm n tit 


The Water Softening Filter 
To Zero Hardness 


Will give you an ample and unfailing supply 
of velvet water in your home—at a cost so 
small that you will wonder why you deprived 
yourself of its luxury so long. Whether your 
house is a bungalow or a mansion, there is a 
Permutit plant to fill your needs, at a price 
that you will willingly pay. 


Write for the booklet, ‘‘Velvet 
Water, Velvet Skin,” and 
the literature on Permutit. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street New York 


Gold Medals :—Ghent, 1913—-San Francisco, 1915 


3 Helpful 
Catalogs Free 


The first ia now ready. Describea 

Roses, Dwarf and Standard Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines. Also 

Ornamental Trees, including large sizes 

for immediate effect. Evergreena a 

apecialty. Unusually fine offeringa in the 

four best broad-leaved varieties) — Mahonia, 
Leucothoe, Mt. Laurel, and 


RHODODENDRONS 


Iron-clad Hybrids from | to 4 ft., also native plants, 
both nursery-grown and collected. 

Second, June 1st—Dutch Bulbs at 20% discount for 
orders before July lst. Marveloua New Breeder, 
Rembrandt and Darwin Tulips; Narcissus, Daffodils, 
Jonquils, etc. 

Third, Auguat lat—Peonies and Hardy Perennials. 
Our leading fall specialty. 


A postal brings the entire serlez. 
You need our 1917 Catalog in making 
your spring planting list. Send today. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


S. G. HARRIS 
Box D Taitai N. Y. 


Oo PAL va 
: i ‘ATi N =g ai at Copper Steel 


sm ` Highest quality plates obtainable. 
40 pouads coatiag. Look for the Keystone stamp. 
We ahd mannfactare APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheeta— fireproof, darable, 


anexcelled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and ell ex aheet metal work. 
Theadded Keystonestenciltassres you greatest service and rust- resistance, Send for booklets. 


KEYSTONE 


Whales he call AND ` TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Dete: eevee: idee i 


ROOFING 


Grades up to Coppen PA i 


he GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS (N.Y. 


'ON SENECA LAKE -. OPEN ALLY: 
m.E. Koda Tos- ~ 


ee 


When Body and Brain Crave Reju- 
venation you will find just what you 
seek at The American Nauheim— 


The Only Place in America 
| Where the Nauheim Baths, 
So Beneficial to Heart Weak- 
nese, Are Given With a Natural 
Calcium Chloride. Brine. 


Here rest and recuperation are 
scientifically promoted —private parks 
with miles of accurately graded 
walks for Oertel hill climbing are 
available — recreations of every 
variety are in evidence, amid in- 
comparable surroundings. 


Ideal conditiona for taking 
“The Cure” during the Winter 
months, 


THE BATHS 


are connected with the Hotel. 
Treatments are particularly adapted 
to HEART DISEASE, CIRCULA- 
TORY, KIDNEY, NUTRITIONAL 
and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT and 
OBESITY. 


On request, we will be pleased to send Jon 
illustrated Booklets giving fult informa- 
tion regarding roles, reservations, treate 


ments, etc. 


COMFORTABLE 
AND QUIET 


within, although the Storm 
rages without. 


CON-SER-TEX is a specially 
treated high grade cotton fabric 
particularly well adapted for 
roofing and porch covering. It 
will not rot, stretch, crack nor 
blister. No more noise and rattle 
when the elements let loose. No 
more leaky spots nor repair bills 
after the storm has passed. 
CON-SER-TEX preserves the 
coziness and safety of the home 
during the storm. 

Every carpenter, builder and owner 
should send for our new illustrated 
booklet ‘Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


It proves the many advantages of 
“CON-SER-TEX” Canvas Roofing. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 


8 Thomss Sireet New York City 


Chicago Be a 
eo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells Su 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Prica Co., Los Angeles 
The Pacific Bultding Material Co., 
Saa Francisco 
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| Why not have sparkling, 

Fe safe, freshly-filtered 

i water in your home? 

Di It is easily accomplished by using a LOOMIS- 

SA MANNING FILTER which cleanses and purifies 

| | every drop of water. | 
a | | 


People have told us, “I put in your filter as a 
precaution but am amazed to see the dirt and 
other matters it takes from our water supply ay 
which we considered practically perfect.” | 


This filter is easily installed in any house built or building. 
Causes no disturbance in the water system, no el aris 


E 


loss in flow or pressure. 
system of water supply. 


Itis durably built, free from complications, simple to care 


k ) i Operates splendidly with any 
ay | for, can be depended upon for excellent service day in and 


day out. ]tis now giving pleasure and comfort to hundreds 
of city and country homes. 


Prompt installation if you act quickly hes! 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Co. 


Est. 1880 1445 So. 37th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUD: 


The Best Summer Flowers 00 
for Pleasure or for Profit $ ° 


Have a Beautiful Garden from July to October 


Gladioli make the showiest of beds and exquisite, 
long-lasting houquets and are in enormous demand for 
cut flowers. You can now have a handsome big bed of 
these glorious flowers; all colors mixed, from white to 
crimson, as well as many beautifully variegated at al- 
most no cost. As easy to grow as a weed., I sell good 
plump bulbs that will bloom this summer; importing in 
enormous quantities direct from reliable Holland 
growers. 

John N. Fagan, 2829 Unruh Street, Tacony, Pa., 
says: “I had $100 worth of pleasure. They are the 
largest and most beautiful I have scen.” 

Storea ask 25c or more a dozen, Many growers demand 
doubie laat year’a prices. Nevertheless I ahall again, for tie 
fourth auccessive aeason, continue my aenaational and populsr 
low-price offer while atock lasts, Here is my unbeatable offer: 


20 Bulbs, 25c 100 for $1.00 1,000 for $8.00 

W. R. Barington, Summit Hill, Pa., says: “The 
gladioli were most beautiful and displayed a riot of 
most charming colors.” 

You will say the same thing. 

As a lover of choice flowers, can you reslat auch a liberal 
offer when 1 give such amazing valuea. Don't wait until stock 
1s gone; order NOW. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


@LLINS’ GUIDE, FREE 


MCOVERS ALL GARDEN NEEDS  /ihiiiitititsiiitittsmtnt 


Privet hedge—aturdy plants at less than 5c a 
foot—will soon add $1 a foot to your prop- 

100 b i ts for $2—finest fresh atrawber- 

erry plants for $2—finest -= 

ries and raspberries from May till October { 
at 2c a quart. 

Five finest roses—guaranteed ta 
livered to your home for $1. 

Shows these special offers in eolors—tells how to get finest 

fruit ond vegetables of lowest cot—WRITE TO-DAY 


? Arthur J. Collins & Son, Box 61, Moorestown, N.J. 
TnT 


FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
Desk 7 


i 
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House & Garden 


Brass About the House 
(Continued from page 58) 


average country house today, or in 
any setting where simplicity is the 
keynote. They are especially desir- 
able in their wide range of prices 
from $6.00 to $35.00 a pair. The 
graceful proportions of the Adam 
andirons, illustrated, lend themselves 
more consistently to a room of the 
same treatment or of French period 
decoration, being an adaptation of 
the Louis XVI detail and outline. 

With the andirons, the perforated 
brass fender 
makes the fireplace 
possibly more 
complete, but as 
the depth of the 
fireplace opening 
and breadth of the 
hearth have made 
the fender less a 
necessity for the 
wood fire than it 
is when coal is 
burned in a 
grate, one rarely 
sees the fender in 
use, although many 
beautiful examples 
originated by the 
great furniture 
designers such as 


and brass, few are seen now other 
than in ornamental use as flower 
holders or perhaps converted into 
incense burners. 

The stove, or rather the grate, in- 
vented by Benjamin Franklin in the 
early part of the 18th Century and 
known as the “Franklin Stove- 
grate,” much trimmed with brass, is 
still used in the old honses through- 
out Pennsylvania and New England, 
and is much sought after by the mod- 
ern country house 
builder of taste. 


Tue FINISH OF 
ENGLISH Brass 


In English brass, 
we find a quality 
of finish simulat- 
ing age that not 
only adds to its in- 
terest but neces- 
sarily to its ex- 
pense, as greater 
care is given to its 
production than to 
the Russian brass. 
It likewise lacks 
the newness of the 
American factory- 
made brass and 


Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Heppel- 
white and the 


Decorative in a hall 
is a hand-wrought 
English brass 


does not have the 
brilliant finish of 
the latter. This is 


Adams exist and sconce. Similar especially true in 
are reproduced in sconces cost $10 a the candlesticks. 
modern brass. pair Brass constituting 


The shovel, 
tongs, poker and 
stand can be found in prices ranging 
from $11.50 to $25.00, while the trivet 
or old-fashioned kettle-rest, suitable 
for use at the tea hour, can be bought 
from $10.00 to $25.00. 

The brass toasting fork is also an 
attractive and useful accessory for the 
fireplace. Reproductions of old Eng- 
lish designs in these range from $2.50 
to $5.00 each. The fork can be hung 
from brass hooks, such as are repro- 
duced from the old English and 
Italian designs. These can be found 
in great variety and range from 50c 


! to $1.50 each. 


LIGHTERS AND WARMING PANS 


The Cape Cod lighter should not be 
overlooked, as well in the equipment 
of the fireplace as an undeniable con- 
venience, eliminating the use of paper. 
These are made in plain brass with a 
tray and igniter for $4.50 complete, 
and advance in price to $10.00 for the 
more elaborate types. The brass cov- 
ered wood box is also desirable, 
where the space will admit of its use. 

Still another feature of the early 
American home, which we only asso- 
ciate with the present-day fireplace 
for sentimental reasons or decorative 
purposes, is the brass warming-pan— 
sometimes made of copper as well— 
elaborately pierced and mounted with 
a carved mahogany handle. 

In the house where the bedrooms 
were often without heat of any kind 
or in the more luxurious home, the 
room boasted a fireplace; this was so 
inadequate in the stress of extreme 
cold that the warming-pan, used to 
heat the linen bed covering, was re- 
garded as an indispensable accessory. 
Being without practical use today, 
however, the covers of warming-pans, 
because of their more or less elabor- 
ate perforated decoration, can be re- 
moved and converted into sconces by 
adding arms for the candles. This is 
an attractive way to utilize a cher- 
ished heirloom, that would, perhaps, 
otherwise be relegated to the garret 
or storeroom. 

Of the other heating receptacles of 
former times, such as braziers and 
foot-warmers, made in both copper 


the popular substi- 
tute for silver, for 
these purposes, a vast number of de- 
signs and types of candlesticks have 
come down to us from former days in 
the originals and in countless repro- 
ductions. These latter may be ac- 
quired at nominal cost and even the 
originals rarely have a prohibitive 
value under ordinary circumstances. 
The Jacobean candlestick, illus- 
trated, is a fine example of the larger 
type that can be easily adapted to the 
use of electricity and with a shade 
added can be made into a lamp. The 
candlestick with a twisted stem is still 
another old English design. The tall 
sliding stem candlestick is quite a dif- 
ferent type again, in which the candle 
can be raised as it burns by a small 
knob and slide in a groove along the 
side of the candlestick. 


Russian BRASSES 


In Russian brass, many of the can- 
dlesticks, such as are to be found in 
the various brass shops throughout 
New York, represent the early Jewish 
designs of religious significance, The 
Jews, famous for their skill in brass- 
work, have carried with them their 
religious traditions wherever they 
have settled, and in coming to Amer- 
ica the Russian Jew has introduced 
his ecclesiastical brass, as well as that 
for homelier use, to Americans, until, 
within the last fifteen years, we have 
become as familiar with it as we have 
with that of the better established 
English or American make. 

The Russian candelabra, compris- 
ing five, seven or nine stems, that is 
intended in its original use to be 
lighted on certain religious festivals, 
can be found at very reasonable 
cost, depending upon the height of 
the candlestick ($3.50 to $15.00 each). 
It is perhaps most attractive for deco- 
rative purposes when used on a table 
of polished dark wood, such as a din- 
ing table, where the light is to be con- 
centrated and the greater part of the 
room left in shadow. 

Of the smaller candlesticks of Eng- 
lish make, such as are shown here, 
there are a great variety averaging 
from $5.00 to $14.00 a pair. In the 

(Conlinued on page 82) 


March, 


1917 


“A Spark in this Spells Ruin” 


A fire within the walls of your house is almost unfightable, 
and if the inflammable material is there it’s easy to start 
—worn insulation on an electric wire—a hungry mouse 
and an appetizing looking match head—a leak in a flue. 


Ano-iurn 


Expanded "Metal Lath 


gives you as clean a wall inside as out. The metal mesh com- 
pletely embeds itself in the plaster and not only prevents the 
accumulation of inflammable refuse, but 
forms a wall in combination with the plaster 
that is an impenetrable barrier to fire. This 
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NourHouseNeeds 
BayStateCoating 


HETHER it’s old or just built it needs this coat- 

ing. Here’s why: If your house is new, the 
concrete, brick or stucco walls are just as you want them 
—bright, clean, attractive. You’re proud of their looks. 


But—doesn’t every rain make you uncomfortable? 
Wondering whether they'll look the same when it’s 
over? Whether the water is seeping in? Whether 
i blotches are appearing? 


If your house shows marks of time, you long for the newness f 
which has worn off. You envy the appearance of the new house ii 
across the way. Thats why you need Bay State Coating. h | 
makes the oldest walls new—makes them waterproof and just the | 
color you desire. It comes in while and a variety of tints. Send | 
for our interesting booklet, No. 2, showing and telling about ' 
houses and buildings made new with a coat or two. Tellus what f 
tint you want and we'll send a sample. | 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND ® COMPANY, Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers | 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Bay State’ ‘Agatex’’ is acemont- 


= is only one of the reasons why “Kno-Burn” s Boy siale Cement Croak FUIS Pies E es smpn i 
= . ; z s wi oor fillar. inda the sma re | 
S is the choice of people who build for perma thee crack. it is Senilylepplisd and ticles together. It makes the Rion MW 
= nence— and appreciate that “no upkeep 1s not detectable. Acsninthe hauseis duatproof, waterproof, oilproof and | 
= more important than “first cost.” as necessary as "tack and hammer.” every. other kind o1PRR eae 
= Send for Booklet 372. Tt will give for Booklet A-2. j 

you full information. It’s free. The G Fseber Residence, 
E Clete, Ohio, which hee, 
= North Western Expanded Metal Co. i been protected and besus 
Ss tified with “Bay Stste.” 
= 937 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Hi. = Architect, Gue Bohm, 
>, i fin aa = > 
cls 


OSES 2° NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our FREE book on 
rose culture. Gives expert advice. 
Describes our faroous hardy roses— 
the best for home pianting in Amer. 
lea—and telle how to grow then, 
Telle how we prepay express charges 
anywhere in the U. S. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 352, New Castle, Ind. 


i 


in Your Home! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


546 5th AVENUE NEW YORK 


Furnishing and Decorating 
in conventional or original stylea 
apartmente, houses or single rooms. 


Meterials and furnishings you eeek 
to carry out your decorative scheme. 
Write for information. 


| Express Your Individuality 


Cincinnati Golf Club House _ Architects, Elmer & Anderson 


A Stucco Building That Lasts 


Look ot the illustration below of Bishopric Board, Note how the Stucco is dovetailed into the leth. 
Tho Stucco and Bishopric Board are practicaliy weldad together into ons solid piece. The Stucco 
can’t let go—it’s elinched to the leth. The iath ere creosoted, imbedded in Asphalt Mastic on a 
peakerounito mean fibre-board. Naila through each and every lath hold the Stucco Board firmly 


Distinctive 


Metal Work 


Bishopric Board can’t sag and creck the Stucco, 
The fihre-hoerd, Asphelt Mestic and creosoted 
leth give absolute protection egalnst heet and 
cold, wind and weather. They form a conetruc- 
tion thet ls water-proof, vermin-proof and eound- 


proof. 
Bishopric Board is meking Stucco finish more 
popular. Ft is providing a beckground that is 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


901 Este Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Write for our free book, *“Bullt on the 
Wisdom of Ages,” illustrating homes, 
aportmente, factory and public bulld- 
ings finished in etyeco on Bishoprio 
It contains letters from archi- 
builders and users, 
tracts from reporte of scleatific tests. 
It also gives full instructions for mak- 
ing a stuceo mixture that will lest. 
With this book we send frea semples 
of Bishopric Board. 
Write today, Investigate for yourself, 
be convinced. 


Board. 
tects, 


dependable—thet prevents unelghtly cracks and 
breaks and that gives added iife to the entire 
etructure. 

Thet is why Bishopric Board was chosen for the 
Cincinnati Golf Club House shown above—why 
architects, contractore, huilders and owners all 
over the conotry, who take the trouhle to Inves- 
tigate its merits, specify and uss Bishopric Board. 


and ex- 


One of our unusual de- 
signs. Flower Stands, No. 
7501—40” high, $48.00 
pair, antiquefinish. Canbe 
used for fish-globe stands 
or arranged as lamp stand- 
ards, with shade holders 
and wired ready for use. 


Arthur Todhunter 


101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


obler Quality, 


The plumbing ware you select for 
your new home is.to be a permanent 
part of it. For this reason 1t 1s 1mport- 
ant to consider quality and beauty. 

In choosing KOHLER WARE you are 


sure of the highest quality, because that quality 
goes into all KOHLER products. 


KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


One-piece construction 
and other hygienic features 
of KOHLER WARE make 


cleansing easy. 


While KOHLER Bath 
Tubs, Lavatories end Sinks 
are selected for the finest 
homes and apertments, 
manufacturing economies 
enable us to make these 
high quality products 
available for less expen- 
sive houses, cottages and 
bungalows. 


KOHLER CO. Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis., 


T York, Philadelphie, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis 
postu Be, Ste Louis Honan ea F rndisco: Los Angeles, Sedie London 


k The star indicates the location of the KOHLER permenent trade-mark in faint blue 


“Tt’s in 
the 
Kohler 


Enamel” 


Write for a free copy of our 
interesting book, “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.” It has illustrations 
of the many different patterns 
of KOHLER WARE and tells 

ou all ebout them. Address 
ept. F-3. 


CATETE 


American Evergreens 


FROM APPALACHIAN SLOPES. 
Kalmias, ’Dendrons, Hollies, Leucothoce. 
Samples of 12 seedlings, postpaid, $1. Or 2 
af esch sud 6 sward plants, inc. Arbutus and 
Galax, $1. By express, your expense, 12 ssm- 
ples, 14 ft. transplants af sbove, ar af Azaless, 
C. Hemlacks, Silver Bells, ete., well-rooted 

and burlapped, $2, 


HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS, 01d Fert, N. C., Roste I 


§sCHOLCO Seed Book 


Tells you what and how to plant in 
your vegetable and flower garden 
and when to plant iù Makes crope 
aure and dependable, 

) Send 10c. for one package each of 
Giant Pansy and Aster FREE 
Seeds and get the book 

THE HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED COn 
227 W Cleveland Ave., Canton, 0, 


BE READY to fight fire—secure a dependable, steady supply 
of water in ample quantity for any use in the home or on 
the grounds, 


DEMING Water-Supply 


systema are complete. They meet your most exacting demands 
for permanence, for convenience and for operation without 
expert aupervision or’ mechanical attention. 
Capacities, 180 gallona to 130,000 gallons an hour. 
Send for the Deming Book on water supply—illustrated 
attractively — descriptions and auggestions for installationa 


written in a clear, easy-to-understand atyle—gladly mailed 


THE DEMING CO. 


125 Depot Streat Salem, Ohio 
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Brass About the House 
(Continued from page 80) 


Russian brass from $2.50 to $7.00 a 


| | pair and for the smaller ones, suitable 


for desk use, to hold the sealing wax 
candle, from 50c to $1.50 a pair. 

. The brass seal, engraved with the 
monogram or crest, and converted 
from a pipe stopper, is also a quaint 
little accessory that can be used for a 
double purpose. lt is inexpensive at 
75 cents, These little devices that are 
surmounted with a grotesque figure or 
with one of the ever popular Dickens’ 
characters, were originally used for 
stuffing tobacco into the bowl of the 
pipe and measured a little over 2” long 
—small enough to fit conveniently 
into the smoker’s pocket. 

In the matter of lanterns, notwith- 
standing that modern invention in the 
use of gas and electricity has: per- 
fected the matter of lighting, the old 
brass lantern with its horn panes still 
obtains as an appropriate treatment 
for lighting the old-fashioned hall- 
way. These can be readily adapted to 
electricity and, when suspended from 


a crane or by a brass chain, are dis-, 


tinctly more consistent as a lighting 
fixture than the conventional electro- 
lier of today. 


SMALLER ACCESSORIES 


Next in importance to the fireplace 
and light accessories in brass is the 
door knocker. These are made in 
variety to accord with any style of 
architecture and should always be 


| selected with a view to their con- 


sistency of design. A good reproduc- 
tion costs from $2.50 to $6.00. The 
value of an original knocker, need- 
less to say, is enhanced quite as much 
by its association and sentimental in- 
terest as by its rarity and workman- 
ship. . The popularity of the small 
knocker, for inside door use, has 
led to the reproduction of a vast 
number of designs of the old English 
knockers of peculiar significance, 
such as the familiar cross-legged 
“Lincoln Imp,” the “Durham Devil,” 
the Rugby arms, the monk’s head, 
etc. These average from $1.00 to 
$2.50 each. 
. Among the smaller conveniences 
in brass may be included the table 
bells, copies of the historical bells 
that now are found in English 
museums, such as the figure of 
Queen Elizabeth in full court dress, 
with the clapper made in the form 
of the human fore-legs and feet. 
These bells cost from $2.00 to $15.00 
each according to their size and the 
subject they depict. 

What we have grown to enjoy as 
an indispensable feature of the table 
where our familiar books lie, are 


the supporting book ends, which, 
when rendered in bronze and thus 
possibly beyond the resources of the 
ordinary purse, have become popu- 
larized in many attractive designs in 
brass, as shown in the illustration— 
suitable in dignity and subject, to 
the library or less formal use in the 
bedroom or den. Certain book ends 
can be applied as door stops, if de- 
sired, but as there is a broad scope 
for selection in these in themselves, 
this is hardly necessary. 

For the use of flowers or in a 
darkened corner of a room, where 
the brilliant surface of the metal in- 
troduces the effect of sunshine, the 
brass jug or’ tankard ‘will be found 


most effective, preferably in old 
brass. These, together with other 
brasses, crude but having the in- 


definable charm of having seen many 
years of usage, can be found if one 
will but search the shops. Here, 
too, can be found many useful 
articles, such as desk sets in brass, 
tea caddies, boxes for tobacco and 
gencral use, tea sets complete on 
trays that are square, oval or round, 
after dinner coffee sets and. samo- 
vars, with all their appointments, 
jardinieres, plates of various sizes, 
fascinating bowls and trays and a 
hundred other articles too numerous 
to mention in these pages. 


CARING FOR Brass 


The beauty of all brass depends 
largely upon its care, and in view of 
this it may be well to add a word 
regarding the best methods of clean- 
ing it. Many substances, such as 
oxalic, muriatic and other acids are 
generally known, but acids must be 
rubbed off, the brass dried and then 
rubbed with a sweet oil and tripoli. 
The Government method,- however, 
used in the arsenals, is said to be the 
best. This prescribes a mixture of 
one part of common nitric acid and 
one-half of sulphuric acid in a stone 
jar, having also ready a pail of water 
and a box of sawdust. The articles 
to be cleaned are first dipped into 
the acid, then removed, placed in 
the water and finally rubbed with 
sawdust. This immediately changes 
them to a brilliant color, If the 
brass has hecome greasy, it is first 
dipped in a strong solution of potash 
and soda in warm water. This cuts 
the grease so that the acid has full’ 
power to act. ` 

A simple cleaning recipe is made 
of mixing oxalic acid and whiting. 
Apply with a brush and to polish, 
brush again, when dry, with a soft 
plate brush, using dry whiting. 


The Truth About Dwarf Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 30) 


although the growth is not checked as 
much as we should like, The apricot 
should also be grafted on the plum, 
while the cherry ought to be worked 
on the Mazzard. Where plums are 
used they must be on the Myrobalan. 


PLANTING AND PRUNING 


All fruit trees require a fairly well 
drained soil. They are not really ex- 
acting, but low, damp, poorly drained 
land should be avoided when selecting 
a place for them. Proper preparation 
of the soil is essential; if you can 
trench the soil in the fruit border, by 
all means do so; if not, dig deep, 
liberal sized holes at least 3’ deep and 
3’ across, and use about one-third 
manure to the quantity of soil re- 
quired to fillthem. Have the manure 


thoroughly incorporated with the soil, 
and if the latter is poor, replace it 
with some top soil. When planting 
the trees avoid if possible allowing 
any manure to come in actual con- 
tact with the roots. A good sprink- 
ling of coarse crushed bone through 
the soil will also add to the life of 
the compost. 

Where cover crops can be used they 
are recommended to prevent the soil 
from running down and the trees suf- 
fering for lack of fertilizer, Where 
this is not practicable, winter mulch- 
ing with manure should be resorted to. 

Spring pruning should be practised 
very little with dwarf fruit trees. It 
promotes a strong, vigorous growth, 
whercas just the opposite result is our 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Luxembourg” Museum 
And Its Treasure: 


The Luxembourg 
Museum 


And Its Treasures 
By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 


HIS is one of the 

great Art Books of 
the century. It is an 
interesting story of the 
Luxembourg, illus- 
trated with over fwo 
hundred beautiful en- 
gravings, and contains 
two hundred and twen- 
ty-four pages of text 
and illustrations. 
Printed on the best of 
plate paper and bound 
in Morocco Leather, 
Flexible Covers, with 
Gilt Edges and Em- 
bossing — in fact, the 
best of everything—it 
is an Art Work De 
Luxem (Size 81⁄4 x 


11.) 


The Luxembourg Museum 
And Its Treasures 


is a volume without peer 
for the art lover and for 
thé library table. It is a 
most appropriate holiday 
gift—desirable and in ex- 
cellent taste. 
REMEMBER the paint- 
ings of the Luxembourg are 
of such great value that the 
French government have 


placed them in hiding, far f 


from the raids of the 
Kaiser’s legions. 

We will send this vol- 
ume (express prepaid) di- 
rect to any address on 
receipt of $5.50. This of- 
fer holds good only for 


the Holiday Season as the i 


regular price of the book 
is $8.00 per volume. 


FINE ARTS JOURNAL 


30 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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THE CORBIN SCREEN DOOR SILENCER 


We believe this to be superior to any other Screen Door Check on the market. It has the same 
checking mechanism as the other Celebrated Corbin Checks, and is made with two sizes of aprings for light 
and heavy doors, It is right or left hand without change, and works equally well in either direction. It 
requires only three inches of space between the screen door and entrance door, is easily applied, easily 
adjusted, and requires no attention. It can be sold at popular prices, and is certain to have a large sale. 

Any Corbin dealer can give full information—or write us for particulars, 


P. & F. CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


a 


YOUR TREES NEED 
“SCALECIDE” 


Becauss tt killa every kind of ecafo 
and destroys the ephis egge 
before they hatch. 

Because tt wipes out the Pearl Psylla, 
Bud Moth and Casa-Baarer. 
Also stops the growth of Canker 
and Collar Rot. 

Because it la Invigorating to tree growth 

tnsuring better frult and bigger 


Erect this 14 
roomed Martin 
House $20.00. 
Others at $4.00, 
$5.00 and $10.00 


erops. 
Because it saves money. tima and trouble. 
You cannot affurd to do with- 
out it. 
Sold on a “money-beck” proposition 


Write for Circular No. 13 


Our famous 
three Bird 


PRATT CO 


B. G. b 
a 50 Church St. Depi. 2 New York 


a S Houses for$3. go 
E PA E S Booklet “ Bird Architec- 
No. 8—“'Martin House,’ 14 Roome, $20 ture” free with every order. 

L CHINA 


The Crescent Co. “Birdville” Toms River, N. J. 


f CEMENT 


WEE STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10° 


No One Enjoys the Annual “‘Repainting’’— f 


No One Has to Undergo It! 


Don’t paint your home at all—enamel it this 
year. Enamolin, the whitest and most dura- 
ble enamel in the world, will beautify and 
protect your woodwork, doors and furniture 
for years without the need of refinishing. 


Enamolin has a finish so smooth and porcelain-like as 
to make a painted surface seem positively rough and 
harsh in comparison. No dust can settle on the 
Enamolined surface, while finger marks and dirt can 
be scrubbed off with Sapolio and water without fear 
of cracking or marring. 


When you have protected and beautified your wood- 
work with Enamolin, take care of your floors with 
Namlac Floor Finish—give them a lustrous surface, 
so elastic as to withstand the tramp of feet, the drag- 
ging of furniture and even the spilling of hot liquids. 


Enamolin and Namlac are on sale at the better paint and 
hardware stores. If you cannot secure them, write to us. 


EMIL CALMAN &CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1N 1850 
100William St. New York 


Ask for free copy of 
“The White Spot” book- 
fet. A sample can of 
either Enamolin or of 
Namlac Floor Finish 
sent for 10c. Address 
Household Dept... 


foe N 
BE Zrame/in 


erin emna A “La Place Antique” because of its rare 
Eacresies i design and value is invariably chosen by 
Cellarettes, the discriminating for gifts. 

Petit Pe Skaits Suitable pieces, large or small, are here 
Highboys in varied patterns, so that satisfactory 
be aa selection may be assured in ANTIQUE 
oe in FURNITURE and FAITHFUL REPRO- 
Buffets DUCTIONS, RARE OLD SHEFFIELD 


ar Sewiny panies PLATE, OLD CRYSTAL, BRONZES, 
Ar ENY TAPESTRIES, CURIOS, ORIENTAL 


Leather Screens 


Estar fce tee Once ie i PERIOD MIRRORS, 
cilet Tables "ART, INTERIOR DECO- 
Sideboards. Walnuts RATIONS, etc., etc. 

Consoles, ete. VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


= 11 East 48th Street — NEW YORK — 242 FIFTH AVENUE 


House & Garden 


The Truth About Dwarf Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 82) 


aim. We must have a short jointed, 
stubby growth of a healthy type, and 
the best means of securing it is by 
summer pruning. If the tree is al- 
lowed to grow unmolested it devotes 
its energy to building a large frame- 
work; by checking this.growth at the 
right time, the sap is utilized in pro- 
ducing fruit buds. 

This applies more particularly to 
trees of the spur bearing type, such 
as the apple and pear. The peach, 
plum, etc., fruit on new wood, and 
their pruning should consist of the 
removal of weak interior shoots, and 
not the stopping of leaders. Summer 
pruning must be practiced at the right 
time: if too early, it starts the tree 
off in renewed growth, and if delayed 
too long the result aimed at is lost. 
You can’t make any fixed date, for 
seasons differ; the growth is the only 
guide, but usnally around the middle 
or the latter part of July is the proper 
period for the work. 2 i 

Undue growth is stopped by pinch- 
ing out the tops. If you wish to try 
it, it is an easy matter to grow your 
own dwarfs; the time involved is the 
only drawback, but it is interesting 
work and there is a lot of satisfac- 
tion in having something produced by 
your own efforts. Buy one-year-old 
grafted stock—“whips,” they are com- 
monly called—cut them almost to the 
ground and place a stake at each tree. 
After growth starts, they must be 
kept trained in the desired shape. In 
six or seven years you will have full 
fledged fruiting trees. 

Dwarf fruit trees should be trained. 
For small orchard work the standard 
type of dwarf is, of course, adaptable, 
but the trained forms can be used for 
so many other purposes besides sup- 
plying fruit, that they are strongly 
recommended. A trellis of some kind 
is necessary, a good one being made 
of posts 5’ above ground, set 12’ apart 
with a strand of wire about every 
foot. Use spring coil wire which will 
not sag, or lacking this, a small turn- 
buckle should be placed in each strand. 
Tomatoes and other vegetables that 
require training can be used on the 
trellis until the trees require all the 
space that can be provided. 


PRACTICAL VARIETIES 
A number of these miniature trees 


are from imported stock. Some of 


the French varietics, although of ex- 
ceptional quality, are not what we 
would term ironclad in the latitude of 
New York. Farther south they may 


be tried and found satisfactory. 

In apples, Golden Harvest, Yellow 
Transparent and Duchess of Olden- 
burg are all good early’ varieties; 
Alexander, Gravenstein and Reine des 
Reinettes are good mediums. Among 
late apples, Beauty of Kent, Bismark, 
Baldwin and Calville Blanche are 
good dependable varieties. 

Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite and Sou- 
venir de Congress are satisfactory 
early pears. Medium ripening va- 
rieties of good quality are Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Belle de Flanders, 
Nouveau Poiteau and Conseilleur de 
la Cour, while Beurre d’Anjou, 
Beurre Diel, Le Lecteur and Directeur 
Alphand will be found very satisfac- 
tory for late varieties. 

Among peaches, Hales Early, 
Early Rivers, De Hogg, Alexander, 
Dymond, Sterling Castle, Amsden 
and Barrington are all good quality 
varieties, Nectarines, while requiring 
considerable protection in this lati- 
tude, are worth the effort. Stanwick, 
Victoria, Lord Napier and Elruge are 
good standard varieties. 

Cherries make a typical trained 
tree. Bigarreau, Napoleon, Black 
Tartarian, May Duke, Gov, Wood and 
Bigarreau White are all good sorts. 

Apricots can be grown in the lati- 
tude of New York if properly pro- 
tected during winter; strawing in the 
branches is all that is needed. Breda, 
Moorpack and Royal are the best 
fitted varieties. In plums, Victoria, 
Early Favorite, Jefferson, Kirkes and 
Reine Claude de Bavay will prove 
satisfactory. 

Dwarf trees are no more subject 
to disease or the attacks of insects 
than any other class of fruit tree. 
Spraying with poison when in flower 
to kill the codling moth is recom- 
mended, as is also frequent spraying 
with Bordeanx Mixture during the 
summer to keep down fungous dis- 
eases. Borers can be controlled by 
preparations which are sold for this 
purpose. If they get started, kill them 
by thrusting a steel wire in the holes 
they make. 

It is perfectly safe to plant apples 
and pears in the fall; in fact, this is 
to be recommended. The stone fruits, 
generally speaking, are best planted in 
the spring, but with protection they 
may be set in the fall. These trees 
should be ordered early, as in most 
cases they are imported and the pro- 
cess of getting stock is a long and 
tedions one. Don't be caught nap- 
ping; order now. 


Rich Color in the New China and Glass 


(Continued from page 49) 


again : shown in anew design in 
the salad bowl and plates of domestic 
porcelain illustrated at the left of page 
49. A salad set is always interesting 
to the up-to-date hostess, and the 
salad set shown is one of extreme 
smartness. The bowl and six indi- 
vidual plates are octagonal, and a 
large flower design is of red, yellow, 
hlue and green on a white ground. 
The top of the bow! and the edge of 
the plates has a narrow border of the 
green. $6.50 complete. 

A more conservative design, and 
one which is quite inexpensive, is 
shown at the lower right of page 48. 
The border of the plate is spotted at 
regular intervals with large decora- 
tive ovals in black and dark green. 
On either side of these spots are small 
red conventional designs which con- 
tinue in a line around the plate. The 
narrow border at the top combines 


the red, green and black. The vege- 
table dish is decorated similar to the 
plate and comes in a very attractive 
shape. This is an open stock pattern, 
and the shapes of the small pitchers, 
tea pot and other small articles are 
very attractive in design, The dinner 
set can be had for $57.20. The plates 
are $6,75 a dozen. 

A beautiful color is always welcome 
in any home, especially when shown 
in the gracefully shaped and inexpen- 
sive flower bowl, such as shown at the 
lower center of page 48. This little 
Japanese bowl is of a bright blue 
green shade and also comes in a topaz 
yellow. It stands on a small teakwood 
rest. A green china dolphin is made 
to hold the flowers in this attractive 
bowl. This little dolphin hooks on to 
the edge of the bowl by its curved 
tail. The bowl and holder may be 
had comnlete for $1.25. 
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Meehan’s 
Mallow Marvels 


Absolutely hardy perennials 
of surpassing beauty, origt- 
nated by us. The sturdy 
bushes, 5 to 6 feet high, are 
covered with gorgeous blos- 
soms from July until frost. 
A conspicuous and dazzling 
novelty for any lawn or yard. 
Order now. 

“yer ink or White 
Eaa e tor 92.00; Red 73 
cents, 5 for $3.00; mixed colors 35 
cents, 5 for $1.50. 


Write for 
Mechan's 1917 Hand Book Tadsy 
acrtbea hundreds of choice, well- 
pie Treea, Shruba and hardy Fiower- 
ing Planta and telis how to grow them 
succeastully. Mailed free. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
6740 Chew St., Germantown 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREES & 
PLANTS 


The Birds Are Coming 
Let Them Be Your Guests 


Place bird houses on your 
grounds and the birds will pro- 
tect your fruit and shade trees. 
Our folder illustrating 40 de- 
signs is FREE. Write today. 


CHICAGO BIRD HOUSE CO. 
709-11 So. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. 


EU INET 


E 
E 
5 


54 in. long. 17 in. wide, 17 in. high 
$26.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 


GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
Easton Studios, Bedford, Ind 


Henancanuceatcundceanacess cand aceaycavanccegtecoaacenneconnscenttcaanesuatceatteaaceegteanise 


SUN DIALS 


real bronze Colonial 
designa from $3.50 up; 
aiso Bird Baths, Gar- 
den Benches, Fountain 
Spraya and other gar- 
den requisites, manu- 
factured by THE M. 0. 
JONES CO., 71 Port. 
land St., Boston. Mass. 
Illustrated estalogue 
aent upon request. 


PLANS. Make your garden “‘different,’" 
with home-made houses designed by A. 
Neely Hall, pioneer bird-house builder. 
Birde will return to them ge ter year 
You make your garden. hy not its bird 
honses? Your bey or nelghbor’s boy can 
help. A. Neely Hall's 25 copyrighted tell- 
how plens, osed everywhere in school and 
community canpana: hints for s boy's factory, membership 
fo ** American Bird-Houze League,'’ certificate, badge, stc., 
aent for 25e, in coin Catalogna for stamp, 

The Put-Tagethsr Handicraft Shnp.Gept.O. Elmhurst, MII. 


White Houses Are Beautiful 
When White 


TER popularity of the white house which has been 
going forward by leaps and bounds, has fully come 
into its own since a material was found that makes it 
permanently white, stainless, and waterproof. 


i MEDUSA ITE-CEMEN 


WATERPROOFED 
ia science’s anawer to the white house problem. Here is a material that 
combines Medusa White Cement with Medusa integral Waterproofing. 


tor; and a Concrete Terrace on the J. B. 
Duke Eatate, Somerville, N. re Bucken- 
ham & Miller, Architects; Richards & 
Gaaton, Engineering Contractora. 


Write for illustrated booklets “The 
Meduaa White House" and “Medusa 
Waterproofing.” They contain valuable 
informatian for the architect, contrac- 
tor and home builder. hey ahow the 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
with a pure white waterproofed cement 
like Medusa. Write taday. 


For exterior finish on concrete, hollow 
tile or metal lath its use inaurea a per- 
manent marble-white finish that will not 
stain or discolor and is absolutely water 
and damp proof. Medusa has the un- 
qualified endorsement of the country’a 
leading architects and contractore. 


The illustrations show the use of Medusa 

hite Cement for the Residence of Jahn 
C. Reid, Wheeling, W. Va. C. W. Bates, 
Architect; Wm. C. Baughman, Contrac- 


Make Your Concrete Water-proof When You Build. 


. 


.THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. D. CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


laðíolí 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Masses of color out of doors. Unsur- 
passed for house and table deeorations. 
No better bulbs grown anywhere. My 
60 “Cedar Aeres” produced over seven 
million quality bulbs the past season, so 
I am not dependent upon foreign im- 
portations. 

Beautiful illustrated booklet free. Describes 
the new and marvellous creations as well as the 
old varieties and lists interesting collections and 
special calor mixtures. 

Plant 100 Cedar Acre bulbs and you will be a 
Gladioli enthusiast next summer. 


Cedar Acres 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 17, Wenham, Mass. 
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Minister to Portugal 
asked his friends to 
send him an assort- 
ment of Thorburn’s 
Seeds, so he could 
grow some vegetables 
such as he “used to 
have at home.” 


Since 1802, Thorburn’s 
Seeds have been 
known for reliability 
and results. 


Full Instructions for plant- 
ing end culture are given 
in our catalog. 


Send for 
One of our finest 
Novelties—New 
Rudbeckia— 


A Hardy Dwarf Peren- 
nial with double, semi- 
double and single flowera, 
desirable for beda and 
borders. Beautifully col- 
ored yelow and orangs 
petala, splashed in vary- 
ing degreea with darker 
ahades of red. Also ma- 
hogany and chocolate, 
with purpie or yellow 
centers. 


If sown early in March 
under glaee, will flow- 
er the first year. 


25c the packet 
J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


53-D Barclay St., 
through to 
54 Park Placa, 
New York. 


Sena far this 
vee catalog, 
and have a suc- 
cessful garden. 


Robins will live 


in Rustic Homes 


A study af birds 
their nesting places have 
enabled us ta build hauses 
far every specie, in which 
only its kiad will nest. 


and 


No. 4, $1.00 
Rabin Houses 


Robins nest early—place houses now 


Our houses are, well built — finished 
roducts—of rustic cedar. You buy them 
us mail direct from manufacturer, 
Send $1.00 now for Robin Mouse No. 4 snd write 
for Catalog 18-2, showing ather Bird Houses and 
Rustie Furniture. 


JERSEY KEYSTONE WOOD Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF GARDEN FURNITURE 


Marble, Terra Catta and Cement Vases 


from $5.00 Upward 


Benches fram $10.00 Upward 
Gasing Globes 
Wrought Iran Work a Specialty 


ELMORE STUDIOS 
3-5 West 28th Street, New York City 
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Yale Products, 


ware are judged. 


9 East 40th Street 


Chicago. 
Canadian Yale & 


Neots re} 


World- Standard 


The greatest S in the world reach a pecu- 
liar plane of eminence. 


They. become standard. 
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for nearly half a century, have 


been the accepted standard by which locks and hard- 


Yale Products are world-Standard. 
Look for the name “Yale” on the product—it is 


your guarantee 


AT ALL HARDWARE DEALERS 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


New York City 


Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Towne Limited, St. Catherines, Ont. 


Northern grown, tested 
strains of highest germi- 
nation and vigorous 
growth. Results meet 
your fondest expectations 
—and then some. 


Special 
Get-Acquainted Offer ! 


10 Big Packages, 25c 


Beets, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Cauliflower, Cucumber (Pro- 
‘lific pickle), Leaf Lettuce, 
Melon, Onion, Radish, To- 

E mato. All 10 and our big, 
new 184-page catalog and a 
package of Salzer’s 1917 Spe- 
cialty Mastodon Asters for 
only 25c. Send today and 
Weil include FREE our cou- 
pon good for 10c on future 
order. 49 years’ experience 
back of every sale. Don’t 
miss this grand opportunity. 
Write today. 


America’s Headquarters 
For Field Seeds 


49th Year 
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House & Garden 


Plant Foods and Feeding 
(Continued from page 54) 


to digestion take place, 
the inorganic plant food 
which has been absorbed 
from the soil being 
changed into organic 
forms. 

This elaborated plant 
food is in its turn redis- 
tributed through the 
plant to every part that 
is developing or making 
growth, and thus cells 
that are forming new 
tissue are fed. But an 
even more remarkable 
fact remains. The plant 
foods or nutritive ele- 
ments, once taken up, 
are transfused through 
the plant both” from the 
roots to the leaves and 
from the leaves back 
through the plant, inde- 
pendently of the flow of 
sap! The movement of 
the sap—w hich is, of 
course, mostly water—is 
determined by the tem- 
perature, the amount of 
moisture in the soil, and 
many other controlling 
factors. At times it 
ceases altogether, but the 
distribution of the nutri- 
tive elements in the plant 
continues through a slow 
process of diffusion in all 
directions. 

The plant foods which 
we have spoken of as 
being absorbed with the soil moisture 
by the roots, are a dozen or so of dif- 
ferent chemical elements. Most of 
these are present in every soil suit- 
able for garden purposes in sufficient 
quantities to supply all the plant’s 
needs. There are three, however, 
likely to run short: nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash —and the 
worst thing abont it is that if any 
one of them is short, a superabun- 
dance of the others will not in the 
slightest degree make up for it. 
Every plant that grows is so inde- 
pendent that it has to have what it 
wants when and how it wants it, or 
it will balk then and there! For 
that reason we call any of these food 
materials which may be deficient the 
“limiting factor;” for until that de- 
ficiency is made up, the plant will not 
continue to make the greatest growth 
of which it is capable. So it beliooves 
the gardener who would grow the 
biggest flowers and the best vege- 
tables to see that the supply of none 
of these foods in the garden cup- 
board runs low. 

That, you may say, should be a 
simple matter; but—— 

While the number of plant foods, 
or rather of food elements, is few, 
the forms or combinations in which 


| they may be found are innumerable. 
| It is because they do not realize this 


fact that many gardeners get off the 
track in trying to keep their plants 
well fed and thriving. 


SUPPLYING AVAILABLE Foops 


We have seen that the plant's 
roots can take up only such food ma- 
terials as are in solution—that is, as 
the soil moisture is capahle of dis- 
solving. Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash also exist in many forms 
which are not affected by contact 
with the soil, and therefore cannot 
be used in that state by the plants. 
Such materials are called unavail- 
able, because the plants cannot nse 
them until they undergo a chemical 
change which makes them soluble. 
It is the gardener’s business, there- 
fore, in adding plant-foods to his 


t | garden, to make sure that they are 


and yet admirably efficient. 
the below-ground part of a corn seedling 


The root system is wonderfully involved 


This shows 


in forms that his plants can make use 
of. It is his further business to use 
every method he can of changing the 
unavailable plant foods already in 
the soil into available forms. This is 
just as good as, and usually a good 
deal cheaper than, adding them from 
the outside. 

You have probably heard or read 
in connection with the use of fertil- 
izers that some of them are partic- 
ularly useful because they are “quick 
acting.” This means simply that the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash or 
lime which they may contain are in 
forms which will at once dissolve in 
the soil, or very quickly become so. 
There is not space here to discuss 
the various materials which are suit- 
able for making the soil richer, but 
they have frequently been mentioned 
in this magazine. The practical ben- 
efit you can get from knowing these 
facts is that when buying any fer- 
tilizer the percentages put down as 
“available,” in the analysis given, are 
the ones which really count in deter- 
mining its value so far as your gar- 
den is concerned. The plant foods 
already latent in your garden soil, 
Nature, herself, continues gradually 
to make available, but one of the 
most important tasks of the success- 
ful gardener is to speed up her 
leisurely methods of going about it. 

There are three chief factors 
which help in this important work: 

First, the more finely the soil par- 
ticles are pulverized, the more quick- 
ly these desired physical and chem- 
ical changes will take place. 

Second, the conditions of moisture 
and heat favorable to chemical ac- 
tion should be maintained as far as 
possihle. 

Third, the presence of bacteria in 
the soil which helps these changes 
should he increased in every way 
that is possible. 

All these things are expressed in 
terms of actual work-in your garden: 
when you break up and till the soil; 
when you cultivate it so as to con- 
serve moisture; when you introduce 
bacteria through the liberal use of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Farr’s 
Hardy Plant 
Specialties 
This new edition for 1917-18 


is more complete and helpful 
than any of its predecessors. 
In its completeness it is a text- 
book that no reader of House 
& Garen will wish to be with- 
out. 


Special Features of this Edition 


IRISES. In the Germanica section 
there will be some notable new 
introduetions from Europe and my 
own Panama-Pacifie Gold Medal 
Collection. i 
In the Japanese ecetion there will 
be the ħrst offering of a series of 
new seedlings of my own hyhrid- 
izing. 


PEONIES. I shall inelude a num- 


ber of fine varieties, whicb, owing 
to limited stoek, I have not been 


able to offer heretofore. 


TREE PEONIES. The purehase of 
the noted collection of tree peoniea 
owned by Brochet & Sons, Chate- 
nay, Franee, together with: the 
unique assortment of the beauti- 
ful Japanese varieties, gives me a 
collection of over 300 varieties. 
All of these are established on 
their own roots. 


LILACS, ROSES, EVERGREENS. 
Many new, rare, and desirable va- 
rieties are included in these 
sections. 


To insure receiving a copy 
of this edition you should send 
me your name and address now. 
As soon as the work is com- 
pleted the book will be mailed 
to you without cost. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Ave. 


Wyomissing, Penna. 


SHORTHAND 


Offers You 
a Big Future 
This Year 


RESOLVE TO-DAY that during thls year 
you will accomplish something especially 
worth while. Commence devoting some 
of your spare time to acquirlng the ne- 
ecomplishment that opened the way to for- 
tune for such successful men ns Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Pres., Natlonal Clty Bank of 
New York; George B. Cortelyou, lres., 
Consollduted Gas Co. of New York; 
Josenh Cashman, Gen. Mgr., Well Street 
ournal; and many others. 
hnt neeomplishment Is EXPERT 
SHORTHAND—not the mediocre ashort- 
hand thnt fits you for a poorly patd post- 
tion as nn ordinary office stenogrnpher, 
but the speclalist’s shorthand that tralns 
you to fill the most responsible and most 
highly pnid positions in the stenographic 
world—positlons paylng from $2,000 to 
$16,000 yenrly—and in some cases much 
more thnn thnt. 
Robert F. ltose wlll trnln you, by mnll, 
for this expert work. le will teach you 
the same system that has mnde him one 
of the most expert shorthand writers In 
the country and qualified htm to make 
official reports of such important events 
ns government legal censes, national po- 
litleal conventions, etc.—work which re- 
quires the highest degree of speed nnd 
aceurscy and which pays almost Jn- 
credible sums to the reporter. 

You are completely protected by 

a money-back guorantec in cose 

you are dissatisfied with this 

course. We co-operate in securing 

a position for you when you finish, 
Even If you sro alresdy a stenngrapher. you 
need the Rose Course. Ordinsry shnrthand 
will not win for you the high-salaried posi- 
tons. You need EXPERT shorthand — and 
thia caurso will give it in you without interfer- 
ing in any way with your regular work. 


Send for the Free Book 


HOW TO BECOME A MASTER OF SHORT- 
HAND —it will be sent with full particulsrs of 
the Roso Course without putting you uoder ex- 
pense or obligation of any kind. 

Moke This Start to Success — NOW 
—tresolye Ihat in a short time you will master 
this expert shorthand that leads ao directly to 
Independence, The first step la to send for 
full, free information. Do it nowt 


Fank & Wagnalls Cempany, Dept, 923, 354 Feorth Ave., N. Y. 
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Some Good News 
To Those Interested In Having 
A Moderate Sized Greenhouse 


S near as we can make out, there are 

A a lot of people who very much want 

a greenhouse, but hesitate to make a 

move to find out definitely about them. Hesi- 

tate because of having an impression that 
they are a rich man’s luxury. 

There seems to be no middle ground with 
them, between one made out of an old 
piano box and discarded photo plates, and 
the elaborate house of tip-toe price. 

Which, of course, 1s a decided mistake. 

lf you have a garage or some other build- 
ing you can attach one to; $1,000, $1,500 or 
$2,000 buys splendid little houses, con- 
structed with everything the very best. 
Houses of Everlasting Lastingness. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK TORONTO 
42nd St. Bldg. Royal Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Rookary Bidg. 
DETROIT 
Ponobscot Bldg. 
BOSTON 
Tremont Bidg. 
ROCHESTER 
Granite Bidg. 


ee Underground 
JIAN Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage outeof eight in the ground, away from stray dogs, 
cats and the typhoid fy. Alao saves pounding of frozen garbage. 


SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
12 years on the market. Look for aur Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Maas. 


In the home 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Builders of Greeohouses end Conscrvatorics 


CRANE VALVES 


It’s doubtful, however, if anything much 
below these prices will give you anything 
that will continue to be a satisfaction and 
pleasure—year after ycar, 


Greenhouses do need to be skilfully built 
to be successful, It’s not a earpenter’s Job. 
It is work for greenhouse experts. 


To the better foealize the question, we have an 
informative little booklet No. 118, called Two G's, 
or Glass Gardens, a Peep Into Their Delights. It 
yil straighten out a lot of queries for you. Send 
or it. 


Naturally, we wonld like to bnild your green- 
heuse. 

Anytime you want to talk it over, one of us will 
gladly mcet you at the time and place you may 
suggest. 

SALES OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
Widener Bldg. Swettand Bldg. 

MONTREAL 
Transportation 
Bldg. 
FACTORIES 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Das Plaines, II. 
St. Catharines, 
Canada 


earlier thao yeu ever hed before 


THOUSANDS 


of np-to-dete gardeners ere 
making big money—you ean 
do the same. Won't be aet- 
Isfied with a garden like the 
other fellow—beat him to 
lt. Wave a garden thst 
you'll be proud of, a gar- 
den that will bring ths 
admiration of your 

No matter how 


| friends. 
| backward the Spring, It's easy with 


| THE BALL SEED & PLANT FORCER 


| Send for my Neeutifu) BOOK FREE. Tt'a chuck 
full of the latest developmenta In modern gerden- 
ing. tt gives you gsrdening Information found In 
ho other publication, Tt tells you how you ean 
have a garden with flowers In full bloom and vege- 
tables for your table a month earlier than you 
ever had befor Just drop ma s post card and 
Vil send you your copy by return msil. 


THE BALL MFG. CO., 
Glenaide, Pa. 


Dept. V. 


oc 


UR newest contribution 
to modern bathroom 
equipment is the vitreous 
china lavatory with vitreous 
china wall brackets. A high 
grade Mott fixture of excep- 
tional beauty. Eliminates the 
usual pedestal—simplifies 
bathroom cleaning. 


DESCRIBED more in 


detail in Mott’s new 


138-page “Bathroom 
Book,” which illustrates 
the latest examples of 
plumbing fixtures for 
alhroom, kitchen and 
laundry, and shows 22 
model bathrooms, with 
full dene ans ani 
bac Oe Another new Mott fixture is the 
needle and rain shower in combi- 
nation with Mott’s light-weight 
porcelain bath. When not in use 
the needle shower arms fold back 


against the wall. 


Any plumber can give 
you an estimate on Mott's 
plumbing fixtures installed 
complete. 


MOTT IRON WORKS 
New York 


TRE J L. 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street 
1828—Eighty-nine Years of Supremacy—1917 


+Boston Seattle Portland, Ore. {San Francisco 
Pittshurgh Cleveland Washington, D. C. St. Louis 
Chicago * {Detroit Columbia, S. C. Montreal, Can. 
Minneapolis {Des Moines New Orleans San Antonio 
Atlanta Toledo Denver Dallas, Texas 

{Philadelphia Los Angeles 


Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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are rather common in my gardens at Mayfair. Such 
things as Amber Crown, Mrs. Kerrell, Pride of 
Inglescombe, Solferina, Twilight, Jubilee, Madame 
Raven, Valentin, Bacchus, Garibaldi, Groote, Sam- 
son, Indian Chief, Paladin, Prince of Wales, and 
others for whose names there is no room here, are 
described in detail in 


The Blue Book of Bulbs 


The new issue for 1917 will be ready for distribution about 
April 10th. Write me now to reserve your copy. 


CHESTER JAY HUNT 
Dept. K. LITTLE FALLS, N. J. 


| Rare Tulips 
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Plant Foods 


House & Garden 


and Feeding 


(Continued from page 86) 


manure and other bacteria-containing 
materials; when you keep the soil 
well opened up so that warm air can 
penetrate it; and when you maintain 
the supply of humus, which is essen- 
tial to the growth and spreading of 
bacteria. 

There is one more idiosyncrasy of 
plants which the gardener should 
know about. They have, like Jack 
Spratt and his wife, their own ideas 
as to what is preferable in the way 
of food. The chemist can analyze a 
plant and tell what it has taken in 
from the soil, but he cannot tell in 
what forms the growing plant will 
prefer to have its food supplied. 
For this reason it is always advis- 
able to supply the plant food in the 
garden from a number of different 
sources. This is especially true of 
the vegetable garden, where all kinds 
of crops are grown in close prox- 
imity. This habit of having a course 
dinner rather than a meal of two or 
three dishes has the further advan- 
tage of supplying the different plant 
foods continuously throughout the 
season, as the same elements in dif- 
ferent materials become available at 
different times. 


Tue Root SYSTEM 


In order to fix definitely in mind 
this rather complex business of how 
plants live, let us attempt to picture, 
knowing the facts we have been dis- 
cussing, just what happens when the 
roots of a plant penetrate a well pre- 
pared soil. One of the photographs 
shows part of the root system of a 
young corn seedling which I started 
in sand and a little compost, and 
carefully took up, removing from it 
all the soil which could be readily 
shaken off. 

As the roots push out through the 
soil, on most plants they branch free- 
ly in all directions. It 1s a commonly 
accepted idea that they seek out the 
rich spots in the soil. In the photo- 
graph you will notice that some of 
the roots are much longer and less 
branched than others, while some are 
made up of thick clusters of root- 
lets still grasping tenaciously the 
compost on which they fed. What 
really happens, however, is this: when 


a root strikes a “pocket” rich in food 
elements, there is an extra develop- 
ment of the lateral or branch roots. 
The moisture in the soil containing 
the various plant foods in solution, 
and clinging in a thin film about each 
microscopic particle of soil, is ab- 
sorbed through the porous sides ot 
the root hairs. The amount taken in 
at any one source is, of course, in- 
conceivably minute, but as there are 
literally millions of them in a few 
cubic inches of soil, their united ef- 
forts attain very perceptible results. 
The tips of the roots are not pro- 
vided with these feeders at all, and 
they die off from the older parts 
much as the leaves and twigs do 
from the bases of the main branches 
of a tree. 


THE Sap Flow 


The soil moisture, carrying with it 
the dissolved plant foods, flows along 
the roots and up through the trunk 
or main stem if evaporation is tak- 
ing place, which usually occurs dur- 
ing the growing season. By far the 
greater part of this moisture is given 
off into the air again through the 
leaves. Even if temporarily there is 
no movement of the “sap,” how- 
ever, the plant foods, as already de- 
scribed, find their way to the leaves, 
where they are mixed with oxygen 
and hydrogen and so altered that 
they are ready for assimilation by 
the perpetually newly forming cells 
of the growing parts of the plant, to 
which they are redistributed. 

And so, silently, invisibly, but in 
many cases with incredible rapidity, 
the newly-come-to-life little plant, 
without eye or hand or foot to help it 
in its struggle for existence, fast- 
ened to one spot and helpless to 
make any change in its environment, 
sets swiftly and directly about its 
purpose in life. That purpose is to 
elaborate a root system that it may 
develop stems and leaves; to spread 
to the sun and wind and rain its 
leaves, in order that it may gain 
strength to bud and flower; and 
finally to complete its cycle of life 
of a few days, or of hundreds of 
years, and leave after it seed or bulb 
or spore to provide a new-generation. 


Naming the Country Place 
(Continued from page 56) 


The following may be taken as 
they are, or split or combined to 
suit; Berwick, Clovelly, Dovedale, 
Eglantine, Fairview, Hambledon, 
Ingleside, Inglenook, Lilac Lane, 
Otter Creek, Oureden, The Lindens, 
Vervain, and Woodcote. 

We did not look into the possibil- 
ities of the more ambitious names 
like Castle, Manor, Mansion, or 
Hall; nor did we investigate those 
in foreign tongues. 

These from the old English are 
pleasing for names of suburban or 
country homes. Each is composed 
of two words, and if one is not 
familiar with the italicized portion 
of the title, it should be looked up, 
as all are descriptive of scenic ele- 
ments; Barberry Brae, Benbarton, 
Closegarth, Cloverlea, Fenland, Fern- 
beck, Garthdale, Glenburn, Green- 
fells, Hazelwold, Homecroft, Lyn- 
don, Midhurst, Sedgemead, and 
Southdown. Again, one might use 
simple Welsh words, such as Dur- 
went, which means “a clear, white 
stream,” or devon, a “dark ravine.” 

A surname may be used, as Tay- 
lor’s, or with another name as Hale’s 


Corners and Scott’s Valley. Chris- 
tian names can be used in various 
ways as Gabriella Gables, or spelled 
backward; thus Lydia becomes Aidyl. 
The first two letters of Arthur and 
of Elsie make Arel; the first three 
of each, lady’s first, Elsart. 

One may find many appropriate 
names in a gazetteer, as Arcadia, 
Campden, and Camperdown. 

My wife and I did not wish to 
marry words of different national- 
ities in the naming of our homestead, 
although we believed in the inter- 
marriage of the Aryan races, for our 
forebears had been separated by the 
North Sea. But when it came to 
words, or to breeds of fowls or ani- 
mals, we did not think hybrids best. 

Considering all, we had more 
trouble with deciding what name we 
should use than the average family, 
including the interested relatives and 
friends, has in naming the first born. 
At last we picked Hillcroft, two good 
old Anglo-Saxon words joined. 
The meaning, a small field on a hill 
near a dwelling, portrayed the place 
perfectly, and it seemed euphonious 
and unpretentious. 
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Primulinus Hybrid Here’s The Book That Shows 
Gladioli How To o Reduce Your 


Flowers medium size, of ex- 
Ice Bills! MONRGE 
a=) 


quisite tints, veinings and 
markings, carricd on long 
straight spikes that are superb 

Right now’s the time to plan for next summer’s hot 

weather{ Protect yourself against exorbitant ice bills 

—against the possibility of having half-spoilt, germ- 


for cutting. The bulbs are 
grown at Meadowvale Farms, 

infected food—against offensive odors and unappetiz- 
ing conditions, 


and are of blooming size only. 
This handsomely illustrated, interesting, 36-page Free Book 


One Hundred Bulbs 

In Many Varieties for $15 
is crammed full of scientific facts about home refrigeration and 
the preservation of food. It tells how to cut down your ice 


Bulbs should be ordered soon 
—so it will be well to send for 

bills and what to look for in buying a refrigerator. Gives 
many practice! money-saving hints to housewives; tells all 


The Glory of the Garden 
about th e famous 


which “il be ae a 
MONROE eas 
REFRIGERATOR 


your friends, if you will send me 
the correct name and address, 
Box 213 
With beautiful, snow-white food com- 
partments molded in one piece of genu- 
tne inch-thick solid porcelain ware, with 


Arthur Cowee Meiwete Berlin, N. Y. 
every corner rounded, assurin absolute 


5 NGEE ROSES 
cleanliness. Not a single crack, crevice 


for 
ee E O A 
favoritea end new rare jj 
- sorts, the cree: moths orld 
ree ba se yea, 
Shere sia U Eo Wito rite for ap 
or corner to harbor dirt, germs, moisture 
and odors. A handsome, expertly-built, 
lifetime Refrigerator that locks out the 
heat and assures maximum coldness and 
dryness and minimum tee consumption. 
Used in the hest „homes and leading 
hospitals throughout the country. 


copy of 
“New Caide ta Rose Culturo” 
for 1917. It'a FREE 
Shlpped Direct From Factory — 30 
Daya’ Home Trial—Freight Prepaid— 
Easy Terms—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Would you have 
a Real Lawn? 


Most of the known imported, 
component parts hardy lown seed 
‘of a grass seed mixtures at prac- 
mixture which tically no ad- 
would produce vance in prices. 
such a lawn are 
grown only Order now — 
abroad. the supply is 

Despite war limited. Hut the 
conditions, we quality is very 
offer our well- choice. 


Prices reasonoble, Send fer lawn folder. 


Barwell’s Agricultural Works 


Best Nursery Stock Ever Grown 


Evergreens, Fruit and Ornamental Treca, 
Flowering Shruba, Hedge Planta, Vines, Roses, 
Hardy lerennials. 

l'reparing of Tens Laying nut of Grounda, 
Tree and Shrubbery Decorating Work. 


The STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Ine. 


Landscape Gardeners and Nuraaryman 


Tel. 333 


Growers in Amer- New Conaan, Conn. 
ica. A practical s cers on rose safle flower culture for the 


|| amateur, Eet. 1850. 70 Gra 


j æ The Dingee & Cenord Co., Bea 374, 74, Wee ci Pe. 


Marshall’s | Matchless 


The etme be espetionce of the Oldest 


ies World’s Best Dahlias yt 


‘ sa King?! tor trea illustrated CATALOG and 
‘Dahlia King’ ?Ctifdnat euiog FOR 1917 


Six New Dabllea everyone ahould grow; all belng 
free-flowering and of good size. Regular 


Send for this Free Book today, and salve Achievement KERLEO N maroon, price 
your food preservation problems for all time white collar .... $0.50 
ee S an u S to come. Learn why the “MONROE” je tbe Caecilia (Peony), . .50 
only Refrigerator YOU can afford to have. cf K. Alexander (Colossal), purple..... 
M. Goodrich (Decorative), ssimon........  .75 
Our 1917 Catalogne is now ready , E A E a a Se 
and is a practical guide for all Monroe Refrigerator Company Mima Irale, (Decorative), scarlet, o... “50 


Collection for $3 prepaid. 
ghly recommend these. 


E K. ALEXANDER 


425-435 Central St. 
East Bridgewater, Masa. 


(A Quarter Century 
ta This Bustness) 


43 Benson St, Lockland, Ohio 


lovers of Gardening. 


Tt contains 96 pages of valuable in- 
formation and includes a list of the 
hest Vegetable. Flower and Grass 
Seeds and all Garden Tools, etc. 


Endorsed by Good House- 
Keeping Institute and Execu- 
tve Cominittee, National 

Housewives’ League 


J. K y Aleaander Specialties 
A postal will bring it Alexander eG DAHLIAS, ee ee 
to you by return mail oia PEÓNIE 

Kino” 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Seeds, Planta ond Bulbs 


166 Weet 23d Street New York 


mental and Flower- 
ing Shrubs. 


CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Fine gld colored glasa, apinet desk, curly 
maple highboy, five-alat arm cbair, Field bed, 
one pair glass chandeliers, catencilled and 
painted furniture, Lowestoft, dark blue, pink 
and copper lustre, Hepplewhite eideboard, 
pewter, Bennington, Engliah pottery, fire sereen 
with old silk picture, mahogany ehelf clock, 
Terry clock. Send for lst 
MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 

66 Atwater Terrace, Springfield, Maas. 


Planning to Build? 


adtvauauous4zocetuosyopoosorsococenauescevsocqetooe>ooonennernneenocaneenvoceeen4occop949» 


Then mail the Coupon below 
und reccive free three attractive 
and valuable issues of The Archi- 
teetural Record—each containing 
a careful selection of the best 
work of leading architects, with 
an average of 100 or more illus- 
trations, including exterior and 
interior views and floor plans. 


Grown in New Jersey 


under soil and climate advan- 
tages, Steele's Sturdy m r 
the satisfactory kind. 

assortment of Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Z and Evergreen ‘Trees, Small- 


T. E. STEELE, Pomona Nenei 
Palmyra eJ. 


Prize Medal [Jahlias 


FORBES & KEITH 


Free Catalogue. NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


‘eapenutaneyooeevsvcnsavvocsonyvsessenopourtensanesuostorcseseoyoeceonsencoeevaesenesteyes 


he Architectural 
Record is an artis- 

tic monthly magazine il- 
lustrating the latest work of the most successful architects 
throughout the country. It covers the entire field of archi- 
tecture in every issue; houses of architectural merit are 
presented. 


ee the FREE. 


Bigger sM l 
Better Quality 


lt will pay you big 
to spray the Bruwn'a 
Auto Spray way thia 
ear; then you can 

aura of thorough 
spraying. And thon 
you can be sure of 
more, 


From a study of these houses you are sure to get helpful ideas 
and suggestions for attractive exteriors, convenient arrangement 
of rooms, appropriate furnishings, etc. 


In the business section you will also find described the latest and 
best building materials as well as the furnishings and specialties 
which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


All through the fall you can cut freely from 
ese generous bloomers. 


A Half-dozeo Plants ta Start Your Collection. 
Doria. Pompon. Red button flower. Mid- 
season, 
Garaza. Anemone-flowered. White. Late, 
Galden Cllmax. Pompon., Bright yellow. 
Golden Mensa, Single. Yellow. Midseason, 
Lita. Pompon. Deep red, Midseason. 
Western Beauty. Pompon. Deep rose- 
pink; medium, 
Strong Pot-grown plants. 

75 cents. Two Biante Bl anr vegety 
BAUR’S PLANT CATALOGUE 
will be sent to all who ask for it. It 
offers some epeclal attractions in peren- 
niala, roses, shrubs. Write for it today. 


aut 


orchardiata, garden- 
or, U. 8. Experiment Stations, recommend 
o you 


The Architectural Record—authoritative and professional-— 
will help you to decide many of the perplexing problems 
which must be settled by every person who builds, and will 
thus save much valuable time when you consult your own 
architect. 

Mail the coupon to-day and get the benefit of tbis 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Our January, February and March numbers will be 
pie free P you subscribe now to start with April, 


You will thus receive 15 attroctive ond valu- 
iin “numbers for only $3—the regular yearly price. 


The Architectural Record 
119 W. 40th Street, 


—in all thelr 40 styles, 
band and power. They eape- 
cially recommend Style No, 
I—shown here. Capacity, 
4 gallona, just right for § 
acres field 

trees, 


119 W., 40th St., 
New York City: 


Send 
January, February 
and March numbers 
and enter subscription for 
a fuli year beginning April, 
1917, far which find $3 en- 
closed (add 60 cents for Can- 
ada, $1.00 for Foreign}. 


New York [f ‘fame ............ 


freo your 


E C: Brows Co. 
8531 Maole St., Rochester, N. Y. 


15E. Ninth St., Dept. E, Erie, Pa. 
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The Modern Home 


Has sanitary equipment becatse efficient refrigeration means 
healthy food. A McCray Refrigerator is economical, easy to 
keep clean, efficient in every detail, and it gives you perfect 
refrigeration. Arranged to i iced from the outside, it is con- 
venient and keeps the iceman out of your kitchen. 
home really modern by installing a built-in 


MCC 


Sanitary Refrigerator 


The U. S. Pure Food Experts selected the McCray for use in 
the Pure Food Laboratories in Washington after the most 
careful tests. You can safely be guided by thcir judgment. 


Make your 


Lined with Snow White Opal Glass—stain proof and acid 
proof—the McCray is easy to keep clean and absolutely sani- 
tary. There are no cracks or corners for germs to multiply— 
even the metal bar shelves are removable—and the entire in- 
terior can be kept always spotless. All impurities and odors 
are quickly discharged through the air-tight water-sealed drain 
pipe. . 


Let us send you illustrated catalog which shows a great variety of sizes 
at priccs from $30 up for almost every requirement. Special sizes and 
fnishes to conform with floor plans and match interior finish are built to 
order. 


Any of these catalogs mailed on request: 


No. 92 for Residences. No. 70 for Grocers. 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants, No. 74 for Florists. 
Clubs. No. 62 for Meat Markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
716 LAKE STREET KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
Agencics in all principal cities. 
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Wing’s Flower Seeds 
Are of Highest Quality 
Bloom from Early Spring to Frost 


We can supply you with all your old fav- 
orites as well as many new and rare spe- 


cialties. 
Trial Offer 


10 SPECIAL PACKETS 10° 

MAILED POSTPAID FOR 

The Tollo ia collection is easily grown. Aster, 
a 


Cosmos, Gaillardia, Larkspur, Marigold, Pansy, 
Petunia, Pinks, Foppy and Zinnia. 


Write for New Catalog 


.,, We have just issued a very attractive seed guide. Completely 
illustrated. Describes every variety of vegetable, old and new, as 
well as 125 varieties of Gladioli, 150 Dahlias, 165 Iris, 150 Pzonies, 
the world’s finest Sweet Peas and everything that makes a garden 
beautiful. Be sure and write for your free copy today. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1027, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


House & Garden 


Making the New Garden 
(Continued from page 42) 


(1) Pulverize the soil as finely as it 
is possible to get it. 

(2) Add plant foods which are to a 
large extent available for im- 
mediate use. 

(3) Incorporate with the soil all the 
humus possible. om. 

(4) Distribute throughout the soil as 
evenly and as plentifully as pos- 
sible “friendly” bacteria. 


(5) Keep the soil well supplied with 


moisture by thorough prepa- 
ration, by cultivation and irri- 
gation. 


That is the answer in a nutshell, 
but, like any other nut, there is some 
cracking to be done before the meat 
can be of much practical use. And so 
the gardener must interpret these 
condensed general principles into ac- 
tual garden activities, and prepare to 
do it at once for results this year. 

The first thing of all in the actual 
work of preparing the new garden is 
to make sure of good drainage. I 
merely mention that as a reminder 
in passing, because no soil, old or 
new, in which the surplus water re- 
mains after a rain is good for gar- 
dening purposes. Unless the subsoil 
beneath your proposed new garden 
and its position assure good drain- 
age naturally, you will have to sup- 
ply it artificially, This may be done 
in the individual bed, border, etc., 
by digging the soil out to the depth 
of 134’ or more, and putting in a 
layer of small stones, coal ashes, or 
some other roughage, making this 
layer about 18” or so decp. Cover it 
with another layer of inverted sod, 
dead leaves, or strawy manure, etc., 
to prevent the new soil from washing 
down through the tiny crevices in the 
stone layer. In some cases subsoiling 
or draining with tile may be neces- 
sary. Details of doing this work may 
be found in the former numbers of 
House & GARDEN. 


PULVERIZING THE SOIL 


The question of getting the new 
garden finely pulverized is one of 
hard work; there is no getting away 
from that, no matter whether you do 
the work yourself or stand over some 
one else to be sure it is done right. 
If drainage has to be put in, all but 
the best of the soil removed should 
be thrown to one side separately, and 
there worked over and pulverized 
and re-pulverized with a fork or 
spade before it is put back. In the 
vegetable garden or large flower gar- 


den or shrubbery border where the: 


soil cannot be thrown out, the plow- 
ing or spading should be done with 
the greatest care, as otherwise, in 
turning over the soil, there will be 
very many large, hard lumps buried 
beneath the surface, escaping atten- 
tion at the time, but doing their share 
toward making the garden unsatis- 
factory during the summer, It is a 
good plan to prepare the various 
pieces of ground as early in the 
spring as the ground can be worked 
and where possible, to work them 
over again just as carefully right be- 
fore planting. In this way the very 
little extra work demanded will give 
your new garden soil the equivalent 
of two or three seasons’ pulverizing 
done in the ordinary way. Where the 
soil is deep enough to allow it, it is 
best to “trench” the bed or garden in- 
stead of merely spading it—that is, 
dig it two spades deep, roughly break- 
ing up the lower layer in addition to 
thoroughly pulverizing the top one. 
The surface of the soil, by repeated 
workings over it with a wide prong 


hook and iron rake, should be made 
fine and free from roots, stones and 
trash to a depth of at least 2” or 3”. 
_When it comes to manure and fer- 
tilizers, only the oldest and finest ma- 
nure you can get (preferably from a 
last year’s heap, scrapings from the 
manure pit, or compost from a hot- 
bed) should be used. If you make 
use of a complete ready mixed fer- 
tilizer, get only the best grade with 
an analysis high in nitrogen. You 
can be more certain of getting quick 
results, however, by using guano, 
dried blood, or the highest grade 
tankage, as the nitrogen in all these 
becomes available more rapidly than 
in the fertilizer, There are several 
kinds as well as several grades. of 
ground bone. For your purpose, use 
bone “flour” or very fine ground bone, 
for at least half of the application to 
be made. The bone contains both 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. The 
analysis for fine ground bone is about 
3% of phosphoric acid. 


A GARDEN MIXTURE 


Potash is less likely than either of 
the other ingredients to be the lim- 
iting factor, so far as food is con- 
cerned in your new garden. Never- 
theless, it will be well to use for it 
all the wood ashes you can get. The 
ordinary sources of potash will be 
exccedingly scarce this year. If you 
will make the following mixtures for 
use in your garden: 25 lbs. of nit- 
rate of soda; 50 Ibs. of dried blood; 
100 Ibs. of acid phosphate and 25 lbs. 
of muriate of potash, and use this at 
the rate of 5 Ibs. for each 100 square 
feet of garden space, supplementing 
it by a good dressing of unleached 
wood ashes, raked into the surface, 
the things you plant will not lack 
available plant food the first year. 

Next, there is the important ques- 
tion of humus to consider. Formerly, 
the only practical source of humus 
for immediate results was the manure 
pile or the compost heap. There is 
nothing better for the new garden 
than thoroughly rotted, well-fined 
manure—it being remembered, how- 
ever, that there are a few things in 
which too much nitrogen at plant- 
ing time should be avoided. But 
manure, and especially horse manure, 
which is the quickest acting, is be- 
coming increasingly hard to get; and 
besides manure under many condi- 
tions is inconvenient and disagree- 
able to handle. Fortunately, there is 
now available a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute, or rather supplement, in the 
prepared commercial “humus,” which 
has the water absorbing and bacteria 
breeding properties of manure, and 
has the added advantage of being 
more concentrated and free from 
straw and more convenient to handle. 

For stiff, heavy soils the very bulki- 
ness of manure is an advantage, but 
on such soils as these dead leaves or 
straw can be used in addition. In 
buying “humus,” however, care should 
be taken to select a good, weil-pre- 
pared grade which has been so treated 
that you are not paying most of 
your money and express charges for 
water, and that it is a good medium 
for bacteria. 

Sod growing on the ground where 
the new garden is to be made will 
furnish humus after it decays, but 
it will be weeks and even months, 
particularly if the season is dry, be- 
fore it is of much use. In small gar- 
dens and borders, especially where 
flower seeds are to be planted, it will 

(Continued on page 92) 
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‘eenhouse: 
YourHome Cor 


There‘a health and pleasure ina ersenhooae 


and it adda a touch of besutyto any home. 
Bee ye peers and free veae canon all 
winter, ether you own or rent you ca: 
afford a Callahan ane 


Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


Catalog o0 request. 
CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO, 
1427 Wyandot St., Dayton, Ohio 


Joy Blaekberry, Si. Regis Raspberry, Van 
Fleet Hybrid Strawberries, Ideal and 
Gaeo Grapes, Everybody’s Currant, Van 
Fleet Gaoseberry. My Catalog No. 1, an 
{lustrated book of 64 pages tells alt 
about them and describes also all “the 
good old varieties” of small fruits. It 
gives Instructlons for planting and cul- 
ture and teils about the Bess Lovett Rose 
that I am giving away. In il are also 
offered_a fuli line of superior Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
nnd Vines, the best Nut Trees, Hedge 
Plants and Garden Roots. Send for it 
foday—it is free. Quality unsurpassed— 
prices low. 39h year—200 acres, 

J.T. LOVETT Bon 52 Litte Silver, N. J. 


E make Indestructible Iron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose, 

Put yonr fence problem up to us, 
One of our fence experts will give it 
hia personal attention, and suggest 
the logical ‘aclution. Send for catalog. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street New York City 
DO YOU 


Lov E FLOWERS? 


FREE my select 1917 Flower 
Liat. Send a dime and ad- 
dresses of 3 flower growera 
and I will tnclude art atudy of 
NASTURTIUMS IN NATURAL COLORS 
for framing, a Surprise Packet of 
20 kinds of choice flower seeda mized, and 
coupen good for 10c on a 50o order, My 
methods eliminate high-cost pricea. Try me, 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE. Seedswaman 
3018 Aldrich Ava. So. MInneapalis, Minn. 


T| Beauti: 
vergree: Ww evergreen 
‘oorlng but 


undea, ith, 


‘Seeds with a Lineage” 
Send for catalog “Garden and Lawn.” 
Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boeton, Maaa. 


CARTER 


TESTED 
SEEDS 


Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Fire- Proof ond Everlasting 


A “transformable” light 
that harmonizes with 
any decorative scheme 


HEN you change your drap- 
eries and wall coverings this 
Spring plan to have your light- 
ing in perfect harmony with 
the furnishings. 


This is now possible for the first 
time through the medium of the 
artistic 


Decolite 


“Zhe Light of Your Personality” 


By inserting fabric of sultable design and 
color between the two glasa “‘bowls’* you 
produce a light of aurprising be uty that 
Js In absolute unison with the decorative 
scheme. ìf you prefer, you may tnaert 
the identical material used in your hang- 
inga, table throws, etc. 


The Decolite provides a Nght of uneqnalled 

quality for reading and sewing, Ample 
volume without glare, Ail 
eyestraln eliminated. 


The Decolite Is a part of 
the seclentific 


Og ee ee 
m HOLOPHANE 
SS IOLOPHANE cS 


by means of which every 
room in the house can be 
lighted better—at an ec- 
tual aaving of current, 


If your dealer cannot supply 
‘ou write for our Free Book. 
t Muatrating the Oecolita 
in colora, and ahowing har. 
Monioua color schemas, 


Holophane Glass 


Co., Inc. 


340 Madhan Av. 


Dept. C7 
New Yark City 


Sy 


HN AL NL NE a TATA 
AE AAA INI 


Make the Neighbors 


Proud of Your Place! 


ANDSOME gates, ornamental railing, lamp stand- 

ards, lamps, grill work, fountains, Jawu vases, tennis 

court enclosures, etc., of Fiske pattern and selected 
to harmonize with surroundings invariably demonstrate the 
good taste of their owners and add to property values. 


We've an endless variety to select from, will execute 
special designs and, if desired, will erect complete. Do 
yourself and us the justice of investigating the beautiful 
improvements wc are in a position to suggest. 

Tell us yonr requirements. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Call at our showrooms 
if you can 


74-86 Park Place 
New York 
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are world-renowned for 
their unsurpassed beauty 
and sturdiness. From bud 
to fulleat bloom rai retain 
their charm of color and 
form. Oregon conditions 
for growing oll and 
beautiful roses are the best 


in the world, and auch as 
to adapt the plants to any 
locality and climate. For 
the purpose of 


INTRODUCING 


our various choice speci- 


mens throughout the United 
States, we offer ihe follow- 
ing special aclection of 


ONE DOZEN 
Sturdy, 2-Year Old 
FIELD-GROWN 
PLANTS 
Express 
Prepaid, $ 4 8 5 
2 Best White, 2 Best Pink, 
2 Best Yellow, 2 Beat Red, 


2 Best Copper, 2 Choice 
Climbers. 


Mountain-View 
Floral Co. 


EXPERT ROSE GROWERS 
Portland, 


. a 
Morris Nurseries 
Our catalog contain» a 
wonderful liat of trees, 
plants and flowers for 
Spring planting. Every- 
thing for lawn, garden, 
or orchard, and all of 
hardy, high 


rxtremely 
esreful to end ont fruit 
treeatrue-to-name, Spring 
is near. Send for your 
Free Catalog today, 


MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
Boz 801, West Chester, Pa. 


dernecaececcesacececcegccodteoseneceanacseacneenaconcenenatoeacconnatdeegoestagnens consieenseewe 


SUN ROOM AND GARDEN 
SPECIALTIES IN FAIENCE 


Fountains 
Pottery, Tiles, Etc. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Waencavenedoegcesasarenarteccateceoseney 


Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
into artistic designs by the hands of 
Russian peasants. 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


DWARF TREES 
aro best for the 
home garden; they 


fruit. 
bushes, 


PLUM 
CHERRY 

PEACH 

THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES, C. C. McKay, Mer., Bex B, Geneva, K. Y, 


Home 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sides; Moss-Green raof— Seek 4 
more srtistic than wide - 
clap-boards. 


Grow your own Vegetables 


Continued rise in food-costs makes a garden of your 
own more desirable than ever. 

You can make it pay big crop-dividends by using 
Planet Jr Garden Implements. They do the work of 


three to six men, or enable you to cultivate four times 


the acreage possible with ordinary implements, because 
they are especially designed to save time and labor 
and are scientifically constructed of the finest materials 
to give lifetime service. Used for over 45 years and 
by over two million farmers and gardeners with great- 
est success. Fully guaranteed. 


Planet Jr Garden Implements 


No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double and Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
will work two acres of ground a day. It is a great tool 
for the family garden, onion grower, or large-scale 
gardener. Is a perfect seeder and combined double 
and single wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel frame. 


No. 17 Planet Jr is the highest type of single-wheel 
hoe made. lts light, durable, ingenious construction 
enables a man, woman, or boy to do the cultivation in 
a garden in the easiest, quickest and best way. 

Use these tools and cut down living costs. We make 
32 styles of seed drills and wheel-hoes—various prices. 
New 72-page Catalog, Free! 

Ilustratea Planet Jrs doing actual farm and garden work, and de- 


scribes over 70 different toola, including Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horae- 
Hoes, Harrows, Orchard, Beet, and Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultivatora. 


Write postal for it today] 
S. L. ALLEN & CO. Box 1110 K, Philadelphia 


“CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES 


16, 18, 24iach 30 Colors 


17 Grades 


Save repalr and repainting 
Give unusual 
Cost less than 
Only 
selected cedar shingles—no 
Creo- 


expense. 
beauty. 
staining on the job. 


waste, preserved ln 


sote, stained any color by 
our process. 


Write for book of ‘‘Creo- 
Dipt’? hames and sample 
calors on wood. Name at 
architect and lumber 
dealer appreciated. 


of = 
Architect A. Rus- fi 
Robinson Emsworth, š 
“Dixia White’ on s TAN 


Factory in Chicago for West. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


RENA 1012 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Making the New Garden 
(Continued from page 90) 


often pay to “skin off” the surface 
before breaking tip the ground, as a 
thick sod will make it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to get the soil in 
as fine a shape as is desired. This 
sod can be used in the compost heap, 
for drainage material, and in many 
other ways. In the case of trees and 
shrubs, it should be turned upside 
down and placed about them after 
planting, thus making an efficient 
mulch to retain the moisture. 


Tue BACTERIA CROP 


There are several ways of thor- 
oughly inoculating the soil of your 
new garden so that there will be 
plenty of opportunity for bacteri- 
ological action, even the first season. 
A good dressing of well-rotted ma- 
nure will do to try, so far as the or- 
dinary soil bacteria are concerned. If 
you have only a little manure, it is 
best to spread this evenly over the 
whole surface rather than to put it 
all on one spot. It may be supple- 
mented by fertilizers and humus. The 
best grade of humus carries soil bac- 
teria in large numbers if it has been 
kept in the right condition, and not 


allowed to get dust dry where you 
store it, or even later on while it is 
being applied. 

In addition to this general distribu- 
tion of bacteria on new ground, it 
will pay decidedly to use an inoculant 
to make sure of fixing the bacteria in 
the soil. This can be done through 
the use of the different legumes. 

The conservation of moisture will 
be accomplished to a large extent 
through the thorongh pulverization 
of the soil and the supplying of hu- 
mus, of which we have already 
spoken. In addition to this, a dust 
mulch should be provided as soon 
as the ground is worked in the spring 
and maintained thronghout the grow- 
ing season, keeping in mind that it is 
even more important for the new gar- 
den than for the old one. With most 
new soils, however, where all these 
precautions have been taken to keep 
the evaporation checked, the use of 
irrigation will be needed. Modern 
overhead irrigation, where a supply 
of water is already available, is so 
inexpensive for the home grounds, 
and the benefits are so great, that 
there is no reason for attempting to 
get along without it, 


The Noble Dane 
(Continued from page 38) 


describes the Great Dane as a dog 
“not so heavy or massive as the mas- 
tiff, nor yet approaching too nearly 
the greyhound type. Remarkable in 
size and very muscular, strongly 
though elegantly built; the head and 
neck should be carried high, and the 
tail in line with the back or curved 


| slightly upwards, but not curled over 


the hindquarters. Elegance of out- 
line and grace of form are most 
essential to a Dane: size is absolutely 


’ necessary; but there must also be 


that alertness of expression and brisk- 
ness of movement without which the 
Dane character is lost. He should 
have a look of dash and daring, of 
being able to go anywhere and do 
anything.” 


SIZE AND WEIGHT 


A typical Great Dane then must be 
a large, powerful dog—30” tall at the 
shoulder and a hundred and twenty 
pounds in weight are the minimum 
standard requirements for a male, 
while a female must not be less than 
2” shorter or twenty pounds lighter. 
Size, says the Standard, is “absolutely 
necessary”: symmetry and grace are 
“ most essential.” It is not a difficult 


thing to produce an exceptionally tall 


and heavy dog, but he will probably 
be a coarse, clumsy brute, nor is it 
hard to secure grace, if one will over- 
look light bone and shelly body; but 
to combine size and strength with 
symmetry and elegant grace is im- 
posing on breeders a most exacting 
ideal. This difficult combination, how- 
ever, has been the salvation of the 
Great Dane. It gives him a special 
physical recommendation. 

Mentally also, the noble Dane has 
his own good points. He is never a 
dog of snappish, yapping tempera- 
ment. If closely confined or roughly 
handled he may develop an ugly strain 
that makes him positively dangerous, 


_ but this only happens when he is mis- 


treated. Treated as a faithful re- 
tainer and honorable friend, he is 
kind, obedient, and affectionate. He 
is not a bully or a brawler delighting 
to pick on other dogs. He does not 
fawn on visitors, but he is not, on the 
other hand, a morose, uncompanion- 
able animal. 


It is to the German breeders that 
we are indebted for this splendid dog. 
They have taken the heavy, ferocious 
boar hunting dog of the Middle Ages 
and by painstaking selection and in- 
telligent handling have made of him 
the dog we know. 


WHERE THE Dane Came From 


The Dane’s origin is lost in an- 
tiquity. Great heavy dogs of a some- 
what similar though coarser type are 
depicted hunting lions and wild asses, 
on Assyrian bas-reliefs, and the 
Greeks and Romans both had dogs 
of this same stamp. Throughout the 
Middle Ages powerful dogs were 
used for boar and stag hunting 
throughout Europe. Written descrip- 
tions, paintings, and sculptures all 
show that there were many different 
variations in size and shape in dif- 
ferent countries, and it is quite im- 
possible to trace with any degree of 
certainty the ancestry of the breed. 
In a general way we know the Dane 
is a descendant of these great hunt- 
ing dogs, but beyond 1880 the pedigree 
cannot be written. 

Ahout thirty-five years ago dog 
lovers in the south of Germany, espe- 
cially in and ahout the ancient cities 
of Ulm and Stuttgart, became inter- 
ested in remnants of the old race of 
boar hounds. Whether their first 
stock was native or imported we can- 
not be sure, but we do know that they 
began breeding enthusiastically with 
the object of refining the type of the 
medieval sporting dogs. They worked 
what Mr. Frederick Becker has hap- 
pily called the “ennoblement” of the 
Dane, and the fame of their “Ulmer 
Doggen” spread rapidly all over 
Europe and early reached England. 
The Great Danes of today go back 
directly to the dogs of these Wurt- 
tenburg breeders. 

It was the naturalist Buffon who 
mis-named the breed Great Dane. A 
century before he had described the 
old boar hounds of northern Europe 
under the name of “Grand Danois.” 
The breed was not native to Denmark, 
nor, so far as we know, had that 
country contributed any noteworthy 
part in their development, but it hap- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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STRONG, HEALTHY 
TREES and PLANTS 


Our stock for Spring 1917 is 
good, vigorous, well grown of 
exlra quality. Have a full line 
of fruit trees, planta and vines, 
also ornamentals, roses and 
hedge plants. Send us your list 
of wants. We will quote you 
attractive pricea for firat quality 
goods. No better can be grown. 
We do Landacape Gardening and 
Tree Surgery in ell branches 


Write for our cotalogue today. 
Ita free for the asking. 


T. J. DWYER & CO. 


Orange County Nurseries 


Box 17, Cornwall, New York 


Beautify Your Home 


Floorlng is an important 
consideration when remodeling or 
building. Hardwood floors meet 
every demand. They add the beauty 
youdesire and they give everlasting wear. 


Instruction Book FREE 

Our big, beautiful book illustrates and explafaa 
how to best select and shows the 
proper treatinent in laying and 
caring for hardwood flonrs. 
Write today ior your copy. 
You will anced fta valuabic 
@ information, Address 

N THE INTERIOR HAROWOOO CO, 
8 1343 Beecher Si. 
tasienapalis, Indiena 


“The Onea That Last 
a Lifetime” 
For Porches, Pergo- 
las, Intertors. 


Ask for Booklet No.56 


The Unien Metal Mfg.Co. 
Cantona, Ohio 


REESand SHRUB 


PORTER’S HIGH QUALITY STOCK 
Ilustrated Price List free. Write for copy to-day. 


PORTER’S NURSERIES 


Box 502 Evanston, I 


WIZARD 


Aas AIh 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 


It Supplies Food For 
Your Land and Plants 


from timeto time. 

is more thao just fertilizer—it strength- 
ena aoi) fertility and supplies plant f 

at the same time. Call for Wizard Brand 
Manure hy usme today or write us for 
descriptive booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
Dept. 25, Unlen Steck Yards. Chicago 


FREE— Write today for our new 
catalogue entitled 


The World’s Best Dahlias 


Accurately describing all the best new and standard va- 
rieties in Cactus, Decorative, Giant Flowering, Show, 
Fancy, Pompon, Peony, Duplex, Collarette, Anemone, 
Century and Single, Natural color reproductions of New 
Decoratives, “Dr.-Tyrrell” and “Minnie Burgle” and 38 
beautiful half-tone illustrations of the distinct types. The 
leading Dahlia catalogue with the 1917 novelties. 


Book, “The Dahlia,” 5th and revised edition, 50c. 
PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


Berlin, New Jersey 


Dreer’s Vegetable Seeds 


have 79 years of experience back of them, and in no other busi- 
ness is expert knowledge so necessary. You can materially 
reduce the high cost of living by having a garden and grow 
your own vegetables. 


Dreer’s Lawn Grass Seeds 


are blended from the highest grade seeds of strong vitality. 
Let us send you our booklet on Lawn Making—free. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1917 


is declared by a legion of enthusiastic gardeners to be the most complete 
and valuable reference, both on growing vegetables and flowers, cver 
issued, Colored and duotone plates—over a thousand illustrations. Lists 
everything worth growing, both novelties and standard varieties, 


A copy sent free if you mention this publication. 


Dreer’s All Heart Lettuce 


is the moat dependable herd-heading lettuce ever lotroduced. Magnificent lsrge 
yellowish green heads with extremely solid heart. Flavor rich and buttery. Slow 
în run to seed even in hot weather. Packet—10 cents. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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A Work Saving Result 
Insuring Sprinkling 
System for your Garden 


ON’T let all the painstaking 

work that you're going to 

put into ths! garden of yours 
ihis apring; all the seeding, hne- 
tng and bsck-aching—go for 
naught. Protect It sgalnsi the 
dry weather days that come slong 
and shrivel up your flowers snd 
vegetables. 


A Skinner System Sprinkling 
Lino ls your sure insurance 
against such a happening. 

No trouble. No bother. Just tumn 
mm the water and it doea the rest. 
Thoroughly aod uniformly waters 
your garden with a fine, milat-like 
spray. Does not pack the solt nor 
injure the fineat foliage. Eaay to 
put up, take down or change location. 

few minutes* attention waters your 
garden. 

Fifty-foot line, fully equipped, costs 
$13.75. Waters 2500 aquare feet. For 
other Ines, add 25 cents a foot extra, 

For $14 we can equip lines with an 
Automatic Turning Derice, which will 
move the spray from mne side to the 
other, and then itself ahut off the 
water. Time of watering under full 
control, 

Send for full information about thie 
Skinner Sprinkling System. 


Skinner System of Irrigation 
231 Water Street Troy, Ohio 


Re ian 


SKINNER 


meee ae 
OF IRRIGATION. 


HARDY 
Old Fashioned 
FLOWERS 
Larkspur, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, Phlox, 
Columbines, Poppies, etc. 
Because they represeat a wonderful vartety. 
Because they Increase in aize and beauty 
each succeeding year, and with the proper 
selection you cao have a handsome garden 
with an ever changing color from May to 
December. y 
New catalog just oul, liats more than 200 
How TO GET MORE PLEASURE OUT Ob 
YOUR GARDEN. ected 
Send for cotalog and special offer. 


W. E. KING, Specialist in Hardy 
Old-Fashioned Plants 


Bex 327 Litlle Silver, N. J. 


REES at Half Asents Frices 


Baldwin Apple, 6 to 7 ft.. @ $9.00 per 100. 
Bartlett Pear, 6 to 7 ft, @ $11.00 per 100. 
Elberta Peach, 5 to 7 ft. @ $9.00 per 100. 
ROSES, SHRUHS end ORNAME? ALE at igesi 

ces, ' Free Catalog, Comp i. OE 
REILLY NURSERIES, 48 Onnan BES Dante a: 


Beautify and make Poor your 
Idle Jand by planting 


EVERGREENS 


1000 THREE YEAR OLD TREES FOR $6.00 
Catalogue and Booklet on request 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Beautify Your Home Outside 


Plantbeantiful,arnamentaltrees 
and ahrube to add a pictaresqnue 
touch; plant for fruiting, Green's 
Irue-to-name fruit trees, etc., all 
of which you can bny from us at 

Half Agent’a Prices 
We aell direct to you. There la no 
Narsery Agent to pey. Oreea's 
atook le backed by forty fesrsaf suo- 
cessfnl growing and direct eelling. 

end for our Catalog. Contains 

valnoebla information and money. 
seving combinetion offers. R 
Box 10 

Rochester 

3 New York 


A 
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SEND FOR IT 
TODAY 


You Really 
Need This 


FREE 
SEED ANNUAL 


It's helpful as well as handy 
and handsome. Hundreds of in- 
structive pages—splendidly illus- 
trated. You certainly will be 
glad you sent for it. Best Annual 
we’ve ever issued—FREE. 


SPECIALS 


Golden Dawn Sweet Corn 


Medium early variety—unsur- 


passed for sweetness and flavor. 
Stalks 5 to 514 feet high—ears of 
good size and usually well filled to 
extreme end. (Another popular 
sweet corn is Granite State—for 
which we have had many calls.) 


Lawn Seed 


Franklin Park Lawn Seed—made 
from recleaned seeds—formula of 
Park Commissioners of Boston. Starts 
at once if ground is in proper shape. 
Free from weeds, contains no chaff. 

Paris Golden Celery 


Self-blanching— extremely early 
variety—compact, straight, vigorous, 
rich golden-yellow stocks. Seed care- 
fully tested for purity. 

Asters 


We offer you only the choicest va- 
rieties and most select strains, You'll 
really be interested in reading about 
them in our instructive Annual. 


For Free Delivery System 
See Our Catalogue 


FOTTLER,, 
FISKE, 
RAWSON È. 


Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Noble Dane 


(Continued from page 92) 


pened that the best specimens the 
Frenchman had seen had been im- 
ported from that country. There is, 
moreover, no particular reason for 
supposing that there was any great 
infusion of Danish blood in the Ul- 
mer Doggen. Undoubtedly German 
‘boar-hound, which was suggested at 


one time, or even the German 
Deutsche Doggen, would be more ap- 
propriate namcs for the breed; but 
Great Dane they have long been and 
Great Dane they will probably al- 
ways be to us. 

Germany has always been the main 
source of Great Dane supply, and 
Americans have enjoyed even greater 
opportunities than British fanciers 
for adopting the breed. Not only 
has the English cropping law hurt 
the Dane’s popularity, but the strict 
quarantine laws have made importing 
difficult. Moreover, Americans of 
German descent have always rallied 


around this splendid dog from the 
Fatherland, so that there are more 
and finer specimens in the United 
States today than anywhere outside 
of Germany, Holland, and Austria. 


—“Jim”—HeEro— 


It is very fitting that probably the 
most famous dog liero in America, 
a dog that has received two medals 
and a silver bowl for life saving, 
should be a noble Dane. Dr. Galpin’s 
Jim has been, moreover, the guest of 
honor at the Canadian Club’s banquet 
and had teas given him by a society 
leader and a well known authoress; 
but all his honors rest lightly on him. 
He is still the quiet, brave dog he 
always was, utterly devoted to his 
beloved master. Though he is no 
champion of the bench shows’ making, 
still 1 always think of Jim as the best 
expresion of the ideal which typifies 
his noble breed. 


Filling the Salad Bowl 
(Continued from page 27) 


days after sowing the seed. In other 
words, if you sow on April 10th you 
are bound to get your first heads of 
Iceberg on June 15th. And it does 
not matter if July turns out to be 
rather hot—Iceberg will stand more 
heat than any other sort. For that 
reason, I make repeated sowings of 
it all through May, which keeps us 
supplied with salads throughout Au- 
gust. In July, Naumburger is sown 
again, and from that sowing we 
gather heads till frost nips the last 
ones in the autumn. 

But to come back to the crisphead 
Iceberg. A little while ago I men- 
tioned its tasteless character. This 
brings me to a point which I have 
never seen discussed in any article 
on salads: upon the proper treatment 
of the lettuces grown by the gardener 
in the sweat of his brow depends the 
success of the dish from the stand- 
point of the housewife. 

After considerable experimenting 
J came to the conclusion that all let- 
tuces might be divided into two 
classes, according to their flavor. And 
strange to say, I found that those 
produced very early and very late in 
the season require one sort of dress- 
ing, while the mid-season and out-of- 
season product requires another. The 
extra early, loose-leaf sorts, of which 
Black-seeded Simpson proved my 
choice, and Iceberg, of crisphead 
fame, I found decidedly lacking in 
certain flavors most acceptable to our 
palates. On the other hand, the very 
mild butterhead Naumburger had, by 
its very nature, enough of that qual- 
ity which was lacking in the others— 
the buttery, oily substance of which 
the crisphead sorts of lettuce are en- 
tirely devoid. 

At any rate, I grouped loose-leaf 
and crisphead lettuces as one class, 
and the butterleads as the other, giv- 
ing cos lettuce, or Romaine, the bene- 
fit of the doubt as to just which dress- 
ing is most acceptable to different in- 
dividuals. 


OTHER SALAD PLANTS 


Before passing on to the subject of 
salad dressings, let me say a few 
words about salad plants other than 
lettuce. To begin with, there are 
cresses, mustards, corn salad, endive 
and chicory. Of all these, endive de- 
serves the most attention, since it is 
as easily grown and as dependable 
as lettuce. For best flavor, it should 


never be served alone. Mixed with 
butterhead lettuce and served with 
French dressing, it is delicious. 
Served alone, it requires the same 
treatment as the crispheads in order 
to prove acceptable. 

To appreciate cresses, a taste must 
be cultivated for “pungent” salads. 
Mustard belongs in the same class 
and is hardly suitable to be served 
except in connection with milder 
salads, in which case it should be 
used sparingly as a flavoring. 

Corn salads are rather tastcless, 
and chicory requires a long season 
in which to yield its product. Witloff 
chicory is the product of roots grown 
during the summer and forced in hot- 
beds or cellars to yield delicate 
sprouts during the winter. 


DRESSINGS FOR SALADS OF DIFFERENT 
FLavors 


The crisphead lettuces together with 
the extra early loose-leaf sorts re- 
quire what I call a “bacon fat dress- 
ing.” Here is the recipe for a dish 
designed to please a family of five: 
Take two well-grown heads or plants, 
remove the outside leaves and keep 
on ice to preserve crispness. Cut 4 
lb. fat bacon in small cubes and fry 
gently until the oil turns a light 
brown color. Mix two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar with % teaspoonful of salt, 
and % teaspoonful of pepper with 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar and I% 
tablespoonfuls of water. Mix all this 
with the bacon fat, put on the stove 
again and heat until it reaches the 
boiling point. Then pour over the 
lettuce, which should be cut in strips. 
Should the bits of bacon prove ob- 
jectionable, strain the dressing. We 
find the savory crispness of the bacon 
an added improvement. 

The butterhead lettuce Naum- 
burger, on the other hand, requires 
a quite different treatment to be most 
appreciated. For all the lettuces of a 
distinctly fatty or buttery character, 
I prefer a French dressing composed 
as follows: 

Mix % teaspoonful of salt with 34 
teaspoonful of pepper. Add 3 table- 
spoonfuls of best quality olive oil, 
and stir the whole thoroughly. Take 
four tablespoonfuls of vinegar and, 
if the piquant flavor of garlic proves 
attractive, rub part of a bulb on the 
inside of the mixing bowl. Stir all 
thoroughly and you will find the re- 
sult makes any butterhead delicious. 


House & 


Spencer 
Sweet Peas 


Garden 


25c Postpaid 


This mixture of gigantic, 
orchid-flowering sweet peas 
contains the finest Spencer 
varieties in all shades from 
purest white to darkest 
crimson, 


This is our 1917 special offer. We 
will send the quarter pound of 
Sweet Peas postpaid to any place 
in the United States or Canada, 
together with a copy of our 


New Garden Guide 


containing full cultural direc- 
tions. This guide also describes 
and illustrates the best in flowers 
and vegetables, and gives many 
helpful suggestions for successful 
planting. March sowing insures 
success with Sweet Peas. Mail 
your order today. 


Arthur T. 


Lotus and Lilies 


The sacred flower of 
Egypt and the fragrant 
water lily of our own 


ponds, will grow in any 


garden as well as in 
their native homes. 


Water Lilies 


and Water Plants 


my new booklet, shows sev- 
eral blooms in natural col- 
ors, and tells how to grow 
these plants in tubs pp 
or pools. Send to- 

day for a copy. 


William Tricker 


Water-Lily Specialist 
BoxG, Arlington, N.J. 


Boddington Co., Inc., 


Seedsmen 
Dept. H3, 128 Chambers St., New York 
gy ad T a OAE og 
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Hang Up a 


ARAN Dodson 
TN Wren House 


CS These friendly little 


ay brown birda will soon 
be here looking for a 
home. Tang up my 4- 
room Wren Bungalow 
and a family wall Piove 

00 for this 4- right in and raise 
aa Dodson Or 3 broods. 


T 


Peterson 
Roses 


bulit ot oaks roof „I have stodied A EED no blare of trum- 
of cypress yin piraan mb Wey = RV f i i 
c r coping. i a d 

Wrote won Ite pbb ae A ae i / pets to proclaim their 
n e onc- e ji . . 

house, they want ee ee a ANS wer f superiority. q They’re ad- 
ach brode ° birds like them. En- | ae Í 


a tire collection de- 
seribed in catalog with prices. In- 
cludes bird baths, feeding devices, atc. 
All are patented. i 


vertised by their friends 


; e ‘a b d bili a 
Six Months of Vanity Fair eyond our ability to sup 


ply ere the season is over. 


Bird Book Frse—My tlustrated book tells 
$ how to attract hirda to your gaerden. With 
q «it I send, free, my beautiful “‘Netnre Neigh- 
vora” folder, together with è colored bird 
picture worthy of framing. Write to qh) 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
Director of the National Audubon Aesn. 


: will Enable you to [gnite a Dinner Party Is Your Order In? 
g 731 Harrlson Ave., Kankakee, I. 


i | at Fifty Yards Catalog on Application 
Make Your Gardening 


The BARKER tom eae H\ON'T be a Social Gloom. Don’t be an intel-||| 0°. Peterson 
SEE Seams, Ei ind ca the lectual Wet Blanket. Don’t kill the dinner||) Box 30 Fair Lawn, N. J. 

> A corno moisture! | stone dead along about the chicken okra or the 
p baked sea bass. Enjoy it all the way from the 
\cocktails and caviar clear through to the coffeeand IGILLETT?’S 


retaining muich—in- 
Hardy Fernsand Flowers 
à . y% 
Coronas. Make others enjoy it. 


T 


—_ operation, destroye 
the weeds and forms the necessary eoil mulch. 
“Best Weed Kliler Ever Used."* Hoa shovets for 
deeper cuitivation. Self-adjusting. easily oper- 
ated, inexpensive. Write for free iltuatrsted 
catalog and epecial Factory-ta-User offer. 
BARKER MFG. CO., Dept. 29 Devid City, Neb. 


toncive cuitivetion. 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Only garden tool that 
successfully, in one 

| Plan NOW to get ready to 

plant your native ferna, 


planis and bulbs 


RT ‘ ae: inal ly in th 
rows ef) Vanity Fair will act as your pass- serine. “Early 
> EDA A 3 DBA a J anting brings 
cans) as port to popularity. It will teach | as pig se) 
E = y <= | ` r 
d other Nuts Z ff wk F) you how to write vers-libre on your | iiS ANS tive estalog 

SS s, Pe. : . iter. , of over 
———— tp neat y i ° i > pages. It's 

8100 to 6300 per acre profit growing Pecans, f AUS a shirt bosom ? how i Weal a non Ba ve aa 


Chestonts, Hickory Nuts, English apd Black 
Walnnta. Makes iawn, roadeide aod other 
Waste laod profitahie, Fine for shade, too. Ail 
hardy varieties for northern plantin: —pedi- 
greed aod guaranteed traoo to name. p 
Northera Pecan Norsery in America, Write for 
free lijustrated book. ‘Retiahie agenta wanted. 


McCoy Nut Nurseries 
726 Old State Bank Bldg. Evansville, Ind, 


Ome rO without hatpins; and how to tell) x4 SEON AED CILT ETD " 
| a Newport dowager from a sea V” 
lion. In short, it will keep you in touch with every- TSUGA. CAROLINAS 


| thing stimulating, novel and amusing in the brilliant on fhe ie one 
Grafted Nut Trees| kaleidoscope of American life. tiful Hemlock known. 


Rhododendron carolinianum 


the new, clear pink apecies. 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a copy — $3 a year.||| Rose Ancriecs Plast, and 
. e : : Specimen Evergreens. 
There is more joyous funmaking and mental stim- kaa Wee ee O 


ulation in one single copy than in fourteen yards ||| dens designed and executed. 


of Bergson or Ralph Waldo bart Sarrea di sg 
Emerson. Yet, if you do not 


know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you 
may have six whole copies 
for an insignificant dollar bill. 


Six Months of Vanity Fair for $1 | 


> Stop where you are! Tear off that | | 


Combine utility with ornamental planting 
with my Pennsylvania grown, hardy and 
rare varieties of not trees. Catalogue aad 
enltural guide free. 


J. F. JONES, Sorc uiigé 
Box H. 


Lancastor, Pa. 


Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 


Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send for our 1917-18 catalogue. 
Over 500 fine varieties of Irises. 


i 1970 Montreet A: 
Rainbow Gardens 737° Mensa’ 


Owner: Highlands Nursery in North Cerolina; 
Boxtord Nursery In Massachusette. Catstogs. 


Danersk 
Decorative 


Furniture 


| 


Hiustreted_ ts a slet- 
beck bed; English Wal- 
nt or decorstod to 
order with queint pet- 
terna. A comfortable 
upholstered chair of 
unusual design. 


y Contains practical 
36 suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 


TT 


$ 3 eannan eanan peceauncesavenon eaesnatenseeszoeoonn son ‘ 
Ah dhivlting: kee laine how von can Saat gree aanmneeUuimUeUnoonenmsenetY z : 
J ains 7 3 A ! arming Furni dr 
Sig chile amet Ome aaa oo) È VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City Charming Furniture for Bedrooms 
and furniture In perfect condition, Z i S ’ ee sa tS 3 re mE Finished i your order in Antique Neturat 
a e Z want to go through life with my mind open; to keep my aym- | ; ‘ones or lovely old Polychrome ef- 
Building? Æ  pathies warm; to keep in touch with the newest and liveliest in- f Sae Rui anpe eae a 
This book will tell you of newest, most at- = fluences of modern life. Therefore, l want you to send me the next | J voces Wy teunee sae Yap NE 
tractive E aE 3 eal sees i Z six numbers of Vanity Fair. My favorite dollar is inclosed. | FURNITURE! 
orating. lt gives complete specifications for g Write for our complete catolog “AS” 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are = Naa. ae ae E E EAE Street) E E E E or callat BMA Roa Roche 
as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We z nx 
will send you this book free and postpaid. H | ERSKINE-OANFORTH CORPORATION 
BO Git, tar a cncsssomerectorcsscnesesccacosceerece Stel sess ES H.ec.2-17 | |] 2 West 47th Street New York 


.C. 3 & SON, Dept. HG, Rscine, Wis. man i | 
She Wood Finishing ‘Authorities " (OVE | 


First Door West of Fifth Avenge, 4th Floor 
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HEN garage doors 

are locked open by 
the Stanley Garage Door 
Holder No. 1774, noth- 
ing can budge them. 


The wind cannot slam 
them against your incom- 
ing or outgoing car. Yet 
a pull on the chain leaves 
them free to close. 


is especially designed to ful- 

l garage requirements. The 
ball bearing hinges carry 
heavy doors so that they 
swing easily, without sagging. 
Stanley Garage Hinges, with 
Stanley Garage Latches and 
Bolts, assure you handsomely 
equipped doors that will 
close snugly and weather- 
tight. 


Whether your garage is 
simple or elaborate, and 
whatever its construction, 
there is just the right Stanley 
equipment for it. You can 
see the different designs at 
almost any hardware store. 


Send for our booklet H-3 

about Stanley Garage Hard- 

ware. It will interest you— 
write today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York, 100 Lafayette Street 
Chicago, 73 East Lake Street 


Reiber Bird Homes 


. __ The only Bird Houses 

that actualiy attract 
the Birda because they 
aupply the natural nest- 
ing conditione. 

The only Bird Houses 
that really protect and 
conserve bird life. 

Scientiftcally con- 

A atructed. The inner nest- 
Ying chamber, entirely independ- 
ent of the outer’ walls, main- 
taina an even degree of temper- 

4 ature and moisture—an absointe 
necessity for auccessful hatching—whether the 
house ia placed in the aun or shade. 

Reiher Bird Homes, Feeding, Watering and 
Supply Stations are the result of the life-long 
atudy of E. H. Reiber, ‘The Bird Man,” and 
are protected by U, S. Patent. Designing and 
executing of Bird Gardens a speciality. 


We wilt gladly aend you our book describing 
these exceptional Bird Homes. 


Prices fram $1.50 ta $36.00 
REIBER BIRD HOMES, West Webster, N. Y. 


IITA the Family Table 


For the complete, cor- 
rect and perfect illu- 
mination of your home, 


apecify 5. & A. lighting 
fixtures. 

For suthoritative lighting 
information send to-day 
for free catalog E. 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 


20 Warren St., New Yark City 


Photographs by Johnston-Hewitt Studios 


The nursery bedroom is nothing more than a grown-up’s bed- 


room in miniature. 


and sleep in another 


The child should play and eat in one room 


The Legends of the Modern Nursery 


(Continued from page 35) 


possible to get any effect with it, it wear such as it is bound to get. 


shows every speck of dirt, and it does 
not last half as long as that which 


has a preserv- 
ing coat of 
stain or enamel. 

Low benches, 
drawers and 
plaything- 
boxes save the 
mother and 
nurse from 
constant- 
ly waiting on 
the child. The 
drawers should 
be made to pull 
out easily—not 
too heavy for 
little arms. A 
low, long book- 
case for the 
smaller, break- 
able toys and a 
big hox for the 
heavier ones 
are mursery as- 
sets. A light- 
weight box cov- 
ered with mat- 
ting is excellent 


for this pur- 


pose, as the 
cover is light 
and the box 
will stand much 


The curtaining 


sn TE a 
A platform with a rail around 


makes a good supper and play 
corner 


i 
4 p 


SAt ua 


washable fabric. 


or an English print for over-curtains 


A low, wooden table for playing 
and one for eating are advisable. A 


good cover for 
the eating table 
is blue and 
white small- 
checked oil- 
cloth cut in 
oblongs large 
enougb to hold 
a plate and cup 
and saucer. The 
edges may be 
painted with a 
blue band. This 
is eheery and 
with blue and 
white striped 
china it makes 
a pretty nurs- 
ery effect. 
Black and 
white oil-cloth 
used on an or- 
ange table is 
striking but 
rather ultra for 
an unspoiled 
child. White 
china with black 
designs might 
be used in con- 
junction with 
this for a wee 
boy’s nursery. 


Dotted Swiss and scrim are best, with cretonne 


House & Garden 


Perfect Health and 
LuxuriantGrowth for 
Flowers and Ferns 


.—is certain in this artistic wicker 
covered hanging basket which is fit- 
ted with the iinet Self-Watering 
System, accorded by experts to be 
conducive to perfect plant health. 
This system eliminates ‘bothersome 
daily watering and precludes any 
ossibility of dripping muddy water. 
t is unnecessary to take basket 
down to water the plants; simply 
fill easily detached container once a 
week and the water is drawn to the 
soil thru a sponge. Basket mea- 
sures ten inches in diameter and is 
fitted with strong chains. Price $6 
prepaid. 
Send for our interesting booklet 
showing self-wolering plant sfonds, 
window boxes and hanging baskels. 


SEE OUR” EXHIBIT AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FLOWER SHOW NEW 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, 
MARCH 15 TO 22. 


MILLER & DOING 


62 York Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Roses 


Sturdy and 
Strong Rooted 


DE be satisfied 

with one fleeting 
month of rose bloom 
Joy. 

Plant some of my sturdy American 
budded all-summer bloomers, and be 
able to go out into your rose garden 
for montbs and cut big generous 
boquets for your table. 

The superior quality of the rose 
stock which I am on ne this year 
will soon be recognized by all rose 
lovers. It requires no coddling. 
Every plant can scoff at rigorous 
winters. 

My rose, catalog describes all the 
best varieties. 


Gladioli 


To your mid-summer garden should 
be added the delightful charm of the 
stately, yet graceful gladioli. 

Its range of wondrous colorings 


is truly a revelation. It is happily 
adapted to cutting for home deco- 
ratioun. 

I am opar all the most favored 
varieties in full sized healthy Amer- 
ican grown bulhs. Every buth is 
true to name and sure in bloom 
promise. 

Send for my Rose and Gladioli 
Catalog. 

As a tryout for quality-convince- 
ment, I will send a box of 25 choice 
selected bulbs, of named varieties, 
anywhere in the U. S. for $1. 


A3 
Roses ard. Bulb 


176 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


March, 


I9T7 


A Wall Caeden 


For the Rack “Wel and 


OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 


A we apecialize in Rock and 
Wall Plants and Old- 
fashioned hardy planta, we are 
offering both at theae attrac- 
tive pricea, in amall and large 
asaortment — your or our 
selection. x 
Twelve Plants « H 
Twenty-five Plonts 3.75 )Prepoid 
Fifty Plants . . 7.50 
Descriptive Catalog Sent on Request if 5¢ is enclosed 
Jor postoge. 
PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc 
SPARKHILL NEW YORK 
Hardy Perannlals Our Spaciaity 


| ee ee 


Bi ADEOOAOOPIOITOOOCANCONANOAICOAAICAUCCODLCADDOONDCOS TOONE CED LCCODUCCANUOOTOOT ONON CHD EOL: 


Lai |. 


Beautiful Andirons 


in lowe 


Gaa Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fendera 

Fire Tools Coal Hoda 
Dampers Wood Holders 


OONRNLONDTOTANADRESDDCvOaNEEON LEONA NEN RATEN LNAI 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”——Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


elect from our unlimited asaortment 
f brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
erfect gooda. 

SK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


UNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 


= 334 So. 17th St, Omaha, Neb. 
FAANCOANTENANONACCONTONUSOLCONILCIAKOONDCONLEOAIAELONCONIAOADOONDLCIODCCONODDOONDD ONO LONN MMN 


The Sundial 
Time-Piece of the Ancients 


on its pedestal of 
Pompeian Stone will 
ive a central point of , 
eauty and ro. 
mance to your gar- . 
den. 4 

Our interesting 
catalogue illustra- 4 
ting many designs © 
of aundials, pedes- 
tala, vases, statu. 
ary, benches and 
fountains 
free. Your request 2 
will have prompt 
attention. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenuc 
New York 


HOOLEDOLBODEGODSEOATEOONENTTONNRONEGOSUEODCOOEOT EACH EDS Ono CATT OOATEON TOOTS POOSTEOD POOSTERDTOD CONTEO FE 


Wmm 


Beautify Furniture 


PROTECT FLOORS 
Floor Coverings from laue 
by using 


Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shoe 
Jn place of Castors. 


If yoor deslor will oot sup- 
oly you write ua 


WU ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


CRITTALL 


METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS 
TF you appreciate modern economy, attrac- 

threnese, convenience and the advantsge of 
wonderful durahility. CRITTALL Mets) Case- 
ment Windows should be specified in the plane 
of your new home. 


Write to Dept. G for complete Information. 
Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Unique garden Furni- 
ture from Old England 
and France. fron 
Seats, Tables and Vell 
Tops. Marble Vases. 


H. KOOPMAN & SON 
16 East Bes treet, Net ‘ork, 


Everything For The 


Greenhouse 
Jobn C. Moninger & Co. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Every Home Builder 

should have book ‘Modern Prem S, Price $1.00 

poe ple E 

snd e views oi `: 

New York Bak wags ce citer E — 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects, Kearville, Teeverses 


King Greenhouses 


have sn individuality and charin that Is all thelr own 
—combining grace, dignity and beauty of line with 
that rare productiveness which mskes the King an 
ever greater pieasure to the owner. 


Let us add another beautiful feature to your home 
—no matter whether you are just bullding or occupy 
the home your grandfather planned, a King can he 
added to harmonize with ita atyle of architecture— 
just send for our \llustrated catalog No. 52. Look 
over the various houses and then let our experts 
work with you to furnish just the King you want. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
355 King’s Road North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
All The Sunlight—All Day Houses 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, 1476 Broadway Boston, 118 State Street 


Serantoo, 307 Irving Avenue 
Philadelphia, fanan Bidg., 15th &aMarket Streets 


Opposite Ritz- 1 | 
Gite Hotel il 


Make Your 
Home Grounds 
the Beauty Spot 


in your neighborhood. 
To do this, plant hardy 


adapted trees, shrubs, 
etc., that will give you 
immediate effect. Our 
new illustrated catalog 
tells you about them 
and gives you the result 
of forty years’ practical 
experience. Write for 
it today. 


The Coe, Converse & Edwards Co. 


Nursery and Landscape Men 
Box A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


OPEN OR CLOSE YOUR 
SHUTTERS FROM THE INSIDE 


It is old-fashloned, inconvenient, dangerous 
and unnecessary to lean out of the window to 
open or close the shutters. If you inital! the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Operated from the inside 

you cen open, close or hold outside shutters tn 

any position from the inetde without even rais- 

mE TM et Bho Work: 

davice which pata EE. diidepaere ne bated ry Mats 

conveniences and comfort. 

oe can operate, 
Gens to Install S a 

ah kind a new or old 

dwetling -- coats a little 


and tear 
Dra use portal aid foe 
‘ull information, 


Mallory Mfg. Co. 
255 Maia St, Flemegten, NS. 


GLASS CLOTH 


A transparent waterproof fabric, guaran- 
teed to generate about the same warmth snd 
light as glazed sash, or money back. For 
all forcing purposes. Sample 3s6 feet. 50c 


prepaid. 
PLANT FORCERS 
TURNER BROS., Blsden, Nebraska 


EASTER SUNDAY FALLS ON APRIL 8th 


Thousands of homes 
have been cheered, tha 
weary days of thou- 
sands of Invalida and 
Shutina have been 
brightened by watching 
the wonderful buddlog 
and blooming of our 


Magic Lily 
of Valley 


which flowers In 15-18 
days from tlme of plant- 
ing in our SPECIALLY 
IN BLOOM prepared MOSSFIBER. 

Pure white, deliciously fragrant, the lovely 
bells ring ont a JOYGUS EASTER GREETING 
to your friends. 

We send POSTPAID, with fiber to plant and 
directions how to grow successfully: 

6 pipa ...$0.50 20 pipa ...$1.25 
12 pipa ... .85 50 pipa ... 3.00 
Prices advanced, elock scarce since the war. 
Our SPRING 1917 Gardenbook, full of GOOD 

gs is at your command. Send for tt. 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warzen St, N. Y. 


Garden Time 
Is Right Here! 
Are You Ready? 


First thing is to order your 
outfit of frost-proof plant growers 
—Sunlight Double-Glass Sash for 
cold frame, hotbed, or a small 
ready-made Sunlight Greenhouse. 

They double your profits! 

Immediate shipment. 


Start Seed 


With Suntrapz 


Midget seed starters 
and plant growers— 
work indoors or out- § 
doors. Two of them 
tostart the seed will 
setout both a cold frame and an ample kitchen 
garden. They will put you weeks abead. 

Try a tew Suntrapz. 50c each, (No Glass,) dellvared 
anywhere east ot Rocky Mountains, 


Qet our complete catalogueof 
Garden Outfits. Fres, 


Ar. Sunlight Double 


=> Glass Sash Co. 


3 Tor Hot-beds 944 E. Broadway 
~and Coit- frames  Loulsvillo, Ky. 
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GORHAM GALLERIES : 


Sculpture by American 
Artists 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street 


New York City 
Fimme nenni 


w 


i City Water Service 
in the Country 


NY nne having an available source of 

suppiy—from well, apring or Iske—can 
have a water supply system offering to 
the suburbanite all of the opportunities 
and advantagea which the city family now 
enjoys. From the big line of 


Water Supply 


Systems 


may bo selected an outfit 

which may be operated by 

electricity, gasoline engine, 

kerosene engine, water pres- 

sure or by hand, to supply an 

sdequate volume of water, 

and st the deaired pressure, 

to meet all requiremente, 3 
if you are not enjoying tbe Ẹ 

many advan- 

tages of a good 

wator aupply 

aystem fili in 

and mail to 

us the coupon 

below, for cata- 

log, 


and sug- 
geations as to 
the propor kind 


of aystem to 
mset your 
needs, 


The Bishop-Babcock 


Maoufacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Branches in Larger Cities 
ees eS ee ee 
Fill In, Detach end Mail This Coupon, Now! 

Ths B. B. B. Co., Cleveiand—Please 
mail complete catalog of Evreka” Water 
Pumps and Systems. I am interested in a 

. () system to be operated by 
(check which). 

( () Gas Engino, ( ) 

Hand Power. 


) Electricity, 
Water Pressure, ( } 

Our daily water consumptlon is about 
a e o enaa a gallons. 


H&G-P17 


The Legends of the Modern Nursery 
(Continued from page 96) 


A doll’s house, perhaps 5’ high, 
with a little door and two rooms 
could easily be built in the nursery 
corner, and would prove a delight 
to the children. A tiny door bell or 
a knocker, two suitable chairs and 
table in one room and a doll’s bed 
in the other. The windows should 
be large and without glass, to insure 
plenty of ventilation. 

The floor of a nursery should have 
rugs large enough not to slip around 
and small enough to be easily cleaned. 
The floor should be smoothly finished 
to avoid splinters, and a wide border 
constantly cleaned should be left on 
all sides. A speckled or small pat- 
terned rug is best. It does not show 
spots. The paint should all be fin- 
ished in gloss enamel, not to show 
finger ‘marks. Oak should be avoided 
in furnishing a nursery, as it is too 
stolid, heavy-grained a wood for 
childhood use. 

Little low seats or hassocks are a 
good nursery accessory, as children 
like to sit on the floor, which is apt 
to be draughty and dusty. A low 
platform 18” wide and 3” high built 
around the bay-window for the chil- 
dren to sit on, supplements the chairs. 

Old-fashioned wire  plant-stands 
are suitable for the nursery as chil- 
dren love to tend plants. The fact 
that a potato will sprout and a carrot 
grow delicate leaves is of the utmost 
surprising interest. Begonias and 
geraniums that will blossom in win- 
ter, if carefully tended, will be much 
better in the nursery than a fern 
which must be avoided like a lace 


around the windows and doors and 
along the second story string course. 
Or it may be elaborated at certain 
spots where the shape of the wall 
space lends itself to a larger decora- 
tion. The simpler forms will be-very 
inexpensive and any painter can carry 
them out; the cost of the more elabo- 
rate, of course, will depend upon the 
artist and the designs selected. 

In planning for such murals, it 
might be well first to study photo- 
graphs of the peasant cottages of 
Bavaria and Switzerland, and to note 
the character of the decorations. In 


sofa cushion for fear of blighting 
one of the fronds. The sturdy, eas- 
ily tended plants are best. The flower 
pots may be painted and decorated 
by the children themselves. 

The bath and bedroom connecting 
with the playroom should be fur- 
nished in miniature. The beds, bu- 
reaus, wash-stands and tubs should 
be low and small. There are so 
many bathroom accessories for chil- 
dren that the greatest effort should 
be made in planning a house to have 
one bathroom fitted exclusively for 
children. While the children will 
eventually outgrow it, it is not a mat- 
ter of great expense to change the 
children’s fitments for larger sizes. 


A Nursery IN GREEN 


A nursery that was a great joy to 
the child as well as to the decorator 
had a soft tone, green wool rug. 
The walls were painted white with a 
border of spring fairies in delicate 
greens. The room is a sunny nursery 
in the country. The furniture was 
painted light green with stripes a 
shade darker. It consisted of a day 
bed, a chiffonier, two long padded 
benches to match the day bed, shelves 
and a plaything box. For supper, 
were two green wicker chairs and a 
little low iron table painted green on 
which was used green and yellow 
floral china. The curtains and bed- 
cover were of dotted Swiss with a 
ruffle edge with rickrack braid in 
green. The room was as fresh as 
Spring, a lovely domain for the tiny, 
black-haired lady who presided there. 


Continental Color for American Homes 


(Continued from page 32) 
those countries whole villages are, 


decorated. Here in America this is 
scarcely possible. Naturally we con- 
clude that exterior frescoes are as 
yet not suitable for the town house, 
save it be in some corner of Bohemia 
where colors run rampant. On the 
other hand, exterior murals are per- 
fectly suitable for the small country 
house that has either English cottage 
architecture or Continental peasant. 
If the house is well surrounded by 


trees and shrubbery the pictures will | 


have an environment that shows them 
to their best advantage. 


Carnations and the Open Border 
(Continued from page 56) 


only protection given is the cold- 
frame or pit, and I have frequently 
found the plants frozen like bricks 
without ill effects. 

The soil for planting out need not 
be of any special nature although 
if it is loamy so much the better. If 
light or very sandy, a heavy dressing 
of manure, preferably cow manure, 
will give better results. Road sweep- 
ings from clean country gravel roads 
or cinder ashes, are good to lighten 
a heavy soil. To check the trouble- 
some wire-worm, and at the same 
time improve the soil, a heavy dress- 
ing of equal portions of lime and 
soot is advisable. This is hest applied 
in the spring and worked in when 


the ground is dug a second time. 


PERPETUAL CARNATION BEDS 


In planting a bed of perpetual car- 
nations a few simple details must 
be considered. The plants, which are 
at least ten months old, are best 
planted not less than 1’ apart, so that 
in summer the indispensable Dutch 


hoe may be used at intervals of three 
weeks to keep the soil loose and 
thereby encourage root action. When 
planted they should be staked and 
tied in the usual way. 

Charming beds may be made of 
perpetuals by using for the center 


old plants which were in bloom the | 


previous autumn and winter; others | 


from 5” pots may then be planted 
around them. The old plants being 
tall and the younger ones short, a 
bed of good shape is thus formed, 
the shorter plants being in front and 
covering up the somewhat leggy na- 
ture of the old ones. 

Perpetual carnation growing out- 
doors offers some pitfalls. I have 
seen failures through the use of 
young plants from 3” pots struck 
early in the year of planting. To use 
such plants is to demand too much 
from them, and, tempting as they 
sometimes appear when cheaply of- 


fered, for the purpose they are dear | 


at any price. Such plants are useful 
only for blooming in the fall or win- 
ter under glass. 


House & Garden 


Have You An 
Outlook 
Like This ? 


No matter how pretentious or how 
small your grounds may be Hicks 


Big Trees will make them more beau- 
tiful at small cost. 


Thousands of 


Hicks’ Big Trees 


of all sizes are awaiting the call to 
beautify your property and enhance 
its value. Each tree is dug with a 
large ball of earth around the roots, 
then canvas wrapped and roped to 
a wood platform. We ship success- 
fully 1000 miles. 

Send for catalog of trees, flowering 
shrubs, roses and hardy flowers. 


Hicks Trees are guaranteed to grow. 
Hicks’ Nurseries 
Westbury, L. I. 
Box Q 
R, Phone 68 
ti , N i 
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Are You Ready for Spring? 


F NOT, send for our illustrated 
older and price list of Garden 
Work baskets, kneeling racks and 
hand painted bird, flower sticks. 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture Co. 


352 Adams Ave. Scranton, Pa. 


Samimiyi 


Na payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Also expert services 


Fireplaces on general chimney 


work. 
FREDERIC N.WHITLE 


Engineer and Cantractar 
219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HOUGH SHADE” CORPORATION 


261 MILL STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Porch Shade has this Aluminum 


Every genuine Vudor Po 
k for it. It ls your protection against 


name plate. Loo 
inferior imitations. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION NUMBER 


ees valve 7 THE RUNABOUT BODY 
PẸ JHREE STAGES OF MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


In the first stage, higher power was obtained by building larger 


| | cylinders. In the second stage, greater flexibility was secured by 
A adding cylinders. Both involve serious handicaps in a reciprocating 
engine. In the third stage, upon which gas engine design is now entering, a 
higher range of inherent capability has been developed—more power from 
existing plant. Simple and rugged, the sixtéen-valve four draws straight 
from the source of high power and flexible performance: valve efficiency. 


The White Company, Cleveland 
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HILE you, gentyl readers, mm Italian tables and on French prints. 
were knocking the icieles off X ISSR The gardener finds complete satis- 
the old pomp and praying that i á Ta faction in the stories on lilacs, on 
the coal in the cellar would see the ay . making rock gardens and on the use 
winter through, we were disporting í X : i of summer bulbs. In addition, of 
ourselves in zephyr-swept gardens, ; X. i course, there is the gardener’s calen- 
lolling in easy chairs on sunny 4 Ps: dar, that necessary vade mecum, a 
porches and lying about on shaded 4 i i § >} deseription of a small formal gar- 
lawns listening to the trickle of FoF den, a spread on dogwood, tree 
water from wall fountains—edito- 7 on. * a 4 surgery and on seasonal culture. Not 
rially speaking. And in those pleas- een EF we the least important of the gardening 
ant hours we assembled such stuff eo < Š articles is the fifth of D. R. Edson's 
as summer homes are made of. All / i pi + series telling the whole story of the 
of them will be shown in the next $ Ate h ; game—from the ground up, literally 
issue—May—which is yelept The E n and figuratively. 
Spring Furnishing Number. . å N For the house builder are two 
Here are articles—and pictures s ina A á Bat small houses that are top hole and 
galore—on breakfast rooms and wd x he : esis a medium-sized country house that 
porches; the country house dining- p takes the prize, Speaking of prizes, 
room table between meals; new É ` ane it may interest you to know that of 
summer house fabrics and wall pa- is only a glimpse of one. Wait and sce! the executed houses shown at the 
pers; hot weather rugs and furni- Architeetural League Exhibit this 
ture; and a portfolio of rooms that must be a joy to live in— year, 90% of them appeared in House & GarpeEN in the previous 
certainly they are a joy to look at. The student of interior dec- twelve issues. This is picking winners. It is also giving you 
oration will find it to her advantage to read the articles on Early the first view of the best domestic architecture in America. 
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Photograph by Wurts Brothers 
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it is a worthy practice that when architects find a rare 
old doorway of great beauty in a foreign land they bring 
it home, incorporate it in the construction of the house, 
build rooms about it—enshrine it as a jewel is enshrined. 
This was done in the residence of Prof. Marquand at 
Princeton, New Jersey. Cross & Cross, architects 
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WHAT IS 


ODERN decoration represents the re- 

turn of a: sense of humor into art. 

It is the same spirit which inspired the 
Gothic carvers in their execution of fan- 
tastic shapes on their most reverenced cathe- 
drals. And indeed, reverence and humor 
generally go hand in hand, so that the 
indications of the present age represent a 
Renaissance of reverence: a new birth of 
thought, care, taste, study and individuality. 
We are in the period of the 
early seekers ; we are theGiot- 
tos, the Cimabues, of this cen- 
tury, or rather the unknown 
strugglers of the pre-natal pe- 
riod ; those who render the Gi- 
ottos and Cimabues possible. 


PARALLEL PARADOXES 


The art of literature ilus- 
trates today the same tend- 
ency as the art of decoration. 
A man is no longer either a 
humorist or anauthor. Mark 
Twain could now secure a 
serious reading, a thing 
which he found himself for- 
ever denied because his large 
and loving public insisted on 
regarding him as a funny 
man. We have come to real- 
ize at last that laughter and 
tears may be only a hair’s 
breadth apart. 

In the theatre it is possible 
to produce “Another Way 
Out” and “Bushido” side by 
side, and Bernard Shaw is 
recognized as the most seri- 
ous of all existent drama- 
tists, despite his unmatched 
wealth of epigram. It is the 
age of immoral moralists, of 
amusing thinkers, of gay 
churchmen, and of artists 
who dare to be inartistic— 
according to their elders. 

I said, in an earlier num- 
ber of this magazine, that 
good taste has become the 
cheapest and most mediocre 
thing in the .world: that 
chorus girls - dress in it, 
married nonentities live sur- 
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rounded by it, and brainless 
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MODERN DECORATION? 


The Why and Wherefore of Vivid Colors and Original 
Furniture and The Decorators Who Are Using Them 


B. RUSSELL HERTS 


decorators still continue to preach it—often 
as a special discovery of their own. 

We moderns are in rebellion against this 
negative philosophy, this eternal affirmation 
of what must not be done. In art, as in 
morals, the determination of this century 
seems to be that “Thou shalt not” must be 
demoted from its place of honor. We are 


llerts Brothers Co., Decorators 
The furniture in this boudoir was inspired by the dachshund—witness the 


It is enameled blue with darker raised moulding and panels in rose, 
green and yellow. Upholstery and hangings in gold and yellow 


tired of the eternal preachment of neutral 
backgrounds, of taupe walls, taupe rugs, 
cream ceilings, enamel in the bedroom and 
walnut in the sitting-room and oak in the 
dining-room. We despise the “charming,” 
“interesting,” “delightful” combinations, in 
such constant use among the twenty dollar 
salesmen at department stores. We wel- 
come the bizarre, the ridiculous, the vivid 
exhibitions that would have been reveled in 
by the very masters of the 
15th Century, whom we are 
told to copy, if these men 
were living today. 

For the greatest ages of 
decoration have invariably 
been vivid, in the colors of 
art and of life. The walls of 
Greek houses, we now know, 
were resplendent in strong 
color, the Gothic reeked with 
vivid painted and inlaid sur- 
faces, the Renaissance em- 
ployed hues of which we 
have today only the disinte- 
grating remains. What we 
copy in our art schools, is not 
the color of old Italian 
fabrics, but the discolor of 
four hundred years of wear 
and tear. The worship of 
the antique is a glorification 
of dullness and drabness that 
would have been reviled by 
the very men who designed 
and executed the originals. 
Let our over-cultivated in- 
structors do their best to 
make us believe in the in- 
fallibility of their convention 
of the disgrace of newness, 
of the horror of fresh paint. 


IN THE AFFIRMATIVE 


So much for our denial of 
the negative anti-Victorian- 
ism of 1900. But something 
remains to be said on the 
affirmative side of our ac- 
complishment. Mrs. Hazel 
H. Adler has written a three 
hundred page book in ex- 
planation of this, but in some 
ways her very worth while 

`. accomplishment seems to me 


20 


Herts, Decorators 


A den in black and orange. Furniture 

painted with orange lines and flower 

decorations. Upholstery is orange and 

vari-color linen. Taffeta pillows and 
black taffeta bolster 


too limited. For example, her 
statement of what has been accom- 
plished by the forerunners of 
“Twentieth Century Decoration” 
refers to a long list of workers in 
decorated porcelains, handloom 
fabrics, embroidery, rug making, 
batik, block printing, ceramics, 
wrought metal, stained glass, and 
enamels, but not to any makers of 
furniture, wall decorations, archi- 
tecture or interior design. In the 
remainder of the volume, many 
decorators’ names. are mentioned, 
but the illustrations of their work 
are only partially effective, and not 
always worthy. One imagines in 
the reading of this 
book that the 
moderns of America 
have modeled them- 
selves too exclusive- 
ly on the German 
school of Innen- 
Decoration to be the 
rightfu' forerunners 
of a new native art. 


THE INEVITABLE 


But in some way, 
by some means, per- 
haps undreamt as 
yet, the new style 
must come. We 
cannot continue to 
copy the antique 
forever, and cer- 
tainly not the decay- 
ing examples of 
antiquity which are 
what we reproduce 
today. Some time, 
some leader of the 
fashions will declare 
“I shall have nothing 
in my house that has 
ever existed on land 
or sea, or in the 
heavens above or the 
waters under the 
earth,” and then the 


Chamberlin Dodds, Decorator ‘ 
A Venetian breakfast room. At the back are two dccoratcd commodes with triple candic- 
sticks and vases, a standing lamp holding a stuffed bird and orange velvet curtains. 


Table cover of filet. Walls, woodwork and ceiling, turquoise blue 


Anton Hellman, Decorator 

A simple corner group shows modern wall-paper with a 

Chinese plaque, and conventional folding table, black car- 
pet and white curtains with black appliques 


Violet carpet. 
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Herts, Decorators 


This is the other end of the boudoir 
shown on page 19. The carpets are rose 
and the walls pale rose with blue mould- 
ing. The under curtains are of blue 
gauze and the center light is blue 


apes will climb up after her into a 
new demand for originality, and 
art, with a flourish of trumpets, will 
give birth to a new gesture. 


THE RECALCITRANTS 


Meanwhile we are surrounded by 
a number of worthy performances 
by decorators who employ the 
periods with a new sense—of color, 
of design, and of humor. 

Baron de Meyer, with a devil- 
may-care audacity worthy of his 
title, has selected the most despised 
of all periods today and has ex- 
ploited it with great success. The 
verve of his Victorian interiors is 
remarkable ; he must 
have a lot of fun 
with them and his 
clients, at the same 
time that he adds to 
the gayety of at least 
one nation. Here 
we have all the old 
ugly things used in a 
new, effective way, 
and we perceive that 
no one of them is 
ugly in itself, but 
only in relation to 
everything else with 
which it was used in 
1870, and ’80, and 
90, and that a place 
exists or could be 
made to exist in 
which everything, 
even the Venus with 
a clock in her belly, 
might be fine. 

That itself is an 
important point in 
the new teaching 
which is bound to 
follow the practice 
of a new style. 
There is nothing 
wrong with bright 
(Continued on page 

92) 
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Paul Frankl, Decorator Herts, Decorators 


A reception-room with red and blue A young girl's library with mission 
walls and cream ceiling. Curtains furniture made over in dull green 
and lighting fixtures orange red. striped with tan. Chintz curtains 
Sofa, chair and carpet, blue velvet and net sash drapes are used 


The interior below is frankly Teutonic. Walnut walls, 
brilliant fabric on floor. Table of original design in wal- 
nut. Curtains of violet silk. Upholstery of violet velvet 


Paul Frankl, Decorator 


Photograph by Johnston-Hewitt Studios 
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House & Garden 


The architectural ares of this dining-room are clearly marked. At the end of one is the fireplace with its 


over-mantel mirror. 


THE 


BB AU- T'Y 


the room a just measure of color and life 
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THE 


The other terminates in a console surmounted by a Watteauesque panel that gives 


ROOM 


Over-Mantel Paintings and Their Place in the Modern Home 


Ares is almost always the axis 
of a room, the point on which the eye 
naturally focuses. Appreciating this fact, 
decorators have used their best resources to 
make it express at a glance the general 
character of the surroundings. When it is 
understandingly used, it strikes the keynote 
of the decorative scheme, and greatly aids 
in giving unity to the arrangement. On the 
contrary, if unskillfully planned, it becomes 
a discordant note which disrupts the har- 
mony that might otherwise be obtained. 
When a woman has a particularly attrac- 
tive feature, a nose that is perfect in its 
contour, a cheek that might tempt a painter’s 
brush, or a chin that might grace a Grecian 
statue, she takes a small piece of court 
plaster and puts it where it will direct atten- 
tion to that particular attraction. The orna- 
mentation over the fireplace of a room may 
be likened to such a beauty spot; with this 
difference, however, that it is something 
more than a pointer, being, if rightly used, 
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a vital part of the decoration itself. It is 
capable, even, of usurping the importance 
of the fireplace itself, so that one is con- 
scious of the over-mantel rather than the 
object which it decorates. When this is the 
case, the importance of the over-mantel be- 


- comes correspondingly greater, and de- 


serves the very special attention of the 
person rationally planning a home. 
Over-mantels in the United States have 
gone the whole gamut of the development 
of interior decoration. 
tels were those of Virginia, and were 
brought bodily by the rich plantation owners 
from England. Their descendants and the 
descendants of the other colonists could 
not afford to import such elaborate objects 
of art and there grew up the Colonial style, 
which in over-mantel decoration, as well as 
furniture, was a potpourri of the English 


The first over-man- ° 


styles that followed the one after the other, 
a medley of Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white and Adam ornamentation, with a mir- 
ror or a picture as the central piece. 

The Colonial style still persists, and it has 
its undeniable charm, even though it may be 
lacking in individuality. It is immeasurably 
better than the product of the period of 
over-ornamentation in interior decoration, 
from which the country is only now gain- 
ing artistic relief. 

The tendency of the present day is 
toward simplicity of arrangement, and in- 
dividuality. This healthful development is 
one of the marked things in American dec- 
oration of the present day. It succeeds the 
era of extravagance, when American mil- 
lionaires lavished their money on interiors, 
which decorators were willing to make or- 
nate to the point of vulgarity because of the 
profit it gave. It must be said to the credit 
of the decorators of the present day that 
they are doing what they can to make their 
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clients understand the essentials of beauty, 
as based on line and volume. 

America now possesses many of the best 
paintings and objects of art that once be- 
longed to the old world, and this is likewise 
true of fireplaces and over-mantels. Fire- 
places have been taken bodily out of old 
English houses and placed in American 
homes, along with the paneling from walls 
and furniture of the period. Therefore, 
the development of the over-mantel as seen 
in this country must be traced in England 
itself, from the earliest times, when it took 
the form simply of a special arrangement 
of the oak paneling, with the arms of the 
family carved thereon, to the succeeding 
period of massive stone carvings, again with 
coats of arms chiseled and polychromed, 
down to the later delicacies of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and the Brothers 
“Adam. Fewer in numbers have been the 
importations of hooded over-mantels from 
Italy, that reach almost to the ceiling, and 
of those from France. 

The revolt from over-ornamentation, 
however, has brought to the front in this 
country the simple scheme of hanging above 
a fireplace, whose lines are those of sim- 
plicity and beauty, a specially framed pic- 
ture, a tapestry or other textile, such as a 
church banner, or perhaps a plaque or 
shield. This falls in well with the scheme 


Mrs. Lorraine Windsor, Decorator 


Distinct value is given the fireplace in this drawing-room by the over-mantel painting. It centers interest in the spot. 


to have simple rooms with fine proportions 
—a much harder thing for the architect and 
decorator to attain than the old lavish ef- 
fects. Walls, neutral in themselves, are 
treated as backgrounds for objects of art. 
This sort of over-mantel treatment is, in 
a way, a reversion to the simplicity of Eliza- 
bethan times, when, if a coat of arms were 
not used, the ornament most preferred was 
a painting, as likely as not a Dutch portrait. 


FLOWER AND Fruit Pictures 


Light and cheerful effects, in the very 
best taste, have come with. the use of flower 
and fruit pictures, which give a fine air of 
distinction to a room and have the merit of 
fitting in with almost any scheme of fur- 
nishing. So great has been the demand of 
picttires of this class that thousands of them 
have been brought from Europe in the last 
few years. A long list of capable artists 
of the past headed perhaps by Van Huy- 
sam, left these ornamental flower and fruit 
pictures for American home builders, as 
well as hundreds of their nameless followers 
whose pictures are also full of beauty. 

Some of the most ambitious over-mantel 
schemes, transplanted from England, were 
placed in Castle Gould, at Port Washington, 
L. I., by William Baumgarten & Co. In the 
dining-room is a stone hood on which is 
placed an old English coat of arms, poly- 
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chromed, and in the library is a coat of 
arms and crest carved in oak. Other no- 
table effects by these galleries are the clab- 
orate Henry JI over-mantel in the home of 
Mrs. T. A. Sperry, at Cranford; a stone 
Renaissance effect with the bust of a 
Roman emperor in Mr. Daniel G. Reid’s 
residence at Irvington and the tapestry 
panel effect in Mrs. Guthrie’s house at 
Locust Valley. 

Warwick House inclines to the use of 
paintings, some tasteful examples being the 
over-mantels in the apartment of Mrs. P. 
H. Stewart, in New York, with an Italian 
effect, with a portrait, in the dining-room 
and the use of a Morland print in the living- 
room. Warwick House is doing a Georgian 
over-panel with a portrait in the Whitclaw 
Reid country house at White Plains. 

Especially dainty is an over-mantel in the 
bedroom of Mrs. George F. Baker, Jr., also 
of New York, comprising a little English 
pastel portrait in a Venetian setting, 
planned by Karl Freund. To the same dec- 
orator is due a beautiful over-mantel effect 
in the reception-room of Mrs. I. J. Herszeg’s 
New York house, ‘consisting of two Old 
English embroidery pictures set with mir- 
rors. Typical of the Georgian style is an 
over-mantel done by Angelica Kauffman 
for Rathfarnham Castle, Ireland, now on 
exhibition at Mr. Freund’s galleries. 
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The room, 
which is in the residence of Charles Adams, Esq., of Chicago, is carried out in ivory satin hangings and upholstery and walnut and 
ivory antique furniture 


The first floor plan shows a house-depth 
hall with library and drawing-room on 
one side and dining-room and service 
quarters on the other. The porches and 
verandas are paved with red quarry tile 
and the floors are white oak 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
HENRY W. BLAKE, Esq. 
AT ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


HAYS & HOADLEY, Architects 


The design of the house is a com- 
bination of various typical New 
England Colonial elements modified. 
Houses much of this character are 
to be seen today in old Salem and 
Portsmouth. They date from about 
1800. In the white panel blinds is 
also found a suggestion of Phila- 
delphian Colonial influence. The 
scheme is simple and dignified 


House & Garden 


On the second floor the chambers are 
arranged in suites around a large hall. 
There is a plentitude of light and ven- 
tilation from numerous windows. Large 
claset space is also available. The rear 
hall arrangement is original 


The architecture has “come through’ 
to the interiors, which have been fin- 
ished in Colonial style. The dignity 
of the woodwork in the dining-room is 
typical of the general architecturat 
backgrounds of all the rooms of the 
house. Incidentally, this overmantet? 
treatment is an excellent example of 
the proper arrangement for that part 
of a dining-room 
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CREAM 


Wherein the Wares of the Howling Huckster and the Avaricious Fruit Store Man 
Achieve that Elusive Perfection Through the Medium of the Home Garden 


HERE is nothing particularly musical 

about it—that elongated howl of the 
huckster beneath your window. Indeed, 
his voice is distinctly harsh when unmel- 
lowed by the distance, and his enunciation 
is atrocious. About all you can understand 
is that he has berries of some sort for 
sale, and that they are fresh; whether 
they be black-, straw- or rasp- is lost in 
the middie motive of his song in B-Flat. 
And yet, you are somewhat less than 
human if those two relatively understand- 
able words do not make you hungry. 


Heavy bearing bushes can result 
only when wisely selected and 
well cared for plants are used 


Black raspberries should find a 
place in the small fruit border. 
Many prefer them to the red 

form ` 
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Naturally! Good berries, regardless of 
variety, are an epicurean treat in them- 
selves. Notice, please, that I specify 
“good”—the ordinary fruiterer’s “Yes, 
madam, very fine today—and only thirty 
cents a box. How many will you take?” 
is sometimes susceptible of doubt. Sadly 
enough, the same is often true of the 
leather-lunged huckster’s vociferations; so 
when you really hunger for the best ob- 
tainable, I can offer just one bit of consci- 
entious advice: 

“Grow them yourself.” 

Strawberries come in for their share of 
attention elsewhere in this issuc, so the 
paragraphs which follow have to do merely 
with the so-called cane fruits. Blackber- 
ries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries 
—these four are the most popular sorts in 


` this country, and perhaps the most easily 


grown. Granted proper selection, a suit- 
able location and the’right sort of care, 
there is no reason why you should not raise 
fruit which, because it ripens on the stem 
instead of in the basket, and because it 
comes to the table indubitably fresh, 
boasts a perfection that the market product 
cannot hope to attain. 


Blackberries, as well as raspberries, must have a supporting 
trellis to which the canes can be tied. A good one is made of 
stout wooden posts with connecting strands of heavy wire 


There is no mystery or magic about the 
successful cane fruit garden. It should 
have a fair share of sunshine, good soil 
(a trench dug 3’ deep and filled with a 
mixture of % soil and 14 well rotted 
manure is best), plenty of moisture, and a 
supporting trellis for the blacks and rasp- 
berries. Early spring is the time for set- 
ting out, and while the crop for the first 
year will be negligible, the second season 
should see an abundant yield. 

Provided the strip selected for the small 

(Continued on page 74) 


Unlike the true cane fruits, cur- 
rants bear only on mature and 
thoroughly ripened, hard wood 


The best red raspberries, when 
grown at home, lack the some- 
what pithy character of those in 
market 
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ERE is an odd rumor. Some good woman, intent 
on having her home in the best of taste, writes, 
“I hear that pictures are going out. Is this true?” 

The vision this conjures up! You see the Louvre 
and the Metropolitan deserted—windows boarded up, huge pad- 
locks on the doors, weeds growing in the driveway, a policeman 
asleep on the top step by the entrance. You see the Sargeants 
and the Henris drifting about the avenues rattling little tin cups, or 
going into the more lucrative business of laying bricks. You see 
the lovely Fragonards and Watteaux dumped on the garbage heaps 
of the city, along with the wornout discards of a day. 

A mad vision? Granted. Yet if pictures were going out, the 
results might not be so different after all. 

But pictures are not going out. The things genuinely essential 
to life never go out of fashion. They are integral elements, and 
the more the world becomes civilized the higher are they valued. 
To live without pictures would be as unthinkable as living without 
-music, without rainbows, without good deeds and laughter. They 
are essential to life. They are essential to a home, which is the 
heart of life. They are as necessary to the complete decoration of 
the rooms of a home as chairs and tables. 
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| eee before men thought of kindly deeds they took to draw- 
_4 ing pictures on the walls and to fashioning the utensils of 
everyday life into things of beauty. An inherent craving was 
thereby satisfied. In this year of grace, other cavemen 
fashion things of beauty and cover canvases with visions of ter- 
rible and lovely things. - Paris and London and Berlin are holding 
their exhibits of “trench” art. The latter-day caveman must seek 
some satisfaction for his soul in the midst of murderous warfare. 

The artist stands in much the same position. His work marks 
the transition between cave days and the present, cave habits and 
civilization. His expressions of beauty, grown more marvelous 
with the years, have become more treasured. The same folk who 
lament the loss of life in warfare also lament the loss of great 
works of art, because art has become essential to life and to destroy 
the creation of a master hand is almost akin to destroying ruth- 
lessly the tender life of man. 

Conceive the world without pictures and you conceive chaos. 
Pictures are stabilizers. They can be weighed against crime and 
passion and gross materialism and ugliness, and never be found 
wanting. 

So then, when for some commercial purpose the rumor is spread 
abroad that pictures are going out, we might just as well throw all 
the good things of life into the discard. For when the appreciation 
of good pictures passes from us there will also pass the apprecia- 
tion of honest workmanship, the sense of | 
rhythm, the understanding of line and 
contour—expressions into which the 
vision of the artist crystallizes itself 
whether his medium be a chair, a vase 
or a painting. 


+ + + *+ + 
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LL decoration is based first on the 
requirements of comfort and con- 
venience. The chair must be comfort- 
able to sit on—much more comfortable 
than the floor, else why chairs? It must 
be convenient—light enough to move 
about so that the furniture of the room 
can be grouped into centers of work and 
play—the window where we read and 
write, the hearth where we play and rest. 
The bare essentials of a room—a chair, 
a table, a bed—contribute to the bare 
essentials of physical existence. 
But to stop decoration there would be 
as absurd as wearing no more clothes 
than are necessary to protect us against 


At night, before I go to bed, 
I look up at the sky: 

I see the Dipper overhead 
Hanging out to dry. 


That Dipper, so isosceles, 
‘Is hard at work all day: 

To keep the Moon “supplied with cheese | 
It churns the Milky Whey. 


—Christopher Morley. 
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the elements. The caveman had his bench and his rock- 
ledge table. He also had his walls, and on them he 
scrawled his visions of mighty deeds and loveliness. It is 
the wall, then, that decides the final character of the room. 

Read down through the history of architecture and you will 
find that invariably the architecture “came through” to the interior 
walls. The transition from one historic period to another was first 
a transition from one wall treatment to another. From the archi- 
tecture that “came through” to the walls were taken the motifs 
that decided the character of the furniture. Between the outside 
environment (which created the type of architecture) and the 
chairs fashioned by cunning workmen, stood the walls. There has 
always been a writing on the wall that told men of the things 
which were to come to pass. 

Against these walls we live and at these walls we look. They 
are backgrounds to life; they should be inspirations to living. 
What goes on them will stamp the individuality of the room and 
oftentimes the type of life lived in the room and the type of life 
of the age. The room in which life is active, busy, constantly 
stirring, requires a restful background to act as foil. When day- 
to-day life is of this character men must have walls that inspire 
them to peace and contentment. They must have walls on which 
they can read the hand-writing. 

It is not enough that we have chairs to sit in and tables to sit 
at. If these were all we needed life would be of a very low order, 
indeed. We must be able to look upon walls that satisfy the 
demands of something more than the mere physical requirements of 
aching bone and tired muscle. We must have pictures on the walls. 
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HE good woman who wanted to know if pictures were going 

out had wisdom in her question. Bad pictures, cheap pictures, 
futile pictures are going out. The survival of the fittest functions 
even in art. There was also wisdom in her question because we 
no longer cover our walls with pictures. Our busy American life 
demands the. soothing foil of restful backgrounds whereon men 
may look for peace and beauty enshrined as it should be—the new 
writing on the wall. 

And in enshrining beauty as it should be lies the secret of 
modern decoration. Have only the necessary furniture in a room, 
but have it of honest workmanship, of good line and good propor- 
tion. Place it so it will be convenient and comfortable and shown 
to the best advantage. Let your walls meet the requirements of 
your life. Hang on them only such pictures as you will always be 
content and happy and proud to live with. And place them so 
that they will give the best that is in them to those who look upon 
their visions of light and shade for the things which life craves. 


Se eh em 4 
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tures. No nation under the sun needs 
them so desperately. No national soul 
stands in greater need of pictures on the 
wall. 

We read that the currents of art are 
turning toward America. The demands 
of war have made Continental owners 
sacrifice priceless works for what they 
will fetch here. The ill wind has blown 
us this good opportunity. Slowly the art 
center is shifting from the old world to 
the new. Americans will be able to look 
upon here at home—and even own—great 
| works that hitherto they traveled thou- 

sands of miles to see. 

Let us make the most of this opportu- 

nity. Let us cherish the works of master 

hands. Let us read the writing on the 

wall—the writing Americans can inscribe 

there themselves—the appreciation of 
pictures in the home. 


are coming in. Americans need pic- 
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Photograph hy Julian A. Buckly 
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An architect alone cannot make a hause nor can Nature 
alonc make one. Together thcy can create a work of 
great charm and beauty. Here the architect made the 
house—James T. Kelley’s, at Philips Beach, Massachu- 
setts—and Nature made the setting. That is how the in- 
timate doaryard came to be. Kelley & Graves, architects 


Proclaimed of the “rose 
family” by its dominant 
raspberry pink, this jar is 
of the Chi’en Lung Period 


OT to know some- 

thing of Chinese por- 
celains, their history and 
their periods, is to be de- 
nied a pleasurable interest. 
The old porcelains of Chi- 
na are the ancestors of all 
the chinawares of the 
world, and never have the 
finest antique fabriques of 
the Celestial Kingdom been 
surpassed or even equaled 
in beauty and texture. 

The potter’s craft, as we 
all know, had its origin in 
the dim ages of the past. 
Even the discovery of true 
porcelain must be dated so 
far back that we have no 
authentic record of the era 
of its origin. 

The literature of China 
ascribes the invention of true porcelain to 
some twenty-five hundred years before 
Christ, but we cannot be certain that the 
art of porcelain-making was known and 
practiced until, perhaps, after the 7th Cen- 
tury. While Chinese literature of the early 
periods abounds in references to porcelain, 
we have not a single authentic dated piece 
of the very early dynasties. It seems plau- 
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Characteristically Chi- 
conception is 
this misty peachbloom 
with pale shiny 
glaze. It is a product of 
the K’ang Hsi Period 


THE DELICATE BEAUTY 
OF CHINESE PORCELAINS 


CARDIN E'R NEATE 


Although the modern reproductions o the old Chincse por- 
celains cannot compare in every detail to the originals, they 
are sufficiently faithful to satisfy the most fastidious 
decorator. The originals of the illustrotions shown here 
are in the Altman Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The names of shops selling originals and repro- 
ductions will be furnished on application to The Informa- 
tion Service, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


With countenance of glazed 
hauteur and shining parti- 
colored garments—the god- 
dess Kuan Yin, Ming 
Period, in porcelain 


An apple green crackle 
vase— but 
mean the color of suc- 
culent young leaves, 
pale emeralds. delicate 
jades. K’ang Hsi Period 


House & Garden 


A temple jar of the K’ang 
Hsi Period shows the so- 
called “Hawthorn” motif, 
white blossoms on blue 


sible to advance the theory 
that true porcelain was an 
invention or discovery of the 
Han Dynasty (206 B. C.). 
Okakura, an eminent Jap- 
anese connoisseur and au- 
thority, has suggested that 
to the alchemists of the Han 
Dynasty came accidentally 
the discovery of the won- 
derful porcelain-glaze. 
The literature by’ Chi- 
nese authors of the T’ang 
Dynasty is rich in refer- 
ences to porcelain. The 
poet Tu (803-852), for in- 
stance, says: 
“The porcelain of the Ta-yi 
kilns is light yet strong. 


It rings with a low jade note 
and is famed throughout the 


this may 


city. 

The fine white bowls aas hoar frost and snow.” 

The white bowls of Hsing-chou in Chihili 
and the blue bowls of Yuen-chou in Cheh- 
kiang were highly esteemed and celebrated 
in song and story. 

The Arabs and Chinese were conducting 
a flourishing trade during the 8th and 9th 
Centuries. To Soleyman, one of the early 
Arabian traders who wrote an account of 
his journeyings, we owe the first mention 
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Paler than the lapis lazuli some of the Haw- 
thorn jars display, these blues have a soft love- 
liness and graceful formality. K’ang Hsi Period 


On a background of polished 
black — vivid green, white, yel- 
low and grey. K’ang Hsi Period 


Covered jars of the Yung Ching Pcriod, the sur- 
face of each a springtime tapestry woven in 
brave colors on a background of tender green 
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of China in the literature of the world out- 
side the Empire. “They have,” said he, “in 
China a very fine clay with which they 
make vases which are as transparent as 
glass; water is seen through them. These 
vases are made from clay.” i 

In the time of the Emperor Shi Tsung 
(954-959) of the brief Posterior Chou 
Dynasty established at K’ai-feng-fu prior 
to the Sung Dynasty, an imperial rescript 
ordered porcelain “as blue as the sky, as 
clear as a mirror, as thin as paper and as 
resonant as a musical stone of jade.” 

All the porcelains of the times we have 
referred to seem long since to have disap- 
peared and the only knowledge of them 
which we have today is through the litera- 
ture of their contemporary writers. 

The Sung Dynasty (960-1280), the Yuan 
Dynasty (1280-1367) and the Ming Dynas- 
ty (1368-1643) open up to us surer knowl- 
edge, as specimens of the time arc available 
to students. The porcelains of the Sung 
and Yuan Dynasties should be classed to- 
gether. The ceramic production (yao) 
made in the province of Honan in the town 
now called Ju-chou-fu—a Sung Dynasty 
porcelain therefore designated as Ju-Yao— 
stands famous for the qualities of its blues 
which Chinese poets assure us rival the 
blue blossoms of the Vitex incisa shrub, 
the “Sky Blue Flower” of the Chinese. 


SUNG AND YUAN PORCELAINS 


The Imperial Ware of the Sung Dynas- 
ty was the Kuan Yao (two Chinese words 
signifying “official ceramic production”). 
Then there was the Ko Yao porcelain, the 
early crackled ware; and the Ting Yao, a 
porcelain having a delicate resonant body. 
This seems to be the most commonly met 
with among the wares of the Sung porce- 
lains. The Lung-ch’iian Yao of the Sung 
wares is the famed Celadon Ware made in 
the province of Chekiang. The Celadon 
Ware of this dynasty is distinguished by 
its onion-sprout green color. The Celadon 
Wares of later periods tum more either to 
greyish-greens or to sea-green hues. 

The Chiin yao, Dr. S. W. Bushell tells 
us in his introduction to the Catalogue of the 
Morgan Collection of Chinese Porcelains, 
formerly loaned to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, “was a kind of faience made at 
Chünchou, now Yii-chou, in the province 
of Honan. The glazes were remarkable for 
their brilliancy and for their manifold varie- 
ties of color, especially the transmutation 
flambés, composed of flashing reds, passing 
through every intermediate shade of purple 
to pale blue, which have hardly been 
equaled since. The great variety of glaze 
colors turned out here in former times may 
be gathered from a list of old Chiin-chou 
pieces sent down from the palace to be 
reproduced at the Imperial potteries at 
Ching-té-chén in the reign of Yung-chéng 
(1723), the list comprising (1) rose crim- 
son, 920 Pyrus japonica pink, (2) auber- 
gine purple, (3) plum color, (4) mule’s 
liver mixed with horse’s lung, (5) dark 
purple, (6) yellow-millet color, mi-sé, (7) 
sky blue, (8) furnace transmutations, yao- 
pien, or flambés. These were all repro- 
duced in due course during the first half 
of the 18th Century on porcelain, and the 
new white body was in marked contrast, 
we are told, with the sandy, ill-levigated 
paste of the original pieces. The only 
remaining porcelain ware of the Sung 


This vase of dead silvery white personi- 
fies opaqueness, suggestive of white 


taffy. Chien Lung Period 


Delicate as the tones of an Oriental 
print, this design overlies a milky 
blue background. Yung Ching Period 


Blue and white—a fuzzy Chinese dog 
and a bird chat on this straight-shaul- 


dered jar, 


Chien Lung Period 
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Dynasty which requires a word of notice 
is the Chien Yao, produced in the province 
of Fuhkien, where the black enameled cups 
with spreading sides, so highly appreciated 
for the tea ceremonial of the time, were 
made. The lustrous black coat of these 
cups was speckled and dappled all over with 
spots of silvery white, simulating the fur 
of a hare or the breast of a gray partridge, 
hence the names of ‘hare’s-fur cups,’ and 
‘partridge cups’ given them by connois- 
seurs at the present time. 

“These little cups were valued also by the 
Japanese at immense prices, and were 
mounted by them with silver rims and cun- 
ningly pieced together when broken with 
gold lacquer.” 


Tne Conacr BLUES oF MING 


We now come to the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1643), and in the reign of Wan-li 
(1573-1620) the art of making and dec- 
orating porcelain had so advanced that 
native contemporaries were fond uf declar- 
ing that there was nothing that could not 
be made of the porcelain. -It has been said 
of true porcelains of the Ming period that 
they look their age and that they never fail 
to disclose their period to the initiated eye. 
The cobalt blues came into favor in this 
period, and it is also the time of the famed 
“Mohammedan blue.” European and Amer- 
ican collectors have given a great deal of 
attention to the Blue-and-White porcelains 
that came in with the close of the Ming 
Dynasty. It was between 1662 and 1722, 
however, that the very flower of the Blue- 
and-White porcelain was produced. This 
marks the reign of K’ang Hsi. 

The K’ang Hsi Period was the cul- 
minating one of Chinese ceramic art. Says 
Bushell (in “Chinese Art”): “The bril- 
liant renaissance of the art which distin- 
guishes the reign of K’ang Hsi is shown in 
every class; in the single-colored glazes, la 
qualité maitresse de la céramique; in the 
painted decorations of the grand feu, of the 
jewel-like enamels of the muffle-kiln, and of 
their manifold combinations; in the pulsat- 
ing vigor of every shade of blue in the 
inimitable ‘blue and .white.’ Porcelains of 
the famille verte class pervade the period, 
while those of the famille rose class may 
be said to have ushered in its close. The 
greens that give the porcelains of the 
famille verte and the famille rose classes 
their names are indeed gem-like in their 
beauty. Precious, too, to the collector are 
the Blue-and-White or the Black Haw- 
thorn jars of the period. Hawthorn is 
a misnomer, for the prunus blossom and 
not the hawthorn blossom furnishes the 
motif of the decoration. 

“These charming jars, originally intended 
to hold New Year's gifts of fragrant tea, 
are painted with a floral symbolical design 
appropriate to the season. The prunus flow- 
ers are bursting forth in the warmth of 
returning spring, while the winter’s ice 
seen through their meshes is just melting. 
Other jars are strewn with single prunus 
blossoms and buds reserved in white on a 
pulsating blue ground, cross-hatched with 
lines of darker blue to represent crack- 
ing ice.” 


GLAZE AND MARKS 


_ The master-quality of fine porcelain is 

its glaze and the glazes of old Chinese por- 

celains have never been surpassed. The 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The rugosas stand first in the list of good 

hedge roses. . They reach a height of 6’ to 

9’ and their foliage is especially thick and 
attractive `. 


Silver Moon, a superb hardy climber, is 
white with yellowish stamens. Its deli- 
cately fragrant blossoms, 4” in diameter, 
are borne on strong stems 12” to 18” long 


Over the outside of the moss rose buds is 
a curious moss-like covering which adds 
to their attractiveness. Above is Gloire 

de Mosses b 


Tease. SEVER. -E S S E-N Tae Rk O S E 
Is More Worth While Today than Ever Before 


T is unnecessary to enter any special plea 
for the rose. Since the dawn of ro- 
mance and poetry hers has been the first 
place, not only in literature, in lore, lyric 
and lay, but in popular fancy and the affec- 
tion of many as well. 

In ancient Greece the rose was sacred to 
Aphrodite—who, by the way, was a femin- 
ist of parts, being the Goddess of Gardens 
along with her many other social, religious 
and irreligious activities. And the rose has 
been the most international of all flowers. 
It has graced the songs of the immortals in 
all climes. At the hand of the tent-maker 
in a Persian garden at Naishapur, or where 
Sappho touched her lyric lyre, or some 
Gaelic bard entwined it in his melodies, the 
rose has lent itself to the spirit of a people. 

Ranging from the heavily scented, dense- 
ly folded petals of 
deep yellow or 
dark crimson— 
gold and blood!— 
to the frail but in- 
expressibly charm- 
ing beauty of the 
most delicately 
flushed or purest 
white single form, 
it is small wonder 
that the appeal of 
the rose is univer- | 
sal; that in its in- | 
finite variety there 
is a flower not only 
for every person, 
but for every 
mood ; and that 
while, in popular 
enthusiasm, other 
flowers may come 
and go, the rose 


he 
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The baby ram- 

blers can be grown 

in pots or out- 
doors 


One of the finest 

of the Wichurai- 

ana hybrids— 
Milky Way 


Ophelia is a splen- 

did hybrid tea, 

salmon-flesh in 
color 


New Types and Varieties and How to Care for Them 


loses not in favor, but goes on forever. 

Ancient as the rose is, however, I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that within the 
last two decades more has been done to 
develop and perfect it, and make it uni- 
versally available, than in all the preceding 
centuries. We have not yet reached the 
end. In fact, it is the well considered opin- 
ion of many of the best informed rosarians 
that at present we are only at the beginning 
of a new era in the development of this 
wonderful flower, and that the next few 
years will see even more remarkable results 
achieved than ever before. 

Among garden roses, while we have 
forms and colors which leave little to be 
desired, there is much room for improve- 
ment in hardiness, in disease resistance, in 
good growth of foliage, and in continuity 
of flowering. 
Color; fragrance; 
flower (size, color, 
fragrance, form 
and strength of 
stem) ; ever-bloom- 
ing tendency ; char- 
acter of foliage; 
and hardiness—all 
these character- 
istics have to be 
considered in any 
variety, so even the 
layman will readily 
see that it is a tre- 
mendous task for 
the hybridizer to 
breed a flower that 
will score any- 
where near a hun- 
dred on all of these 
points. While rose 
breeding has been, 
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and must continue to be, 
mostly a labor of love, never- 
theless more science and sys- 
tem are being brought to it 
every year, and these things 
are beginning to tell. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


But he who would have 
roses—and who would not ?— 
need not wait for that rose 
millennium which some en- 
thusiasts dream of. With the 
roses now available, they may 
be had under almost all con- 
ditions, and from one end of 
the season to the other—every 
day around the year, in fact, 
if you have some greenhouse 
space which may be devoted 
to them. The range of kind 
or “type,’ as distinguished 
from varieties, is not even yet 
recognized as widely as it 
should be; but information in 
that direction is fast becom- 
ing common property. One 
can now have roses, if the 
types are carefully selected, in 
almost any place where there 
is room for a plant to grow 
about the grounds—or, if put 
to it, in a window box. June 
is still the “month of roses ;” 
but now, for every thousand 
flowers that morning brings 
and evening takes away, on 


For beds where a mass of color 
is desirable, as below, the baby 
ramblers are the thing 
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the morrow we can have, if 
not a thousand more, at least 
a goodly number. 


FACTORS or Success 


No matter how many good 
roses there may be available, 
however, the price of success 
with roses must be a careful 
study of their requirements 
and eternal vigilance in seeing 
that they are supplied. To 
avoid plunging at once into a 
sea of detail in which the be- 
ginner might feel hopelessly 
lost, I have attempted to class- 
ify here, under four general 
headings which will be easily 
understood, all of the various 
things to which attention must 
be given. 

First, the selection of suit- 
able types, varieties and plants 
for such conditions as exist 
in any particular case. 

Second, the providing of 
conditions which will be con- 
genial and stimulating to roses 
in general and to the kind se- 
lected in particular. 

Third, culture: such prac- 
tice in the way of planting, 
cultivating, manuring, supply- 
ing moisture, fertilizing and 
pruning as experience has 
shown to be best. 

(Continued on page 84) 


Do not forget the climbing Amer- 
ican Beauty if you have an ardor 
to be covercd 
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Assembled above is a group af excellent furniture for a man’s study ar library. 
The refectory table is of walnut, 30” by 78”, $77.50. Long bench, alsa of walnut, 
15” by 72” by 17” high, $35. At back is a cammadiaus oak Welsh dresser of 
Jacobean design, 20” by 66” by 74” high, $140. Ta right of table is a deep 
seated chair cavered in denim, $90. It can be upholstered in any ather fabric 
with relatively mare cast. The small bench by it is walnut, 14” by 22” by 17” 
high, perfect for a smaking stand, $24.50. The chair ta left af table, 34” over 
all, $27.50. The lamp is of Jacabean design executed in carved aak, 29" high, 
containing two lights, $31. Simple shade af shirred silk 26” wide, $24. 


We believe in giving Father a chance, and this furniture has been 
especially selected for him. It can be purchased through The 
Shopping Service or we will supply the names of the shops when 
you write to the Service at, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


At last—a_ sectional baakcase 
suitable for the living-room! 
This Sheraton design in mahag- 
any with ivory lines, $104. In 
dull finish withaut ivory, $94 


Windsor chairs invariably please 

men, and this type is excellenti 

for its strength and lightness. 
It may be had for $9.75 


Ta right, upholstered Queen 
Anne armchair in denim, $58. 
William and Mary desk of ma- 
hagany, 22” by 43”, $95. Mahag- 
any desk chair, $14. Smaking 
stand with giass ash receiver, 
26” high, $2. Lamp an desk, af 
gald and black lacquer, $6.50. 
Black and gald damask shade, $4 
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FIFTY-FOOT 


GARDEN 
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WILL GROW 


Ample Returns in Fruit and Vegetables Achieved 
by System and Careful Distribution of Space 


FIFTY-FOOT garden can be made 

to supply the table of the average 
family of five persons with fresh vegetables 
almost the year round. If supplemented 
with a three-sash hotbed it will furnish 
green things several weeks in advance of 
the season. If surplus vegetables are 
canned at home, the garden’s products may 
be enjoyed during the entire year. 

There are two ways of planting a garden 
to give the best results, depending upon 
what the owner wants it to do for him. 
He may make a perma- 
nent garden which will 
include some of the ber- 
ries, bush fruits, smaller 
fruit trees and perennial 
vegetables, besides the 
ordinary “truck;” or he 
may plant only the cus- 
tomary annual vege- 
tables. Either method is 
worth while, though, of 
course, where the home 
is owned, a permanent 
garden is better, not only 
for its greater variety 
but also because it is 
less expensive. in the 
long run. But where a 
place is temporarily 
rented, it would be bet- 
ter to utilize the entire 
space for the short time 
vegetables. If there 
should happen to be too 
many for family con- 
sumption, during the 
summer, none need be 
wasted, for canning may 
be done at home so 
easily and cheaply, and 
the home canned vege- 
tables are so good, that 
a supply of them would 
go far towards reduc- 
ing the winter living 
expenses of the family. 

The suggestions in 
this article are for a 
permanent garden, but 
the only changes to be s 
made for temporary 
planting would be the substitution of Irish 
and sweet potatoes for the fruit, rhubarb 
and asparagus, with the space given to 
more of the vegetables usually planted, the 
varieties and quantities being governed by 
family tastes. Potatoes are omitted from 
the permanent garden because they require 
horse cultivation, which is deeper than can 
be given with the wheel hoe: 
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Rhubarb 


EXPENSE AND CARE 


The expense of the garden may be small 
or great, the cost depending upon whether 
the work is done by a hired man or by 
members of the family, One plan is for 
the man of the house and his wife to 
assume responsibility for the garden, with 
the help of the children. If he happens to 
be the lover of nature which makes of him 


. Egg-plants 
Brussels Sprouts 3 


Cuc rs 
Pear 
i Asp ragus | 


Cabbages, 


Peppers, 
Straw berries | 


MARY RANKIN THOMAS 


a born gardener, he will not pass on to a 
paid worker the pleasure that is to be found 
in digging the ground, in planting, in watch- 
ing the little green things come up, grow, 
blossom, and mature. He will keep this 
happiness for himself and his family, espe- 
cially for the children. It is well to have 
a man spread a two-horse load of manure 
over the ground and then plow it in deeply, 
but all other work may be done by the 
householders in the early mornings and late 
afternoons; for a little, regularly done 


Grapes 


arly corn and late 


Strin 


Beets 


Intensive gardening as mapped out on the plan above will bring remarkable 
returns if proper attention is given to cultivation. 
vegetables should be worth $30 to $40. The outlay for the first year should be $25 


every day, gives much better results than 
a day’s work once or twice a week. 

Vegetables should be planted in long rows 
running north and south, if possible, since 
they will then receive the maximum amount 
of sunshine and be easily cultivated with 
the indispensable wheel hoe. The old-fash- 
ioned beds are things of the past. 

We will assume the garden to be a square 
50’ x 50’, with a 2’ walk down the middle. 
The permanent features, which will be 
taken up first, are the hotbed, rhubarb and 
asparagus beds, and fruit. Place the hot- 
bed and plant the rhubarb across one side 
of the garden nearest the house, according 
to directions farther on in this article, and 
set out along the side fence, from the house 
to the back fence, and 2’ from it, a row of 
twelve raspberries, 3’ apart, either the old 


bush beans 


beans and late corn 


Tomatoes 
e e e 


Lima beans 
e . 


Turnips 


ee Carrs. 


Peas followed by Celer 


The first year’s yield of 


reliable Cuthbert or the new, ever-bearing 
St. Regis. Cuthberts are larger, but the 
St. Regis bears the first season after plant- 
ing and continues to fruit until frost. 


Tue Fruit TREES 


Three feet from the back fence, on one 
side, place three Bartlett pear trees, or two 
Bartletts and one Duchess, 10’ apart. Six 
grapevines are trained over the back fence, 
three Concord (black) on one side, three 
Niagara (white) on the other, 8’ apart. On 
the opposite half of the 
garden, 3’ from the back 
fence and on a line with 
the pear trees across the 
walk, place three peach 
trees, 10’ apart, one 
Mountain Rose (early), 
one Elberta (mid-sea- 
son), and one Late 
Crawford. Along the 
lower end of the fence 
on that side of the gar- 
den, place three plum 
trees, 10’ apart, one 
Green Gage, one Abun- 
dance, one Burbank. Be- 
tween the plums and the 
upper boundary line of 
the garden, set out five 
Victoria currant bushes, 
. 3’ apart. For a year or 
so, while the fruit trees 
° are small, a row of early 
vegetables may be plant- 
ed in between, such as 
lettuce, radishes, peas, or 
beans. The fruit may be 
planted in either the fall 
or spring, in October, 
March or April. 

In the spring the first 
thing to do is to make 
the hotbed, which we 
will locate, in a space 
6’x9’, next to the cen- 
tral walk and on a line 
nearest the dwelling 
house. This hotbed of 
three sash will give all 
the seedlings for trans- 
planting, besides early 
and late lettuce and radishes for the table. 
The space should be dug out 18” deep and 
a little larger than the frame of boards 
which is built around it, 2’ high at the 
upper side, 1’ lower at the opposite side. 
Good stable manure is now put in to a 
depth of 18”, then a 6” layer of good soil 
mixed with sand, half and half. The sash 
is put on and the bed allowed to heat. The 
temperature will rise rapidly for a few 
days, then subside. When it reaches 90° 
the hotbed may be planted. The best way 
to do this is to take a piece of board, 2’ or 
3’ long, and make shallow rows by pressing 
an edge of the board into the soft earth, 
spacing the rows 6” apart. Now sow the 
tiny seeds and with the hand or trowel 
cover them lightly; then firm the soil with 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TERE FURNITURE 


GROUP IN 


Showing How Centers of Interest, Work and 


Play are Created and Space is Conserved 


H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOTT McCLURE 


The group around this fireplace, as 
shown here and in the view opposite, is 
a work, rest and play center, the furni- 
ture being grouped according to its uses 


T is just as natural for furniture to 

fall into groups as it is for human 
beings. The primary essentials are, in 
each case, that the groups be composed 
of the right units and that they be in the 
right place in the room. 

Since groups there will necessarily 
be either well or ill composed, either well 
o1 ill placed, it behooves us to consider the 
principles of their successful formation and 
management, for success in the composing 
and placing of groups is not the result of 
chance but of the application of funda- 
mental rules. 

A furniture group is a number of pieces 
of furniture brought together either because 
of some affinity of function that creates a 
bond of relationship between them or be- 
cause of some obvious fitness in creating an 
agreeable decorative composition. 

As an example of the former might be 
mentioned a tea table with several chairs 
and a “curate” or plate stand; or, before a 
fireplace, a sofa with small tables at the 
ends or a long table in back to hold read- 
ing lamps, books and magazines. 

As a familiar example of the second sort 
might be named a console cabinet or table 
with a mirror hung on the wall above it, 


II Study the kcy above and the arrangement of 


this room in another manner on asis. 


Restful 
floor spaccs are still preserved 


I As tt stands, the grouping in the room above 


is on axes. A—bookcase, B—chair, C—chest, 


D—table, E—sofa, F—credenza, G—fernbox, H 
—low backless form, I—stool, J—piano, K— 
piano bench, L—sccretary, M-——console 


The grouping against the wall opposite the fire- 
place consists of a credenza backcd by a large 
tapestry and flankcd by arm chairs 


The arrangement on axis is regular and 
balanced, giving the room the dignity befit- 
ting the tapestries, the fireplace hangings 
and the furniture, and conserving space 


sconces flanking the mirror and chairs 
flanking the console cabinet. 

The group need not be numerically 
large. Indeed, it may consist of only 
one piece. This sounds like an Hiber- 
nianism! The fact is that one often 
finds a piece of furniture, as, for in- 
stance, a coral red lacquer cabinet on a 
carved stand, that is so pronounced and con- 
centrated in the emphasis of its character- 
istics that its force would be impaired by 
the proximity of other pieces. Of itself 
such a piece is fully capable of supplying 
all the decorative interest that one section 
of a room can stand without muddling the 
effect and bewildering the eye. It may 
properly be considered, therefore, a group 
of one, which it is potentially. Nor need 
such a piece be large of bulk to entitle it 
to classification by itself. 

The units or individual members from 
which groups are formed may be classified, 
in the first place, as “wall furniture,” such 
as cabinets, cupboards, tall secretaries, book- 
cases, mirrors and similar objects which, 
from the nature of their shape, structure 
or size, must necessarily be placed against 
a wall. In the second place there is the 
classification of “floor furniture,” that is, 


Ill A third arrangement of this room gives the 
more accustomed treatment of davenport before 
the firc, tables at ends and long table behind 


piel, TO 17 
sofas, all the many different sorts of 
tables, chairs and the like which may 
either be set against the wall or 
brought out in the room. 

In the same manner groups are to 
be classed as “wall groups” and “floor 
groups.” A good example of the 
former would be a long table with 
high-backed chairs at each end; or a 
long chest above which is hung a-large 
picture of decorative character or a 
Chinese screen, A “floor group” might 
consist of a long sofa facing the fire- 
place, backed by a table of the same 
length with a bench or form. This 
sort of grouping naturally admits of 
more latitude of arrangement. 


Group ForMATION 


Ordinarily the larger and more im- 
portant pieces of furniture will be- 
come the natural centers about which 
subsidiary pieces will be grouped. If 
the larger things are well arranged, 
the smaller things, the mobiliary satel- 
lites one might almost call them, will 
of themselves fall into fitting posi- 
tions. The composition of each group 
must in itself be restrained, coherent 
and logical. In forming these groups 
it is exceedingly important to divest 
one’s self of preconceived notions 
that a certain object or a certain kind 
of object of necessity must enter into 
the composition of a room, or occupy 
a certain place in a room. One must 
take up the task with a clear, unbiased 
mind, being guided only by the imme- 
diate circumstances, unless one is pre- 
pared to put aside everything original 
or distinctive and to consent to plod 
along in a groove of sand-papered con- 
ventionality. An obsession in favor of 
a convention has spoiled more than one 
dining-room by insistently putting the 
dining table in the middle, regardless 
of the shape and general 
condition of the room, 
without realizing that 
the physical center is not 
necessarily the center so 
far as convenience and 
interest are concerned. 
One of the illustrations 
shows an English dining- 
room whose owners 
candidly recognized con- 
ditions imposed by the 
architecture and made a 
thoroughly satisfactory 
grouping of the dining 
table and its attendant 
chairs in a bow window 
opening on a delightful 
garden. They had an 
admirable chance to spoil 
the whole effect by doing 
‘the conventional thing 
and putting the table in 
the middle of the room. 

It is easy to deduce the 
plainly implied principle 
that a furniture group 
should be not merely a 
focal point of visual in- 
terest, but a focal point 
of practical utility and 
convenience as well. No 
matter how fine the fur- 
niture, there is no use in 
displaying its charms un- 


is a dining corner. 


IV Above is shown an irregular shaped living- 
room in whieh it is impossible to arrange the 
furniture on the arehiteetural axes. In the dia- 
gram there has been created artificial axes 
and the furniture is arranged on them effective- 
ly. A—bookcase, B—chair, C—chest, D—table, 


E—sofa, 


"—console, H—tea stand, I—settce, 


J—piano, K—piano beneh 


V Or again, the furniture can be grouped off 
axis, in fact, no attempt made either to ereate 


or observe an asis. 


The result is much better 


and infinitely preferablee 


N 
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Finally, the room itself as it is arranged without an aris. In the bow window 
The rest of the room serves for living-purposes 
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less its system of grouping contem- 
plates comfort and utility first of all. 
Comfort and utility must be the 
ultimate tests of the value of the 
grouping. Furniture that cannot be 
conveniently used on account of its 
placing or furniture that obstructs 
progress through a room is ill grouped. 
No decorative canon is valid if it is 
not based on utility—the fundamental 
purpose of all furniture. 

In starting out to arrange the furni- 
ture of a room and determine the 
location of the groups of which the 
composition is to consist, the first step 
is to make a careful survey of the 
architectural conditions which are to 
supply the background. At this point 
it will be a great aid to clear planning, 
as well as a saving of experimental 
effort, to make an accurate floor plan 
of the room, or better still a set of 
duplicate blue prints of the plan, indi- 
cating the position and measurements 
to scale of all door, window and fire- 
place openings, the projection of the 
chimney jambs and the position of all 
lighting fixtures and attachments. On 
this may be made several trial dia- 
grams, working out the various group- 
ing possibilities and deciding which 
best meets the requirements. This 
furniture diagram will be of value in 
indicating the architectural axes of the 
room, whether it is ultimately decided 
to arrange the groups on axis, in a 
more or less symmetrical composition, 
or off axis from the room. 


PLACING TIIE LARGE PIECES 


The next step after completing the 
survey of architectural features is to 
decide upon the logical placing of the 
larger and more important pieces of 
furniture, the nuclei of the group that 
will be completed later. And in this 
process we naturally dis- 
pose of the “wall furni- 
ture” first. In so doing, 
the character of the 
pieces themselves will, to 
a certain extent, deter- 
mine their placement. 
For example, a long 16th 
Century Italian table will 
naturally have the long- 
est unbroken wall space 
assigned to it. In most 
conditions, it would be a 
bad mistake to set such 
a piece in the space be- 
tween doors or windows 
where it would barely fit 
it, leaving no room for 
chairs or other flanking 
objects. Such a piece de- 
mands sufficient space in 
which to dominate its 
own group. Moreover, 
the treatment of the wall 
space above it must be 
accommodated to the ex- 
isting conditions. 

In this matter of the 
relation between wall 
adornment and furniture 
grouping it may be ob- 
served that oftentimes a 
certain place has to be 
assigned to a certain 
(Continued on page 90) 
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There’s a breath of the sea and wind- 
swept dunes in this gull cretonne for the 
seashore house. It comes with black 
background, old blue and brown designs 
with birds in yellow, white and mulberry, 
or a putty background with taupe and 
blue motifs and yellow, red and tan gulis. 
36” wide, 59 cents a yard 


Quite European in character is the quaint 
bird design going so well with early 
English furniture. On a black stripe are 
figures in greys, brown and putty. The 
cream stripe carries cool green foliage, 
mauve and mulberry flowers and green 
und brown crimson-breasted birds. 36” 
wide, 59 cents a yard 
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To left and below, a To right and below, 
linen that comes in a a cotton taffeta wis- 
a variety of back-  — | ANNAR j taria, charming for 
grounds — mustard, the country house. 
black, white and Background is white, 
natural linen with leaves cool green and 
rose flowers, brilliant flowers in natural 
green foliage and violet or soft shades 
bright colored birds. of rose. It comes 36” 
36” wide, 50 cents wide and is priced at 
a yard 48 cents 
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For the living-room, 
sun parlor or porch 
comes a gay cotton 
taffeta shown above. 
It is procurable in 
many color combina- 
tions, the best hav- 
ing a white back- 
ground with black 
foliage and mustard, 
rose and blue flow- 
ers; another with 
mustard, mauve and 
blue flowers. 48 cents 
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COLOR TENDENCIES 
IN SPRING FABRICS 


Despite unsettled conditions, the new linens and 
eretonnes are unparalleled for their variety of pattern 
and beauty of color. Nine of the latest fabrics 
Selected especially for House & GARDEN readers are 
shown here with s fetch oe i for their use. Names of 
Shops will be glad PEE a ed or purchases can be 
made by writin he Shopping Service, Ulouse & 
GARDEN, 44 Poxrta Avenue, "Pie, York City 


WE are recovering from Poiret— 
Heaven be praised! 

A few years back the color cacophonies 
of Poiret and Hoffman gave the world a 
shock. But we took them into our homes, 
nevertheless, even though they weren’t liv- 
able. The latest line of fabrics seems to be 
‘convalescing. Colors are less startling 
though no less brilliant; they are blended. 
The designs are more natural and, on the 
whole, the fabrics’ are more comfortable to 
live with than of yore. 

The most popular colors? Judging from 
the demands of those who shop early for 
their Spring fabrics, one would say that 
reddish lavender, navy blue and Alice blue 
combined with lemon yellow, and emerald 
and sage green are the predominant tones. 
Black and white as a combination, of 
course, has quite gone out. 

And from these unsettled times we have 
reaped at least one benefit—the imported 
fabrics that used to fetch: sky-high prices 
are now being copied in a more reasonable 
line by American manufacturers. More- 

- over, the increased use of linens, cretonnes 
and similar fabrics is evidently so encour- 
aging to the manufacturers that, in spite 
of the conditions that exist in Europe, the 
Spring showing is resplendent with pattern 
after pattern showing originality and genu- 
ine worth in both design and color. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Jack-o'-lantern pattern 
on the chair and above comes 
in several shades of blue. 
crimson and vialet against 
white. It is even more effec- 
tive with a black background 
and orange, green and old 
blue motifs. 50 cents a yard 


A beautiful example of hand-blocked French cretonne, suitable for 

upholstery or curtains, comes with a putty colar or black back- 

ground and sprays of flowers in greens and browns, red, violet, 
tan and grey. 31” wide, $1.75 a yard 
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“Jewel Cloth” is 
a new departure 
in damestic cre- 
tonnes. On vari- 
colored back- 
grounds, but 
particularly ef- 
fective on black, 
are sprinkled 
gold dots. White 
trees and gay 
flowers are sil- 


houetted against — 4 ik 

it. 36” wide, $1.35 A very modern apple AFA i suggests the dining-room. On a white ground are 
dotted ground; brown twigs, green leaves, natural color blossoms and red and yellow apples. One calar 
85 cents plain line is shown in the photograph above and the other—with a black background and violet 


ground apples—in the drawing. 36” wide, 85 cents a yard 
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At the eaves there is a special problem caused by the neces- In the open valleys a curved piece of boarding is fitted in 
sity for accommodating straight shingles to the curves. The before the shingles are nailed on. A sheet of copper or 
method is shown above : lead insures it against leaking 


SHINGLE AND THATCH FOR THE COTTAGE ROOF 


The Old and the New 
On the Modern House 


Described by GUSTAVE CARETTO 
Sketched by FRANK J. FORSTER 


NSTINCTIVELY all men love a 

cottage in a dell. It would seem 
to typify simplicity, intimacy and con- 
tentment—virtues that we crave in an 
age of complicated living and glacial 
indifference to the things that count. 
And so we visualize the cottage—a lit- 
tle dwelling beneath a thatched roof, 
a tiny giant with touseled hair. 

While it is true that the cottage 
type of architecture has suffered many 
alleged improvements and modifica- 
tions, the roof of the cottage permits Photographs by Gillies 


come in bundles of 250 each, and in 
length vary from 12” to 16”,.18" and 
24". There is a varying width in the 
individual shingles, and those that are 
too wide the carpenter splits as he nails 
them on the furring. In the course of 
weathering the split becomes complete. 

The foundation for shingle thatching 
is composed of (1) the roof rafters 
themselves, which in this case should 
be especially heavy because of the 
weight of the many courses of shin- 
gles, augmented in rainy weather by 


no such changes. Thatch, either in its Shingle thatch is the roof culmination of the the quantities of water the wood ab- 
old form or in the form of shingles cottage type of achitecture. With any other sorbs; (2) preferably a roof-boarding 
laid to simulate thatch, is a sine qua style ohis roof We ot Toni ace toe Mae ne or sheathing should cover the rafters 


non in satisfying cottage architecture. ald hgh Ss Fr ia or forms, following the curves set by 
SHINGLE THATCHING ? { them; (3) a heavy ply 
roofing felt, on which 

In the best style of 


Henge ci the thatch is nailed. 
shingle thatching, the 
k are laid 114” EAvE TREATMENT 
to the weather, there- 
by making the thatch 
ten or twelve courses 
thick. This makes a 
heavy roof and, of 
course, a more ex- 
pensive roof than one 
on which the shingles 
are laid regularly. It 
has the advantage of 
preventing leaks, 
however, a danger 
current with shingle 
roofs where the wood 
warps under the heat 
of the sun, especially 
on the exposed curves 
of ridges and eaves. 
The choice of wood 
to use for this pur- 
pose is not restricted, 
although white and 
red cedar are prefer- 


The shingles are, as 
has been noted, laid 
in courses about 114” 
to the weather, re- 
sulting in a very 
heavy roof. At the 
eaves there is a spe- 
cial problem, caused 
by the necessity of 
accommodating the 
straight pieces of 
wood to the curve. 
Here the shingles, 
though of varying 
widths on the roof 
itself, are uniformly 
cut very narrow, run- 
ning from a scant 
inch, or even less, to 
about 2”. By over- 
lapping them the 
problem of the curve 
e is overcome, and since 
able. For this sort of The thatch simulation is successfully carried out with shingle in the curves and so many shingles are 


roofing cypress is too valleys of this roof. It covers the residence of Mr. Burrows at Hartsdale, N. Y. used—they are some- 
stiff. These shingles of which A. J. Bodker was architect times six deep—there 
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is little danger of penetra- 
tion by water even in such 
an exposed place. It is al- 
ways wiser, however, to 
break the joints, on account 
of the danger of warping in 
the cracks between shingles. 


VALLEYS AND FLASHINGS 


In open valleys, a curved 
piece of boarding is fitted 
in before the shingles are 
nailed on. On ridges the 
shingles are cut very short 
and laid close together, = ; 
while on the actual angle of the ridge itself, 
covering the rear ends of the shingles, is 
nailed a piece of rabbeted wood covered 
preferably with copper or sheet lead. This 
insures that the ridge will be water-tight. 

The flashings (small gutters or pans to 
be used in open valleys or at the angle of 
roof and wall) should be of copper. They 
are sometimes made of tin, but this is likely 
to rust and leak. J 

Various expedients are resorted to in 
order to give the desired impression of age 
and unevenness. The shingles, as has been 
said, are split in unequal widths, thus de- 
tracting from any effect of stiffness. The 
butt ends of the shingles are sawed un- 
evenly to form a wavy line. In some cases 
an occasional slight weak rafter is inserted 
in the roof, providing for a sag ia the con- 
struction at intervals, and securing the roll- 
ing effect of an old roof. 

It may be mentioned that it is possible 
to use a thatch of this sort at greatly re- 
duced expense by laying the shingles at the 
ordinary width of 434” to the weather, in- 
stead of 114”. This makes a very attractive 
roofing, although of course the effect of 
thatching is greatly reduced. 

The life of a shingle roof of the first 
quality averages 20 years; the second qual- 
ity about 15. This is of course controlled 
in a measure by atmospheric conditions; 
sea air is very bad for thatch in our vari- 
able climate. When the roof wears out, 
it is necessary to re-shingle, a point to be 
borne in mind when considering the expense 
of shingling compared to other materials. 

The life of any shingle is doubled by 
having it preserved by a stain. The stain 
of course depends on the design and color 
of the house; a preservative stain is advis- 
able, for obvious reasons. 
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Rye THATCHING 


Then there is the old-fashioned thatch- 
ing which appears on English cottages—of 
which, as before noted, the shingle thatch- 
ing is only an imitation. 

For this type of roof, the first requisite 
is rye straw. Wheat straw is also good, 
but this cannot be procured here in the 
East. The straw—and this is a very im- 
portant point—must be procured in bun- 
dies, not bales, for the straw in the bales 
is broken. The best thing to do is to take 
a trip up into the country, find some farmer 
who has a hay-loft full of rye bundles, and 
persuade him to part with what you need of 
it for a reasonable sum. - 

In this climate, before the thatch is ap- 

, plied, the roof 

must be wood- 

i sheathed— made 
8 


into what is 
i ta called a tight- 
Sa, “> boarded roof by 


The above sketches show a cross-section of the 
rye thatch roof, the method of tying on the 
bundles and of interlocking them at the ridge 


The effect on the ridge of a rye thatch roof 
is not untike that of a stiff, straight comb 


After the bundtes are tied in place the ends 
are clipped straight to give the above effeet 


the use of 7%” tongue-and-groove North 
Carolina pine over-rafters. Over this is 
laid a layer of 30-Ib. asphalt-saturated 
felt. Then, on the felt, 1” by 2” furring 
strips—18” centers—running the length 
of the roof. Another layer of furring 
strips, cross-ribs this time, goes above 
this; in dimensions the strips are the 
same, 1” by 2”, but they are laid with 9” 
centers. You will see that the general 
effect is that of a checker board with un- 
even squares, or rectangles. 


TYING ON THE RYE 


The roof is now ready for the thatch. 
The bundles should be untied and combed; 
then the thatch is re-made into little 
bundles, about as thick as one’s fist, care 
being taken to keep the heads all at 
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one end. With scissors 
or snips the rough ends 
of the bundles inust then 
be evened off. Completed, 
the bundle is about 4 
long, tied loosely about 
gzone FTD) 6” from the butt-end. 
ee Some bundles will be 
va We short, and these should be 
used for the eaves. The 
eaves are done first. The 
thatch is attached to the 
roof by means of a tarred, 
loose-spun twine, known 
as binding twine. This is 
tied to the end cross-rib on the eave, then 
wrapped around a bundle, and knotted 
with a running hitch—a sort of slip knot. 
In every case the butt-ends are placed up- 
ward, and the heads down. 

When the first bundle ts secured, a sec- 
ond is placed beside it on the roof—work- 
ing across—and fastened in similar fashion, 
The running hitch leaves the free end of 
the twine loose for attaching each succes- 
sive bundle as you come to it. 

When the cave course is completed, a 
new piece of twine is fastened to the cross 
rib, just above the first course, and the sec- 
ond is begun. Jn this manner, building up 
row over row, the roof is covered. 

At the ridge a slightly different treat- 
ment is necessary. Take a bundle of the 
straw, tie it firmly at one end, wrapping 
the twine around it for 4” or 5”. Part the 
other end of the bundle and split it, fitting 
it over the ridge, so that the tied end sits 
up on the ridge. Continue affixing bun- 
dies in this way, until the ridge is covered. 
The bundles should be secured underneath 
by catching them into the cross-ribs on both 
sides enough to hold them firmly, 

When the roof is finally covered, it 
should be neatly smoothed over and 
combed out with a rake. Where the 
thatch is tangled on the ridge, it must be 
trimmed with scissors until it is even. 


Tne Lire oF THATCH 


The life of a thatched roof is about as 
long as that of ordinary shingles. It would 
not keep out the rain for more than 15 
or 20 years, were it not for the water- 
proofing beneath. This will keep the roof 
water-tight for a hundred years. 

There is, of course, danger of fire. An- 
other destructive, if less dangerous, men- 
ace is mould; something in the quality of 
the rye is supposed to be accountable for 
this, but it is not possible to choose so as 
to avoid its occasional attacks, 

In this country, as in the case of shin- 
gles, the unevenness of atmospheric con- 
ditions encourages rot. In the course of 
time the rye weathers a beautiful dull 
shade of greyish-brown, the very tone a 
cottage in a dell should have. y 
But—and this is a “but” to consider—its 
cost is expensive—an expert charges 
about $0.60 per square foot for the job. 

So much for the details of application— 
somewhat boresome, perhaps, but withal es- 
sential to a full knowledge of what the 
thatch roof should be. I have said but little 
of the broader reason—atmosphere—which 
underlies the use 
of this type of 
covering; for, 
after all, this 
must be seen to 
be understood. 


In the bright lexicon of Pullman cars there are no names that 
compare with the life stories blazoned on the sides of the Birming- 
ham Tally-Ho! coaches. Modern social opportunities, too, are tame 
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And what hostelry of today can boast the importance of The Lord 
Nelson Inn? What are a beggarly half-dozen taxis against these 
—“four-in-hand, whisky, buggy, gig, dogcart, curricle and tandem” 


BUCKS, FRILLS, and HORSEFLESH in OLD ENGLISH PRINTS 


Ancient Gossip and Scandal that Lend 


an 


Prints by Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co. 


Ys are waiting one day in the roomy 
hall of some friend’s country home, 
before a cheerful open wood fire, perhaps, 
what time George puts on his heavy shoes 
preparatory to joining you in an exhil- 
arating tramp through the cold-whistling 
woods of early winter, when your glance 
leaves the dancing firelight for a moment 
and notes an old print hanging in a thin, 
black frame above the heavy oaken 
mantelpiece. 

Your deep chair before the 
crackling logs is too pleasant to get 
out of, though, and you think, as 
you toast your toes, of the big 
snows that are due, and what times 
they must have had of it traveling 
in the old days before the limou- 
sine and the luxurious transcon- 
tinentals simplified locomotion. 

Having a hazy liking for prints, 
scenes of ye olde Englishe stage- 
coach days and that sort of thing, 
don’t you know, you resolve that 
when George comes down, and it 
is really necessary to cease basking, 
you will take a good look at that 
fellow up there. 

Your knees begin to get so con- 
founded hot, however (bless the 
fellow, he’s had time to put on 
forty pairs of shoes), that you get 
up, and George arrives just as you 
are tip-toeing on the hearth with 
your muddy feet in an endeavor to 
look at the print and avoid scorch- 
ing your shins at one and the same 
time—and not succeeding. 


BESS a man of some practical 
sense, George takes it down, 
and leads you firmly over to the 
window-seat where you may ad- 
mire it in comfort without danger 
of complete incineration. 


Air 


Remnant of the swashbuckling beaux themselves, 
mosphere of an old sporting print is a certain antique swagger, 
a venerable smartness; as witness this bit of hallway 


of the Ancestral to a 
CLIFFORD POPPLETON 
“Fine old thing,” says he casually. 


Mighty little cares he for your opinion; 
you are no collector. 

“A Barouche.” You read the title. H’m, 
so that is a barouche. It is like nothing 


so much as half an eggshell, oval end down, 
suitably paneled, and sprung high and dry 
above four spidery wheels; a Cinderella’s 
coach for fragility. How any woman ever 


ee 
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Furniture by Hampton Shops 


got into one of these contrivances passes 
your comprehension. There’s no step in 
sight, and it’s four feet if it is an inch 
from the ground to the floor of the egg- 
shell. Ah! maybe she was lifted in; that's 
the idea, decidedly. Some women were 
lifted in, anyway. *Twould come natural 
to a gallant age, ‘pon my honor. 

But there’s more in the print than a 
barouche, there is fine action. My 
lord Boldblade is on the box, hands 
full of reins and whip, and he is 
tooling four spanking grays down 
the road at fifteen an hour or 
you’re a Dutchman. Two silk-hat- 
ted flunkies are perched up on a 
ledge at the back of the flying 
equipage. 

“By gad, they’re stepping it out!” 

“How’s that for horseflesh ?” 

“What an elastic motion!” 

“Those fellows led a rare life.” 

“T should say.” 

“How much did it cost you?” 

“Two hundred and eighty, at an 
auction in New York.” 

“For the love of Mike, what a 
price!” 

“The bidding started at ten dol- 
lars, and there were half a dozen 
in the game up to a hundred and 
fifty. It’s a rare impression; en- 
graved by R. Hixon, 1813.” 

“Any more around?” 

“Yes, PII show you sometime. 
Let’s get out now, or we shall be 
back late for supper.” 


aS 


ND so it goes; George sells you 

one or two prints cheap, and 
you buy others whenever the 
chance offers. Sometimes you 
spend ten and sometimes fifty. It 
is a new excitement in life. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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IN THE GARDEN OF 


JAMES PARMELEE, Esq. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES A. PLATT, Architect 


Photagraphs by Gillies 


The feathery foliage of arbor vitaes and the Approaching the garden from the side, five 

richer green of borwood hedging stond out steps lead down from the higher ground. 

in marked contrast to the lines and color of From them the axial walk lcads to a pool and 
the- brick and cement wall fountain in the center 


Save for the rough flagged smaller pathways, it is a brick 

walked and brick walled garden. Pleasantly relieving shad- 

ows are cast by the projecting bricks in the wall, which are 
regularly arranged 
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Hollow tile, coated with rough-texture Although the roof is of shingles, it 


white cement plaster, forms the exterior is as rich in color variations as 
walls. Pleasing contrast is introduced by though mottled siates had been used. 
ivory-painted woodwork, stone foundations Prior to their application to the roof- 
and solid, dark green shutters. A really ing frame, the shingles were dipped 
novel note of effective exterior develop- in several different shades of green 
ment is found in the roof treatment stain and then applied at random 


A COUNTRY COTTAGE 
OF COMPACT LINES- 


WALLACE & WARNER, Architécts 


On thé first floor an hexagonal hall is cre- The upper floor is marked by rigid 
ated by the provision for a small corner economy in the allotment of hall 
closet and a diminutive passage leading area and by a proportionate prodi- 
to the kitchen. From this passage stairs gality in closet space. In addition 
lead to the basement, a door being located to the storage facilities on this floor 
at the landing to permit convenient and is a large attic store room above. 


ready access to the cellar from outdoors The plan is compact and livable 
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Photograph by Wurts Brothers 
The fireplace is the focal point of the room. It is also the point about which furniture is naturally grouped. 
For this reason it should be given a decorative treatment that justifies its prominence. In the residence 
of George E. Turnure, Esq., in New York City, is the fireplace pictured above. Its dignity lies in the faith- 
fulness of its architectural detail. In the broken pediment is set a basket of flowers. The simplicity of 
the mantel garniture is in keeping with the lines of the overmantel. Miles & Greenleaf, architeets 


Photograph by Wurts Brothers 


The livable living-room affords open restful spaces and the furniture 

is so grouped us to form centers of convenicnce and comfort. But 

there are wintcr centers and summer. In this view of the living- 

room of the residence of J. 8. Schieffelin, Esq., at Monroe, N. Y. 

the centers of interest are for summer. The decoration is consistent 

in every detail from the hand-adzcd beams and brocade fringed frieze 
to the broad floor boards. B. B. Smith, architect 


Photograph by Gillies 


Nothing is more successful for the background 
of a room than wood properly paneled and fin- 
ished. It has dignity, diversity of interest and 
warmth of tonc. In the residence of William J. 
Tully, Esq., at Locust Valley, N. Y.. wood has 
been used. It gives formality to the entrancc 
and makes a perfect setting for the Gainsboro 
and the few pieces of well-selected furniture. 
Kenneth Murchison, architect 


The popularity of the Italian mode in decoration 
is unquestioned. It is sparse but comfortable, 
dignified but not too cold. Our American lives 
require backgrounds of this character. The din- 
ing-room to the right shows that mode con- 
sistently carried out in both furniture and archi- 
tectural background. It is in the residence of 
WwW. W. Lawrence, Esq., at Watch Hill, R. I., of 
which Mott B. Schmidt was the architect 


Photograph by Gillies 
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Photograph by Gillies 


The beauty about wicker, willow and reed ig that they combine so 
well with painted furniture and with mahogany and walnut in in- 
formal rooms. The living-porch above, which is in the residence of 
George E. Ide, Esq., at Locust Valley, N. Y., is informal in its green 
lattice frieze and woodwork laid directly against the white brick 
wall. Mahogany and reed in natural tone have been suecessfully 
mired, The floor is of small red tiles with fur and Indian rugs thrown 
over it. The davenports by the fire are comfortable and well placed. 
J. Gamble Rogers, architect 


Photograph by Gillies 


Dining-rooms and bedrooms require only the 
essential pieces of furniture. An erample of 
this is seen above, in the residence of C. L. 
Brokaw, Esq., at Glen Cove, L. I. The walls 
are plain, interest being given by one or two 
French prints. The curtains are simple and 
dignificd. The furniture is conducive to restful- 
ness and the lighting is so arranged as to give 
the maximum of service and effectiveness. 
Charles A. Platt, architect 


An unusual entrance hall has been ereated in 
the residence of Dwight Holbrook, Esq., at Hart- 
ford, Ct. The floor is of large flagstones laid 
irregularly in wide white bonds of cement. The 
woodwork is hand-adzed with white plaster 
panels between. Above are lights of leaded glass 
in small panes. An outside fireplace is built in 
one corner. R. F. Barker, architcct 


The English iris, above and to the left, 
is the oldest cultivated species in the 
western world. An excellent example 
of the best use of these splendid plants 
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The true Iris Germanica is purple and 
yellow, and though closely related to the 
so-called “German” hybrids, is not iden- 
tical. Hybrids above and at the right 


FLOWERS OF THE RAINBOW GODDESS 
GRACE TABS 


lris flowers last from three to six days. Cut them before the petals 


unfold, to get the fulness thereof. 


Never bunch them in vases, but arrange 


singly, with a leaf or two, in a Japanese flower holder set in a flat, shallow 


O flower is 
so happily 
named as this 
namesake of the 
rainbow goddess; 
for what but the 
rainbow’s self is 
of such color as 
the iris? Look 
carefully and for 
a long time into 
the depths of al- 
most any common 
iris flower, and 
you will see these 
colors come out 
more and more, 
as it were — see 
them glistening 
on it much as they play on the filmy sur- 
face of a great bubble. Like the rambow 
in very truth, here is a flower that shat- 
ters the shafts of light which fall upon 
it into countless tiny darts of pristine 
color, so that the entire range of the spec- 
trum’s scale plays under the vision of the 
close observer. 
That this is not true of every part of 
the flower I am perfectly willing to admit, 
but that it is true of the heart of the aver- 
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In their native land 
Japanese tris flow- 
ers attain a diam- 
eter of 12” or more 


Look long and carefully into the depths of an 
iris flower and you will see there a Wondrous 
play of rainbow colors 


bowl of water. This alone preserves the character of the flower and leaves. 


age flower I think 
there is no doubt. 
Even the com- 
monest “blue flag” 
reveals these 
treasures when 
carefully ob- 
served. And once 
you catch it, J 
warrant the iris 
will take a place 
in your thoughts 
and heart quite 
apart from all 
other flowers. 

For some rea- 
son, this rather 
large family of 
plants has been 
divided into races associated with certain 
races of human beings. We are all famil- 
iar, for example, with German iris; most 
of us have heard of Japanese iris; some 
recognize Spanish iris when they see it 
growing; to others the English iris is 
familiar; and most of us, I think, have 
heard of Florentine iris. 

Now considering that here is a family 
that practically girdles the globe in the 
north temperate zone—the greatest num- 


Iris Sibirica, tall 
and free growing, 
has been in our 
gardens a century 
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bers are found between about 33° and 40° 
north latitude—it is evident that there must 
be a great many more races represented 
than those named; and also it is evident 
that German iris and English iris cannot 
come from either of those countries. So 
this system of classification is somewhat 
out of point, as it were. 


Tue Iris VARIETIES 


As a matter of fact, there is just one iris 
entitled to be called German iris: Iris Ger- 
manica, so named by its official sponsors 
long ago. It is native to central and south- 
ern Europe, blooms usually 
in May, is purple with yel- 
low beard, and is not the 
parent of the great mass of 
hybrids which pass gener- 
ically as “German” iris. 
These are closely related to 
it, it is true, through a par- 
entage of allied species; - 
but Jris Germanica itself 
has but few varieties, be- 
ing a reluctant seeder and 
therefore not a promising 
species for the hybridizer. 

The lovely Florentine 
iris is usually one of the 
parents of the so-called 
Germanica hybrids. It is 
Iris Florentina, the earliest 
flowering of the tall and 
showy kinds, with large 
flowers of a gleaming grey- 
ish white over which the 
color I have already men- 
tioned plays remarkably. 
The orris root of the chem- 
ist is the root of this spe- 
cies; and flowers and root 
both have the delightful, 
refreshing odor. This is 
also native to central and 
southern Europe, and a 
near relative of Iris Ger- 
manica. A natural pure 
white variety of the species 
is found in Spain and the 
Island of Cyprus, and is 
distinguished by the varie- 
tal name albicans. Both 
the species and the variety 
are lovely. 


Perhaps the most strik- 
ing difference between the 


ern Russia, with deeper coloring generally, 
the outer segments of the flower, or “falls,” 
being «richest, warmest brown like old port 
wine, while the inner segments, called the 
“standards,” are bright yellow veined with 
the darker shades. Onee fixed in the mind, 
these species will nearly always reveal 
themselves in their hybrid offspring. 

With the Japanese iris we take up a 
totally different race—as different as these 
people of the Orient from whose land they 
come are different from the people of the 
western world. The plants form strong 


clumps, but the leaves are thinner and 
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enormous, and a month later in bloom than 
all other irises which we have, 

This species is Iris Kaempferi, or Iris 
levigata—the names are synonyms—native 
to Japan and the eastern portion of 
Siberia. The first plants were brought 
from the Orient to Ghent away back in 
1857 ; but for some reason, popular interest 
in them has only recently seemed to 
awaken. In the beginning, of course, only 
the hybrids produced by the wizards of 
Japan were available; but western grow- 
ers have taken a hand and developed 
some lovely varieties. All from Japan 
are supposed to be vari- 
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few true Germanica hy- 
brids and the Florentina 
hybrids is the fragrance of 
the latter, and the lack of 
scent of the former. Still 
another fragrant species is 
the Juno iris (Iris pallida), 
usually violet in color and 
closely resembling Ger- 
manica, save for the scent and the later 
flowering period. It blooms about a month 
later, or along in June. The variety speci- 
osa of this is lovely, with light blue flowers 
borne on long stems. 

The commonest iris of our gardens gen- 
erally, then, is of the so-called German 
strain, but properly Florentine or Italian. 
The yellows and browns have been intro- 
duced through crossing with Iris flavescens 
or Iris variegata, or perhaps both. The 
first comes from the Caucasus and has 
bright light yellow flowers raised on long 
stems, showing darker yellow bearding; 
and the second is from Turkey and south- 
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All irises should be naturalized, which in f 
this connection does not imply “wild” plant- Í 
ing. These two forms of Spanish iris suggest | 
the considerable range of color obtainable 


ations of the one species, 
bred by careful selection 
rather than by crossing, 
but the European grow- 
ers have hybridized lævi- 
gata with setosa (which 
is also a Japanese species). 


ENGLISH IRIS AND OTHERS 


The species which we 
call English iris (/ris 
xiphoides) is said to be the 
longest of any in cultiva- 
tion, in the western world. 
It came originally from the 
Pyrenees Mountains, and 
differs from the species 
already discussed in being 
a bulbous-rooted plant. The 
Spanish iris is also bulbous 
rooted, and there are nu- 
merous others belonging to 
this division which are not 
generally cultivated. These 
are offered in the fall usu- 
ally along with other bulbs, 
for fall planting. They are 
perfectly hardy and will 
multiply rapidly when once 
established. Certainly no 
one ought to be without 
them, for there is no more 
graceful flower in the en- 
tire family than these two. 
I couple them, for they are 
closely allied and very 
much alike, although the 
Spanish iris shows greater 
color variety and contrast. 
This blooms earlier than 
the English, and is more 
delicate in flower and leaf. 
Its proper name is Iris 
xiphium; but dealers list it 
as Iris Hispanica, while the 
other so-called English iris 
is sometimes dubbed Jris 
Anglica, In ordering it is 
well to remember this, for 
otherwise a catalog may not 


longer’ and therefore more grass-like than 
those of the sorts just considered. The 
color of the flowers never gets away from 
white, blue or purple, though wonderful 
combinations of these exist and gradations 
of color almost unbelievable; and the flow- 
ers themselves are immense, flat-topped 
things, hardly recognizable as iris the first 
time seen, save that there is of course a 
marked family likeness. 

In the gardens of their native land they 
not infrequently attain a diameter of 12”; 
and though they do not equal this here, 
owing perhaps to our devoting less careful 
attention to their care and feeding, they are 


seem to offer either one, 
though both may be available. 

A rather recent development in the 
hybrid world is Iris interregna, a cross 
between a dwarf form—really between a 
hybrid of this dwarf form—and Iris Ger- 
manica. The results of this crossing bloom 
earlier than the ordinary German iris, for 
dris pumila, the other parent, is a sturdy 
little early blooming species of great merit 
and hardiness. Sometimes its flowers are 
purple and sometimes they take a notion to 
be yellow ; and there are varieties which are 
white and deep purple and a true sky blue. 
This last, indeed, is one of the really 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Altman & Co., Decorators 


The room above was created in the residence of 
J. J. Twohey, Esq., at Sutton Manor, New 
Rochelle, New York. Rough-hewn chestnut 
stained a deep brown was used for the timber 
work. Where necessary, the walls were filled in 
with wall board, painted with a rough plaster 
preparation and sprayed with a mizture of Van- 
dyke brown, Sienna and mucilage to give the 
necessary antique effect. Curtains are printed 
linen of a grapevine pattern. The radiator is 
covered with draw curtains and made to simu- 
late a bookcase. Furniture and ship lanterns 
are in keeping with the spirit of the room 


We 


COMPROMISING 
WITH THE EAVES 


Five Schemes for Attic Rooms 
Executed by 
H. BERESFORD STANTON 


Compare the construction sketch above and the 
floor plan, They tell the whole story of the 
man's den to the left. Hand-adzed timbers or . 
boxzwork to simulate timber divide the room 
into a workshop, an inglenook and the larger 
floor space. Curtains can be drawn across the 
door of the workshop and the room made snug 
for entertaining. The furniture can readily be 
procured in any shop at reasonable prices 


April, 19017 
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The solution above compromises with an ugly wedge in the 
roof. Timber work and wall board form the frame for a 
lounge and book shelves. The curtained space above hides 
smaller discards. The space below the cushioned lounge is 
a locker. The glass door on the right conceals pigeon holes 
or a cellarette. An old chair in a cretonne cover gives a spot 
of color. The rug can be of fibre and the furniture is such as 
any housc or shop provides. 


Below is an ordinary attic room created without timber 

work, The walls are stcnciled into panels and the same 

design is repeated in the curtains and edge of rug. A lively 

color convbination—-green and purple, yellow and blue—wilt 

add interest. The walls can be painted and the floor stained. 

The furniture should be simple and comfortable. Mission 
pieces could go well in such a room 


A 


Above is another solution for the type of room shown 
opposite, The room is encirelcd with a bookshelf. In 
one corner an imaginary fireplace has been created 
around a gas or electric stove by curtains and a va- 
lance. The sane fabric is used in curtaining. A 
striking color cffect could be obtained by painting the 
floor a dull red and using rush colored mats, The walls 
can be rush color, the cciling and the space above 
Shelves a lightcr tone, and the seats and shclves 
upholstered and painted in red. Such furniture as 
the room requires represents but a small outlay 
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50 House & Garden 


Problem 2, an evergreen planting, 
illustrates a good combined arrange- 
ment of coniferous and broad-leaved 


Problem 1 may be taken as one type 
of foundation planting where for- 
mality is called for by the architec- 


ture of the house. The plan is at the sorts. Bulbs may face this if de- 
right, and the key to it is shown sired. Below, and to the left, are 
directly below key and plan 
x A. 
şi {é 
ene L 
Pran Ne I i 3 


PLANTING LIST FOR PROBLEM 1 PLANTING LIST FOR PROBLEM 2 


Cost 
$8.00 


Size 
4-415’ 


Best stock, Best stock 
large sizes but smaller f» 
Price Ht. Price 


F f Quantity 
Thuya occidentalis, common 


uantit t 
Q z American arborvitae ... 


5 plants 


Thuya occidentalis, 
common American 


arborvitae. 


Of varions heights, 
used as accents. 


Thuya occidentalis 
Thuya occidentalis 
Thuya occidentalis 


var. Wereana, Si- 
berian arborvitae.. 


2 plants 7-8” 


5-0 
3A 


3 plants 
1 plant 


2 plants 3’-3%4’ 


$10.00 


8.25 
1.25 


5.50 


5°.6" 


4'.4y4! 
2%4'-3' 


114’-2’ 


$5.50 


5.25 
80 


1.50 


Thuya occidentalis var. 


Wa- 
reana, Siberian arborvitae... 4 plants 


Retinospora filifera, thread- 

branched Japanese cypress... 

Pendulous, bright green, 
tbread-like branches. 


2 plants 


Retinospora plumosa (Chamae- 
cyparis pisifera var. plumosa), 


Japanese cypress 6 plants 


234’-3’ 


2%4’-3’ 


13-2" 


8.00 


5.00 


More spreading 
than the above. : 
Nisa holds’ color Pinus montana var. mughus, 
better, not turn- Mugbo pine 9 plants 1’-1%’ 
ing brown. A i 
4 é Rbedodendron hybrid, album 
Tuos hae glib Seave in Fear mica ee white hybrid one Poe 
var. globasa, Globe lodendron ant: 2” 
arhorvitae 1 plant 37-314" Plan Nez ra p 3 eG 
Large specimen Rb i 
ododendron hybrid, Boule 
ioed as aN at S I X SC H E M E S de Neige, dwarf white hybrid 
ner of house. F O R T H E rhododendron 9 plants 17-1%’ 9.00 
TEES pecdepians TE E M $56.17 
. glo b 
Sun aA 1 fed round Pao F O U N D ATI ON Bulbs which might be used among the evergreens 
masses at front of 
planting. Tulipa Kaufmanniana . 25 bulbs $2.12 
i B. O R D E R bey tulip, tall creamy white 
ae var. 3 ie pee pe appearing 
capi i 
gea E oo) cd oa ELIZABETH LEONARD eee oF Ari 
Very dark een, : ; 
ece iie onviger: STRANG Tulipa carinata rubra ....... 25 bulbs 


fectly hardy up- 


tight variety in 
the Northern 
States. 


Taxus cuspidata var. 


capitata 


Juniperus Sabina, 
compact Savin ju- 
niper 
low, semi- 
fine dark 
green. Contrast 
well with, the 
globe arborvitacs 
in foreground. 


Ilex crenata, Japa- 
nese holly ocr- 
Dense growth re- 
sembling box, but 
entirely hardy. 


Hedera helix, Eng- 
lish ivy 


2 plants 314’-4’ 


17 plants 1%4'-2’ 


14 plants 2'-2%' 


- 50 plants 1 yr. 


2-214” 


17-144’ 


15”-18” 


3,50 


8.00 


10.05 


CERTAIN amount of 

planting is necessary 
around the base of the 
house in order to soften the 
harsh lines and temper the 
architecture with the sur- 
rounding landscape, and to 
convey to the owner and 
the beholder alike that feel- 
ing of comfort and repose 
which is essential to a full 
appreciation of life. No 
other type of planting must 
bear such close inspection ; 
yet, despite that fact, the 
majority are ill-conceived 
and unprepossessing. 


Dark crimson, center of petal 


havi ng an apple green 
la 


stripe. y. 


Tulipa viridiflora 25 bulbs 
Called “the green tulip.” 
reen edged creamy yellow. 
Man These three unusual 
tulip species are especially 
effective among evergreens. 


Narcissus poeticus var. recur- 

vus 

Pheasant’s eye narcissus, white 
with red or orange eye. Late 
May. A well-known favor- 
ite. » 


12 bulbs 


Lilium speciosum : 12 bulbs 
Japanese lily, tall, pink or 


white, August. 


April, 


1917 


The solution of Problem 3 depends 
on the right use of flowering shrubs. 
Climbing roses are also used, and 
a few well chosen tulips for early 
bloom. 


Key and plan below and to 
the right 


Seat m Pier 
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PLANTING LIST FOR PROBLEM 3 


Quantity size Cost 
1. Berberis Thunbergii, Japanese 


barberry A.o a AA o a s 4 18 plants 14-27 $3.75 
2. Deutzia Lemainei Lemoine’s 
e e Gear aT 10 plants 3-4 250 


Spiraea Van Hantteii, Van 

PEC SuSpITea. fe. sels eae ana 8 plants 3-4" 235 
Medinm size, droopin 

branches. nantities o 

wbite flowers, May or June. 
4. Hydrangea arbarescens var. 
alba grandifara. Hills of Snow. 4 plants 2-3" 1.40 
Snowball hydrangea. Large 

wbite flowers until August. 


5. Forsythia fortunei Golden Bell. 3 plants 4-5” 1.50 
Golden flowers in early spring. 
6. Evonymus alatus, Winged 
evonymns ...... [otters oe aeeteiscs 5 plants 3A 3.00 
2 specimens 4'-5%4' 3.00 


Branches covered witb corky 
bark. Autumn foliage of rose 
color, and pendant red fruits, 

7. Viburnum cassinoides, Withe 


wn 


eee eee Ay ee plants 3-4’ 375 
White flowers in June, fol- 

lowed by most attractive 

frnit — yellow, orange and 

dark blue in the same cluster, 

bluish bloom. Medium size, 

8. Viburnum acerifalium, Maple- è 
leaved viburnum ...........- 2 plants 1-2" 40 
Flat clusters of white flowers 

in spring. Dark berries in 
autumn, Foliage turns pink 
and cream color. 

9. Viburnum tomentasum var. pli- 
catum, Japanese snowball .... 
White flowers in summer. 

Dark green thick foliage, 
dark bronze color in antumn. 
A little tender. 


10. Buddieia variabilis var. mag- 
nifica, summer lilac .......... 14 plants 2°-3' 4.20 
The best variety. Flowers in 

long tassels ‘of deep lilac 
purple. Midsummer to frost. 

11. Climbing roses: 

Tausendschon, large flowers, 
semi-donble, pale pink, in 
elitetérs ©. 0.5 <3 Ab Goo ae e e iS 

Silver Moon, very large flow- 
ers, buds creamy yellow, open- 
ing white, yellow stamens.. 

Shower of Gold, coppery gold, 
Wichuraiana type, smaller 
flowers than above.......+.. 


4 plants 2? 1.60 


m 


plant 35 


æ 


plant 75 


= 


plant -50 
$29.05 


12. Darwin tulips: 


Edmee, vivid cherry rose..... 25 bulbs $1.50 
Reverend Ewbank, lavender 
volet se aes oS. cs ee ere 25 bulbs 1.00 


Moonlight, soft canary yellow 10 bulbs 85 


rw or 


rz 
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Plan Heg i 


Some common mistakes 
are: overcrowding; lack of 
consideration for the indi- 
vidual form of the plants, 
and their inharmonious 
choice in regard to environ- 
ment or to the type of 


building which they are in- ° 


tended to set off. 

Next to no planting at 
all the worst effect is gained 
by too much. Some places 
which have been planted 
for immediate effect suffer 
from overcrowding after a 
few years and need the re- 
moval or at least thinning 
of some of the plants. In 
this instance the mainte- 
nance and not the original 
plan is at fault. However, 
many people have no idea 
of what foundation plant- 
ing should look like. It is 
a mistake to engulf a house 
in billows of planting, from 
which it rises like a boat- 
house amid billows of 
spume; nor desirable to 
surround it with formal 
hedge-like lines of shrubs. 
In some places the founda- 
tions should be visible, and 
the height of the planting 
should bear a definite rela- 

(Continued on page 70) 


6. Philadelphus 
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Ivy is often wrongly used, with con- 

sequent incongruous effects. Here 

in Problem 4, however, the Boston. 

vartety is entirely in keeping with 

the architecture and surroundings, 
Key and plan below 


PLANTING LIST FOR PROBLEM 4 


Quantity Size Cost 


1. Pseudatsuga Dauglasi, Don- 
glas spruce .......0..0205 
Used at ends of planting 

masses to form screen. 


Š: 
7 plants y $14.00 
¥ 


2. Burns sempervirens, Tree 
box, sheared to ball form.. 


2 plants 1%’ high 
1% spread 6.00 


Formal aecents each side of 
entrance path. 


3 Ilex opaca, American bolly 3 plants z 4.50 
Very handsome, hardy as 

far north as Massacħn- 

setts. Only small speci- 

mens desirable in this 

location. 


1 plant 3'4 


5. Berberis Thunbergii, Japa- 
nese barberry ........... 10 plants 234-3” bushy 3.00 


grandifiarns, 
Large-flowered mock orange 6 plants 47-5" 2.50 
Tall shrub for screening 

service at sides. Form 

background for spruces. 


7. Viburnum apulus, ligh 
bush cranberry ........ 1. 2 plants y .50 
White flowers in summer, 

followed by fronit of vivid 

red. 


Spiraea Van Houtteii, Van 


Hontte’s spirea .......... 7 plants 3-4’ 2.75 


9. Viburnum Carlesit, low vie . 
urn A aes ee scree ceo cise 6 plants 114'-2* 3.00 
A new and very choice vari- 

ety, with heads of white 

fragrant flowers tinted 

rose; bushy habit and ex- 

cellent in every way. 


Flawers in frant of shrubs 


10. Thermapsis Caraliniana. ... 

Clover-like leaves, yellow 
pea-like flowers in June 
and July. Robust grower 
and desirable. 


Peony, Dnchesse de Ne- 
mours. Sulphur white dou- 
IGE peony HN... sc) ates ate is 2 plants 50 


3 plants $.45 


12. Clematis paniculata, Japa- 
nese Virgin’s Bower....... 
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The soil should be well prepared in advance Then set in the plant, taking care not to put The strawberry bed, or rather, the plants, 
of transplanting time. A good sized trowel it so deep that its crown is even partly cov- must be snugly “tucked in.” This is very es- 
is convenient for digging the holes ered with earth sential to best results later on 


Strong as is the nlant’s tendency to spread 
it must be controlled by removing the run- 
ners. Good cultivation is also required 


The summer mulch of straw goes under 
the fruit clusters, which are lifted to ad- 
mit its being placed in position 


Without a proper mulch, the berries ere 
apt to gather particles of earth, spattered 
over them during rain storms 


A Year-round Photographic 
Study of Plant Manners 
and Customs 


By WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


HOW THE STRAW- 
BERRY ‘kes 
IT TH ROSURC HI 


Cae i ks Stele — 


T TT NN „a A 
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bs 1 
$ . | You can go through the 
e. E bed from time to time, 
= looking for the plant run- 
ners and removing them 


And in the fall comes the regular winter mulch, Here is what you get if you Even in winter home-grown strawberries are 
to prevent the destructive heaving of the ground follow the year’s work con- entirely possible if you have a greenhouse in 
during temperature changes Sistently which to grow and ripen them 
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The Sleeping, Beautifying 
and Boudoir Groups 


HE furniture of a bedroom may 

be divided into three groups: the 
sleeping group, the beautifying group 
and the boudoir group. 

The sleeping group consists of the 
bed or beds and night stand, and pos- 
sibly some sort of a screen. 

Beds, to be sure, seem no longer 
beds, so diverse are their classes. 
There are twin beds, day beds, daven- 
ports and convertible couches. Head 
boards have gone out. Now one buys 
two footboards and makes a day bed 
by stacking the frame with pillows. 
An old-fashioned bed with heavy white 
pique spread and starched pillow 
shams is such a curiosity 
that one asks to be taken 
upstairs and shown it. 
But, however attractive 
have become the modern 
painted beds with cretonne 
or taffeta covers, one must 
regret the passing of the 
comfortable — although 
ponderous—A merican 
walnut, heavy with orna- 
ment and stiff with starch. 
They were beds that were 
beds. Fortunately, the real 
four posters with valances 
of glazed chintz or fringed 
white seersucker and 
feather mattresses have 
never been entirely ousted 
from country houses. 
They still remain to keep 
us warm on wintry nights. 


Diverse Day Beps 
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The sleeping group consists of the bed or beds 


with a night stand and possibly a screen 


Mrs. Lorraine Windsor, Decorator 


Day beds are excellent 
where one wishes to use a 
bedroom as a sitting-room, 
for while the day bed 
serves the same purpose 
as a bed, it looks more like 
a couch. Made of wood, 
painted and striped, they 
may be covered with a 
pretty cretonne and silk 
cushions of the color one 
wishes to bring out in a 
room. An iron bed—using 
two foot boards—may be 
painted and decorated and 
made to look most charm- 
ing. Besides, no one will 
suspect its humble origin. 

In one room I know of 
—a room that had also to 
serve as sitting-room— 
was a very interesting 4’ 
day bed. The bed had 
low wooden ends, and 
from the middle of each 
ran a flat slat. Against 
this slat on either side 
were placed cushions. 
Drawn before the fire one 
could either face the fire 
or the room. At night the 
slat was removed, leaving 
the full bed, 4’ wide. 

A most charming pair 


Mrs. Loraine Windsor, Decorator 
Here beautifying and boudoir groups are combined. The dressing table and the 
desk constituting the respective centcrs. 
with gold satin and gauze draperies, amethyst rug and damask upholstery 


In every bedroom should be at least one comfortable lounge chair. 


Dutch marquetry furniture ts uscd 
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FURNISHING 
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of twin beds was made of beech, well 
stained and rubbed down to resemble 
Italian walnut. The lines were simple 
and straight, the head and foot boards 
being of equal height and open. In the 
middle of each was a flat simple urn 
motif, gilded. The covers were of 
turquoise blue taffeta piped with deep 
rich yellow. An oblong strip of the 
taffeta covered the flat pillows, and at 
each corner was a blue and gold tassel 
that kept the cover taut and straight. 
Over the windows was a deep ruffled 
valance and from them hung deep 
cream net curtains. The beds were 
the interesting note of the room. 

In another room an un- 
usual day bed was done in 
old ivory with tiny lines 
of robin’s egg blue. The 
head and foot boards 
rounded back in an inter- 
esting fashion. An Eng- 
lish block print was used 
for covering. This was 
repeated at the windows. 
The thin ivory under-cur- 
tains had a ruffle of picot 
edged with blue ribbon the 
same tone as the day bed 
striping. The carpet and 
upholstery were rose. 

It is always unfortunate 
when a bed has to be 
placed at an angle, par- 
ticularly when it sticks 
out into the room. In a 
room with many doors 
and windows this arrange- 
ment almost seems a 


That and necessity. If, however, 


the chaise longuc and the dressing table constitute the necessary furniture of one o the doors or 
the beautifying group 


windows is unnecessary, 
we can place the bed cross- 
wise in front of the open- 
ing and proceed to create 
a draped bed. 


Tie Drarep Bep 


First hang some soft 
material, sateen or silk, in 
straight folds from the top 
of the trim to the base- 
board, gathering it on a 
rod top and bottom to 
hold it taut and in very 
straight folds. This back- 
ground should cover the 
entire trim. If the open- 
ing is not as wide as the 
bed, extend the back- 
ground to the required 
width. Fasten a 6” valance 
board out from the top of 
the trim and from this 
hang a straight ruffled or 
shaped fitted valance. If 
one does not wish to use 
a valance board, one can 
use a rod with a 4” or 5” 
projection and hang the 
valance from this. A 
second rod will have to be 
(Continued on page 78) 


A new system of interlocking mow 
wall board panels reduces the possibility 
of buckling to a minimum 


THE PANELED WALL. 


A a board, an interior finish at 
once simple, useful, effective and 
economical, has gained great popularity. 
Yet, despite its many advantages, results 
from its use have frequently been unsat- 
isfactory because of its tendency to ex- 
pand and contract, as well as the struc- 
tural difficulties sometimes encountered. 
To remedy these defects and to simplify 
installation, a new type of flange 
moulding has been devised. 

This moulding consists of a flat 
foundation piece grooved into which 
the wall board fits, and two locking 
strips that complete: the decorative 
moulding around the panel. Head- 
ers and furring strips are not re- 
quired for the installation—although 
they assist—and_nailing is reduced 
to a minimum. Expansion and con- 
traction are automatically provided 
for by the groove so that there is 
no occasion for the board buckling. 

A number of designs in the 
moulding assure the proper styles 
for period rooms. Stock lengths 
come 10’, 12’, 14’ and 16 in yellow 
pine. Other designs are in oak, 
gum, birch and mahogany. 


A WAT ss Aare 


NLY opera stars and chorus 
girls can afford to have their 
jewelry stolen. The rest of us folks 
forego the publicity and see that our 
jewels are safe at night. The book- 
case method is a bit antiquated, and 
if you hide your jewelry beneath the 
mattress you are sure to forget it. 
The only safe method is to put the 
jewels in a safe. mr 
For the convenience of those who 
do not possess a large portable safe, 
there is devised the little wall safe 
illustrated in the center of this page. 
The heavy metal box, built into the 
wall, becomes a part of the structure. 
A strong steel door with a depend- 
able combination lock will make even 
the most persistent burglar change 
his mind. 


HOUSE 


secure, 
easter. 7 
If you have the gentus 
member that an idea i 
that the Editor can be a j 

Fourth Avenue, New York City 


With your jewels in a 
down to pleasant dreams, as 
Ruffics will do shortly 


You put the food in the electrical, 
clock—and go off to play bridge. At the pre-d 


C O NA_LE‘N TENE 
DEVICES FOR THE 


Every day some genius is devising new 
methods and new articles that make life more 
the home more comfortoble and labor 
This page is devoted to such ideas. 
for such devices, re- 
s worth a dollar and 
ddressed at 445 


wall safe, you can tie 
the Lady of the 


fireless cooker, set the 
etermined time, 


the clock stops the current and the heat does the rest 
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The heat can be kept at a livable level by a 
little machine attached to the radiator and 
concealed by the radiator box 


STATIC TEMPERATURE 


EATING apparatus has almost be- 
come human when it can adjust the 
temperature of a room of its own accord. 
The boxed-in radiator above looks totally 
incapable of sensitive reaction, yet the 
machinery concealed in one end does even 
that. A volatile liquid, held in an hermet- 
ically sealed drum, expands or contracts 
upon the least variation of temperature, 
imparting movement to levers which 
open or close the shutters of the 
grill. Any degree of temperature 
between 60° and 80° is easily regu- 
lated and the room is kept at that 
exact static point desired. All the 
heat which is given out is used for 
the actual heating of the room. 
This attachment may be applied to 
a radiator already in place. It con- 
sists of the machinery described 
above and the radiator case. When 
bought new as a unit, the device 
costs complete from $36 for a 12” 
to 17” radiator up to $68 for the 
84” to 96”. size. In its lines, the 
cover for the radiator has decorative 
value that enhances the beauty of 
the room. 


FLAMELESS COOKING 


MERICAN housewives have 
long since become accustomed 
to the advantages of fireless cook- 
ing. To the left is an electrical 
device that further reduces labor. ` 
You put the meat or food in. the 
cooking compartment and turn on 
the current. Then set the automatic 
clock to the time required. At the 
expiration of the predetermined time 
the heat will be shut off automat- 
ically by the clock, but the cooking 
goes right on because the imprisoned 
heat contained in the cooker cooks 
the food. Aluminum semi-circular 
containers enable you to cook two 
or more foods with the same heat 
at one time, and the beauty of this 
arrangement is that you do not have 
to stand around watching. Complete, 
$25; without clock, $19.75. 


When setting shrubs. 
firm the soit down well 
totth your heel and wa- 
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Just as the bids begin 
to swelt is the time to 
graft fruit trees 
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THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR 


low, 


Palm Sunday. 


1, Lawns must be 
attended to, any new 
pieces seeded down and 
necessary sodding done, 
Don’t neglect to roll 
the lawn. A little bone 
meal applied now will 
work wonders in a good 
stand later on. 


2. Seeds can now he 
sown of all the hardy 
types of vegetables, 
such as onions, spinach, 
salsify, turnip radish, 
parsley, peas, beets, car- 
rots, parsnip, lettuce 
and Swiss chard. Kee 
all those that last all 
season to one side. 


3. New plants of 


rhubarb, horseradish, 
asparagus, Jerusalem 
articboke, chives, etc. 
can be set out. Old 


beds of rhubarb should 
be lifted and divided, 
the ground thoraughly 
enriched with manure 
and tbe plants reset. 


4. Start hardening 
off in the greenhouse or 
cold-frame all the vege- 
table seedlings which 
were started indoors, 
such as lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, etc.; also 
all the flower seedlings 
like asters, balsams an 
sweet peas. 


5. All hardy hard- 
wooded a! plants 
that have been forced in 
the greenhouse can be 
planted out in a good, 
rich, well prepared bor- 
der. These plants can 
be forced again after 
two seasons out-of- 
doors. 


6. Good Friday, Sir 
Henry Irving born, 1838. 

All planting of new 
stock and the trans- 
planting of trees and 
shrubs must be finished. 
Don’t neglect to plant 
some peaches, apples, 
pears, raspberries, etc. 


7. Set out a straw- 
berry bed now. Use 
plenty of manure, dig 
the ground deep, plant 
good varicties, cultivate 
frequently, and kee 
the runners picked. 
Thus you will have 
good frnit. See page 52 
of this issue. 


For medittm 
size seeds, use 
the edge of a 
draw hoe to 
make the row 


Easter Sunday. 

8. By planting pota- 
toes early, you can 
usually avoid damage 
from the aummer 
drought. Use good fer- 
tilizer, soak the seed in 
formaldehyde, and keep 
the soil well cultivated 
with a harrow until the 
sprouts show. 


9. All borders should 
be dug by tbis time. 
Rose eds, perennial 
borders, shrubberv 
lantings, etc., should 
ave the mulch turned 
under, Put a_ liberal 
top-dressin of bone 
meal on the roses for 
best results. 


10. It is safe to aow 
in the garden now all 
the more hardy types of 
flowers, such as sca- 
biosa, pansies, sweet 
peas, ete. This is for 
those who bave not a 
greenhouse where the 
plants can be started 
early. 


General Booth born, 
1829. 


li. All perennial 
plantings that are to 
e changed must be at- 
tended to at once. 
Don’t be afraid to dig 
up and divide those 
that are advanced in 
growth; frequent water- 
ing will help them. 


12, Tt is advisable 
to shade flowers in the 
greenhouse at this sea- 
son of the year in 
order to prevent their 
bleaching out—a_ slat 
trellis will answer. 
Colored flowers, par- 
ticularly carnations, 
require this shading. 


13. This is positively 
the last call for spray- 
ing: very shortly the 
buds will burst, and it 
will then be too late. 
Carefully look over 
our fruit trees, roses, 
apan quince, evanymus 
and other plants. 


President Lincoin shot, 


J] : 

14. Place in frames 
for the summer all the 
plants in pots that you 
are preparing for next 
winter in the green- 
house, such as cycla- 
men, primula, antirrhi- 
num, ete. 


Titanic disaster, 1912. 

15. Cuttings of all 
types of chrysanthe- 
mums should be made 
now., Don't neglect to 
put in quantities of the 
single types, as they are 
very useful for cut 
flower work. Pot the 
cuttings as soon as 
rooted, 


16. Start to get the 
ground ready for farm 
crops. It should be 
ploughed and manure 
turned under. If the 
soil is bard use a sub- 
soil plow. Bear in 
mind that the deeper 
you work the better the 
results, 


Benjamin Franklin 
died, 1790. 

17, Start using weed 
killer on walks and 
gutters and in other 
places where it is not 
practical to scuffle. All 
round that cannot he 
ug up should also be 
scuffed. 


San Francisco Earth- 
quake, 1906. 

18. Don't neglect to 
stake and wire all new- 
ly set out trees to pre- 
vent swaying and loos- 
ening the roots. Cov- 
ering the trunks with 
straw or burlap will 
also help them recover 
from transplanting. 


19. Start planting 


hardy bulbous plants 
such as gladioli, tri- 
toma, montbretia, lily- 


of-the-valley, ete. Glad- 
ioli and montbretias 
should be set out at in- 
tervals so that they will 
give continuous flowers. 


20. If you haven’t 
any melon frames, 
order some now. Make 
good, rich holes, using 
plenty of sod and, man- 
ure, and set the frames 
over the hill in order 
to warm the soil thor- 
oughly before sowing. 


2). If your root 
crops such aa onion, 
radish and turnips are 
bothered with maggots, 


grubs, etc., give the 
round a good top- 
ressing wit soot or 


air slacked lime. Scat- 
ter it directly on the 
seed drills. 


Pi Hand work is 

“tn the way to keep s 
PIA the rows free E apa 

Si from the per- PE 
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On wet days 
the tree trunks 
ean be cleaned 
with a stiff 

bristle brush 


Newly planted 
trees shoutd 
have thetr 
trunks covered 
with burlap or 


Wide drills are 
best made with 
a draw hoe, 
the blade be- 
ing held flat 


One operation 
covers 
seeds and firms 
the soit prop- 
erly over them 


straw 


22, Start cutting 
grass early; there is 
nothing gained by put- 
ting it off. Don't let it 


graw until it is so, long ” 


that yon have to rake 
the cut grass off the 
lawn; make a practice 
of cutting once a week, 
for the sake of appear- 
ance and success, 


23. Suceessive sow- 
ings must be made of 
peas, beets, carrots, 
radishes, pa a og let- 
tuce and spinach. It is 
advisable to sow these 


vegetables in small 
quantities at frequent 
intervals. 


24. If properly 
“hardened off,” the 
more hardy types of 
vegetable seedlings 
started inside can he 
set out now, including 
cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuce, ete. H you 
have no greenhouse, 
you can buy plants. 


25. Carnations can 
now be planted out in 
the field if the season is 
advanced. Be sure that 


the soil is well pre- 
pared and cultivate fre- 
quently. Keep the 


plants well 1 
apra occasionally with 
Bordeaux mixture. 


pinched and 


26. Make ee a oe 
ments to spray the 
fruit trees in flower 
with arsenate of lead. 
Do this as soon as the 
petals fall; if you spray 
when in full flower you 
may kill same bees 
which are a great aid 
to fruit. 


27. It is now safe to 
plant seeds of any kind 
of flowers. We rarely 
have frost after this 
date, and im mast cascs 
it takes from a week to 
ten days for the seed to 
germinate. An carly 
start is worth consider- 
ing. 


28. Don't put off 
thinning out thase vege- 
tables that require it. 
Hill the peas hefore 
they are damaged and 
stake them, and culti- 
vate the ground be- 
tween the rows at least 
once a week ta prevent 
its baking, 


the 


Aart Kal Fourth Month 


Keep your fruit 
trees headed 
so that 
you ean work 
them eomfort- 
ably without 
having to elimb 
about 


29, If your ` aspara- 
‘gus is short the crowns 
are ‘too near the aur- 


face. Ifill up the row, 
covering with aix or 
eight inches of earth. 


If the grubs are botn- 
ering the shoots, turn 
phd vd chickens in the 
ed; they will clean the 
grubs out. 


30. Warm vegetables 
auch as pumpkin, 
squash, cucumber, lima 
beans, atring beans, 
okra, carn, water mel- 
ons, etc., may be sown 
now, yau have a 
continual wet spell, 
postpone sowing this 
class of plants for a day 
or two. 


For winter's rains and 
ruins are over, 

And all the season of 
snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover 
and lover, 

The light that loses, 
the night that wins; 
And time remember'd 
is grief forgotten, 
And frosts ore slain 
and flowers begot- 
ten, 
in green under- 
wood and cover 
Blossom by blossom 
the spring begins. 


The full streams feed 
on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel 
a fleeting foot, 
The faint fresh flame 
o the young year 
ushes 
From lIcaf to flower 
ond flower to fruit; 
And frut ond leaf are 
as gold and fire, 
And the oat ts heard 
above the lyre, 
And the hooféd heel of 
a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at 
the chestnut-roct. 
—Swinburne. 


And 


This Kalendar of the 
gardener’s labore fs 
almed as a reminder 
for undertaking all hie 
tasks in season. lt is 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
its service should ba 
available for the whole 
country Jf it he re- 
membered that for 
every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there is a difference of 
from fiva to seven 
days later or earlier in 
performing garden ap- 
erations. rw dates 
given are, of course, 
for an averaga season, 
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furnishing o 


you by 


Unusual china makes a great 
deal of difference to the ap- 
pearance of the country house 
table. This hand-painted place 
plate is in delicate colorings 
with variegated flowers in soft 
tones. The border is formed by 
two lines of dark green. $2.50 


ON ES: 


Because of its bold, gay coloring, this 
tea or coffee set recommends itself for 
the country house. It consists of a 
large plate tray, tea pot, sugar bowl 
and creamer, Tray has upturned edges 
and is 10” wide. Teapot, 7” high and 
3” wide. It comes complete for $22 


Arm chair, natural willow, 


A summer tca grouping. 
$16. Cushion, $3. Tea wegon, 28” by 18” by 29” high, $23. 


Staincd any color for $1.25. Rubber tires, removabie 

glass tray. Slightly plainer, $16. Cretonne behind hand 

blocked—large blue and lavender flowers; birds in pink, 
black, yellow, mahogany, 50” wide, $3.75 a yard 


f that summer house. T À 
these unusual articles with that end in view. If 
urchasing them, or if you would know the names of the 
Shops where they are sold, write the Shopping Service, 445 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 


ee tal 


Spring comes when we begin to think of tt, when we plan for the 
pray The shoppers have: gathered 


Le = 
Here’s a candle to 
light you to bed—on 
an’ antique design 
candle stick, 12%” 
high, of Deruta ware, 
which comes for $7.50 
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they can serve 


Among these hand-painted 
pieces of Slavonic work is one 
that will serve perfectiy for a 
cake plate. On the center 
background of dark blue are 
gay colored flowers and a bird. 
The border is conventional 
with a narrow blue rim. $7 


Picture it hanging from the rough- 
hewn rafter of a summer camp or a 
seashore bungalow, this four light, 
wrought tron candle holder. Its sim- 
plicity of design is quite one of its 
charms. It measures 15” high and 21” 
across and costs the small sum of $6 


The arm chair is guaranteed to be comfortable. Of 

mahogany with antique finish, 34” high, $23. Table 

of same wood, dull finish, 24” high, top 181%" wide, 

$22. The cretonne is cotton in lovely antique coloring. 

Background is dull, and the pomegranate design is in 
soft pink and grey, 31” wide; $1.25 a yard 
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Imagine this on a 
sunny hall table— 
8” high, of green 
Italian pottery 
with a center bor- 
der in a Greek key 


The bowl can be 
had in mulberry, 
blue, yellaw, 
green or rose. 
Stand of black 
glass to resemble 


ó TE. AX 
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design. It may be teakwood. $1.50 
had for 50 cents complete 


The living-room table will take this 
vase of Deruta pottery in an antique 
Italian shape. 12” high. $10 


The arm chair, which is of 
wicker, may also be had in the 
rocker form, 50 cents extra. 
Seat 21” wide, 19” deep, back 
30” high. $14 in natural wil- 
low. $1 extra for staining any 
desired color. The willow 
stand may be used as a gar- 
den basket, or in the house 
for magazines, 39” high, $8 in 
natural willow, $1.50 extra for 
staining. The wicker bird 
cage comes at $8.25 and 
stained at $9.25. Behind is the 


it > Royal Hollyhock cretonne. 

Background of broad black 

| and grey stripes with large 
floral groups in soft lavender, 

p purple, rose and green. May 

also be had in combinations of 


light tan and grey stripe with 
blue and yellow flowers, 50” 


ae wide. Price is $3.75 a yard 


In the parlance of the trade 
this Brighton day bed is 
known as a “super casy.” It 
is upholstered in down and 
covered with a yellow, import- 
ed hand-blocked linen, $143. 
The linen is 50” wide. The 
day bed is 5 6” long. It may 
also be had in walnut, mahog- 
any or oak legs as well as the 
ee > Se x - ivory. If material is supplied 
SE 4 the price is $125. The screen, 
a 5'8” high, has mahogany 
frame with a sateen filling in 
all colors desired. $12.50. The 
floor lamp of black decorated 
lacquer has a table in center; 
4°9”" high. $23.50. A pagoda 
shade of silk with alternating 
Shirred and brocaded panels 

—21” wide. $30 
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A good garden line is a sure guide in 
getting the rows straight. A stick is 


convenicnt for marking them out 


Few seeds are expensive, so do not econo- 
mize in their sowing. Some of them will 
fail to germinate 
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Small seeds like lettuce and carrot are 


best sowed direct from the hand, letting 
them slide through the fingers 


PLANTING THINGS 
TO GROW AND LIVE 
Ds Ree D'S. ON 


With this article, the fourth af a series setting down for 

inexperienced gardeners the things they should know abaut 

plants and plantings, Mr. Edson takes up the actual wark 

of putting the seeds and plants in the soil. The series 

camimenced in the January number and will cantinue 
thraugh several more issues.— EDITOR. 


HENEVER Dame Nature gives us a real, 
true, gratnitous impulse, it is usually a good 
plan to follow it. The person who does 
not long to get out and plant something when the 
brown grass begins to green again, and the birds 
come back, and the earth smells sweet and clean, 
is so exceptional as not to be worth considering. 


Man flatters himself that he is helping and im-, 


proving upon Nature, but that subtle dame is only 
using him for her own ends! 

Whatever may be the secret source of that 
which urges man or woman to put seeds in the 
ground and set out plants, the work itself should 
be done in such a way that the seeds will grow 
and the plants will live. Gardening has its tech- 
nical, work-a-day side as well as its inspiration. 
Hence the beginning gardener must devote some 
time to studying the technique of his avocation, 

Now is the time to plant. It is in the air. Every- 
thing wants to grow—will grow with half a 
chance. There is only one trouble with spring 
as the universal planting time—it is too short. 
The cold nights or the wet weather or the late 
frosts seem to hang on interminably. And then, 
before one knows it, the hot, dry weather has 
arrived and it is too late to do many of the things 
which we had planned. 


SHORTEN THE WORK 


How can the spring planting season be length- 
ened? There is only one way, and that is to 
shorten the work. To do that, you must plant 
long before “settled” weather has arrived. The 
most important preliminary work is to know ex- 
actly and definitely what you aim to accomplish 
in the garden this season, 

A great deal of the work which is usually left 
until after the planting actnally begins may just 
as well be done a week or so beforehand. The 
tools should be on hand, the beds prepared and 
fertilized, all seeds bought and nursery stock and 
plants ordered before a single seed is put into 
the soil. If you see to all this, there will be a 
good chance that you will get all your planting 
done on time, and done with time enough to have 
it done carefully and properly. Otherwise there 
is bound to be a rush, resulting in hasty and care- 
lessly done work. 

The plant foods for your various gardens should 
not only be ordered but be actually on hand by 
the first of this month at the latest—manure 
enough to give a 2” or 3” coating to the garden 
and to work into the top soil of beds of hardy 
perennials, etc. If this cannot be obtained, pro- 
cure “commercial” cattle or stable manure sufficient 
to take the place of it. These latter materials 
have been put through a standardizing and drying 
process to make them uniform. In addition to 
this, obtain high grade fertilizers enough to give 
a dressing at the rate of 400 to 600 pounds to a 
quarter of an acre. A small supply each—25 
pounds or more according to the size of your 
garden—of nitrate of soda, fine ground bone, 
coarse ground bone, tankage or dried blood, and, 
if you can find any this season, muriate of potash, 
should be obtained in addition to the above and 
used as suggested in the following paragraphs. 

Such plants as you may be expecting to get 
from a local source, both vegetables and flowers, 
should be selected some time in advance of your 
actual need of them. In picking them out, do not 
be guided hy the size alone; the stockiness, grow- 
ing condition and the hardiness of the plant are 
all more important than the size. A plant of 
any kind that has grown so rapidly or under such 
cramped and coddled conditions that it is weak 
and “loppy” will receive a serious setback in 
transplanting, even if it is not Jost. A much 
smaHer plant with firm wood, with a good dark 
color, planted at the right time, will soon outstrip 
it in size and general thriftiness. 


EARLY PREPARATIONS 


The earlier you can plant such things as you 
will be getting from the florist or nurseryman the 
better. If you have given instructions that they 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Lima beans may go in a double row in a 
wide trench. Space them about 4” apart 
each way as shown here 


With the back of a garden rake the secds 
can be covered easily and quickly from 
each side of the row 


ons a TE 
Watering in dry weather makes for easier 


work when it comes to thinning out the 
growing plants 
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IRON FENCES FOR THE 
PERMANENT PLACE 


Choosing the Design and Material 
H. P. THURSTON 


Photographs by courtesy of Anchor Post Iron Works 


that when they build a house for a permanent 

home, they make the surroundings of that 
home also permanent. As quickly as possible 
they acquire the atmosphere of that place having 
always been there and always intending to be 
there. They transplant large trees, they make 
good drives and paths, and lay down lawns that 
will be a joy forever. Then they fence it in. 

Time was when a man walled in his property. 
Nowadays a garden and a lawn are considered 
things one shares with his neighbor and the 
passers-by. And to make that boundary perma- 
nent and to share that property with the public 
there is no better type of fencing than iron. 

It costs more than wood. Naturally. But it 
lasts longer, and there is no limit to the choice 
of designs to select from. It may be rigidly 
simple. It may have all the decorative rhythm 
that graced the old iron work of ancient Italy 
and Spain. .The cost is the crux of the decision, 
But to those who build for permanency and plant 
for permanence the matter of cost is a negligible 
factor when they come to fence for permanence. 


I is part of the wisdom exercised by Americans 


DeEsIGN AND MATERIALS 


The fence oft proclaims the property, just as the 
house proclaims the man. It should be chosen 
with a view to giving the property a fitting bound- 
ary mark. In some instances the strictest sim- 
plicity is most desirable with only a simple elabora- 
tion at the gates, such as a woven wire fence 
with iron posts and rails. In other eases the 
design can be elaborate, a thing of beauty in itself. 
This distinction between the purely utilitarian 
fence and the fence that is also decorative is well 
to make and consider carefully. 

The purpose of the purely utilitarian fence, be- 
sides marking the boundary of the property, is to 
keep out intruders and keep on the place the stock 
preserved there. It should be non-climbable and 
as nearly indestructible as possible. The non- 
climbable fence requires a barbed wire flange ex- 
tending from the top rail toward the road side. It 
will be sufficient to dissuade the most persistent in- 
truder. The requirements for the decorative fence 
include these same general principles, although its 
protective capacities need not be so pronounced. 

Also, before deciding what fence to use, it is 
advisable to look into the materials employed. 
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The decorative possibility of the iron gate has reached a high plane on the estate of Louis 

Bosscrt, Esq., at Bay Shore, Long Island. It is flanked by low evergreens and has a back- 

ground of noble trees that make it a charming transition between the street and the 
garden, having some of the characteristics of each 


A simple design with acorn posts is faund on 

the property of Mrs. Florence Alker at Great 

Neck, Long Island. It gives a pleasing uni- 
formity of fencing 


is 
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The gate is the logical accent point in the design of the fence. It can be claborate as on 
the Bossert estate or simple as in the property of W. J. McCurdy, Esq., at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


cura 
Peay met strange 
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A more elaborate fence surrounds Castle 

Gould at Port Washington, Long Island. 

Both utility and decoration are combined 
in. the decorative posts and plain bers 


The permanent fence must be constructed of ma- 
terial that will resist the decaying influence of 
the elements. „In all cases it should be galvanized 
iron covered ‘with a coat of rust-resisting paint 
to make the safety doubly secure. The posts 
should permit of such secure anchorage that they 
will resist sagging’and wind pressure, Upon the 
posts will depend‘much of the permanence of the 
fence, in appearance as sell as usefulness. 

These are the main facts to be considered 
whether one is contemplating the fencing of an 
entire estate or only such small plots as a tennis 
court or a garden. 


As To Cost 


The cost of such permanent fences ranges from 
$.68 a lineal foot for the woven wire type up to 
several dollars a foot for the elaborate designs. 
To this item must be added the cost of labor which 
in different localities will fluctuate. The lay of 
the land and the nature of the soil are also factors 
in computing the cost; since the posts must find 
firm anchorage, whether the soil be clay or rock, 
and there are the occasional obstructions that 
cannot be overcome. 

Picture the fence as it will be in place on your 
land, and you find that there are several accessories 
that will add to its effectiveness. These may be 
a privet or barberry hedge set a foot or so back: 
from the line of the fence, stone posts ever which 
vines are trained, or in the case of the woven 
wire fences, rambling roses. In other words, the 
fence is but a factor in marking the boundary. 
Its hard, cold iron must be tempered with the 
warmth of flowers and foliage, It is a transition 
between the street and the garden and should 
have the characteristics of both. 
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Pictures can seldom be relied upon in identifying 
mushrooms. But here, in the upper left corner 
and lower right, are large and small puff-balls 


KNOWING THE WILD 
M U- SAHT Reeves 5 


ORIN CROOKER 


HE best way to make a. beginning in the 
study of mushrooms is to secure a thor- 
oughly reliable manual on them. Browse 
through certain parts of this before making any 
effort to gather specimens, though on first sight 
it will appear no more intelligible than a classic 
in the original Greek or Hebrew. But it is 
essential to secure a preliminary knowledge of 
the different parts of these fungus growths, and 
this the book will help you to gain without leav- 
ing your sitting-room. 
By studying the plates and illustrations in the 
book you will become familiar with the anatomy 
of the mushroom, and learn to know its parts. 


First STEPS IN IDENTIFICATION 


This elementary knowledge may seem confus- 
ing enough, but it will give an idea of what to 
look for when gathering the first specimens. 
You will expect; of course, to make no use of 
these for. food no matter how well the descrip- 
tion may appear to tally. Indeed, some students 
never attempt to use the edible mushrooms until 
they have spent at least one season in study and 
observation. This, however, is not strictly neces- 


The common edible mushroom, both in a wild 

state and under cultivation, is Agaricus. There 

is some resemblance between it and the poison- 
ous Amanitas 


sary. There are a few varieties in almost any 
vicinity abont which there is little or no question. 
The student soon becomes familiar with these. 
Using them for food—once he has become 
acquainted with them—will serve to keep up his 
mushroom enthusiasm. 

It is impossible to record in a popular article 
the characteristics by which the edible mush- 
rooms as a class may be told from the poisonous 
fungi. There is no set and fast rule to follow. 
Further than this, however, is the fact that speci- 
mens of the same species differ so much that any 
directions set forth here might be very readily 
misconstrued by the ambitions amateur. 

There are many so-called “tests” published 
from time-to time in the press and in circula- 


When Agaricus is fully grown it opens out into 
umbrella shape. At first it is a mere “button” 
as shown in the foreground above 


Not infrequently the puff-balls grow in groups. 
One or two of these big fellows would be suf- 
ficient for a family of four 


The Pleurotus genus, growing invariably on 
live or dead woad, includcs some af the most 
palatable of the fungi family 


Sometimes it is literally as large as a man’s hat, 
this giant edible puff-ball. It matures during the 
late summer and early fall, in open situations 


Some Common Edible Species 
ame, What They Are, Like 


tion by word of mouth, Without exception these 
are to be avoided. The so-called “poison” or 
“death cup” rule that any species springing from 
a cup or socket at its base is poisonous is an 
unsafe guide. Not only are there non-edible 
forms which have no such “cup,” but often in 
gathering mushrooms a poisonous variety will 
break off at the base in such a way as to make 
it appear that it did not possess such a cup when 
in reality it did. The popular idea that a silver 
spoon or onions or anything else when cooked 
with mushrooms, will turn black if any poisonous 
specimens are present, is also a fallacy. These 
and other tests being in error, there remains but 
one road to a knowledge of mushrooms, and this 
is the path of study and observation. 


Purr-BALLS AND OTHER EDIBLE SPECIES 


Among the first of the edible fungi with which 
the beginner is likely to become familiar are 
those of the puff-ball family. There is small 
chance of making a serious mistake with these, 
since all the white puff-balls are said to be edible 
if eaten before the flesh within begins to change 
from the pure marshmallow white which is so 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Those were the days of clippers”’— 

like the Red Jacket, which sailed from 

Sandy Hook to Liverpool in thirtcen 
days. She was built in 1863 


HERE is something about the 
sight of a ship that lays hold of 
and captivates the imagination. 
It matters not whether the ship be 
a full-sized craft that “goes down to 
the sea” bearing those “that occupy 
their business in great waters” and 
stretching the network of commerce 
from port to port, or whether it be 
only a little model; it carries with it 
a potent spell whose fascination nei- 
ther the habitual globe-trotter nor the 
veriest sea-dreading stay-at-home can 
escape, The inherent grace of line in 
the hull and, if it be one of the old 
sailing craft, the forest of rigging and 
the spread of canvas silhouetted in 
sharp relief against the sky, hold the 
eye by an almost irresistible attraction. 
Besides all this, there is a compelling 
appeal of mystery about a thing fash- 
ioned to meet and battle with the 
primal forces of nature, forces too 
vast for us to tame to our bidding and 
harness with any puny 
device of modern recti- 
linear and meticulous 
exactitude and to which 
we must, perforce, ac- 
commodate ourselves. 
All these wholesome 
sensations of wonder 
and awe and admira- 
tion, and the memories 
of not a few threads 
of romance too, are 
called forth in just as 
vivid reality by the 
ships’ models, which 
now enjoy such an ab- 
sorbing share of popu- 
Jarity, as by the keels 
that actually plough the 
seven seas, 


Tue Sattors’ Votive 
OFFERING 


“What are these 
ships’ models and why 
were they made?” 

The answer is many- 
sided, just as many- 
sided as the conditions 
that called them into 
being, and in order to 
give an intelligent ex- 
planation of their exist- 
ence one must be per- 
mitted the indulgence 
of presenting an his- 
torical retrospect. The 
beginning of our story 
is wrapped in the mists 
of antiquity. In Egypt, 


P- ATAJE 
Old Models Now 


cs a good model. 


Ne EVA sk 


Their Makers and Their Use 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


In the living-room a ship model affords a fine spot of action 

and interest. It can stand on a table or shelf or be hung by 

wires from the eeiling beams. Complete in every detail of 

gear and stick, it will bear even careful inspection at close 

range, while its effeet as a whole is always striking. Modei 
` by courtesy of Charles Platt, III, Esq. 


As mantel decoration for the library or man’s roam, few objects have such value 


This is shown by eourtesy of Mrs. Charles Piatt 


Woke NT TO 


in Demand for Decorations — 


It lends a sense of strength, with not a little tang of the sea. 


ol 


S EA 


There's a fine romance behind this 
frigate which was made earty in the 
tast century by French war prisoners 
from bones saved from their meals 


in ancient Greece and in the early days 
of _Rome’s maritime greatness, sea- 
faring men were wont to dedicate 
offerings to the gods either to pro- 
pitiate them and ensure safety to them- 
selves from the perils of the deep or 
else in thanksgiving for an escape from 
death by shipwreck. These first votive 
offerings seem to have been in the 
form of sea-stained garments hung up 
in the temples or at shrines, but they 
eventually gave place, in part at least, 
to the models of ships which were 
suspended in a conspicuous position. 

This same time-honored and pic- 
turesque custom was transferred from 
the old pagan days to the Christian 
era and, persisting through the ages, 
became widely prevalent in the 15th 
or 16th Centuries and remained 
thereafter in habitual practice. In 
the seaport towns and fishing vil- 
lages of Brittany, Normandy and 
Holland, especially, but also to some 
considerable extent in 
England and in various 
parts of the Continent, 
ships’ models as votive 
offerings were suspend- 
ed high in air before 
the altars and shrines 
in cathedrals and 
churches. Those who 
have seen them thus 
displayed can never 
forget how strikingly 
graceful and impressive 
they always are. 


BiesstnG THE Boats . 


In Catholic countries 
their votive use has 
continued to the pres- 
ent day, even as it was 
in the “ages of faith.” 
To cite but one specific 
instance, throughout the 
length of the nave and 
aisles of the Church of 
Saint Pierre, in the 

_ Island of Saint Pierre 
just off the south coast 
of Newfoundland, 
ships’ models are hung 
in mid-air by long 
chains depending from 
the roof, and these 
votive offering ships 
have a very vital mean- 
ing to the inhabitants 
of the island whose 
livelihood is based up- 
on the harvest from the 
sea. Every year at 
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Rogation tide there is a solemn procession, in 
which all the islanders join bearing banners or 
candles, from the church to the quay where the 
abbé, attended by his assistant clergy and acolytes 
with crucifix, censer and candles, gets into a 
shallop and is rowed a little way out into the 
harbor where he blesses the seq for its harvest 
of fish and prays for the safe return of those 
who are about to set forth with the fleets for 
the banks. It is an exceedingly solemn and 
touching ceremony; the people’s all is bound up 
with the season’s catch of fish and there are 
perils a-plenty ahead for the hardy fishermen, 
perils from which some of them are almost cer- 
tain never to come back. This ceremony of 
blessing the sea for the fishing is exactly com- 
parable to the old English Rogation tide proces- 
sion to bless the fields and “beat the parish 
bounds.” The significant thing to our 
immediate purpose is that an im- 
portant feature of the procession is 
a ship’s model—a new one is made 
every year—which is carried with 
great state to the quay and then, 
after the ceremony, is returned to 
the church as a votive offering and 
hung up in the silent navy along 
with its predecessors of foregoing 
years. The same practice, with slight 
local variations, prevails in plenty 
of other places. In Protestant coun- 
tries, although this votive significance 
has ceased, the popularity of the ships’ 
models has more or less continued 
in certain localities. 


Orp Sats’ Horry 


Quite apart from any religious 
connection, there were various other 
occasions that gave rise to the mak- 
ing of ships models. Many a sea- 
man, too old to follow the sea any 
longer, has whiled away monotonous 
hours by making a model of the ship 
whose rigging he climbed in his 
lusty prime, reproducing with pains- 
taking care and exactitude every 
well remembered detail. Some of 
these models, pathetic little labors of 
old men’s love and pride, are ad- 
mirable examples of skillful work- 
manship. So also are many of the 
models made as a diversion during 
enforced idleness or confinement by 
prisoners of war, especially some of 
the French sailors held prisoners in 
England in the latter part of the 
I8th Century. Some of these accu- 
rate and beautifully made models 
are constructed entirely of bits of 
bone gradually accumulated from the 
meat supplied with the daily food 
and it often required months of 
patient waiting to secure a bone large 
enough for a mast or spar. The 
fragments of bone were whittled into 
proper shape, nicely fitted, polished 
and riveted together until, at last, 
the finished model appeared, a monu- p 
ment of patience and skill although it was some- 
times less than a foot in length. 

A careful student and collector of these models 
states that “it has been estimated that some of 
the ships took from two to three years to build 
and are without doubt not only the handsomest 
but most accurate models conceivable.” 

Of scarcely less interest and almost incredibly 
deft workmanship are some of the ships’ models 
to be found hanging from the ceiling, until very 
recently at any rate, in several old London water- 
front taverns, bartered by sailors on shore leave 
in payment of a score or as the price of a night’s 
carousing with a party of cronies. 


SHIPWRIGHTS’ MoDELS 


Equally interesting as examples of craftsman- 
ship and mastery of nautical design, though not 
invested with the same picturesque associations 
as some of the specimens just noted, are the 
models made by shipwrights in the I8th and 
early 19th Centuries. They are marvels of accu- 
racy and were produced at considerable expense. 
There is record of one such shipwright’s model, 
made in Pennsylvania for a ship owner prepara- 
tory to laying the keel of a great clipper ship 
to be constructed precisely like it, that cost up- 
wards of $600, and doubtless there were plenty 
of others, made under similar conditions, that 
cost as much or more. 


In the early part of the 19th Century it was ` 


frequently the practice of marine insurance com- 
panies, both here and in England, to require of 
the ship’s owner a model of his vessel before 
insuring it and this model was deposited in the 
insurance company’s office, or occasionally in the 
ship owner’s counting house, fitted into a cradle 
or stand so that it could be placed on top of 
a bookcase or desk. While this custom lasted, 
many of the finest old square-rigged ships were 
being built and their models docked in office 
havens only to be neglected and forgotten by 
the busy world. It is no uncommon thing, even 
today, to find some of these models occupying 
places of honor in the offices of the older marine 
insurance companies, thanks to the homage of 
a few admiring souls who, one after another, 
have cherished them for nearly a century. 


Sometimes the models were cut in half and 
mounted, as here, in a shallow bos realistically 
painted. Courtesy of Joseph Patterson Sims, Esq. 


While the usual material of their construction 
is wood, they were also made of sundry other 
substances. Bone models, made by French 
prisoners of war, have already been mentioned. 
Occasionally a tiny model is found executed in 
ivory. Then, again, others were fashioned all 
of métal. The writer heard the other day of 
one Dutch model made entirely of pewter and, 
now and then, the precious metals played their 
part. In size the models range from 6 or 7’ in 
length down to veritable miniature dimensions. 
The usual size, however, of the old models is 
from about 18” to 3’ in length. It must be 
remembered that not a few of these old models 
are not merely images but really models made 
faithfully to scale in the minutest particulars, 
and this fact can only increase our respect for 
the skill of those who fashioned them. 

Nearly every kind of craft that ever floated 
is represented in the models of one period or 
another and of various nationalities—Chinese 
junks, Spanish galleons and caravels, high-pooped 
English and Dutch merchantmen of the 17th 
Century, 18th Century “ships of the line,” square- 
rigged East Indiamen, schooners, everything in 
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fact down to the most modern of motor boats 
and sailing yachts and cruisers. 

It is only recently that the collecting of ships’ 
models has obtained a wide popular vogue, but 
in a quiet and less extensive way they have been 
cherished and collected by a few individuals or 
institutions for many years past. The oldest and 
largest collection is that in the Rijks Museum in 
Amsterdam, where a large room is entirely de- 
voted to displaying them, Their present com- 
mercial value is of late growth. Although many 
of the shipwrights’ models represent the outlay 
of considerable sums in their original construc- 
tion, the majority of ships’ models for many 
years had only such financial value as the owners 
chose to attach to them or some isolated admirer 
was willing to pay for the pleasure of acquisition. 
Now the conditions have wholly changed; the old 
models are fetching prices ever soar- 
ing higher and higher and reproduc- 
ers are making models for which they 
receive anywhere from $600 to $1,500 
or more. , 


THEIR DECORATIVE VALUE 


To anyone at all familiar with 
ships models their tremendous and 
intensely individual decorative value 
must be perfectly obvious, so obvious, 
indeed, that it would be merely “car- 
rying coals to Newcastle” to point 
out the sundry reasons for and mani- 
festations of this quality. It will 
not he amiss, however, to point out 
several ways in which we may ap- 
propriately employ ships models to 
decorative advantage. Fitted into a 
cradle or stand they may be set on 
the tops of such pieces of wall fur- 
niture as bookcases, secretaries, high- 
boys or cabinets or even upon a side 
table conveniently placed. 

Again, there is many a model 
would make, all by itself, an admir- 
able mantel garniture, especially if 
there is a plain panelled white chim- 
ney-piece to act as a foil. 

Still another way, and a fascinat- 
ing way it is, of displaying ships’ 
models is to hang them by a chain 
from the ceiling as was done in the 
churches with the votive ships. Shown 
in this way they seem to have more 
living charm and individuality than 
when fixed in a rigid cradle. In a 
large room this method is to be fol- 
lowed, if it is possible to do so, but 
no more advantageous or fairer way 
of using a ships model could be 
devised than to hang it in an open 
stair well. Here it could be viewed 
from below, from a level and from 
above by those going either up or 
down the stair. 


Goon PLACES ror THEM 


The accompanying illustrations will 
suggest various other applications of 
the models to decorative purposes and 
visibly emphasize the fact that ships’ 
model enthusiasts are to be commended for their 
wisdom in reviving interest in a rich resource that 
we all too blindly disregarded until the present 
vogue began. 

To be sure, one would scarcely care to place a 
ship model, however small, in a boudoir or among 
the formal lines of a period drawing-room. Those 
are not fit settings for anything as full of the spirit 
of the open as these miniature frigates and clip- 
pers, with the details of their originals so truly 
reproduced to the last stick and bit of gear. By no 
means do they call for a niche surrounded by 
other spoils of the sea, but they do merit, and show 
at their best in a place of intrinsic strength, to 
which they bring an added touch of atmosphere 
as refreshing as it is unique. 

In addition to the uses already suggested for 
these ship models, in dining-rooms, stair well and 
other situations where they will show to advan- 
tage, mention may be made of their peculiar ap- 
propriateness for the real man’s room, Such a 
room inevitably expresses its owner’s characteris- 
tics and tastes. Rare indeed is the outdoor man 
who does not feel at least a secret longing for the 
miniature ship. If his hobby is sailing, there are 
the modern models or, in many ways superior to 
them in the impression they make, the old-time 
craft some of whose originals made seafaring his- 
tory a record in the old sailing days of two or 
three generations ago. 
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Wicker Garden 
Basket, complete 
with tools as illus- 
trated, $10.50. 


Garden Tool Sets 
—T hree sizes, 
$4.50, $5.75, $7.00. | 


HIS year let 

your garden be 
a real success. Don’t 
let it deteriorate in- 
to a tanglewood of 
good intentions. 
Nothing can make 
your home more at- 
tractive than flow- 


Left to right—Fork, 
$.50; trowel, $.50; 
hulb planter, $1.00; 
dibbler, $.25; daisy 
grubber, $.65, 


This Garden Trellis 
is painted green 
with the figure of 
the bird in colors. 
It comes in two 
sizes. 24 inches 
high, $2.00; and 30 
inches high, $2.75. 


ers; nothing can, 


make your table 
more appetizing 
than fresh vegeta- 
bles. And nothing 
can bring results 
like the proper 
tools. You will find 
them all here. 


Garden Bird Bath, of 
decorative stoneware 
on a pedestal. The 
height is 18 inches and 
the price is $12.00. 
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Bucks, Frills and Horseflesh in Old English Prints 
(Continued from page 40) 


Dear old prints, they are 
as human as cronies; all 
the gossip and scandal of 
their period is in them. 
And the gossip is as fresh 
and diverting to-day as 
when it was first whis- 
pered, or our dollars 
would never have sacked 
a couple of English cen- 
turies for the sake of the 
prints thereof. 

I know dull dogs who 
prose about the main in- 
terest of old prints lying 
in the method of reproduc- 
tion, and not in the subject 
reproduced. That is all 
my eye, dear reader, take 
it from me. Those old 
boys have doddered after 
the technical details of 
processes until they are no 
longer conscious that a 
print is a picture. At the 
liveliest it is a diagram to 
them, a mere plan. 

Tut, tut, the play’s the 
thing, as ever. 

I promise you I have 
seen one of those spec- 
tacled technical sharps 
snooping over a batch of 
joyous sporting prints, and 
sourly sorting them according to the 
kind of reproductive process used 
(line, aquatint, lithograph, and the 
devil knows what), with never a grin 
on his lean, old visage. There is some 
truth in the plebeian observation that 
it takes all sorts to make a world. 

The old prints are simply the re- 
sults of an early instinct for kodak- 
ery. The bucks and blades of a dozen 
decades ago had no cameras so they 
sensibly set Mister Engraver to work 
to preserve pictorial memos of frolics 
afoot, ahorse and acoach, if I may 


say so. And the engravers took the 
tip and made a mint of money at it, 
I hope. Maybé some of the old prints 


caused trouble when they were new, 
just as a scandalous snapshot will. It 
is a moot point whether the Duke of 
York would have taken out the lovely 
Miss Clark in his curricle that bright 
afternoon in 1810 had he known the 
event was to be perpetuated in a print. 
For all I know he might have ob- 
tained the consent of the Duchess 
first, but then again, he mightn't, 
Anyway, the print fetched a good 
price in New York last week. 

To take off the raw newness of a 
room, to ripen it, and even to pervade 
it with a vague air of the ancestral, 
commend me to a few old coaching 
prints of generations agone. 

“The Brighton Mail,” “Ready to 


After a hard day of it, 
Sportsman”! His neckcloth and boots are 
disheartening. 


behold—“The 
Some people simply can’t 
look untidy 


Start,” “Changing Horses,” “Coach 
Passengers at Breakfast,” “Bull and 
Mouth Inn Yard,” what a stream of 
pleasant, imaginative reminiscence 
the very titles start. Stuff your ears 
to factful folk who will tell you that 
the old days were very uncomfort- 
able, and indulge, with Thackeray, m 
a fine manly lament at their absence. 

“It must have been no small pleas- 
ure to sit even in the great kitchen in 
those days, and sce the tide of human- 
kind pass by. What fun to see the 
Captain ogling the chambermaid in 
the wooden gallery, or bribing her to 
know who is the pretty young mis- 
tress that has come in the coach. The 
packhorses are in the great stable, 
and the drivers and ostlers carousing 
in the tap. And in Mrs. Landlady’s 
bar, over a glass of strong waters, 
sits a gentleman of military appear- 
ance, who travels with pistols as all 
the rest of the world does, and has a 
rattling gray mare in the stables 
which will be saddled and away with 
its owner half an hour before the 
‘Fly’ sets out on its last day’s flight. 
And some five miles on the road, as 
the ‘Exeter Fly’ comes jingling and 
creaking onwards, it will suddenly be 
brought to a halt by a gentleman on 
a gray mare, with a black vizard on 
his face, who thrusts a long pistol 

(Continued on page 66) 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 
New York 
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Fresh horses! Up with the luggage! The lady wants a drink! 
With a crack of the whip and a toot of the horn the Mail and 
Stage Coach goes swagging off to London! 
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Residence of 
M. Trempler 
Detroit, Mich. 


Yes— 


y. ~ have an artistic roof—but 
= add a Safety Clause — fire-proof 


FTER all, it is a roof you are building and a roof has many 

responsibilities that all fall on the material you choose. Bad 

weather and changes of temperature bring repair bills and 

Y Jouns- painting costs. Sparks from your chimney, or someone’s burning 
ANVILLE house, may bring disaster. 


SERVICE So you must go further with the decision than to say just “fire-repellent 
shingles” because the fire-repellent shingles can burn. The FIRE-PROOF 
Shingle — J-M Transite ASBESTOS Shingle — will not. Add up all the re- 

quirements and put all the emphasis your mind can summon on the thought of fire 

safety. And you'll insist on J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. You can have all the 
choice of shape and color, any style of laying — all the roof beauty you please, 
without the expense of the tile roofing or the weightiness of slate. Like all other 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings, these shingles are backed by 


Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility 


Under this policy your roof can be regis- J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are 
tered on the roofing records of this com- examined, approved, and labeled by the 
pany. It is, then, our obligation to see Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under 
that your roofing in service is all that the direction of the National Board of 
was promised when it was purchased. Fire Underwriters. 


JOHNS~MANV) LE 


JSransite 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Here’s a booklet 
on Shingles. It is sent free. It is 
full of worth-while facts on 
Shingle Roofs—tell us where to 
send it, 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


New York City 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 
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ATTRACTIVE WEDDING GIFTS 


~ An unusually low figure is the $6.50 asked for this 
Chop Set of a platter and twelve plates. The Greek 


A fashionable way to serve 
candies is in this new Glass 
Candy Jar, attractively deco- 
rated with light blue, black, 
or yellow enamelled band and 


key design of black is on a coin gold band. 


pink roses, In the pound 
sise the price is $7.50; ta hold 
three pounds, $10.00. 


Handwrought Sheffield ts dis- 
tinctive, and this after-dinner 
Coffee Set is a splendid er- 
ample of this ware. The 
price, for sugar bowl, creamer, 
pot and tray, complete, with 
the monogram free, is $25.00 


Sheffield Ware possesses the unique ad- 
vantage of being both rich in appearance 
and low in cost. Particularly desirable ts 
this Cracker and Cheese Set in pierced 


design, Butler finish, at $10.00. The Cheese 
Dish itself is of engraved glass. 


Mirrors are always welcome as wedding 

gifts, and this Mahogany Mirror at $3.50 | 

may solve a gift problem for yon, in a 

most economical way. It is 22” high and 
914” wide. 


F it seems to you as if everybody were getting 
married, by all means come to Ovington’s for 
the necessary wedding gifts. With so much to 
choose from, making a selection will be quite pain- 


less—and quite as easy on your purse. 
Send for the Ovington Gift Book. 


OVINGTON’S 


Fifth Avenue at 32ndStreet New York 
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Bucks, Frills and Horseflesh in Old English Prints 
(Continued from page 64) 


into the coach window, and bids the 
company to hand out their purses. 
» 


I saw two more fine prints up for 
sale recently. One was “A Scene in 
Kensington Gardens, or, Fashions 
and Frights of 1829.” The other was 
“Elephant and Castle on the Brighton 
Road.” 

The first was a pippin: as a satire 
on the modes of the day, perfect. 
One naturally expected the broad 
humor of balloony crinoline and gro- 
tesque male dandyism, but the ab- 
surd, empty pretentiousness of the 
expressions upon the faces of the 
people was more subtly and satisfy- 
ingly funny, richly suggestive, as it 


„was, of the laughable contents of 


their minds. These were the May- 
fair macaroni of the period, the ex- 
quisites of the Four Hundred, as far 
removed from the solid stuff of the 
nation as any clique well could be. 
One dolled-up beau is depicted in 
the act of pushing the ball of his 
fancy cane into his mouth, an im- 
probable posture at first blush, but 
looking closer you sec its naturalness. 
He has just winked at an attractive 
damsel passing by with her father, 
the old boy noticed it, frowned fero- 
ciously, and Dick the Dasher is cov- 
ered with embarrassment; seated 
there on the park bench he pretends 
to be contemplatively sucking the ball 
of the cane, but it won’t do, he does 
it too determinedly, and he reminds 


one of the nervous little girl who. 


gathers up fold after fold of her 
frock as she lisps before company, for 
the first time, the history of Mary and 
her little lamh. 

The other was a coaching scene of 
1826, and showed a famous road- 
house where the stages pulled up. At 
that date the “Elephant and Castle” 
was probably the last stop from 
Brighton before running into the 
metropolis, being several miles in the 
country, but if my memory serves me 
well, it’s a mighty short way “on the 


Brighton Road” now, as the title says. 
London has swelled out like a turkey- 
cock and gobbled it up. 

Youn are a trolley-car terminus 
now, “Elephant and Castle.” ’S’ 
death, what a drop! 

Among the prints of olden-time 
merrie England coaching scenes stand 
first in favor, by long odds, and for- 
tunately there are many hundreds of 
them to be had. Coaches in all sorts 
of predicaments are seen, “Under 
Way Without a Pilot” (the team of 
the Liverpool Royal Mail has taken 
fright and is running away full lick 
without a driver), “Mail-Coach in a 
Flood,” “A Mail in Deep Snow,” 
“Mail-Coach in a Thunderstorm on 
Newmarket Heath,” “Mail Behind 
Time” (some speed and excitement 
here, I give you my word, for the 
Manchester Coach is passing an inn 
with the horses stretching out like 
good ’uns), and, mighty topical at 
present, “Stage Coach with the News 
of Peace.” 

This last is dated 1819. The York 
Coach with six horses is crossing a 
bridge at full speed, displaying ban- 
ners with the word “Peace,” announc- 
ing the news from the Congress at 
Vienna. Much more exciting than 
wiring the news, isn’t it? 

And what a tender tale there is in 
that print recently sold for one hun- 
dred dollars, entitled: “A False 
Alarm on the Road to Gretna Green 
—'tis only the Mail.” 

My, that’s a print to take off the 
wall one winter evening when the 
snow drifts are heaping up too heavi- 
ly outside for the youngsters’ play. 
Tis only the mail coach, and the 
fleeing elopers thought it was her 
pater coming after them hell-for- 
leather to regain his daughter sweet. 

Look at Grace there with shining 
eyes, a romantic American schoolgirl. 
She didn't think of old prints that 
way. 

“Isn’t there a Gretna Green in New 
Jersey, Daddy?” 


What a Fifty-Foot Garden Will Grow 
(Continued from page 33) 


the flat side of the board. Drench the 
hotbed with a watering pot having 
a fine rose spout that will not wash 
out the seed. 

Seeds for transplanting should be 
sown in one-third of the hotbed the 
latter part of Febrnary or the first 


of March. The young cabbages and g 


Brussels sprouts may be set out in 
the open ground when they show 
two or three true leaves; but toma- 
toes, egg-plants and peppers must 
wait until all danger of frost is over, 
while celery is not transplanted until 
after a good rain the last of June or 
the first part of July. : 
Very early lettuce and radishes 


| may be sown in the other two-thirds 


of the hotbed. ‘By using the lettuce 


| for the table as soon as the loose 


leaves are big enough, the plants are 
thinned out, which gives the later 
lettuce a chance to form heads. 
From June until September the hot- 
bed takes a rest, the only time it is 
empty. It comes into use again when 
late lettuce and endive, planted in 
the open ground in August, are set 
out in the hotbed in late September, 
for table use in early fall, winter 
and spring. 

The space between the hotbed and 
side fence will be large enough for 
two rows of rhubarb, four plants to 
a row, the rows 3’ apart, the plants 
18” apart in the row. 

Between the raspberries and the 
central garden walk, starting 3’ from 


the berries, lay out a strawberry bed 
of twelve rows, the plants 2’ apart 
each way. This will take one hun- 
dred and twenty plants, which should 
be given hill culture to produce the 
finest berries. There are many ex- 
cellent varieties, but, after having 
rown a number of them, I consider 
the Marshall berry better than any 
other. It is a heavy yielder of extra 
large size, good shape and fine flavor. 
The ever-bearing strawberries are 
good, and worth trying. 


Tue VEGETABLE Rows 


Two feet from the lower end of 
the strawberry bed, transplant a row 
of ten peppers, 2’ apart. Follow 
these with cabbages, Brussels sprouts, 
and egg-plants, in three rows, 2%’ 
apart, the plants 234’ apart in the 
row. This leaves a space 12’ wide 
between the egg-plants and the back 
fence. Six feet will be used for 
fourteen asparagus plants in two 
rows, 3’ apart. To make the bed. 
furrows 2’ deep are dug, then filled 
in to a depth of 18” with manure, 
with 3” or 4” of dirt spread on top 
of it. The two-year-old roots are 
put in so the crowns stand 4” to 6” 
below the surface of the ground, the 
long stringy roots spread out in two 
layers at right angles so they will 
lie flat in the row, covered with 3” 
or 4” of loose soil. This leaves the 
plants in a slight depression that 

(Continued on page 68) 


Apri, POT? 


re you fo oling 
yourself about 
trees? 


your 


RE you making the dangerous mistake 
Ñ rout tree surgery that was made by 
the owner of the tree shown here- 
with? (Small photograph No. 1 below.) 
Read the following facts—they may prove 
a revelatlon. 


The owner of the tree shown here thought 
that Tree Surgery was merely a matter of 
patching eavities with cement—something 
which almost any elever fellow could do. 
The resnlt to his trees was costly and disap- 
pointing. Davey Tree Surgeons found that 
this tree (Photo. 1), which the owner thought 
had been saved, was in a really eritical condi- 
tion, disease and decay continuing unchecked 
behind the fillings. The entire work had to 
be torn out and done again—done right. Pho- 
tographs Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4—a typical tree— 
tell the story. (See deseriptive matter under 
photographs.) 


Tree Surgery a Specialized Science 


Tree owners sometimes confuse Tree Surgery 
with Forestry. These two professions are as 
widely separated as dentistry and medicine. 
The Forester is trained to deal with trees in 
the mass, eulturing them primarily for lumber 
supply. As Bernard E. Fernow, Dean of 
Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto, 
puts it: “The forester grows trees not to be 
preserved, bnt to be harvested.” 


The Tree Surgeon, on the contrary, is inter- 
ested in the individual tree; to prolong its life 
is his sole aim. He knows little or nothing 
about forestry and is entirely unequipped in 
training and experience to cope with its 
problems. 


Forestry is a worthy profession doing a great 
economie work. But to entrust the saving of 
your priceless specimen trees to a Forester is 
certain to result in disaster. 


For real Tree Surgery, there is only one safe 
place to go—to Davey Tree Surgeons. 


Davey Tree Surgery Is Safe 


Safe—because it is time-proved; its record of suc- 
cessful performance for thousands of estate owners 
spanning a generation. 


Safe—because no Davey Tree Surgeon is allowed 
any responsihility until he has conclusively demon- 
strated his fitness. He must have serve bis full 
course of thorough, practical training and scientific 
study in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery—a 
school, the only one of its kind in the world, which 
we conduct for tbe specific Es ose of drilling onr 
men according to Davey met ode and Davey Beals. 


Safe—because Davey Tree, Lge has been en- 
dorsed as best hy the United States Government, 
after exhaustive official investigation. zi 


Safe—because Davey Tree, Surgeons are picked men, 
thoroughly trained, conscientious, intelligent, cour- 
teous, in love with their work. 


Safe—because the Davey Com any is a successful 
and responsible house, amply able to make good in 
every instance and not needing, for the sake of 
temporary existence, to sacrifice in the slightest de- 
gree its high standards. 


Davey Tree Surg 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every teol Davey Tree Surgeon is im the employ of t 


Fonr_typieal letters from hundreds by 


t 

sied Davey users. - 
Archibald H. Bull, Pres, A. H. Bull Steamship 
Co., New York City: j $ 
“I ar very much pleased and satisfied with your 
work.” 
A. P. Lor joy, Janesville, Wis.: ~ 
“Your ay af is efficient and scientific, your men 
capable and business-like.” 
Mrs. Susan Wheeler, Bryn Mawr, Pa.: 
“The work you have done for me has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. I fully helieve that it has 
added to the life of my trees, for which I am 
very thankful.” 
B E. Atteaux, F. E. Atteaux & Co., Inc., Boston, 

ass.: 
“I am pleased to say that your work is perfectly 
satisfaclory in every way.” f: 


Write today for Free TAPTE of Your Trees 


qand booklet, ‘When Your Trees Need the Tree Surgeon.” 
What ís the real condition of your trees? Are insidious 
diseases and hidden decay slowly undermining thelr etrength? 
Wilt the aext severe storm claim one or more aa its victims’ 
Only the experienced Tree Surgeon can tell you fully and 
definitely. Without coat or obligation to you, a Davey Tree 
Surgeon will visit your place, and render an honesl verdict 
regarding thelr condition and needs. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 


504 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree S urgery, Kent, Ohio) 
Branch offices, with talaphona connection: 225 Fifth Ava.. 
New York: 2617 Land Title Blidg., Philadelphia; 
450 McCormick Bidg., Chleaga, 
Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, 
Warlford, Stamford, Albany, Voughkeepste, White Plains, 
Jamaica, L. 1., Morristown, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrieburg, 
Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louls, Kansas Clty. Canadian Address: 81 St. 
T'eter Street, (Guebee. 


No. 1. This tree had No. 2. The cement 
started to decay. The patches were removed 
owner saw this, but did by Davey Tree Sur- 
not realize that it re- geans, and there was re- 


quired scientifc treat- 
ment. So he allowed 
an untrained man ta 
“patch the holes’ with 
cement. This “pateh- 
ing” was warse than 
useless—it was positive- 
ly harmful. is 


vealed an appalling con- 
dition of disease and 
decay. The tree had 
become a mere shell, 
liable ta crash to pieces 
în any severe storm. 


No. 3. 
geons removed every par- 
ticle of decay, disinfected 
the entire cavity to de- 
stroy the existing disease 
thoroughly waterproofe 

the inside, cut watersheds 


Davey Tree Sur- 


to exclude moisture and 
carefully braced the shell 
mechanically 
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No.4. Here ts the 
Science plus skill, The strength of the 
tree, destroyed by decay, has been re- 
stored by mechanically perfect Davey 
methads. The filling was put in by 
sections to permit the narmal sway o 
the tree without cracking the filling. The 
new bark is growing aver the edges of 
the filling and in time will cover tt 
entirely. This tree is now in perfect 
health—permanently * saved—responding 
gloriously to the marvelous skill of 
avey Tree Surgeons who know how 
and why, 


finished result of 


eons 


he Davry Tree Expert Company and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themseloes 


Only Three Steps in 
the NATCO Wall 


Quickly erecting the tile. 
Applying attractive stucco outside. 
Applying plaster inside. 


OUSE BUILDER! Note the speed and economy, 
and above all, the safety of construction with 


NATCO -HOLLOW -TILE 


Frank Chouteau Brown, the noted architect, says: “Stucco houses, 
with walls of Natco Hollow Tile, are the most permanent and sat- 
isfactory.” 


Natco construction is cheaper than 
brick or concrete, and, while more 
expensive than flimsy and danger- 
ous frame, the resulting economies 
in maintenance and insurance will 
in the course of a few years pay for 
this initial increased outlay. 


Natco should be used, not only 
for walls, but for floors and par- 
titions—throughout the house. 


Natco is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, saving coal bills, 
thanks to its blankets of dead air 
contained in the cells of the tile. It 
is vermin-proof, damp-proof, and, 
most important of all, absolutely 
fireproof. Think of Natco as a ser- 
vice, free to all architects, engineers, 
contractors pand to you. 


Send ten cents for the interesting 32-page 
hook, “Fireproof Houses.” It will show 
you how other discriminating people have 
erected beautiful houses with Natco—-for 
comfort, economy and safety. For your 
protection, look for the imprinted trade 
mark ‘‘Natco” on every tile., 


NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 
492 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Natco Residence 
. at Plainfield, N.J. 
Architects 
Marsh & Gette 
New York 


THE CALL of SPRING 
HAS COME and the 
GARDEN LURES US 
ONCE MORE 


We recommend rustic 
cedar furniture to add 
harmony and comfort 
and a quaint charm to 
your gardens and lawns 


Robin house, a 
perfect home for 
this delightful 
bird. Only $1.00 


Rustic chair, gen- 

f vine cedar wood, 

artistic, comfort- 

able and insect- 
proof, $4.00. 


The articles illustrated can be shipped direct to you by us. 
Catalogue B-3 shows varions styles of rustic cedar furniture, 
from which you may be able to get many suggestions. It 
ts free, write for it, 


Blue Bird house 

waterproof an d 

just the thing 

for this charm- 

ing summer bird, 
1.00 


JERSEY KEYSTONE WOOD COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


„miss it on the 
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What a Fifty-Foot Garden Will Grow 
(Continued from page 66) 


gradually fills up with cultivation, 
which must be regularly and thor- 
oughly given so the hed will be kept 
free from weeds. Not until the sec- 
ond year should the stalks he cut, 
and then for only about three weeks 
from the date of the first cutting; 
otherwise the plants will be weak- 
ened. The following season, and 
afterwards, the cutting period may 
last from six to eight weeks, and the 
bed, if properly cared for, will last 
twenty years. 

The other side of the garden may 
be given over entirely to annual 
vegetables. Beginning at the end 
nearest the house, plant three rows 
of early peas, following them with 
celery when the peas are gone, the 
rows 2%! apart. The next three 
rows, the same distance apart, may 
have beets, carrots and turnips, with 
lima beans in the following four 
rows, the hills 214’ apart. Eighteen 
tomato plants, 3’ apart each way, 
may occupy the next space, with 
early peas between the rows, which 
will be gone before the tomatoes 
would shade them too much, Plant 
string beans in the next two rows, 
followed by late sweet corn in hills 
24’ apart. Early sweet corn, fol- 
lowed hy late bush beans in the 


„remaining rows, finishes the vege- 
d den $6.50. 


except for squashes an 
which are planted be- 


tables, 
cucumbers 


| tween the back fence and rear line 


of fruit trees, squashes on one side, 
cucumbers on the other. 

A garden so planted should yield 
$30 to $40 worth of vegetables thc 
first year. When the rhubarb, aspar- 
agus and fruit begin to bear, the 
receipts will be more than doubled. 
Rhubarb, strawberries and raspber- 
ries will bear well the second year, 
asparagus the third year; but it takes 
from three to five years for peaches, 
pears, plums and grapes to bear full 
crops. But when they do, the period 
of waiting is forgotten in the pleasure 
of gathering perfect fruit from your 
own trees. 

Rhubarb plants may be had for 10 
cents each or three for a quarter; 
asparagus roots for a cent apiece; 
strawberries for $1 a hundred; rasp- 
berries and currants, 10 cents apiece; 
grapes, two for a quarter; peach 
trees for 10 to 25 cents; plums and 
pears, 25 to 35 cents cach, accord- 
ing to size and age. Vegetable seeds 
cost very littlk—$2.50 would buy all 
required for a 50’ garden. The total 
outlay for the first year would 
amount to approximately $25. Fif- 
teen dollars of this would cover the 
cost of the hotbed and permanent 
plantings, expenses which would not 
be incurred again, leaving the ex- 
pense for the ordinary kitchen gar- 
This does not include 
the price of any labor except carting 
manure and early spring spading. 


The Delicate Beauty of Chinese Porcelains . 
(Continued from page 29) 


reigns of Yung Ching and his cele- 
brated son, Ch’ien Lung, who lend 
name to the period from 1723.to 1795, 
sustained the perfection of Chinese 
porcelain. The decadence of the art 
begins with the Modern Period, from 
1796 to the present. 

The marks on Chinese porcelains 
are various in character and come 
under one or more of the following 
divisions: marks of date, hall-marks, 
marks of dedication and good wishes, 
marks in praise of the piece of por- 
celain inscribed, symbols and 
other pictorial 
marks and pot- 
ters’ marks. It 
is not necessary 
here to go into 
the intricacies 
of these, but 
they furnish a 
fascinating 
study. 

This, too, is 
true of the de- 
signs that are 
to be found on 
the decorated 
pieces of Chi- 
nese porcelain. 
The casual ob- 
server will pick 
up a piece and 
admire or dis- 


judgment of 
the general im- 
pression it 
makes upon his 
artistic sensi- 
bilities. Not so 
with the con- 


tawniness, with 
mahogany. 


A bottle vase of gorgeous gold 


Yung Ching Period 


noisseur who takes into consideration 
color, texture, glaze and, quite as 
much as these (so far as intellectual 
interest is concerned), the story the 
design tells. 

The porcelains of China, like the 
sword-guards of Japan, offer the 
native artists a vast wealth of mytho- 
logical and folk-lore subjects. Then 
symbolism and occasion are closely 
cemented in Oriental thought and if 
the collector of old Chinese porce- 
lains finds their decoration puzzling 
at times in its significance, how ab- 
sorbing are its 
unravelings! 

Since the 
time of Queen 
Elizabeth the 
western world 
has recognized 
the beauty and 
the decorative 
value of the 
porcelains of 
China, and at 
no time have 
they sunk in re- 
gard. Rarities 
are no longer 
apt to be found 
hidden away, or 
acquired for a 
posy. At the 
same time the 
possession of a 
single object 
and some 
knowledge of | 
the evolution in 
ceramics that 
led to it are in- 
teresting. 


lights like old 


Put your House in Order 


AD your home been Dunham heated this would have been a 
winter of comfort, of health and of economy. Radiators 


tern would neither have knocked nor pounded. Each room would 
+ have been comfortably, cozily warm, every hour of every day. 
The consumption of costly coal would have been amazingly low. 


You could have mechanically kept the whole house at any-de- 
DUNHAM sired degree of heat all through the day and at another and lower 
temperature during the night. And without going near the cellar. 


Radiator Trap Whether you have decided to build anew, to move or to abide 
This device ts one of the fun- where you are, now is the time to plan to put your house in order 


damentals of the DUNHAM : : : : : : 
VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM. against the rigors of next winter by installing Dunham Heating. 


It is the trap known the world A steam fitter can Dunhamize a home. While the first cost of 
over to heating engineers as he Bunk Vv H z Sy z hed f 

moane the reeet aed the Dunham Vapor Heating System is not the lowest figure at 
Vacuum steam heating. which heating equipment can be bought, in the end it is the 
sa aha A cheapest. Write for full facts now. Ask for our free book, the 


where use it. a. ee : : 
3 H’s; it is of absorbing interest. 


DUNHAM 


POR HEATING SYSTEM 
The C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago New York San Francisco 


Boston BRANCHES: Spokane 
Rochester Washington, D.C. Cleveland Louisville Davenport Kansas City Denver Portland, Ore. 
Albany Birmingham Detroit Milwaukee Des Moines Fort Worth Cheyenne Seattle 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis Dallae Salt Lake City Loc Angeles 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices: Halifax Montreal] Ottawa Winnipeg Vanconver 
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Garden Necessities That Repay You 


USHES, plants, vines, must have some kind of support 
B and protection in order that they may grow most 
luxuriously. The best for the purpose, the one that 
combines beauty in itself as well as proper construction for 
endurance, is always the cheapest in the end. 


Trellises and bed guards repay many times over in 
plants, blossoms and foliage. The Excelsior Rust Proof 
Trellis on the end of the porch shown here not only supports 
the vines, but is ornamental as well. The bed guards are 
of the same make—same construction and materials. These 


Trellises and Bed Guards 


Be cautious in your foundation plantings of evergreens—their 

form and color are both strong. Problem 5 shows one situation 

in which they are logical, contrasting pleasantly with the tapestry 
brick of the house walls 


are made of heavy, tough, springy steel wires, which are 


held at every intersection in the viselike grip of the Excelsior 
Steel Clamp, a patented feature. AFTER making, the whole 
fabric is galvanized by the Excelsior Process, that not only 
makes it rust proof, but 
thoroughly and completely 
solders it into one rigid 


mass. 


These trellises won’t buckle, 
droop or sag. Winds and shock 
have no effect on them. They 
can be taken down and used 
over, and will last for years. 


To insure getting full 
value for your money, ask 
your hardware dealer for 
these products. We also 
make Excelsior fences, 
tennis fences, tree guards, 
gates, and similar garden 
necessities. We will 
cheerfully send catalog C 
on request. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


De Underground 


Six Schemes for the Foundation Border 
(Continued from page 51) 


tion to the architectural features. 

In regard to form we have three 
types of shrubs—known as accents, 
fillers, and facers. The first named 
are used in groups to give height and 
strength at harsh, bare corners, and 
are balanced at entrances in pointed 
or globular shapes. 


FILLERS AND FACERS 


The intermediate shrubs or “fillers” 
are for mass effect and should be of 
varying heights, nicely adjusted to the 
location of the windows, doors and 
bare spaces. Furthermore, they 
should present throughout the year 
individual interest in the texture and 
color of the foliage, and a variety of 
fruit and flowers. Not all shrubs can 
be used for this purpose, for some 
which are attractive when viewed 
from a distance and in large quanti- 
ties are entirely too harsh for such 
an intimate use, or too large. 

The third class, the “facers,” are 
used in front of the intermediate 
shrubs to hide bare twigs or soil at 
their base, and to provide firm, com- 
pact edges and corners to 
the general mass. 

Before drawing the 
planting plan it is best to 
sketch on the elevation 
drawings of the house an 
outline of the planting as 1t 
will ultimately appear, 
high at the corners or to 
screen the service portion, 
low under the windows, 


the wrong choice in regard to envi- 
ronment is a mistake regarding the 
architecture. For some houses a for- 
mal and highly refined type of ever- 
green planting is the only one appro- 
priate, as in Problem 1. Again, as 
in Problem 5, the texture of the 
tapestry brick is admirably supple- 
mented by the evergreens. For the 
latter it is best to choose few kinds 
of a uniform dark green color and to 
avoid a heterogeneous mixture of 
golden and silver-leaved sorts, which 
are in bad taste and often not hardy. 

The most satisfactory evergreens 
for planting immediately around the 
base of the house are, for tall and 
medium size effects, the red cedars, 
the arborvites, and one or two species 
of Retinospora; and for facing down 
these, Japanese yews, Mugho pines, 
and various species of dwarf juniper. 
Of larger trees, hemlocks or firs unite 
successfully with tall deciduous 
shrubs when used to frame the ends 
of the house or cut off a view of the 
garage or drying yard. 

(Continued on page 72) 


ANa Garbage Receiver 


installed at your home in the early Spring Clean-up—means less 
dang from infantile paralysis germs. Eliminate the dirty garbage 
pail. 

SOLD DIRECT 


a tie and balanced clumps or 
specimens at the entrance. 
Many mistakes are made 
in choosing the plants for 
their climate or particular 
environment—t hat is, in 
regard to sun or shade, 
dust and smoke, soil and 
exposure. We see rhodo- 
dendrons shriveled in the 
winter sun and evergreens 
dried by icy blasts, when 
they crave Shelter or at 
least a temporary protec- 
tion of pine boughs. We 
see snow from the roof 
and walks heaped upon 
tender, slow-growing ever- 
greens when sturdy Japa~ 
nese barberries would sur- 
vive without a protest. 
Flowering shrubs which 
would flourish in the sun 
are forced to languish and 
dwindle in the shade. 
| Even more fatal than 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HOYT’S NURSERIES, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


We are in the midst of a very p= —_ 
fast growing community, and by É 
buying Nursery Stock near at home 
you can have the same delivered 
by Motor Truck, right to your 
grounds, all fresbly dug. 

Come to the Nursery and select 
vour own trees as we have a large 
assortment of Ornamental Decidu- 
ous trees and Evergreens in all 
sizes, Herbacious plants, Peren- 
nials, Roses, Hedge plants, in fact, 
everything to make tbe home 
grounds attractive. 

It is time now to arrange your 
work for Spring and if desired 


, 
5 we can have our Landscape Architect make 
you a planting plan of your grounds. . FTE 
Do not hesitate to call upon us for assistance as our services are at your Problem 6 involves a dignified type of 
house. Rhododendrons require either com- 


plete naturalization or real dignity 


Address, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


command. Write for one of our descriptive Catalogues, 
THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, CO. Telephone 333 


April, 


Wagas Your Mother Knew The Luxury 


1917 


LAWN AND ‘GARDEN FENCES} 


Of Soft Water. Do You? 


In the old home, where the family water supply 
came {rom the rain-filled cistern, she knew what soft 
water meant—a more comfortable bath, softer skin, 
whiter linens, a saving of soap, better cooking. You 
can bring this luxury into your modern home by 


installing 


The Water ype te Filter 
To Zero Hardness 


Connect it in your water piping—and you will have 
an ample and unfailing supply of water as soft as 
rain and as clear and sparkling as that from a spring. 
You will know a comfort that you have never 
known before. You will understand why “velvet 
water”—Permutized watcr—is finding its place 
in hundreds and hundreds of homes, large and small, 
from coast to coast. 


Let Us Send the Booklet, 
“Velvet Water, Velvet Skin.” 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street New York 


Gold Medals :—-Ghent, 1913-——San Francisco, 1915 


Drainage in the home 


ANCHOR POST Entrance Gates ana Fences 


TRENGTH, correct proportion 

and perfection of every mechan- 

ical detail are typical of Anchor -Post 
Fences and Gates. 


Expert workmanship is as evident in 
one of our simple wire fences as it is 
in heavy, ornamental wrought iron 
entrance gates. 


In buying an Anchor Post Fence 
or Gate you are assured of supe- 
rior workmanship, because each 
new installation is designed to 
maintain the reputation for qual- 
ity that we have earned during 
the past twenty-five years. 

CATALOGS Wrocent tron Entrance, Gets wea Romine 
Lawn, Garden and Tennle Fences. Country Estete end Farm 


Fences. Special Enclosures for Poultry, Dogs, etc. Garden 
Arches, Arbors and Trellises. 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


11 Cortlandt St., | (13th Flor) New York 


Philadel phia—Cleveland—Boston—Hartford—Newark 


should have a free and continuous escape 
from the premises. The joints where 
the pipe and fittings come together should 
be so tight that there will not be any 
openings or crevices for foreign matter 
to lodge in. 


CRANE 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS 


are made with a shoulder against which 
the pipe abuts so perfectly that all 

“pockets” are eliminated so that the drain- 
age may have an unobstructed flow to 
escape to the sewer. That is important. 


We invite inquiry. 


FOUNDED BY A. T. CRANE, 1558 


CRANE Co. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 5} leading cities. 
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__ Is Your Laundry 
ay . . 
, Equipment 
Satisfactory? 

The washing mechanism 
of our DAYLIGHT 
WASHER. consists of a 
series of Disc Cones, which 
are operated in an -up and 
down motion and by: PRES- 
SURE and. SUCTION 


forces water through the 
fabric of the-clothes. The 


Disc Cones cover the larger 
portion of the area of the 


washer tub and they force 
water through ALL the 
clothes at EVERY stroke 


m of the Cones. 
E-2 DAYLIGHT WASHING MACHINE 
We do not claim that our DAYLIGHT WASHER will clean dirty 
clothes in sixty seconds but we do know that it is capable of cleaning 
any clothes that are cleanable with soap and water. It will not only 
do this but it will do it in Less Time, with Less Labor and wit 
Less Noise than any other machine. It is easily operated and has 
such simple machinery that it will not get out of order. 


THE DAYLIGHT WASHER is the one machine DIFFERENT 
IN WASHING PRINCIPLE, DIFFERENT IN DESIGN, DIF- 
FERENT IN APPEARANCE AND DIFFERENT IN RESULTS. 


SIMPLE, STRONG and DURABLE. 


Made in sizes and styles to meet the requirements of 
any home. Hand, Belt Power or 1⁄4 H. P. Electric Motor. 


Complete information upon request to Dept. H. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Protect’ = Garden 


rom imsects and ArsSease 


REVENTION is better than cure. 


Begin to spray your plants and flowers 
during their dormant period and an occasional ad- 
ditional application during the summer will destroy 
all insect life and insure brilliant foliage, fine flow- 
ers, perfect vegetables and fruit. 


For $2.00 we supply our Imperial Home Garden 
Package making fifty gallons of spraying material 
enough for a %4-acre garden a whole season. With 
it we send a spray pump and our complete spray 
guide for Home Flower and Vegetable Garden 
FREE. All Imperial products are manufactured 
from formulas recommended by the U. S. 
Government and Agricultural Colleges. 
If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, send $2.04 


to us direct and complete package will be forwarded 
by prepaid express. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO. 
p: ANN STREET 

GRAND RAPIDS 

MICHIGAN 


50 gallons with Pump 
$2.00 express prepaid 


House & Garden 


Six Schemes for the Foundation Border 
(Continued from page 70) 


Broad-leaved evergreens demand a 
house of considerable dignity (Prob- 
lem 6) where they are used alone, or 
in Problem 2, where they are com- 
bined with evergreens. Of these, the 
most conspicuous are the rhododen- 
dron hybrids, both tall and dwarf. 
There are also many interesting 
plants of lower growth: box, if the 
climate permits, in standard, pyra- 
midal or bush form; Japanese holly 
(Ilex crenata) which closely resem- 
bles box and has the advantage of 
being entirely hardy; Andromeda 
floribunda, lily-of-the-valley - shrub, 
with its racemes of white flowers; 
Azalea amena, with small flowers of 
flaming rose pink; low-growing 
Daphne cneorum with its terminal 
clusters of fragrant pink blossoms; 
and the well-beloved mountain laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia) are among the best 
of the smaller shrubs. Two good 
evergreen edging plants are Pachy- 
sandra terminalis and English ivy, the 
latter to be clipped and pegged down. 


For Decipvous PLANTING 


Deciduous plantings belong with 
certain types of houses for which 
evergreens are inadequate or too for- 
mal. They are much less expensive 
and provide a wealth of variety, suc- 
cess depending upon a discriminating 
choice and careful placing, using more 
kinds and smaller groups than in the 
boundary planting. 

Occasional small trees like flower- 
ing dogwoods, flowering crabs and 
cherries, thorns or laburnums are 
necessary and intcresting as accents 
against the bare corners of the house. 
Picturesque shapes like sumach or 
Hercules’ Club (Afalia spinosa) will 
give an immediate effect of size and 
vary the rounded contours. 

For the intermediate shrubs in de- 
ciduous planting the usual garden- 
esque flowering shrubs are all suit- 
able, such as lilacs, forsythias, mock 
orange, spirzas, and deutzias. In 
some locations a more “woodsy effect 
is desired, when azaleas, sweet pepper 
bush, virburnum, etc., may be used. 

For facing down deciduous shrubs 
Japanese barberry is by far the best. 
Its form is dense and compact, it will 
grow practically anywhere, its foliage 
turns a wonderful red in autumn, and 
its abundant red berries remain on 
the bush all winter. Deutzia Le- 
moinei is an excellent edging shrub 


for summer effect, in its rich white 
blossoms being no mean elf in the 
train of May. 

Some portion of the house walls 
should be clothed by vines alone, and 
not shrubs, in order to leave visible 
the straight line of the walls, which 
should be only softened and not 
obliterated by the planting. A congru- 
ous use of Boston ivy is seen in Prob- 
lem 4. Of other clinging vines Eng- 
lish ivy does well as far north as 
Boston if not exposed to the winter 
sun, Evonymus radicans is an ex- 
tremely hardy evergreen vine, trum- 
pet creeper (Tecoma radicans) climbs 
both wood and stone, and of the Vir- 
ginia creepers, Aimpelapsis Engle- 
manni clings the best. For heavy 
masses at the eaves, Actinidia may 
be trained up the conductor pipe, 
while for porches, roses are pre-emi- 
nent. Other varieties than the ubiq- 
uitous ramblers are suggested in the 
planting list for Problem 3 

Concurrent with the roses, the 
large-flowered white Clematis Henryi 
or the lavender C. lanuginosa is very 
effective. Wistaria, which occasion- 
ally sulks for years and refuses to 
flowcr, may sometimes be successfully 
brought to blossom by root pruning, 
or better still if only those plants are 
purchased which have been grafted 
with flowering buds. For fall, Cle- 
matis paniculata, a soft mass of 
creamy bloom, contrasts with the red 
of the Japanese barberry. 

Only a few herbaceous plants 
should be nsed with deciduous shrubs, 
and those of a bold nature, such as 
peonies, funkia, phlox or thermopsis. 

Of bulbs, lilies have a particular 
affinity for rhododendron beds, from 
the standpoint of both looks and cul- 
tivation. If planted in groups and 
not in stiff lines, narcissi may be used 
in front of both evergreen and dce- 
ciduous planting. Some unusual tu- 
lips for special use with evergreens 
are described in the planting list for 
Problem 2, and some excellent late 
ones for planting in front of white 
flowering shrubs in List 3. 

In conclusion, it must be remem- 
bered that simplicity in design, dis- 
crimination and restraint in the choice 
of shrubs, and care in their soil prep- 
aration, placing and actual planting 
operations are absolutely necessary 
to insure successful effects with foun- 
dation planting. 


Fresh Berries—With Cream 


(Continned from page 25) 


fruit border is well away from trees 
and hedges whose roots rob the soil 
of much of its nourishing power, the 
surroundings make no particular dif- 
ference. There should be, however, 
plenty of room provided for cultiva- 
tion around the bushes, 6’ or 7’ being 
allowed between rows in case more 
than a single line is planted. Black- 
berries should stand 5’ apart in the 
row, and raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries 4’. 

For cultural purposes, these four 
species of small fruits may be divided 
into two groups, the first comprising 
the blackberries and raspberries 
(true “canes”), and the second the 
bush-like currants and gooseberries. 
The former group calls for:a sup- 
porting trellis, as already mentioned. 


| A good one may be made with stout 


posts, 4’ above the ground and 15’ 
apart, between which are strung 
three lines of heavy wire. To these 
wires the canes should be tied. 
Spring pruning of blackberries and 


raspberries makes for better crops. 
It should be done early, before 
growth starts, and the weaker the 
plant the more severely should it 
be cut. Unless the growth is poor, 
cut back only 1% When the plants 
are first set out, cut the shoots almost 
to the ground, leaving not more than 
two eyes. As soon as the bearing 
season is over, take off all the old 
shoots at the ground level, as their 
usefulness is past. When the young 
canes reach the top of the trellis 
they should be pinched back a little 
to encourage side growth. 

When it comes to currants the 
pruning is of a different character. 
Early each spring a few of the old- 
est shoots should be cut off at the 
ground to prevent the bushes becom- 
ing superannuated, as, unlike the pre- 
ceding sorts, it is not the youngest 
wood which bears. Gooseberries, 
too, call for similar treatment, with 
the additional purpose of keeping the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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“Spring unlacks the flowers to paint the laughing soil” —Heber. 


COMBINATION—not a simple key—is used by Spring to 


unlock the great Vegetable Kingdom. 


LUTTON GREENHOUSES 


employ the same combination. 


The Lutton Combination 
Perfectly controlled temperatures. 
Every available sunbeam reaches planta. 
Thorough ventilation with tempered air. 
Efficient drainsge keeps earth just 
enough. 


Spring’a Combination 


Warmth from the sun. 

Vigorous action of ligbt. 

Abundsnee of fresh warm alr. 

AT I showers assigt roots to absorb 
tood. 


You will readily see from the ahove that tbe LUTTON way is Nature’s 
way, with this difference—the LUTTON Greenhouse is alwaya the same. 
day after day throughout the year, whereas Nature is fickle, cold one 
day and warm the next. 


That is why the products grown in LUTTON Greenhouses excel 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 


. 3rd FI Western Office 
Grand T einen Noy. City 710 Sykes Block, Minneapalle, Minn. 


Horticultural Architecte and Bullders of All Kinds ef Modern Glace Structures. 


A 


Purpee's Seeds 
a Grow 


Five of the Finest Fordhook 
Vegetables 
For 25c 


we will mail one packet each of 
the following Vegetables, which 
are unequalled in their class. No other small 
collection would quite so completely fill the re- 
quirements of the average garden. These are 
tested and proved Burpee Specialties that have 
given the greatest satisfaction wherever used. 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the most famous Bush 
Lima. 
Beet—Black Red Ball, rich color, tendcr, fine flavor. 
early. 
Corn—Golden 
and swect, 
Lettuce—=pbrittle Ice, large head, crisp and mild. 
Radish—Rapid Red, quickest growing round red 
radish. Crisp and aldi 
25c buys all the above. Five collections for $1.00, and 
mailed to five different addresses if so ordered. 
As a Compliment to the Ladies, we wil) include with 
wl, each collection, a regular 10-cent packet of Fordhook 
Favorite Asters, embracing 


all the choicest American 
double varieties. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


is bigger, brighter and better than ever 
before. We have added twenty-two pages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, 
you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color, Burpee’s Annual is 
mailed free upon request. A post card will 
bring it. Write for your copy to-day and 
mention “House & Garden.’ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


wet 


Bantam, extra early, hardy, luscious 
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LUTTON 
MINIATURE GLASS GARDENS 


are like little greenhouses, They also embody the combination 
which enables you to gratify your desires for your favorite flowers 
and vegetables. At the same time tbey help you to solve the 
prohlem of the Higb Cost of Living. 


Twenty or more kinds of vegetahles and a great variety of 
flowers can be raised by the amateur in LUTTON Miniature 
Glass Gardens. Their prices are remarkably low considering 
present high cost of materials and labor. Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed, 


Specisi No. 2 Improved Hot Bad Frama covers 21 sq. It. 


Over 8 ft. long and wide enough to fit in a 3 ft. apace. Sash haa 6 
large lighta of extra heavy glase, geru packed; easily cet up. Price 
complete, freight prepaid anywhere in U. S. Esst of Mississippi. Thie is 
an ideal frame for the beginner as well aa advanced bortleuiturtst. 


$12.00 


Special Ne. 3 Dimiautlys 
Creenhousce covers 40 eq. ft. 
of gsrden apace. 


Iligh enough to receive 
fairly tall planta. Siz lsrge 
lighte of extre heavy glass 
to each eash. Hinged at 
top. All ready ta put to- 
gether in a few minutes, 
Portable, strongly made, 
neatly finished, Carefully 
packed. Price complete. 
freight _prepald anywhere in 
U. B. East of Mississippi. 


Price Delivered 


$23.00 


Price 
Delivered 


Catalag “D” covers all types of glass gor- 
dens and has valuable farmand on recs 
dening under glass. Write fora copy today, 
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TOWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


- 
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Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 


waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


any three ordinary horae- 
drawn mowers with three 
horsea and three men. (We 
guarantee thia.) 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, the 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow 
more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Does not smash the grass to 
earth and plaster it in the mud 
in apringtime, nor crush out 
its life between hot rollera and 
hard, hot ground in summer, 
as doea the motor mower. 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, it will 
mow more lawn in a day than 


The Public is warned not to purchase mowers infringing 


the Townsend Potent No. 1,209,519, Dee. 19th, 1916 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 17,CENTRAL AVENUE 


ORANGE, N. J. 


short time. Specify 
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EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY— 


in the architectural design of your white stucco resi- 
dence—and your good business judgment by insuring 
that it will not become stained or discolored after a 


MEDUSA WHITECEMENT 


in which both whiteness, and 
the water and damp-proof 
quality, are integral perma- 
nent features that will never 
need renewing. Medusa 
Waterproofed white houses 
stay white indefinitely, be- 
cause the stucco cannot ab- 
sorb moisture. There is no 
efflorescence or staining. 


Write for profusely illus- 
trated booklets showing how 
the owners have used Medusa 
Waterproofed White Cement 
for exterior stucco on con- 
crete, hollow tile or lath, and 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. D., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


The illustrations give two views of J. 


Cement used throughout entire building and for steps, walks and sills. 


of building cost (instead of regular 


building cost. 


DESIGNING OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


y T. Bannon’s home, Milwaukee, Wis., H. 
Buemming, Architect, William Gregory, Contractor. 


BUILDING PLANS ATLOWER PRICES 


We will now make plans and specifications according to your ideas for 196% 
214% for same service as by all architects). . 
Includes preliminary sketches, 2 sets blueprints, 2 sets specifications. 


Plans including preliminary sketches and 2 sets of blueprints for 1% of 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO, ARCHITECTS 


how adaptable it is for the 
most beautiful exterior and in- 
terior decoration, in,columns, 
steps, railings, pergolas, foun- 
tains, concrete garden furni- 
ture, etc. 


Medusa Waterproofing may 
also be obtained for use with grey 
cement for absolute damp-proof- 
ing of residences, farm buildings 
and industrial structures of every 
kind. 


Build for permanence, 
waterproof when you build. 


and 


Whether you contemplate building im- 
mediately or not, write for copies_of 
“Medusa Waterproofing’’ and “The 
Medusa White House” today. 


Ww. 


Medusa Waterproofed White 


47 Broadway, New York 


The Trysting PI 
BRING your summer life into the wholesome out-of-doors— 
our garden a spot where children may play, lovers may 
arby and Joan find leisurely comfort. A 
arch, a hooded seat, a trellised arbor—each will play its part 
in transforming your garden into a sun-flecked living room. 
The 72-pages of the Gardencraft Handbook (with more than 
one hundred photographs) are waiting with their artistic sug- 
gestions to aid 
the transformation. Gladly 
mailed on receipt of 18 
cents in stamps. 


make 
meet or 


GARDEN BAF 


The Mathews Halt 

Mark, a pledge of THE 
authentic designand 
painstaking bench- 
work. 


MATHEWS MFG. CO. 
Designers and Craftsmen : 
912 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 42" 
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| | and loveliest colors there sis. 
| is taller than most kinds, sometimes 


| flowers 


Do not judge gooseberry 
size by the American varie- 
ties. These English berries 
are much larger and better 
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Fresh Berries—With Cream 
(Continucd from page 72) 


bushes with “open” tops which will 
allow a circulation of air and the 
needful sunshine. 

Perhaps the cultivated plant of any 
variety never existed which was not 
occasionally subject to some sort of 
disease or insect pest. Certainly the 
small fruits are not immune, though 


there is nothing in this connection 


which need cause you to hesitate 
about growing them. If red rust 
appears on the leaves of your black- 
berries or raspberries, cut out and 
destroy the badly infected plants, at 
the same time spraying the rest with 
Bordeaux mixture as a preventative. 
Anthracnose is checked in a similar 
manner, and the remedy for borers 
is to cut and destroy the canes which 
they have attacked. 

In the case of currants and goose- 
berries, the commonest trouble is the 
currant worm, which eats the foliage 
and will sometimes strip the bushes 
of all their leaves if unchecked. Two 
good sprayings with arsenate of lead 
will prevent his ravages—the first 
applied as soon as the leaves appear, 
and the second when the plants are 
San José scale, should it 


put in an appearance, is controlled 
by soluble oil spray during the dor- 
mant season. Cutting the canes for 
borers, and Bordeaux for rust or 
anthracnose, complete the usual rem- 
edy list. 

The number of varieties of these 
cane fruits on the market today is 
almost bewildering. However, if an 
experienced person charges into their 
midst, and does not lose his head, 
he is apt to emerge from the conflict 
with a list about like this: 

Blackberries — Early Harvest, El- 
dorado, Snider and Rathbun. 

Raspberries—Cuthbert (red), 
Golden Queen (yellow), Cumberland 
(black), Black Diamond (black), 
Columbian (purple), and St. Regis 
(ever-bearing). 

Currants—Perfection (large red), 
Cherry and Fay’s Prolific (red), and 
White Grape (white). 

Gooseberrics—Industry and Crown 
Bob (both of these are red, and bear 
the unexcelled, very large fruit char- 
acteristic of the English sorts). 
Downing is perhaps the best of the 
smaller-fruited American varieties, 
and produces very heavily. 


Flowers of the Rainbow Goddess 
(Continued fram page 47) 


true blue flowers. As this Iris inter- 
regna shows the dwarf foliage of 
one parent with the tall stems of the 
other—the flowers are lifted from 
12” to 18” above the leaves—it seems 
to be a most desirable addition. Its 
flowers are perfect in form and have 
clear and decided colors. 


Native AMERICAN SORTS 


For some reason or other the irises 
which are native to the United States 
are not very commonly seen in culti- 
vation. Perhaps his is because the 
loveliest of them are native to the 
Western portions, and difficult to 
establish in the East; but probably it 
is because, like everything else, they 
are undervalued because they are 
familiar—just “wild flowers.” 

One of the best of these is Iris 
longipetala, superba, a china-blue 
flower, altogether one of the feet 

his 


rising to 40” or even more. It is a 
native of California. A middle 
Western-Southern species is Iris 


cuprea or I, fulva, with coppery 
that are sometimes flecked 
with green and blue. Then there is 
Tris cristata, dwarf in size and crest- 
ed, the flowers being lavender blue, 
a very dainty and lovely species. 
Iris versicolor is a violet blue and 
native to the Northern sections of 
the United States; and in the North- 
west dwells Iris setosa, which is also 
found in Japan. This, it will be re- 


called, is one of the species used by 
European hybridizers to cross with 
the Japanese /. levigata. 

_ The largest iris, in point of general 
size and not applying the adjective 
to the flowers alone, is Iris ochro- 
leuca gigantea, a native of Syria. 
This is commonly grown in gardens 
and has been for a good many years, 
usually as I. orientalis. There is a 
white form, but the type itself is yel- 
low. The plants average 4’ in height 
and make majestic clumps. 

One other distinct species F must 
mention, and that is J. Sibirica. This 
has been in our gardens for over a 
hundred years, and it too is a large 
growing kind. The flowers are pur- 
ee or lilac blue, on stems 3! high. 
Vote, please, that the variety orienta- 
lis of this species should not be con- 
founded with the species Iris orienta- 
lis just mentioned; they are distinct 
plants, one being yellow flowered and 
the other purplish or white. 

With all of these races and strains 
to choose from, it is of course of 
first importance to know something 
about the season of bloom. By mak- 
ing use of some of all of them it is 
possible to have irises in bloom from 
early in May to the end of July, and 
even into August. 

Some need a great deal of mois- 
ture, while others are equally satis- 
fied without it. As a general guide 
we may say that all those having 
thick and surface creeping rootstocks 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Dreers Famous" 


merica now leads the world in the produetion of high- = R 
grade Asters, and our own famous strains, grown e. 2 ’ 
under our personal supervision, are acknowledged by ~ 
experts to be unsurpassed. 

Ve offer in onr 1917 Garden Book over sixty dis- 
tinet varieties and eolors, but particularly reeom- 
mend the following eolleetion of six sorts, embraein 
several distinet types and eolors, and which we fee 
sure will, on account Of their free growth, profuse 
flowering, large size, and general exeellence please the 
most eritieal growers of this popular flower: 

DREER’S SIX FAMOUS AMERICAN ASTERS 

Dreer’s Peerless Pink. Coneeded to be the finest 


pink debe ever offered. The form is nicely shownin _ ¥ oe i eke fe 4 dy a ` 
the illustration. E Cros. mant i a 4 
Dreer’s Crimson Giant. Denscly double flowers of s A rk at om 


£ 


rieh blood-erimson, y 

Crego’s Giant White. The finest white Comet variety 
with immense fluffy flowers 

Crego’s Giant Pink. Identieal to the white variety 
exeept in color, which is a beautiful soft shell-pink. 

Rose King. -Handsome double quilled dover of a Re 
brilliant rose color. x 

Violet King. Very double, slightly quilled flowers 
of a pleasing soft shade of violet. 

Price: Any of the above Six Famous Ameriean Asters, 
15 ets. per packet; anytwo packets for 25 ets. ; or a collection 
containing a packet each of the six sorts for 65 ets., 
postpaid. x 

For eomplete list of Asters and cultural directions see 
our Garden Book for 1917. Copies free with eaeh order. 

Asters are but one of our specialties in Flower Seeds. 

Among our many other specialties we would mention 
particularly: 

DREER’S RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS 

The very best of the novelties as well as the well- 
tried standard sorts. i 
DREER’S CELEBRATED LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

Special brands noted for their adaptability to vari- 
ous situations and soil conditions. Dreer’s Booklet 
on Lawn Making free on request. 

DREER’S ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 

We offer this season over 250 of the very choicest 
varieties, more than half of the number being of the 
Hardy Everblooming Hybrid-Tea Class, all in strong 
two-year old plants that will give a full erop of flowers , 
this season. 

_Allof the above and many more with valuable cultural 
hints are fully deseribed and illustrated in 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1917 . Three of 
The most complete and eomprehensive catalogue of A 
Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs published in the United States. } D RE E R S 
A eopy free to those who mention this publication. Fa mous A m eri can 


HENRY A. DREER ects" 


Step into the store where you see this sign in the 
window and ask for their free book on lawns. You 
will find they have lawn mowers, hose, grass seed, 
tools and everything you need for lawn or garden. 
Ask them to show you the 


DUNHAM wi ROLLER 


TRADE MARK 
By simply ponring water in the 
steel drum, the weight ean be 
regulated to suit any condition 
—soft lawn, firm turf or tennis 
court. It can be quickly emp- 
tied for storing away. 
Frost heaves Rolling is not bard work with this 
the sod and tool. The axle turns smoothly in 
roots die out, | steel roller bearings. The handle 
mh is held upright when not in use by 
à a NoTip Handle Lock and the scraper 
cleans all leaves and dirt from the 
drum. 
Your lawn needs rolling NOW. 
$ 202 First Ave. 
The Dunham Co., BEREA, 0. 
(Suburb of Clevoland) 
Warehouse: 270 West St, N. Y.C. 
if your desler hasn't the book, write us 
direct, 


Architect, W. C. Zimmermann, Chicago, u. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this beautiful Downey residence in Chicago is of p 
1 r s chicago is of the pattern known 
= the Imperial Spanish: (See detail more clear! Mowe in border of 
ae) By its use the architect has skillfully added to the beanty and 
character of the building, A Tile Roof is absolutely leak-proof—takes up 
no moisture on the under side to cause decay and lasts forever. It’s the 
only roof which is absolutely fire-proof. 


a" 
Many wonderful effects secured by architects of note are shown In our book- 
it fe Roof Beautiful,” printed In colors. 1¢ contains views of many beau- 

ul homes with roofsof Terra Cotta Tiles and is sent free upon request. 
LUDOWICI-CELADON CO, Manufacturers of Terrs Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIN with water 
Pto any desired 
waight. 
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QUIET-ACTION Chsets 


W HY install a noisy closet? Our 
Quiet-Action Closets effectively 
silence the rush—swish—hiss and 


gurgle of the flushing operation. 

For sixteen years the SILENTIS—the 
pioneer quiet-action closet—has been fur- 
nished for the finest homes throughout 
America. 

The SILENTUM insures the feature of 
quietness, and costs no more than an ordi- 
nary closet of a dependable grade. 

Both the SILENTIS and SILENTUM 
are described more in detail in our new 138- 
page “Bathroom Book”, which illustrates 
the latest examples of plumbing fixtures for 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry, and shows 
22 model bathrooms, with full descriptions 
and prices. Mailed for 4c postage. 


IMPORTANT! 
Your Architect 
can tell you about 
Mott quality. 


Your Plumber 
can give you an 
estimate an Matt 
Plumbing Fix- 
tures installed 
camplete. 


Tue J. L. Morr Iron Worxs,Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New YORK 


1828—Eighty-nine Years of Supremacy—1917 


{Boston Seattle Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Pittshurgh Cleveland {Washington, D. C. St. Louis 

+Chicago + Detroit Columbia, $ Montreal, Can. 
Minneapolis +Des Moines +New Orleans San Antonio 
Atlanta {Toledo Denver Dallas. 

{Philadelphia Los Angeles 


{Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


ROOF 


hal Ti W =m Manutactured from 


COME FT EET EEA 
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Keystone Copper Steel 


< 
KEYSTONE 
Highest quality plates ohtainahle, Grades up to & A 
CA 40 pounds coating. Look for the Keystone stamp. Opper sie 
We also mannfacture APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets— fireproof, dnrable, 
anezan ea for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all exposed neat mere work. 
headded Keystone stencilinsures you greatest service and rust-resistance. Send for booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MNZ 
mi 


e Ready-cut! }} 


Wholesale prices. Comes glazed in 
sections. “Easybilt.” Erect it yourself. 
Any size. Highest grade materials supplied 


complete. Shipped promptly anywhere. Send 
for our Greenhouse and Hot Bed Sash Booklet. 


FREE. Write NOW! 
6308 Case Street 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
“Bach Davenport, Iowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Sa Hea 
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Flowers of the Rainbow Goddess 
(Continued from page 74) 


or rhizomes—which is characteristic 
of the members of the German strain 
—will do without a great amount of 
moisture and thrive in dry places as 
well as anywhere else; while the spe- 
cies having thinner and deeper grow- 
ing rhizomes need considerable water, 
some of them even demanding dis- 
tinctly moist places. 


PLANTING AND BLoom SUCCESSION 


The first to flower usually is Jris 
pumila, the dwarf iris from Crimea, 
with deepest purple flowers, along 
with its varieties alba, which is 
white, and sulphurea, which is yel- 
low. Following this comes Iris in- 
terregna, in company with the Flor- 
entine iris and J. Sibirica. Close on 
the heels of these are the army of 
German irises, some earlier than 
others, yet none more than a few 
days apart. The Spanish strain 
comes into bloom in early June be- 
fore the German has done flowering, 
and following it the English sort 
starts in late in the month. Mean- 
time, the Japanese varieties have 
gotten under way, and these continue 
in flower after everything else has 
passed and gone—providing, of 
course, that their situation is con- 
genial and that they have had proper 
feeding and watering, 

All irises may be naturalized, for 
they are plants that lend themselves 
particularly to the careless abandon 
of Nature’s planting; indeed, they 
are never so well placed as when 
thus treated. That they should never 
go where their foliage will be cut 
is very certain, for their leaves are 
decorative and essential to their life. 
But naturalistic planting does not 
invariably imply scattering in grass! 
It means as often the grouping in 
the garden or against a shrubbery 
background, in opposition to bed- 
ding. And when I use the term in 
connection with iris, I mean this. 

Someone has said that irises are 
as easy to grow as potatoes, and 
having grown the latter in large 
quantities, I am prepared to say that 
they are—and more! Most irises are 
indeed much easier to grow than 
good potatoes, for they do not need 
cultivating, or spraying, or tending 
a bit in the world, once you get 
them in the right place and give 
them the .food they like. It seems 
to be true, however, that there is no 
telling exactly the right place except 
by trying. I have had iris clumps 
grow and thrive where I knew be- 
forehand they could not possibly 
live! And I have had other clumps 
pine away and vanish right from 
under my nose in places that, accord- 
ing to all theory, were ideal. 

The bulbous irises, to which class 
the English and Spanish species be- 
long, like a somewhat sandy soil, 
free from manure, to which they are 
very sensitive. It is to their advan- 
tage that they should be rather dry 
during the summer; and of course, 
like all the rest of the family, they 
should have free sunlight. The bulbs 


are usually supplied by dealers in 
the autumn, and should be planted 
as early as possible, if bloom the fol- 
lowing spring is to follow, for the 
roots should be formed before win- 
ter sets in. A mulch of leaves such 
as is used over any other fall planted 
bulb ought to cover them. 

Wherever you plant them, if they 
do not show a distinct gain in their 
second season, make up your mind 
something is wrong, and move them 
elsewhere. These species increase 
rapidly by offsets when all is well 
with them, and need to be divided 
frequently. It is best, by the way, 
when dividing any iris clump, to do 
so by simply cutting it in two where 
it stands in the ground, and remoy- 
ing one portion of it. Then throw 
earth into the hole thus left beside 
the rest, which will go on growing 
without a setback. Irises do not like 
being disturbed, althongh they do 
need to be divided fairly often, 
owing to their habit of growing from 
underneath the rootstock, as well as 
all around it. A clump left too long 
without dividing will thus become a 
circle of leaves instead of a clump; 
and the middle will be a mass of 
grasses and weeds that will have 
taken root between the old and worn- 
out portions of the rhizome. 


DEPTH AND CARE 


Plant the roots of the bulbous iris 
3” to 4” deep, and if your soil is 
at all heavy, give each one a little 
bed of sand to lie in, Plant the 
rhizomes of the Germanica and allied 
sections flat—parallel with the sur- 
face of the ground—and do not put 
them deep. Indeed, some leave half 
of the rhizomes exposed; and as this 
is the way they grow naturally it is 
the logical thing to do. The best 
time for handling all these thick 
rhizomes is right after they have 
stopped blooming and before they 
start in with their new growth. For 
this reason, fall is not a good time; 
for fall-planted rhizomes do not get 
a sufficient start before winter to be 
able to produce flowers in the spring. 

Dormant rhizomes should never be 
given much moisture until they have 
begun to grow, for until they have 
made roots and are thus able to use 
water, it simply lies around and is 
liable to rot them. This is the one 
point about handling them that should 
be particularly noted. 

To secure the best results with the 
Japanese iris, plant them well under, 
water them frequently and thor- 
oughly—until the water penetrates to 
a real depth—-with manure water; 
or, if this is not available, with plain 
water, dressing the ground with well- 
rotted manure. Probably no other 
species is so susceptible to care or 
the lack of it, and no other species 
will repay care so abundantly. But, 
as the roots of those plants not infre- 
quently reach to a depth of 2’ in 
their eager hunt for moisture, it is 
evident that a little top sprinkling 
will not do much good. 
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FREE— 


Write today for our new 
catalogue entitled 


The World’s Best Dahlias 


Accurately describing 730 selected from over 2500 of the “ best ” secured 
from all sources,—all the best and standard varieties in Cactus, Decor- 
tive, Giant Flowering Show, Fancy, Pompon, Paeony, Duplex, Collarette, 


Anemone, Century and Single. 


Natural color reproductions of new 


Decoratives, “Dr. Tyrrell” and “Minnie Burgle” and 38 beautiful half- 
tone illustrations of the distinct types. The leading Dahlia catalogue 
with the 1917 novelties. 


Book “ The Dahlia” new, fifth and revised edition, 80 pages 1014 x 74, 
clear, concise and practical, 


Beautifully illustrated. 50c post-paid. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


Berlin, New Jeraey 


No. 63—Wren- 
Robin, $1.50 


` No. 62 ` 
— “BI 


ua 
Bird,” $1.25 


N 


o. 60— 
“Robin,” $1,25 


Na. 25—" Wood- 
Picker,” $1.25 


Whoever posa- 

sesses this house 

will be certain to 

have at least one 

of these desir- 

abla birds make 
use of it. 


“A Bluebird for 
Happtne ae,” 
6 Gash of color 
and cheerfulness, 
darting thru 
one’s vision or 
hopping upon the 
lawn. 


Robin Redbreast, 
the hero of many 
a nursery gong 
and fable, An 
agrecahie friend 
and neighbor. 


The tap, tap, tap 
of the Wood- 
pecher is a pleas- 
ingsound. Aben- 
efit to the treea 
of his netgbbor- 
hood, destroying 
harmful insect 
Ife. 


Tho house for 
the companion- 
abio Wren may be 
Placed 
under 
cornice 
or porch 


No. I7—Bracket 
Wren House,’ $1.00 


No. 8—“Martin House,” [4 Rooms, $20 
Smalier housea, $4, $5, $10 


These houses should always be large. This ls 
a bird that loves much company, If weil 
housed nnd well used, they come In larger 
flocks each year. 


Spring is Here 
Nature Is awakened from her winter’s sleep. 
The birda nre ready to make friends with you. 
Put out your bird house now. Do you want 
Jenny Wren, Boy Bluebird or perhaps another 
ns your cheery companion through the sum- 
mer? Make up your mind quickly and let us 
send the new domicile of your chosen friend 
inunediately. 


In getting up our Circular it was first in- 
tended to be only a supplementary leaflet, to 
contain a few new designs. The next step was 
to beve better cuts and ehow a few improve- 
ments in several pieces. The idea grew and 
grew until now I have quite a Booklet, Will 
you send for a copy? With your kindly ae- 
sistance we will go on prospering. 

We have not tumed our ehop into an ammuni- 
tlon factory, but have enlarged it, and ehall 
O to manufacture the Ammunitions of 
eace. 


A. P. GREIM 
BIRDVILLE, TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


Note: Woodpecker houses are provided with 
the proper quantity of special nesting mate- 
rial. While the cost of materials for the bird- 
house has doubled in the last five yeara, our 
prices are stil] the same. 
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Shall I tell my Secret? 


My home js my pleasure. Perhaps it didn’t cost as 
muclt as some houses to build. But what fun I've 
had planningit! And, of course, the grounds have 
been my grealest source of joy. 


Sly 


a 


Moons’ helped me. Firsi, by sending their cata- 
logue. It suggested just the right species based on 
the rough plan I made, ee such fine, healthy 
specimens of evergreens; not expensive, either, 
especially when you consider their size and 
growth. 


N 


But, my seeret. I was made a flattering offer. I find the house isn’t 
worth any more, but the grounds are. So, really, my pleasure has 
been making me money. Moons’ have helped me. IfI were you, 
Td write Moons’ for Catalogue No. A-4. T ey have a Hardy Tree 
or Plant for every place and purpose. 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY 


NURSERYMEN 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania 
The Moon Nursery Corp. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Phitadel phie Office 
21 South Twelfth Street 


= 
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This Book Tells How to 
Keep the Family Food 
Clean and Wholesome 


WRITE TODAY for the Monroe Book on Home 
Refrigeration. It?s Free. Thirty-six pagea de- 
voted to money-saving, health-protecting facta 
r on this important subject. Learn how casy it 
is to get a “Monroe”—the beat refrigerator made. 
One that will outwear several ordinary refrigera- 
z tora, and earn its cost several times over, 
“Monroe” will eave one-third or more on ice billa. 


=. SP pee The “Monroe” has beautiful snow-white food 
‘ : compartments, molded in one piece of Genuine 
Solid Porcelain Ware over an inch thick, with 
every corner rounded. 


Not a single joint, crack or crevice to harbor 
dirt or germa. Can be sterilized and made germleasly clean in an 
instant by wiping out with a damp cioth., Food kept in the cold, dry, 
odorless atmosphere of “Monroe” food compartments is alwaya clean and safe. 


LOOM IAAI BEA 
2° ammm 3 ze 


SOLID 
PORCELAIN 


moen 


Is endorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute and Executive Committee, 
National Housewives League. Found in thousands of the best homea, and 
leading hospitals, where clean, wholesome food , 
is a necessity. A “Monroe” should he in your 
home. 


Never Sold in Steres 
Shipped Direct from Factory 
Freight Prepaid 

Easy Monthly Payments 


Don't put off writing for tho Free Book. A guide to 
real household economy you should have. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
44 BENSON STREET, LOCKLAND, OHIO 


ne vert qe" 
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The Comfort of 
Sparkling, Safe Water 


Q In every home, for all household 
uses, stainless, attractive, safe water 
is extremely desirable. Besides its 
evident value in your bath, in laun- 
dry, kitchen or pantry, filtered water 
practically does away with the 
trouble from leaky faucets and valves 
and affords great protection to your 
handsome bathroom fixtures, piping, 
boilers and mechanical equipment 
because it is free from grit, muddi- 
ness and suspended matter of all 
kinds as well as odor or taste. 


Loomis-Manning 
Filters 


afford the maximum of such protec- 
tion because they are extremely 
simple to take care of, they are scien- 
tifically designed to keep in excellent 
working order and are made in a sub- 
stantial, durable manner. 


@ These filters can be readily in- 
stalled without confusion in new or 
old houses or buildings. The parts 
can be taken through an ordinary 
doorway. They cause no appreci- 
able reduction in the flow of water or 
in pressure, and are suited for use 
with any kind of water supply sys- 
tem—cither city or country. They 
are made in several sizes and types to 
meet any water conditions. 


Q We have perfected a splendid method for 
cleansing discolored hot water and for the 
removal of iron rust and stain from either 
cold or hot water. Send for full informa- 
tion. 


The best solution for Water Troubles— 
Hot or Cold. 


Loomis-Manning Filter 


Distributing Co. Established 


1880 
1445 South 37th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Ameen e ea moame 


TN NE MECN AEE TE A RN 


Direct from 
filter to 
bathroom 


and to 
kitchen 


A residence type 
of Loomis- 
Manning Filter 


“and tans. 
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Essentials in Bedroom Furnishing 


(Continued from page 53) 


adjusted from which to hang the cur- 
tain. The curtain should hang about 
15” wide on either side and be the 
full width of 50” material. It may 
be looped back with straps or hung 
softly over the bed, coming almost 
to the floor on the wall side. 

It may be trimmed with a ruffled 
or turned back hem and ruffled piping 
of another color. The bed-spread 
should be made to match and at one 
end place an oval pillow with ruffle or 
piping as the case may be. 

For such a bed arrangement, use 
a simple curved lined day bed, painted 
and antiqued in a soft mauve. The 
bed-drapery could be of rose-silk and 
the piping of mauve. The same cur- 
tains could be used as one drapes a 
window—with a soft mauve gauze 
under-curtain. The dressing table 
and night stand should be painted to 
match the bed and the all-over up- 
holstered chair and the slipper chair 
upholstered in an ivory mauve and 
rose striped material. On the night 
stand can be an amethyst color Vene- 
tian glass candle-stick and beaker for 
water. The floor border can be 
painted in rose with a mauve rug and 
the walls in ivory. Lamp shades 
should be of yellow Georgette crepe 
to warm the room—with tiny ruffles 
of rose and mauve picot edge and the 
lamp itself of Chinese porcelain with 
that exquisite rose mauve shiny glaze. 
A tiny decorated writing desk in pis- 
tache green would be a stellar note. 


Beps For Business WOMEN 


The tired business woman will find 
a mahogany low four poster bed suit- 
able and graceful. A good covering 
is made by embroidery on heavy un- 
bleached cotton cloth, a Jacobean de- 
sign in crewel in dull blues, greens 
This spread, by the way, 
could be embroidered at night as the 
stitches are large, and even a busi- 
ness woman likes a homey touch that 
she has created herself. If this is 
impractical for her, she may use a 
spread of cretonne, with a turn-down’ 
under which to slip the pillow, edged 
with silk in green or whatever color 
is found in the cretonne. It is much 
more interesting and effective to 
choose for the plain color the less 
obvious tone in a cretonne to bring 
out in the room. If a cretonne has 
a great deal of rose, a little lavender 
and the same amount of green and 
blue, use the green for the color in 
bindings or accessories, or the mauve 
as one’s taste lies. 

On the night stand should be the 
light, preferably electric, although 
some folks like a candle to read 
themselves to sleep by. lf the lamp 
shade is of silk, see that it is lined 
with white, as this will shed a better 
reading light. In fact, a paper or 
vellum shade seems a little too hard 
for a bedside light. Electric lights 
that screw onto the bed are excellent 
for reading but they are not particu- 
larly decorative. 


Tue BEAUTIFYING GROUP 


The beautifying group consists of 
a dressing table, a chiffonier or bu- 
reau or a chifferole for a man’s use. 
Once on a day these came in shining 
golden oak and were monstrosities, 
but now they may be had “in the 
plain” from the manufacturers and 
stained and painted any color desired. 
By using an inconspicuous color for 
paint and striping, thus breaking the 
large plain surfaces, the chifterole 
does not appear so cumbersome and 
certainly becomes a convenient piece 
of furniture. 

Almost any bureau or chiffonier is 
improved by taking off the mirror and 
hanging it by itself at the required 
height. A chiffonier and dressing 


table make a useful combination— 
much better than the old-fashioned 
bureau, as one could not sit close 
enough to dress at a bureau. 

A dressing table with a triplicate 
mirror is the most serviceable and 
decorative type. The most attractive 
style I know has slender mirror 
frames with curved tops. 

But the most important thing about 
the dressing table is the light it is 
given. When there are no available 
side wall lights, an electric attach- 
ment may be clamped onto the middle 
glass and covered with a pretty silk 
shade of suitable design. 

Charming little dressing tables can 
be made from a set of drawers or 
just a box with a shelf placed midway 
for slippers, etc.,.and covered with 
taffeta or cretonne in long ruffles. A 
plain mirror: frame may be covered 
with a flat rouche of silk or tightly 
covered with cretonne, and hung 
above the table. 

A tiny manicuring table is such a 
luxury that I am surprised that more 
bedrooms do not boast them. One 
usually balances a dish of soapy water 
on her knee or takes the gloss off a 
mahogany table top when she sets it 
down. A tiny, oval black lacquered 
table with a drawer would serve the 
purpose admirably. Drawn up to the 
slipper chair or by the chaise longue, 
it would be a real joy and conven- 
ience to be appreciated. 

The slipper chair, by the way, has 
become almost a necessity in these, 
days of fat living and higher gaiters. 
Low, snugly upholstered, they are’ 
most conveniently placed at the foot. 
of the bed. An ordinary high chair 
may be converted into a very pre-. 
sentable slipper chair by taking a few 
inches off its legs. 


Tue Bouporr Enp 


The remaining group is the boudoir 
end of the room. Some lucky ladies 
have a real boudoir or sitting-room 
but many of us are thoroughly grati- 
fied by having a bed-room large 
enough to have assembled in one end 
the essentials of a boudoir. 

The main thing is to have a chaise 
longue. Whether it is of silk, linen 
or wicker doesn’t matter—but a chaise 
longue spells comfort and harmony 
in its every line. Of course, a tea 
gown goes with a chaise longue, and 
that should match, for if we are going 
in for effects, we must have colorful 
groups—including the lady. 3 

If the chaise longue is of wicker— 
which would be the very last choice 
anyway—have it upholstered as to 
silk back seat and new valance. 

A very good couch for a boudoir is 
5’ long with a rachet end which will 
let down when one wishes to lie 
down. This, by the way, will put 
up an extra guest, or is excellent in 
case of sickness for which only 5’ of 
room is taken up, and it makes a very 
comfortable bed. 

A little sewing table should be 
there, preferably with a colored bag 
beneath to add a spot of brilliant 
color to the room, and a little mahog- 
any rocker. There is hardly a woman 
who would not openly or covertly 
wish for a low rocker to sew in. And 
after all homes should be human— 
and it’s going to take at least one 
more generation before we become 
educated out of rockers. 

In one corner we should find a 
desk. Adorable little desks are now 
being made for bedrooms, scarcely a 
half yard wide with one drawer 
underneath and a fold-back top with 
pigeon holes for paper, etc. They 
are a comfort and really for use. Not 
the least of their advantages is their 
small size. 
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These Shrubs Will Fill 


Your Place With Bloom 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas have long been favorites for lawn 
planting. Their lustrous green foliage is mostiy evergreen and 
it presents a delightful contrast with the handsome flowers. 


Rhododendron Catawblense. The hardi- 
est and most siriking natlve; delicate 
pink flowers in June. Well-budded 
plants Ihat wlil bloom this year, $1.50 
to $2.50 each. Special quantily prices. 
Rhododendron Catawbiense Maximum. 
The best for massing. Flowers snowy 
white to sofl pink. Well-budded: pisnts 
that wlll bloom this year, $1.50 lo $2.50 
each. Special prices In quantity. 
Rhododendron Hybrids. Spiendld for 
grouping near the residence. Colors: 
White, pink, rose, scarlet and crimson. 
Well-budded plants Ihat will bloom this 
year, $2.50 to $3.50 each. 


Cromwell Gardens Handbook 
contains information ahout shrubs, trees, evergreens and roses. It 
will help you plan your grounds or garden. Be sure to get a copy. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. Box 14 Cromwell, Conn. 


Azalea Mollis. Nearly all colors Imag- 
inable are found in the varielles of 
this beautiful shrub. Strong, heavlly- 
budded plants, $2 te $2.50 each. 


Azalea Amoena. Bears solid masses of 
rich wine-red flowers In May. We have 
a limiled number of exira large apeci- 
men plants, $15 to $25 cach. Smaller 
sizes, $1 to $2 each. 


Azalea Indica Alba. Masses of pure 
while flowers. Extra large specimens; 
plants, $15 to $25 each. Smaller sizes, 
$1 lo $2 each. 


A Better Lawn 
At Less Expense 


| HE Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower is designed for the large lawn with 
4 numerous flower beds, shrube and trees, where great flexibility ae well as large 
| entting capacity is required. 

Thie wonderful Mower is targe ennugh to cut five acres a day, yet light enough 
not to mar the turf, end eo extremely flexible that It will cut close up to and srounit 
trees, under the shrubbery, and along welke and driveways, thus entirely eliminsting | 
the necessity for cleening up afterwards with a hand mower. The 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 

is backed up by 70 yesrs’ reputation of the Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing Co. for 
the highest manufacturing integrity. 

It Is selentifically designed and built as a complete unit. Indeed, its balance and 
details of the mechenical features of the mower have recelved as close con- 
sideration as has the motor itself. If Jt were possible to dismember this won- 
derful Motor Lawn Mower before you, you wauld marvel at the 
extraordinery thought and study given 


9 to the plenning of ita emallest feature 

- —the infinite cere used in tho finish- 

» ing end adjusting of ita smallest part 
F.0.8 


—yet jts greatest eharacteristio Js sim- “ 4 
plicity. L1 jd 
oS A Specially 


a / designed 
di 

for usa Ie 
Private 
Estates, 


Parks sad 
Cemeteries 


Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Write us now before Spring arrives 
for full informstinn and a copy of 
] “A Better Lawn." 


Manufacturers Distributing Co. 
ra 451 Publicity Bldg. 
os ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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For every flower there 
is “just the right” piece of 
FULPER. 


POTTERY 


LOW and HIGH BOWLS 
VASES and ODD SHAPES 

TWIG STICKS—FLOWER 
HOLDERS— WALL VASES 


and other beautiful pieces for decora- 
tion and use. 


Soid by the best stores everywhere. 
illustrated Portfolio on Request. 


FULPER POTTERY 


FLEMINGTON 333 4th AVE. 
New Jersey New York 


MEDAL OF HONOR—highest possible 
award—Panama-Pacific International Exhi 
bition, San Francisco, 1915. 
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The 
Dahlia 


A Flower 


Supreme 


Nothing Can Take Its Place 


In tate summer and autumn the 
Dahlia is indispensable for cut- 
ting. It yields great armfuls of 
gorgeous velvety flowers until 
frost. 


Queen Emma 


Paeony-flowered Dahlia. Color- 
ing a mingling of pale violet-rose 
and pale gold, the latter more 
pronounced on the inner petals; on the outer ones it appears 
as just a glistening sheen. Reverse of petals deeper violet- 
rose. Center yellow. A strong grower and free bloomer 
even in hot, dry seasons. 25c each. 


We have 149 more selected from the best American and 
European sources. Among these are many that we think 
can be secured from no other American grower. 


Send for Our Catalog- 


It describes them all. It also describes our Irises, Gladioli, Paeonies, 
Cannas, Hardy Phlox and many other plants and bulbs. It also 
lists all kinds of feld, flower and garden seeds. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 


Box 1327, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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FRCP IN TIS Por Ns » Ue ON T of U ke 


EXCLUSIVE 
SUMMER FURNISHINGS 


So extensive and varied is our Spring and 
Summer Exhibition of Summer Furniture, Floor 
Coverings and Decorative Fabrics, ready for im- 
mediate delivery, that appropriate and harmoniz- 
ing pieces and suites with accompaniments may 
readily be selected for practically any decorative 
or color scheme. Many collective examples now 
on view on our twelve floors. 


We undertake the Complete Decoration and Furnishing 
of Single Rooms, Apartments, City Residences or Country 
Homes.‘ A large staff of artists and experts makes possi- 
ble the prompt execution of special decorative schemes. 
Advance details of treatments and costs submitted upon 
request. 


Imported and Domestic Drapery and Upholste-y Fabric 
jn exclusive colorings and designs. 


Our competent artists and salesmen are always available 
by appointment to attend patrons at their homes. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Nc. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Light, air and sunshine are essentials in the modern home. They 
bring health and cheer. French doors give you the maximum of 
these good things—and they are decidedly in vogue. 


French Doors. 


are made in many designs, sizes and woods. Discriminating buyers 
insist on Morgan Doors for all uses, because of their beautiful selected 
woods, their exclusive All White Pine Core and their patented 
Wedge Dowel Construction. And because they are guaranteed. 


Suggestions for Beautifying the Present 
or Prospective Home 
You don’t need to build a new home to enjoy the beauty and 


service of Morgan Doors. ‘Adding Distinction to the Home’’ gives 
suggestions for improving the present home. 

‘‘The Door Beautiful’? is a book of suggestions on doors, interior: 
trim and interior decorations for prospective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-23, Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in alt principal cities. Ask for bist, 
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House & Garden 


Knowing the Wild Mushrooms 
(Continued from page 60) 


‘characteristic of the fresh specimens. 
If when sliced through the center 
there is revealed a yellowish, dusky, 
or smoky color, the specimen is past 
using for food. Puff-balls are widely 
distributed and fairly common in 
most localities from midsummer 
until late fall. The one most fre- 
quently met with is the small, top- 
shaped variety which measures from 
1” to 214" in diameter. It grows 
on the ground in open, grassy places, 
sometimes in profusion. The plants 
are white but become dark grey or 
greyish-brown as they mature. Often 
when apparently fresh to outward 
appearance, inspection of the interior 
will reveal the tinge of color which 
betokens that the specimen has 
passed beyond the edible stage. 
When sliced and browned in butter 
puff-balls are a sweet dish. 

In late summer and autumn the 
giant puff-ball makes its appearance 
in pastures and open places. It is 
frequently found in corn fields be- 
tween the rows of standing corn. 
A specimen the size of a man’s straw 
hat is not unusual and will form 
more than enough for a meal for a 
large family. Another form of puff- 
ball, called the beaker-shaped puff- 
ball, is pear-shaped, rounded above 
and tapering beneath. Its largest 
diameter is from 3” to 6”. 

A group of delicious edible mush- 
rooms with which the student will 
become familiar without difficulty is 
that composing the genus Pleurotus. 
This group is especially characterized 
by growing on wood—either the half- 
decayed stumps and fallen timber 
found in the woods or on dead 
branches of living trees or from old 
scars caused by the removal of limbs. 
The genus comprises some of the 
most toothsome of the edible fungi, 
and to gather them one need often 
only walk along shaded city streets 
and pluck them from the trees which 
line the walks. The elm Pleurotus, 
which in autumn is common on many 
kinds of city shade trees, has a taste 
when butter browned not unlike a 
broiled pork chop. It is of large 
size, often occurring in groups or 
clusters, and because of its late sea- 
son is unusually free from insects. 
Its aroma when cooking fills the 
house and brings everyone to the 
table keen of appetite. 

The Pleurotus genus includes the 
well-known oyster mushroom whiose 
form sometimes suggests the outline 
of an oyster shell. By many this 
latter variety is classed as one of the 
finest of the edible fungi, although it 
is rather tough, especially with age. 
After the amateur has had a little 
field experience he will have slight 
difficulty in singling out the members 
of this genus and will run no risk 
in using them for food. Their char- 
acteristics are such as to preclude 
the possibility of making any mistake. 


Tue DEADLY AMANITAS 


Most of the accidental poisonings 
from mushrooms of which one reads 
in the newspapers come from using 
fungi which are of the ordinary 
“toadstool” type and which grow 
upon the ground either in woods or 
fields. Many of our most highly 
prized edible forms have their homes 
in such places—but so does the deadly 
Amanita which causes the larger 
proportion of accidental deaths. The 
Amanitas are readily distinguished 
from the:edible forms by the careful 
student, but the amateur or novice 
may easily be led astray. And cer- 
tainly the foolhardy individual who 
gathers and uses specimens which 
merely resemble some he has seen 
others gathering need not expect to 
escape the consequences. 


A peculiar feature about the vari- 
ous forms of Amanita is that they 
are among the most graceful of the 
fungi. The various colors and shad- 
ings which they assume make them 
equally attractive to the eye. An 
amateur who would hesitate to use 
some of the edible fungi of uncouth 
appearance might easily incline 
toward certain of the Amanitas be- 
cause of their delicate grace and 
beauty. Yet in most cases of mush- 
room poisoning it is one of this 
numerous family which is respon- 
sible for the mischief. The pure 
white form, found growing either in 
woods, grassy places or even city 
lawns, is one of the most heautiful. 
It bears the significant name of 
“Death Angel” because of its ex- 
tremely potent poison. A small sec- 
tion of a single cap will cause death. 
And so subtle is the poison of the 
Amanita that not infrequently by the 
time a person begins to feel the first 
symptoms of trouble after having 
eaten of it the case is so far ad- 
vanced that it is impossible to save 
the patient. For some of these alko- 
loidal poisons no antidote is known. 


Tue Common EDIBLE MUSHROOM 


Inhabiting the same open, grassy 
places in which the Amanita is often 
found there grows the common 
mushroom so extensively used for 
food, Agaricus campestris. In gen- 
eral appearance there is a similarity 
which probably has deceived many. 
Yet the student will have no trouble 
after a little in distinguishing be- 
tween this and the various forms of 
Amanita. A study of your manual 
in connection with freshly gathered 
specimens of each is the only way 
to a proper understanding of this 
and similar matters. 

The Agaricus grows almost any- 
where outside of the deep woods. 
In some places it grows in luxurious 
abundance. Many people with no 
scientific knowledge whatever of 
mushrooms gather it freely and in 
most cases without dire results. But 
every fall the newspapers herald the 
annual harvest of mushroom victims. 
Knowing ones suspect the reason— 
an Amanita has been gathered along 
with a basket full of the Agaricus. 
All this would have been obviated 
by a little care and study. Yet it 
continues to be the case that this 
common fungus is more widely col- 
lected for food than any other and 
most frequently by the uninitiated. 
It is also cultivated for market in 
large quantities. The mushroom 
spawn which is commonly sold for 
growing these fungi in the home 
cellar is of this variety. 


THE FieLD Musuroom, or Farry RING 


Closely allied in species, though 
not in appearance, is the field mush- 
room. The amateur will early be- 
come acquainted with this form and 
experience a peculiar thrill of satis- 
faction each time he discovers it. It 
is a dainty little creature varying in 
color from white to deep tan and 
is of a somewhat leathery appear- 
ance. In size it measures under 
rather than over I” across the cap. 
It grows in fields and pastures 
throughout the summer—being espe- 
cially plentiful following a rain. 
Collectors know it by the name of 
“fairy ring,’ since the plants some- 
times occur in the form of a ring 
or circle in the grass. It is not 
always that the full outline of the 
circle can be determined, but now 
and then this will be quite perfect. 

Sometimes the fairy ring makes 
its appearance in a well-kept lawn 

(Continued on page 82) 


Why You Should Have a 
KOHLER Sink in Your Kitchen 


KOHLER Sinks have the same quality 
distinctions that make KOHLER Bath Tubs 
and Lavatories first choice for the well 
planned home. 

The patterns are varied, to suit every require- 


ment, and the designs have the hygienic features that 
are characteristic of all 


KOHLER WARE 


“It’s in the 
Kohler 


always of one quality—the highest 
Enamel” 


KOHLER Sinks are made for right and left-hand 
corners, for recesses and for open wall spaces. They 
have right, left or double sloping drain-boards, and 
are made with and without aprons, 


The whiteness of the enamel is notable in all 
KOHLER products, each of which has our perma- 
nent trade-mark—a guarantee of its high quality. 

If your plumber has no specimens of KOHLER WARE on 


displ: Tite us, and we will send you our interesting book 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER.” Address Dept. F4. ‘ 


KOHLER CO., Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
Chicago St.Paul St.Louis Houston SanFranciso LosAngeles Seattle London 


K The KOHLER permanent trade-mark in faint blue appears 
onend of sink shown by star. 


You cannot have the charm of a home that 

always looks fresh in its colors until you 
have seen roof and side walls in two soft-toned 
browns or greens, or a “Dixie White” and a 
moss green, made possible by using 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 
STAINED SHINGLES 


Ask for color pad aod book of homes. 


“CREO-DIPT” CO, Inc. 
Standard Stained Shingle Co. 


1012 Oliver St., 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory tn Chicago for West 


This house is one of more f 
than 200 in Cincinnati with 
different CREO - DIPT color 
combinations. 


House of Mr. Chauncey Olcott, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Charles Barton Keen, Philadelphia, Architect 


-IN REE of the essentials for success in 
building a home are—a practical plan, 


artistic design, and good workmanship. 
But without the fourth essential—proper 
selection of materials—the other three are 
of little avail. 


Take the matter of lumber. All woods are not 
equally good for all uses. One is good for one 
purpose—another for another. Select woods for 
their proper uses, and you will have no disap- 
pointments. 


WHITE PINE 


Any architeet, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you 
that for the outer covering of a house—subjected to the 
rigorous onslaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun 
and wind—no other wood is so durable and holds its 
place so well, without warping, splitting, rotting or 
opening at the joints, as White Pine. 


“White Pine in Home-Building”’ is beautifully illustrated and 
full of valuable information and suggestions on home-building. 
Send today for this booklet—free to all prospective home-builders. 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s White Pine Toys and 
Furniture” -a fascinating children’s plan book, from which a 
child may build its own toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If there are children in your home, 
sent free on request. 


Address WHITE PINE BUREAU 
1419 MercHants Bank Burtpinc, St. PauL, MINN. 


Representing 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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a 
LAWN CONSTRUCTION 


IN building the foundation, selecting the ferti- 
lizers, preparing the soil, choosing the proper 
seeds, and producing the turf, as well as provid- 
ing for its maintenance, the scientific and practical 
experience of our engineers and the results 


guaranteed by us are invaluable. 
Our new booklet, “Turf Engineering," should 


interest every estate owner. Matled on request. 


25 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 
Make You “Rain-Independent” 


NN ATTRA 


HEN your neighbors’ lawns and 
gardens are burning up during the 
dry days of midsummer, your 
grounds will be flourishing in luxuri- 

ant green, if irrigated by the Cornell Sys- 

tems. For all time these systems deliver 
you from the anxieties and losses due to un- 
certain weather. 


Cornell Systems are quickly installed, 
without injury to the ground. They elim- 
inate the inefficient, time-wasting hose. 
And they are inexpensive to operate. 


The Underground Systems for Lawns, 
illustrated below, lends beauty to any lawn, 
and does not interfere with mowing. 


The Overhead System for Gardens con- 
sists of upright pipes rising from under- 
ground lines. No overhead piping to inter- 
fere with cultivation, No small apertures 
to become clogged. 


The famous Correll ‘Rain Cloud” 
Nozzle produces an artificial rain 
which can be instantly regulated at 
will from_a fine mist to a heavy 
shower. For small lawns we recom- 
mend our Portable Sprinkler, cover- 
ing areas from 15 to 45 feet in dia- 
meter. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


CG. 6. Cornell Company 


Engineers & Contractors 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic 
Sprinklers, Water Supply Systems, Sewage 
Disposal Plants, Automatic Sewage Ejectors. 


Chicago Boston Washington 
Railway Exchange 334 Shawmut Ave. 923 12th St, N. W. 
Baltimore Newark Cleveland 

Munsey Bldg. 86 Park Pl. Leader-News Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Commerce Trust Bldg. 
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House & Garden 


Knowing the Wild Mushrooms 
(Continued from page 80) 


out the grass in a complete circle. 
In one instance three such rings ap- 
peared in quick succession, much to 
the distress of the owner of the lawn 
who could with difficulty be con- 
vinced that the “pesky things” were 
good to eat. There is no other fungus, 
however, to be mistaken for the 
“fairy ring’—save a somewhat sim- 
ilar form which grows in the woods. 


This is darker in color and possesses 
certain very easily determined varia- 
tions from the form which grows in 
open places. lt is non-edible. The 
fairy rings which grow in pastures 
and on open hillsides have no coun- 
terpart among the poisonous species. 
While the plants are small, the flavor 
is similar though somewhat stronger 
than that of the Pleurotus family. 


Color Tendencies 


in Spring Fabrics 


(Continued from page 37) 


A very beautiful example of a 
hand-blocked French linen is illustrat- 
ed here. Among the many flower pat- 
terns of the season it stands quite 
alone, first because of its graceful 
design and secondly because of the 
sheer beauty of the color blending. 
Against a putty, a rich wine color or 
a black background,—for the linen 
comes in those tones—are sprays of 
flowers in a riot of vari-colored 
greens and browns, red, violet, tan 
and gray. It comes 31” wide and 
costs $1.75 a yard. 

Quite European in character is the 
very quaint bird pattern, which would 
be most effective with early English 
furniture. Not only is the design 
more than ordinarily good, but the 
colorings are such as one seldom 
finds in a domestic cretonne. The 
narrow stripe is black with the de- 
sign in greys, red brown and putty 
color—the wide stripe a light cream 
color with a very cool green foliage 
—mauve and mulberry flowers and a 
soft green and brown bird crimson- 
breasted. The effect is quite like the 
yery costly hand blocked English 
linens. It is 36” wide and sells for 
59 cents a yard. 

If you have a summer home with 
a room that looks out to sea, do 
choose for it the sea gull pattern. 
The manufacturer of this and the 
one above has succeeded each season 
in bringing out a series of cretonnes 
that for sheer originality in design 
and color are unlike anything. else 
that is made in America. This sea 
gull pattern is highly conventional- 
ized and comes in many unusual com- 
binations of color,—a black back- 
ground shows motifs of old blue and 
brown and white birds with cool 
yellow and mulberry wings. A putty 
background has taupe and blue motifs 
and mustard yellow birds with wings 
of lacquer red and light tan. It is 
priced at 59 cents a yard, 36” wide. 


JEWEL CLOTH AND OTHERS 


A departure of equal interest is 
one of the features of another domes- 
tic line. It is called a “jewel cloth.” 
On backgrounds of various color, but 
particularly effective on black, are 
sprinkled gold dots which are oddly 
enough impervious to washing. 
Against this are silhouetted white 
trees and flowers picked out in brown 
and birds of the gayest plumage,— 
red, yellow, green and blue. When 
this cretonne is hung unlined against 
a window or used for a lamp shade 
or shield, the effect is delightful, as 
the foliage and the birds stand out in 
vivid relief. lt is $1.35 a yard; 36” 
wide. The same cretonne may also 
be had without the dots, at 85 cents. 

This manufacturer is also respon- 
sible for the bird pattern, which has 
already proved unusnally successful. 
The idea was taken from a costly 


linen and has been beautifully ren- 
dered in a number of colors—such 
backgrounds as mustard, black, white 
and natural linen color being the 
best. In the first three instances, the 
pattern shows rich rose colored 
flowers, brilliant green foliage, mus- 
tard or gray cloud effects, and bril- 
liantly colored birds, but on the nat- 
ural colored linen background the 
leaves are gun metal and gray, the 
flowers white and rose varigated, the 
cloud effect soft brown and the birds 
brilliant only as to breast and beak. 
The width is 36” and the price is 50 
cents a yard. 


For THE Lrvinc Room 


A gay cotton taffeta with a con- 
ventionalized pattern is shown at- 
tractively used. For living rooms, 
sun parlors or porches of summer 
homes, effective inexpensive patterns 
of this type are greatly in demand. 
This one may be had in a great 
many color combinations. Two that 
are particularly good have a white 
background—black foliage and flow- 
ers of mustard, rose and blue in one 
case and mustard, mauve and blue in 
the other. It is 48 cents a yard. 

Ideal for the same purpose is the 
Jack-o-lantern pattern, which is pretty 
for indoors in the colors shown in 
the photograph: several shades of 
blue, crimson and violet against a 
white background. But it is even 
more effective with a black back- 
ground and the design in crimson 
orange, dark and light green and a bit 
of old blue. With red, black or 
green wicker furniture a cretonne 
so colorful as this is a wise choice 
for seat cushions particularly whien 
used with other cushions of one of 
the predominant shades. In this case 
—green or orange cushions would be 
most effective. It comes at 50 cents. 

Fruit designs are still so infre- 
quent as to be most welcome, partic- 
ularly when they can be found in 
the less expensive domestic fabrics. 

A very modern apple pattern is 
shown photographed in white with 
brown twigs and green leaves, apple 
blossoms in natural tones and apples 
oddly enough in deep red rose, yellow 
and when violet accompanied by blue 
grapes and illustrated in the drawing 
with a black background and the same 
coloring in the design; 36” wide, 85 
cents a yard. 

In the midst of all the novelties of 
the season, one greets with pleasure 
a simple lovely flower pattern such as 
the wistaria design. The material is 
a cotton taffeta, the background white, 
the leaves of cool, green tones and 
the flowers prettiest in the natural 
violet of the flower itself, or soft 
tones of rose shading from almost 
a heliotrope tone to a touch of scar- 
let. It is 36” wide and costs 48 cents 
a yard, 
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FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE 
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Bay State 
Agatex 


Block the attacks of water, 
grease, scuffing shoes and 
heavy furniture on your 
cement floors with Bay 
State Agatex. 


Cement is porous. The first drop 
of grease spells ruin to the even, 
good-looks of your floor. No 
amount of scrubbing will rejuve- 
nate Ìt. Water is absorbed and -the 
resulting dampness is unhealthful. 
Constant friction creates dust, 
cracks and pits. And, think—a 
little precaution—a coat of Agatex, 
will keep your floor new. 


ia 


You Need One In Your Home 


A refrigerator can either be yonr health’s greatest 
protection or its greatest danger. Cheap, poorly con- 


L 


Two coats of Bay State Agatex 
cover your floor. It sinks in and 


structed refrigerators without proper cirenlation of air 
are the breeding places of germs and instead of keeping 
food fresh actually contaminates it. 


binds every little particle of cement. 


It makes the floor wearproof, 
waterproof, oil proof, dustproof and 


In order to receive the maximum of refrigerator 


every-other-kind-of-proof. 
excellency, you should own a 


Send for our booklet No. A 2 
It tells how and why you should 
use Agatex, also what it costs. 


Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating makes brick, cement 
and atucco walls waterproof 
It givea tham a good complex- 
ion and keepa it there. Made 
in white and a variety of tints. 
Sand forsample and Book No.2. 


WADSWORTH, oe 
ey Inc. 
Paint and acts Makera 


New York Office: 
Architects’ Building 


Sanitary Refrigerator 


They are lined with Snow White Opal Glass—stain 
proof and acid proof—that is easy to keep clean and 
absolutely sanitary. The MeCray system insures a con- 
stant circulation of cold, dry, pure air throughout every 
food npani ni which refrigerates perfectly. 

McCray Sanitary Refrigerators are used in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Pure Food Lahoratories and Ilospitals because they meet 
every requirement for sanitation, perfect refrigeration and econ- 
omy of ice consumption. 

Let us send you our large illustrated catalog which shows a 
great variety of stock sizes from $30.00 and up for every re- 

wirement. Any McCray can be arranged with an outside icing 
door. Special size and built-to-order for particular requirements 
or to match interior finish, 

Send for Catalog 


No. 92 for Residences. No. 70 for Grocers. 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurents, No. 74 for Florists. 
Clubs. No. 62 for Meot Markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


716 LAKE STREET KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
Agencics in all principal cities. 


Boston, Mass. 
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ory, A > Sas teu be os RIGHT ANGLE ADJUSTABLE 
Architect, ; aad : P Creosote GARAGE DOOR HANGER 
N.Y, $ : ' Stains 
] HE most practical garage P ‘ 
i N . hanger on the market today. 
i A = N Adjustments are such that the 
r ] doors can he moved up or down 
ji i and to or from the building as 
conditions require. The door is 
hinged in sections and slides easily 
around the inside corner of the 
huilding. The entire outfit is thus 
always protected from the weather. 
No more accidents or trouble from 
the use of the old style hinged 
swinging doors. The single foot 
door obviates the necessity of open- 
ing the entire set when not re- 
quired. When open the door lies 


For Roofs, Siding, Timbers and all Other Outside Woodwork 


where beautiful and lasting colora, cheapness and preservation of the wood are desired, use 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They have proved thelr merit in every climate for over thirty years and are endorsed by nearly 
all the architects, who have specified them for years. The colors are soft, rich and harmonious, 
ee Creosote penetrates the wood snd preserves it, and they make wood less inflammable. 
Sh noes meke the warmest and cheapest outside finish, and a shingled house atained with 
Cahot'a Stains is the tdeal, cozy American country home. 

You con get Cobot's Stoins gil over the country. Send 

for somples of Steined woodland name of neorest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 23 3%,Kipze.8t-.Shicase,. 


close against the wall allowing full 
clearance for entering and leaving. 

For the small city garage the Myers cannot he equalled. „It is, hawever, just 
as adaptable and convenient, eitber inside or out, for any ‘size huilding where 
sliding doors are desired. 

A card to our Service Department will bring you descriptive circulars illusa- 
trating the new Myers Hanger. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


ASULAND, ONIO 


L! ASHLAND PUMP AND 
350 ORANGE ST. 


NAY TOOL WORKS 


de sarpet 
align dat ib ot good stones: 


a 
“Oriental Art in Ghiltall Rags” 
E- Yours for, the asking 4 
S18. Brasscis CS reer, Masa: 


Their refinement of color and *i | SE 
psat i j (design are feinoqailg $ 


Nursery Greef 
‘ ND 


ag Planting 


HOME GROWN ROSES 
TREES and ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


HARDY OLD-FASHION FLOWERS 
OUR GIANT FLOWERING 
MARSHMALLOW 


HOME GROWN RHODODENDRONS 
EVERGREENS 


and 150 other specialties 


Five Hundred Acres of Nursery; Half a Million Feet 
Under Glass. Visit Our Nurseries, only Eight Miles 
from New York, or Write for Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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The Ever Essential Rose 
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Fourth, protection: the 
use of such measures as 
will guard the plants in 
summer from insects and 
diseases likely to interfere 
with their perfect devel- 
opment; and in winter, 
from injury by freezing, 
the weight of snow, etc. 

Anyone who is starting 
out to grow roses must 
make up his or her mind 
in advance that much care- 
ful thought and some ex- 
perimenting along each of 
these lines will be neces- 
sary before full measure 
of success is to be ex- 
pected. You may say to 
yourself “Uneasy must lie 
the head that would wear 
a crown of roses,’ but 
most of these things, after 
the first year or so of ex- 
perience, will become 
routine work, not nearly 
so formidable as it looks 
to the beginner. It is 
much easier to succeed 
with roses today than it 
was a few years since, 
There are more good vari- 
eties that are also robust 
and hardy; there are new- 
er types suitable for con- 
ditions under which the 
older sorts would not suc- 
ceed; and the means of 
fighting insects and dis- 
ease have been improved 
in efficiency and also in 
convenience. There is no 
reason for the rose lover to be dis- 
couraged. But not to call attention 
of the beginner to the difficulties 
which exist and which must be over- 
come would simply be to lead him to 
encounter for himself trouble and 
discouragements which might have 
been avoided. 

As to which of these various fac- 
tors of success is the most important 
it would be difficult to say. But 
can say without hesitation that the 
first step toward success is the selec- 
tion of types that will be suitable 
under the conditions that have to be 
met in any particular case. Climate 
is a much more important factor in 
the growing of roses than with al- 
most any other of our hardy orna- 
mentals. The soil, the situation, the 
amount of time that can be given, 
the purpose for which the flowers 
will be wanted, are other things 
which must be kept constantly in 
mind in making out your rose list. 


Types AND THEIR SPECIAL USES 


Your first impulse will probably be 
just to “grow roses.” But as soon 
as you have made that excellent re- 
solve you should decide how you 
want to grow them, whether for their 
beauty in the garden, or to decorate 
the house, or to add a unique touch 
to the landscape, or to decorate the 
trellis, pergola or porch. Also, you 
should consider seriously your limi- 
tations. If, for instance, in your 
part of the country- the temperature 
seldom goes below zero, you will 
have no difficulty in growing most 
of the roses generally listed; but if 
you are in a section where the tem- 
perature does get well below zero, 
or stays near it for a long period, 
you should be careful to choose only 
such types and varieties as are recom- 
mended for severe climates. _ Even 
if your space is very limited, by a 
judicions use of the climbing and 
semi-climbing roses available you may 
have cut flowers in abundance, as 
well as a very decorative effect with 
the plants. If your roses must largely 


Courtesy of Conard and Jones 
The American Pillar sends up strong 
canes for 10’ or more, if supported. 
Rosy pink with good foliage 


be left to take care of themselves 
you may still find those which will 
suit your needs and blossom gener- 
ously. The following are the prin- 
cipal classes or types. You should 
have the distinctions between them 
clearly in mind before making your 
selection of varieties. 

Hybrid Perpetuals: The hybrid 
perpetuals, or “H. P.’s” as they are 


I usually called, are the hardiest and 


the most vigorous growing of the 
regular bush or garden roses. The 
“perpetual” in the name, however, 
applies to their persistency in living, 
not in blooming. They are “June” 
or “summer” roses, which flower 
freely in June and again to a less 
extent in the autumn. Where the 
climate is too severe for hybrid teas, 
or you have not time to give them 
adequate winter protection, a careful 
selection of H. P.’s will give most of 
the colors wanted, except yellow. For 
that purpose the Austrian briar may 
be used. A yellow H. P., Ludwig 
Moeller, was produced last year. It 
is a European introduction and has 
not yet been sufficiently tested in this 
country to prove its worth. If good, 
it will fill a long felt want. 

Hybrid Teas: These are today 
without doubt the most important 
class of garden roses. Their advan- 
tages over the hybrid perpetuals are 
that they bloom more freely and con- 
stantly, being known as the monthly 
or ever-blooming roses, and they are 
more fragrant and have more grate- 
fully formed flowers and a wider 
range of coloring. Their chief dis- 
advantage as compared with H. P.’s 
has been that-they are less hardy, 
with plants more likely to be of weak 
and unattractive habit of growth in 
the garden. As they are being given 
attention by all of the world’s most 
prominent hybridizers, however, these 
shortcomings are being gradually 
corrected. In selecting hybrid teas 
for garden use pay particular atten- 
tion to the habit of growth of the 
plant as well as to the beauty of 
flower—and to hardiness, particularly 

(Continued on page 86) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO LUMBER USERS: 


THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION HEREBY INFORMS YOU THAT ALL CYPRESS 
NOW AND HEREAFTER SHIPPED BY MILLS WilICH 
ARE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL BE 


IDENTIFIED x È = 
BY THIS MARK M A 
Trave Mark Res. U.S. Pat.Orrice 


This registered trade-mark will be, henceforth, 


YOUR INSURANCE POLICY OF QUALITY 


It will appear stamped (mechanically and ineradicably on 


one end, or both ends, of EVERY board and timber of 
Nitro-Fertile is an odorless liquid to be mixed with water— 


two tablespoonsful to the gallon. It soaks in around the roots CYPRESS “STEEN 


where it is immediately absorbed by the plant, thus stimulating 
i | CYPRESS FLOORING, SIDING, MOULDING AND SIIINGLES, 
a quick, healthy growth. which come in bundles, will bear the same mark on EVERY BUNDLE. 


What Cleveland Nitro-Fertile supplies every element The legal right to apply this cpoch-making symhol_of strict 
Users Say needed for plant growth and will RESPONSIBILITY IN LUMBER MAKING AND SELLING 
i ba 2 ; ls, of conrsa, restricted to thosa Cypress mills which by their membership in the Sonthem 
Rudolph las Thurman, give you better foliage, finer fruit and Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, attest their devotion to its Principles of SERVICE to tha 
Supt. F. E. Drury Estate larger blooms. CONSUMER and thetr foresighted appreciation of its open and progressiva educational methods. 
“To Nitro-Fertlle, I give tha Only milla cutting ‘“Tide-water’’ Cypress are eligibla for membership. (Cypress which grows 
eredit of producing chrysan- too far inland is not equally noted for tha *Eternal.’’ or decay-realsting, quailty.) 
themumsa that won first prize MTROFER Only mills which subscribe to the Assocletion’s stondard of scrupulous esre in methods of 
in tho Cleveland Flower Show. MANUFACTURE, INTEGRITY OF GRADING and ACCURACY OF COUNT can belong to 
Have also given it a thorongli 


Quick Growth for Lawn and Garden 


Your grass, flowers and vegetables will show the same re- 
markable results that these Cleveland people secured. 


the Association., Thesa responsible ‘A-1° nillia the Association now licenses to 


let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. 


Gardener to Chas. A. Otis 
Our entira resources are at your service with Reliebla Counael 


“One had only to aee my Th F il C 
vegetables and flowera to not 
tha marked differeies between e erti e ompany 


those treated with Nitro-ker- 1009 Leader-News Bldg. Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


aaa not Ireaied CLEVELAND, O. 1210 Hibernia Bank Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1210 Heard Natieos! Bank Buildiog, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


triat on outdoor plants with Trade Mark h i ed) trad: k 
very marked results,” CERTIFY THEIR CYPRESS by applying the regiater rade-mar 
£ with their Identifying number inserted 
A. C. Kendel, TRIAL BOTTLE, 35c Postpaid 
Seed Merchant | i fod ihh werk you naow 
“After aelliag Nitro-Fertile Vfalf-pint enough for 15 gellons of | Ky E Tharr ia estat C Ay Cc 
for three years, wa find the fertilizer wil) be sent for 35c if your worthy of your faith. 
resulis of bts nsa to he very dealer’a name ta mentioned. it ts well to Insist on 
eet. eee cok for eon M A zooing this trade-mark M A 
X ‘ z 9 on every board offered 
to our retail trade. Order now—I1 Gal. $2.00, 1 Qt. 60c. “Tact Mann Rec. U.S, ParOrnea ar “Cyprens.” “Trane Manx Res. U.S, Par Ornce 
Hugh L. Thomas, lg Pt. 25c. at your dealers. O Ss eee 
| 
| 
| 


COU e O SS SS EE eee eee eee eee E a 
Aloo manufacturers of Lime-Fertile—a complete fertilizer in pow- Insist on Trade-Marked CYPRESS at your local luiaber dealer's. Tf he hasa’t it, let us knew. 


dered form. 


— Bladioli 


EXCLUSIVELY 
7,000,000 bulbs of the best quality 


were produced at ‘Cedar Acres” 
the past season. This splendid stock 
makes me independent of foreign 
importations and enables me to offer 
the best bulbs of the best varieties at 
exceptionally low prices. 


For example, in lots of 100: America, light 
Pink, $2.00; Baron Hulot, blue, $3.00; 
Halley, salmon pink, $2.00; Isaac Bu- 
chanan, yellow, $6.00; Panama (com- 
panion to America) hermosa pink, $5.00, 
Mra. Frank Pendleton, Jr., pink, red 
blotched, $7.50. 


My illuetrated booklet No. 17 describes 
many new and marvelous creations. It 
gives cultural instructions and much in- 
teresting information about the Gladioli. 
You should have a copy of it. It is free. 


Moninger Greenhouses 


are constructed to comhine both beauty and strength. 
Thelr graceful lInes have added to the charm of many of 
the finest country places in America and the strength 
and practieability of their construetion have made them 
the choice of the largest commercial growers all over the 
country. 

We will be glad to send you our new booklet whieli 
deseribes the Moninger method of greenhouse construc- 
tion. It is full of interesting information whieh you are 
sure to find helpful. 


JOHN C. MONINGER COMPANY 


Chicago Cincinnati New York 
911 Blackhawk St. 2311 Union Centrat Bidz. 811 Marbridge Bldg. 


> 


A [B'HAMMÓND TRACY 


Medar Acres 
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furnishings 


In your ambition to 
beautify your home how 
often have you longed 
for a lighting fixture 
which would strike a 
warmly sympathetic note 
with the decorative 


scheme? 
Illumination and decoration 
-may now be brought into 


+ perfect harmony by means of 
me th 
s 


Decolite 
“The Light of Your Personality 


Decolite consists of a double bowl- 
haped lighting glass. Between the 
two bowls you insert fabric of your 
own selection. When you change your 
draperies this Spring, material of the 
same pattern and color, to harmonize, 
may be easily inserted in the Decolite. 
magme the beauty of a room in which 
the lighting forms a perfect symphony 
with the curtains and furniture cov- 


Eaa 

The Decolite spreads a soft restful 
glow throughout the room, No glare 
or eye-strain, Scientifically designed 
to give tbe best quality of light at a 
saving of current. 

The wanderful Halophane System of Nlumi- 
nation, ot which the Decolite is a part, in- 
cludes miany other lighting fixtures which 
provide efficient and economical illumination 

for every raom in the house. 


If your Dealer cannot supply 
you write for the Free Book- 
let, “Decolite, the Light of 
your Personality,” giving 
helpful color suggestions. 


Holophane Glass Co., Inc. 
340 Madison Ave., Dept. D7 
New York City 


FHINE 
Soraia 


If you are not familiar 
with the economy, work- 
ability and beauty of 


Southern 


Yellow Pine 


when used for interior wood- 
work, send today for FREE 
Booklet which explains the 
best methods for finishing with 
paints, stains and enamels. The 
title is: “Directions for Finish- 
ing Southern Yellow Pine.” It 
is valuable and it is FREE. 
Write for this interesting Book- 
let today. 


Southern Pine Association - 
5052 Interstate Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS LA. 
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for use north of the latitude 
of Philadelphia. 

Teas: The tea roses for 
outdoor cultivation have 
been rather left behind by 
the development of the hy- 
brid teas, which carry their 
good characteristics of fra- 
grance and delicate coloring 
with increased hardiness. 
The comparatively few good 
garden varieties, however, 
contain some of the most 
sweet scented of all roses, 
and they bloom continuous- ni 
ly. They are lacking in P y 
crimson shades just ás the 
H. P.s are in yellow. 

The Pernetianas, or hy- 
brid Austrian briars, are a 
much newer type. They have not as 
yet received the general recognition 
to which they are entitled, and per- 
haps for that reason a number of 
splendid new varieties which have 
Austrian briar blood are usually listed 
as hybrids teas or hybrid perpetuals. 
I have mentioned several such in the 
list of varieties given at the end of 
this article. This race is praticularly 
strong and vigorous in growth. It 
is safe to predict a great popularity 
for it in the near future. 

The Damask roses are extremely 
hardy and very sweet scented, al- 
thongh they flower but once during 
the season. The Moss roses, having 
a unique moss-like covering on the 
outside of their buds, are very pretty. 
The Bourbon, Bengal and China 
groups also contain several varieties 
of special merit, some very free flow- 
ering and others very hardy. 


Ciimpinc, Hence AND Dwarf Roses 


Ramblers: The first of the climb- 
ing roses to attract universal atten- 
tion was the flamboyant crimson 
rambler, which took like wildfire and 
quickly became more popular than 
any other climber ever introduced, 
although now there are several of 
superior merit. This group has been 
added to rapidly within the last few 
years, and now contains a great vari- 
ety, both in color and form. A few 
of these are of the true rambler or 
cluster type, but more are Wichu- 
raiana hybrids. Many of this group 
are extremely hardy. There has been 
an effort lately, to some extent suc- 
cessful, to extend the flowering peri- 
od. All of this type are good for 
training against the house, covering 
pergolas, trellises, arbors, etc. 

Climbing Garden Roses: The dif- 
ference between this new class 
and the above is that the flow- 
ers are of the garden type and 
suitable for cutting. They are 
climbing hybrid perpetuals, hy- 
brid teas, and teas, many of 
which are hardy enough for 
use where the older southern, 
or tender, climbing roses could 
not be utilized. Some of them 
are more or less ever-bloom- 
ing. With them it is possible 
to have roses for cutting pretty 
much throughout the year, 
even if one has not room and 
time for a regular rose garden. 
Fine new varieties are now be- 
ing produced rapidly in this 
class, and every lover of roses 
should keep an eye on them 
and try out those which seem 
most suitable to his or her 
wants and conditions. Some 
varieties are not real climbers, 
but are of what is classed as 
“pillar” roses, which throw up 
strong canes reaching a height 
of from 6’ to 10’ when sup- D 
ported by a post or upright 
trellis. They are exceedingly 


the Wichuraiana hybrids. 


decorative as well as good, 
in most cases, for use as 
cut flowers. 

Hedge Roses: Usually the 
first requisite in a hedge 
rose is hardiness. First and 
foremost of this class are 
the Rugosas, attaining a 
height of © to 9’, with 
abundant, thick, dark green 
foliage, and remaining beau- 
tiful throughout the season. 
They may be used to ad- 
vantage in hedges, in land- 
scape planting, or wherever 
roses must be grown under 
adverse conditions. The 
Austrian or yellow briar 
roses are equally desirable 
for their hardiness and 
general vigor of growth. The hybrid 
sweet briars, (or Lord Penzance’s 
hybrids) grow taller, and should be 
given some support. While they are 
not as good as the above for a dense 
hedge, for planting a few feet apart 
in a long row, or for single speci- 
mens, they are particularly effective. 


THe Basy RAMBLERS AND PoLy- 
ANTHUS 


The dwarf or “baby” roses are 
quite ideal for low hedges, borders, 
edging, and for planting in shallow 
beds where a mass of color is wanted. 
They are also very pretty as cut 
flowers. The baby ramblers and 
polyanthus reach a height of from 
18” to 24". While they will not stand 
as much exposure as the rugosas, they 
are hardier than most of the garden 
varieties. They are, moreover, very 
easily protected. 

Roses, and particularly the garden 
varieties, should be given a position 
where they will have sun most of the 
day. Shelter from the north or the 
northwest is desirable, and in un- 
favorable climates is often essential, 
meaning the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. The more thorough 
this protection can be the better. 
Roses can be grown with fair suc- 
cess in almost any soil provided that 
it is well drained. While naturally 
preferring a rather heavy soil, a light 
sandy one can be built up and main- 
tained by the use of manures and 
fertilizers, and where possible, the 
addition of heavy or muck soil gives 
good results. To make certain of 
success too much care cannot be taken 
in the preparation of the beds. They 
should be gotten ready as far in ad- 
vance as possible. If the soil is by 

(Continued on page 88) 


r. W. Van Fleet is a leader among 
It has 
rich flesh colored blooms 
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PARIS 


ADAM SUITE 


Green and Gold Decoration 
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' 
OLD FRENCH and ENGLISH FURNITURE . 
Tapestries, Porcelains, China and Glassware 
16 EAST 46th STREET H. KOOPMAN & SON oktORITE ANE 
Eam 3 el 


Complete 
Your Home 


Your home is not com- 
plete unless equipped with 
the Majestic Building 
Specialties. They add to 
its comfort, health and 
beauty. 


sf 


say n 

VHI a 
LARA y 
A E 


oe 
til: CPs 


The Majestic Coal Chute is a wonderful as- 

M: Q ti set to your home. The careless coal man 
aes IC cannot muss your lawns and walks. The coal 
dust can’t fly through your windows. Every 


COAL piece of coal goes into the bin. The Majestic 
Coal Chute acts as a window to your basement, 
CHUTE locks on the inside and is 


burglar proof» Have one in 


e 
your new home or put one Maj 
in the house you are living in. a estic 


Ae: fae Garbage Receiver is a protector GARBAGE 
of health. It is water tight and proof against 

flies, dogs, cats and vermin. No odors or health RECEIVER 
destroying vapors can arise from 
it. It is absolutely sanitary and 
safeguards your health, 


ILLOW Furniture that is un- 
usually attractive and original 
in design. 


LO SEE SM CRY 


` 
Write for free catalog—describes our 
complete line of Coal Chutes, Garbage 
Receivers, Package Receivers, Rubbish 
Burners, Duplex One-Register Store 
Ifeating Systems, Metal Plant Boxes, 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces, etc. 


THE MAJESTIC CO. 
709 Erie Street, 
Huntington, Indiana 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 
and price list. 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 


Scranton n 33 33 Penna. 
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The Pyramids 
Are No More Enduring 


ERMONT SEA GREEN SLATE 

is just the deep green slate taken from 

Vermont quarries, cleft and cut to size. 
Thaf s why it’s everlasting roofing. The true 
coloring, enriching year after year, makes 
your house beautiful and different. 


VERMONT 


Sea Green Slate 


makes such a wonderful roofing, and there’s so much to 
tell about it, that we’ve written a book containing 32 pages 
of worth-while information. J?’s free. Full of facts and 
figures, plans and actual photographs and tests, A// roofs 
are discussed for all houses. “Che facts are given—you 
draw your own conclusions. 


Then, when you’re ready to roof, and questions crop 
up, the Vermont Slate Manufacturers’ Publicity 
Bureau is at your service, Perhaps it’s a ques- 

tion of laying slate over wood. 

Perhaps freight costs or the amount 

of slate to order. No matter what 

it is, we'll give you complete and 

impartial advice. 


Sign and send the coupon and get this 
valuable book. It will save you time— 
and money. 


THE VERMONT SLATE MANUFACTURERS’ Publicity Bureau B, Granville, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your handsomely illustrated book, “‘ For the Genera- 
tionsto Come.” Iam interested in roofing a(kind of building) 


Name 


Address 


N order to extend the scope and work of the Real Estate Mart in 
House & GarveEN, we have decided to add a new departinent. Every 
month our readers write in and tell us what they require in real 

estate, and this department will act as “Central,” connecting buyer with 
seller and so put you in touch with the actual properties as they are 
listed. If you desire any kind of property just write in to us what you 
desire and where you desire it. State as fully as possible your wants 
and we will put you in touch with the party that has the very thing you 
want. 
A 4 For Sale, “Beach .Nest,” a new 
bungalow located on the Boule- 


vard one mile from Cambridge, 
Md. Built of blue gray granite, 


It is located one mile west of the 
C. P. R. station Airdrie, and the 
south half section is 17 miles due 
north of the Court House, Calgary. 
It consists of 1771 acres of nice 
rolling prairie, with the best Ranch 
Buildings of any ranch in the 
Province of Alberta. With nu- 
merous Springs of the purest 
water and natural shelters for 
stock. 


latest style red shingle tile roof, 
patented metal strips to windows 


and doors. 


Frontage on water. 
Excellent i 


bathing, fisbing and 
oystering. 2% acres of well cul- 
tivated land. Price, $30,000. 
Without furnishings, $27,500. 

A 5 For Sale, tbe Nini Moshay 
Ranch, at the bargain price of 
$45.00 per acre. This is the Iome 
Ranch, at_the bargain price of 
Holstein Development ompany 
Limited. 


Would be willing to take a small 
farm in the East of three or four 
hundred acres in exchange. 


The Real Estate Mart—House & Garden 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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nature thoroughly drained, artificial 
drainage may be omitted. The soil 
which is removed from the bed in 
the course of preparation should be 
thoroughly enriched with well rotted 
manure and with bone meal, prefer- 
ably fine ground and coarse knuckle- 
bone, mixed half and halt. 
PERTINENT POINTERS ON CULTURE 

Air drainage is almost as important 
as soil drainage—that is, garden roses 
should never be planted in a hollow 
or cup. The more exposed to the 
summer breezes and currents of air 
they are the better, and this will 
make a great difference in their gen- 
eral health, especially in keeping them 
free from mildew and other fungous 
diseases. The addition of wood 
ashes, or even sifted coal ashes to 
the soil is usually beneficial, While 
roses are not as particular about an 
acid soil as many other plants, unless 
you know that your ground is fairly 
sweet, it will be well to test it for 
acidity, and apply raw ground lime- 
stone if required. 

What is the best time to set out 
your rose plants will depend upon 
the kind you buy. Dormant roots of 
plants are used very much less today 
than they were years ago. They 
should be set just as soon in the 
spring as the soil can be worked in 
late March or early April. If re- 
ceived before planting if possible 
they should be buried in soil, or in 
sand or coal ashes, and put in the 
cellar to keep moist but not wet. If 
dried and shrunken when received, 
bury them entirely for several days. 
If they clump all right and the roots 
have not been injured, they will be 
all right to plant. 

Roses from pots which have been 
cool grown—that is, field grown 
roses taken up in the fall and potted 
over winter to start growth natural- 
ly in the spring—will give the surest 
and quickest results. They should 
not be put out until after danger from 
late frost is over. Growing potted 
plants that have been greenhouse 
raised is less satisfactory. 

Be sure that you know what you 
are getting before you buy. While 
some growers prefer roses grown on 
their own roots, the trend of experi- 
ence seems to be that grafted or 
budded roses are on the whole more 
satisfactory, and most of the garden 
varieties are now grown this way. 

In planting budded roses be sure 
that the collar or graft, which can 
easily be distinguished by the swell- 


| ing formed where the union of the 


top and roots has taken place, is put 
2” below the surface, and keep a 
careful watch at all times to see that 
any suckers or shoots which start 
from below this joint are broken off 
at once. These can be readily dis- 
tinguished as they have seven leaflets 
to each leaf instead of five. If al- 
lowed to grow they will quickly 
crowd out and destroy the top or 
blooming part of the plant. 

The most important part about 
planting is to get the plants in firmly 
enough. Crowd the soil about the 
roots as firmly as is possible with 
the hands, and when the job is fin- 
ished make it still more compact by 
allowing your whole weight to rest 
on the balls of the feet placed on 
either side of the stem. The dor- 
mant roses should be pruned back 
severely after planting, cutting away 
two-thirds or more of the top; leave 
only from tlirce to five side branches 
and cut these back to within four to 
six buds or eyes of the main stem. 


| This may seem like wasting a tre- 


mendous amount of the plant that 
| you have paid out good money for, 


but it is nevertheless necessary if you 
want the best results. The roots 
should be spread out and slightly 
down in a natural position, and any 
straggling or broken ends cut off be- 
fore planting. Pot grown roses will 
usually require little or no pruning 
back in being set out. If they are 
compact, sturdy looking plants, show- 
ing no sign of wilting, put them in as 
they are. If tall and inclined to wilt, 
it may be well to sacrifice some of 
the growth when putting them into 
the ground, They should be set a 
little deeper than they were growing 
in the pots. 

One of the points in caring for 
garden roses which is most often 
neglected is that of giving frequent 
cultivation from early in spring 
throughout the growing season. The 
surface should never be allowed to 
crust over or become hard. For this 
purpose there is nothing more con- 
venient than the adjustable prong or 
tooth hoe. With this little imple- 
ment the soil can be gone over rapidly 
and easily. 


MOISTURE AND PRUNING 


Roses to do well require an abun- 
dance of moisture in the soil. In dry 
weather it will be best to irrigate 
them, or water them thoroughly with 
the hose. Frequent cultivation and 
mulching the plants by putting around 
them grass clippings, the remains of 
the winter mulch saved for the pur- 
pose, or some similar material will 
aid to a great extent in keeping up 
the number and the quality of blooms. 
However it is accomplished the gar- 
dener should see that they do not 
suffer. You cannot have good roses 
in dry soil. As they begin to come 
into bloom they will also appreciate 
extra fertilization, especially the use 
of nitrate of soda or liquid manure. 
To provide the latter, sink a half 
barrel in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, and stand in this a half bushel 
or so of manure, preferably cow 
manure. The resulting liquid, which 
will be free from straw and lumps 
and easy to handle, should be diluted 
two or three times to the color of 
weak tea, and poured about the 
plants after a rain or a thorough 
watering. 

One of the most essential of all 
jobs in the rose garden is, of course, 
pruning. In the case of garden roses, 
spring prune to four or five canes if 
you want large masses of bloom; for 
larger individual blooms, in smaller 
numbers, save all vigorous canes, but 
cut back to 7” or 8” from the root. 
The ramblers and hardy climbers 
should be pruned little, just after 
their flowering season. Rugosas and 
Austrian briars also need little prun- 
ing, except to have the old canes cut 
back to the ground every two or 
three years. Where wanted for 
hedges, they can be pruned or headed 
back to any length desired. The baby 
ramblers and polyanthus should be 
thinned out rather than pruned back, 
keeping all old wood, flower sports. 
etc., cut out. 


PREPAREDNESS IN THE Rose GARDEN 


While the insects and diseases 
likely to attack roses are numerous 
—there being nearly a dozen of the 
former and over a dozen of the lat- 
ter—happily most of them by the use 
of modern methods of control can 
be kept in check by the following 
methods and means. 

To begin with, however, one should 
be careful to select only the most 
vigorous and disease resisting vari- 
cties. This, as I have already sug- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Six Glorious Hardy Lilies for $1. 


Delivery Included 


Strong plump bulbs. Flower firat season. 


L. AURATUM. 
Japan’a ''Golden 
Queon” Im- 
menee blooms 
with a golden 
band through the 
centre of each 
white peial, 20 cts. 


L, ROSEUM, 
White spotted and 
clouded rosy red. 
20 cts, 


L. ALSUM, Shim- 
moring saatin white, 
long green anthers, 
exquisitely fra- 
grant. 25 cts 
L. TENUIFO- 
LIUM. Masses of 
coral red beil-Itke 
flowera. 15 cts. 


L, SUPERSUM. 
Our most gorgeous 
native lily. Ori- 
ental in the beauty 
of ita leopard ekin 
petala ef brilllset 
deep orange _ with 
dark apote. Extra 
alze. 20 cts. 


= a Bas pe 
L. KRAMERI. Gem of the enllection. The mest 
besutiful rose trumpet Illy in existence. 30 ceta. 
Full growlng directlone with every order. 
Jt is the Land of the Rising Sun that eupplics the 
“new features’ for our Gardena. Our timporta 
from Japan thla year should have your attentlon. 
Wonderful Paeonias, Iria Kaempferi. ` RARE 


April, 


shruha end trees, Maples, Magnolies. Send for our 
Garden book and cheose for yeurself something 
New and Interesting. 

H. H. BERGER & CO. 
New York 


70 Warren Street 


Double Means I 
rotection 
Glass The non-conductive air 


chamber between the two layers of 
glasa protects from frost. No extra 
covering needed. You get all the aun- 
light, thus producing healthy plants 
when you use 


CALLAHAN 
DUO-GLAZED SASH 


Frames of red cypress with rot-proof 
creosoted tenons. Special Jockstrip 
makes glazing easy without danger of 
splintering. It’s the sash without a 
Adnak Complete catalog of sash, 
sectional green- 
houses and green- 
house equipment 
sent on request. 


Callahan 
Duo-Glazed 
Sash Co. 


1444 Wyandot St. 
Dayton, Chie 


Means Double 


“UNIVERSAL: PORTABLE SHELF- 


“PATENT «APPLIED - FOR: 


| “FIRST-DRIVE-A-NAIL Q 


it “THE, - SHELF- OF-A 
“THOUSAND + USES 


THEN: 
HANG - SHELF-ON- NAIL: 
ui 


A novel device 
within this metal 
shelf bolda it in 
proper altlon. 
SIZE 7% inches 
squore, Weight 
one pound, Sup- 
porta a weight of 
20 pounds or 
more. 

New, novel, use- 
ful and practical. 
In demand emong 
all classes of peo- 

ple, everywhere. 

Price: Green, brown or black, 35 centa each. 
White, gilt or aiuminum, 30 cents eseh. Postaga 
on one shelf to any pert of the world, 12 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED, write for liberal propogition. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 
259.-C Fifth Ave. New York 


-PULL * BOTTOM +*+- 
* FORWARD -AND SHELF” 
“IS -READY FOR: USE- 


Everything 10r the 

Lawn, Orchard and Fruit 

Garden. Fruit Trees, $10 per 100 

and up. Shsde end Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses—at lowest prices. 

BUY NOW, before prices advance. New 
Rochester Peach. Butterfly 


Specialties: 
Bush, St. Regla Everbesring Raspberry. 
Send _for catalog. 

GROVER NURSERY COMPANY 


75 Trust Bida., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1890. 


BUY ohf 


Now i the Time and flere the Place to Select 


Wrought Iron Railing, Entrance Gates, Grill 
Work, Fountains, Vases, Settees, Wire Fencing, 
Arbors, Trellises, Tennis Court Enclosures. 


UR properly illuetrated book, 

which will be sent free, shows 
many beautiful designs and offers 
timely suggestions for improving 
the appearance of residence or 
other property. 


f 

Wrough! tron Railing 
Entrance Gales 
Wire Fencing 

J A blg stock, skilled artiats to make 

up epeclal designs, and a competent 

erecting force enable us to meet any re- 


quirements, and make the complete 
Installation lf desired. 


lf you cannot call et our show rooms, 
at least send for the book. z 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Establiahed 1858 
74-86 Park Place 


JEPSEE IRON WORKS 
Thon UB FLAT 


New York 


40 | Bearing Apple Trees 


: . . We can 

Sold and delivered by Dracon nove aea 
Not one of them failed to grow frees into 
your garden 


now and save you years of time. These trees are five to ten years 
old and if pianted this spring shouid bear iuscious frult in 1918. 
They have already borne fruit; we know they are true to name. 


Apples, Wubbardson, McIntosh, Wealthy, Spitzenberg, Blg standard 
trees; bore 1 to 2 barrels of frult In 1916. Trunks 4 to 6 Inches In 
diameter, each, $20. Packing and crating at cost. 


Appies. 12 varletles—your cholce. 
each, 6 for $10. 


Pears, Angouleme, Anjou, Bartlett, Clapp, Kleffer, Seckel, Wilder, 
Worden-Seckel. Flve-year-old trees, gach, $2, delivered; 6 for $10. 


In small treea we have all good varielies of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Nuts, 
and Small Fruits, propagated from true to name plants. 


Fraser's Tree Book, a useful booklet about frult trees, written In plaln English 
by a man who knows fruit, tells all about them and will be sent to everyone Inter- 
ested In trees for the garden. Send your address. 


Trees 4 and 5 years old, $2 


Samuel Fraser Nursery, Ine., 179» Geneseo, N. Y. 


Sireect, 


De Lue’s Golden Giant 
SWEET CORN 


The most Important horticultural acquisition of recent yoars. 
Awarded the only Silver Medal ever given by the Massa- 


ebusetts Horticultura] Society for novelty and excellence in 
Sweet Corn. 


DE LUR'S GOLDEN GIANT is tha result ef eleven years’ 
selection by Dr. Frederick S. De Lue of Moston, Mass., 


from tbe product of “‘Jiowllag Mob’ crossed with ‘Golden 
Bantam” 


With lta 12 to 16-rowed ears it gives nearly foue tlmes the 
yleld per acro that the Golden Bantam does with Its amaller 


8-rewed eara. The stalks are ahort and frequently produce 
two ears each, 


Its erango golden color is richer; It is more delicious in 
Haver and Ja cqually early. 
To Introduce DE LUE'S GOLDEN OIANT wa offer a 
Umited quantity in packets containing 25 kernels each at 
25 centa the packet—not mere then 4 packete fo any one 
customer—postpald anywhere In the United States and 
Possessions, 

Our 170-page Annual Catalog and Gardeners’ 

Guide, 450 tUustratione, several colored plates 

and tural directions, wi’! be mailed on 

application, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 
New Legized's leading Seed Stare lor Nearly 100 Years 


51 and 52 No. Market Street Boslon, Mass. 
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GANTAN 


Tiluatration shows 
the Stanley Garage 
Doer Holder ap- 
plied. 


NSURE your comfort, 

and insure your car, 
by applying to your ga- 
rage doors the 


STANLEY 
GARAGE DOOR 
HOLDER 


It holds your garage doors 
firmly open and prevents 
them slamming against the 
incoming or out-going car; 


yel a slight pull on the 
chain permits them to close. 


Stanley Garage Hardware 
is a eomplete line designed 
especially for garage use. 


It includes hinges, door 
holders, latches and bolts 
suited to garages of all sizes, 
costs and types of construc- 
tion, 

Your hardware dealer car- 
ries Stanley Garage Hard- 
ware in stock or will gladly 
get it for you. 

Send end for our inter- 
esting and helpful booklet 


on Stanley Garage Hard- 
ware H-4. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Conn. 


100 Lafsyetta St., New York 
73 East Lake St., Chicago 


Grow Tomstoes 
Like These 


Have them a full 
month earller and 
a full month later 
than your nelghbor 
or competitor by 
following my ln- 
etructlona for forc- 
Ing, pruning and 
staking and by the 


use of 


Potter’s Best- All 
Foltarsremoved tosbow Plant Forces and 


thi £ fruit, 
T oe pan Tomato Supports. 


The result of over 30 years’ experlence In 
fancy frult and vegetable gardening. 

T ean tsill you 
how to have the 
most delicious 
atrawberries from 
your garden for 4 
montha et more 
TINS aummet from 
plants set THIS 
apring 


Absolutely With- 


out Crop Fsilura 

Various sizes and stylee 1 to 
Also how fhe usual ft, jong for sil variet ee oe 
erop may be more ers, plsots, hulbs, melone, 
than deubled in cumber, etc. ight, convs- 
quantity and qual- Sieat, inexpensive, Startherdy 
ity. Experience fiir Protoete trom rect ia 
taught me. Start the fall. 60c esch 1-4 dos. 
Fight and avold end no gissa. Specisl pri 
diaappaintment. on quantity orders. 
You need thla information esrìy: do not delay. 
A 2 atamp will bring Ilustrated literature 
that wlll surprise you and be the source of 
pleasure and profit. Or, send 250 for book 
which will apply on future orders. Book free 
with al) supplies. 


| T.F. POTTER & SON 82,Msery, Avenua, 


CorbinBuilders’ Hardware 


Outlasts the building on which 


it is used and gives satisfactory 
service every moment of the 
time. 


Ask your hardware dealer. 
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ae Ideal E. 


HIS beautiful little Colonial House will 
make an ideal home for you this summer. 
It has been selected by our customers as the 


one house of all we make, best suited to the 
needs of a family desirous of escaping from the dust 
and heat of the city. Modern business methods applied 
to home building have created 


Bossert Houses 


All the bother of construc- 
tion taken off your shoulders, 
you benefit by our methods of 
buying and manufacturing. 
Why pay the high labor costs 
of today, buy the finished 
product and live this summer 
out where the woods are 
green. 

The vital economies in 


labor and material effected 
by the Bossert permanent 
method, make it possible for 
us to sell the above house, 
with two 9 x 12 bedrooms, 
a 9 x 18 living room, kitchen 
and bath, with screens, lattice 
work and even benches in- 
cluded at the surprisingly low 
price of 


Eleven Hundred Dollars 
F. O. B. Brooklyn 


Two men can erect this house in three days: not even a nail to buy, it 
can be unassembled and put up again any number of times. 


Send 12 cents today for cémplete catalog showing 
Bossert details of construction and other houses. 


We also manufacture the smaller “portable” or “knock down” houses. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC. 
1306 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Vegetable Seeds 


Northern grown, tested 


strains of highest germi- 
. nation and vigorous 


-= growth. 


Results meet 


your fondest expectations 
; —and then some. 


Special 


Get-Acquainted Offer! 


10 Big Packages, 25c 


Beets, 


Cabbage, Carrot, 


i Cauliflower, Cucumber (Pro- 


lifc pickle), 
» Melon, 


mato. 


new 184-page catalo 
package of 


: Leaf Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, To- 

1 10 and our big, 
and a 
alzer’s 1917 Spe- 


cialty Mastodon Asters for 


only 25c. 


Send today and 


we'll include FREE our cou- 
pon good for 10c on future 


order, 


back of every sale. 


49 years’ experience 
Don’t 


miss this grand opportunity. 
Write today. 


America’s Headquarters 


For Field Seeds 


49th Year 


LACROSSE, 
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House © Garden 


The: Ever Exsential Rose 
(Continued from page 88) 


gested, is extremely important. Hav- 
ing done that, obtain a good com- 
pressed air sprayer, or if your garden 
is a large ouc, a portable or wheel- 
barrow type sprayer. As soon as the 
rose bushes have lcaves out in the 
spring, or as soon as you have 
planted them, begin spraying with the 
following combinations: Bordeaux 
mixture plus arsenate of lead, plus 
nicotine sulphate. This is a general 
purpose spray; the Bordeaux-lead 
mixture is diluted according to di- 
rections and one teaspoonful of the 
nicotine sulphate (40%) added to 
two gallons of the spray. 

This spray should be repeated 
enough to keep new growth covered 
through the growing season, and 
especially when trouble is to be ex- 
pected. Bordeaux mixture protects 
the foliage from fungous diseases, 
the arsenate of Jead destroys eating 
insects of all kinds, and the nicotine 
takes care of the rose aphis and other 
“suckers.” If black spot, or mildew, 
appears in spite of the Bordeaux 
mixture, use potassium sulphide, one 


ounce to two gallons of water. For 
the pernicious rose beetle or rose bug, 
the only sure and effective thing is 
hand picking early in the morning, 
into a small can half full of kero- 
sene and water. With a small, point- 
ed stick or paddle, one can give many 
of these creatures a morning bath in 
a very short time. For roses on the 
porch or near the house, where the 
slight discoloration of the foliage 
caused by arsenate of lead or Bor- 
deaux is objectionable, a spray of am- 
moniacal copper carbonate and Paris 
green may be substituted. Experi- 
ment two or three times with the 
Paris green to be sure that you get 
it strong enough to do the work but 
not so strong as to injure the foliage; 
or dry Bordeaux or lead may be 
used. Root rot, briar scab, and other 
diseases may attack individual spec- 
imens in spite of this protection and 
should be kept from spreading by 
destroying the plants which are vic- 
tims of them, or by cutting out the 
canes or parts infected if this is 
possible. 


The Group in Furniture Arrangement 


(Continued from page 35) 


picture, mirror or other wall decora- 
tion of considerable size. In such a 
case the piece of “wall furniture” be- 
neath must be of sufficient size and 
breadth to create balance and to be 
the nucleus of the group. Otherwise 
the wall decoration will appear to lack 
foundation and to be topheavy. Ordi- 
narily, wal] decorations will not domi- 
nate the placing of furniture; but 
exceptional cases of this kind must 
be carefully handled. It is possible 
that the picture or hanging, along 
with the pieces of furniture set be- 
neath it, may form enough of a group 
to satisfy the eye- without the addi- 
tion of lesser objects on floor or wall. 
And be it remembered, in considering 
“wall groups,” that what goes on the 
wall is to be accounted just as much 
a part of the furniture group as what 
stands on the floor. 


Tue Proper BALANCE 


To insure balance it is, moreover, 
necessary to avoid getting too many 
large or heavy group centers in one 
end or one corner of a room. The 
heights of the pieces of “wall furni- 
ture” should be varied and broken, 
not showing a preponderance of low 
things on one side of a room and of 
high things on the other. Likewise, 
in determining the placing of pieces 
that are to be group centers, consider 
the way in which light enters and 
strikes the different parts of the room 
and refrain from putting an incon- 
spicuous object in a relatively dark 
corner, where it and the attendant 
objects of its group will be overshad- 
owed. Substitute for such a position 
some bold and’ strong group center. 

In grouping the “floor furniture” 
the trial diagrams will prove invalu- 
able. Careful placement of furniture 
by groups does not necessarily imply 
formality of arrangement. The same 
room may be either formally or in- 
formally arranged according to two 
different schemes. As the diagrams 
indicate the architectural axes, it is 
possible to experiment with a number 
of different schemes of group placing. 
The groups may be arranged on axis, 
as in diagram I; or quite differently 
but still on axis, as in diagram II. 
Both of these are for the same room, 
a room whose architectural features 
are symmetrically placed. 

While the symmetrical grouping of 
furniture in accord with architectural 


axes has a tendency toward for- 
mality of effect, the result is not by 
any means necessarily formal. Dia- 
gram III shows the same room as 
shown in diagrams I and II, but indi- 
cates an unsymmetrical placing of 
groups, that is to say, an arrange- 
ment not on axis. An unsymmetrical 
or “off axis” arrangement of groups 
often entails greater difficulty of suc- 
cessful achievement than does the 
symmetrical arrangement, but the re- 
sult is frequently delightful and apt 
to display more originality and indi- 
vidual personality. Incidentally the 
unsymmetrical arrangement of groups 
is well suited to small or irregular- 
shaped rooms. Diagram 1V shows an 
irregular-shaped room where the fur- 
niture groups are arranged according 
to the architectural axes and diagram 
V shows the same room with the 
groups arranged off axis. An exami- 
nation of these diagrams will show 
how the system of experimentation is 
worked. The same method may be 
applied to any room. To follow out 
a symmetrical and axia] arrangement 
of the main groups, it is advisable to 
place the large pieces where they will 
stress the architectural centers of the 
room. At the same time the expres- 
sion of an agreeable degree of inti- 
macy and flexibility may be conveyed 
by a few independent or “off axis” 
group compositions. 


Eacu Room a SEPARATE PROBLEM 


It is impossible to give suggestions 
which will apply to every room. Eath 
room has a different set of needs and 
conditions. The only thing to do is 
to assimilate the methods and prin- 
ciples of group formation and ar- 
rangement and apply them. 

Care must he taken to avoid crowd- 
ing, which may result from bad group 
arrangement, as well as from using 
too many pieces of furniture. Keep- 
ing the middle part of a room free 
helps to create an impression of space. 
If a room appears too long for its 
breadth, break up the length by inter- 
posing a floor group somewhere near 
the middle. Cultivate a keen appre- 
ciation of contour, for it is indispen- 
sable in the composition of groups. 
Perception of the fine qualities of 
contour and of the properties of 
group formation involves more subtle 
mental processes than a mere taste 
for color and pattern, 
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A Work Saving Result 


Insuring Sprinkling 


System for your Garden THIS HANDY 
ON’T let all the painstaking GARDEN BASKET 
D work that you're going to 
put Into that garden of yours for $8.50 
thla spring; all the seeding, hoe- 
ing a BT eg; Pa a 
naught. Totec! agains ne ó A one 
dry weather days that eome along A most practical addition 
and ang up your flowers and to Milady s belongings, 
vegetables, epr ‘ 

A Skinner System Sprinkling (Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. P. O.) containing spade, trow el, 
Line Is your sure Insurance EXPANDED METAL LATH and all necessary imple- 
against such a happening. ments 

i me.. ther. Just t a D . S. 
pn tha wate cna “tora the rest, It's a discouraged rat that finds the fine, impenetrable mesh 
your ard en with wb Ane, milk a of “Kno-Burn” barring his further progress—no choice 

x N nor E7 . x . 
injura the finest follegs, Escy to fi for him but to move to a house of poorer wall construction. 
put up, take down or change location, Ei ? 
ar san ee re aa alone, Sour a Rat proof and rot proof—a barrier to fire— 

Fitty-foot line, fully equipped, coats ff a fabric that absolutely prevents the unsightly 
S18 We lere gn uara tele Eor | cracks that you've come to associate with plas- 

For $14 we can ects ion Hi ol ter and stucco—those are a few of the many 901 Chestnut St. 
ie E Turning Device, ie ya E qualifications that have established “Kno- Philadelphia 

oTe 1a apra rom one s = > 
other, and. then itself anat o the | Burn” Expanded Metal as the 
rerun Time of watering under full 4 standard wall base. 
con q ~ . . 
pgend for full Infarmation ebout thta Pi mi eot ọfa hones tathed pa The best kind of a gift 

uner Sprinkling System, af “Kno-Burn” is ao little more than í 

« one that of houses fathed with the cbeap- for the woman who 
Skinner System of Irrigation f est types of wall base that it is not loves her garden. 

bz an item to anyone who is building 

231 Water Street Troy, Ohlo N for permanence or re-sale value. 
$ If Send for booklet 372. It gives full 
i I details and intereating coat figures. 

ft is free. 
North Western Expanded 
Metal Company 

937 Oid Colony Bldg. Chicago 


| he House & Garden Shopping 
Department is at your service. 
"| See announcement on page 14. 


. Ue, 
Hicks Trees 2 KISS 
We transplant and guarantee .-2 3 
to grow, Splendid atock of 10 
to 16 ft. evergreen and ahadeg# 
treea. Send for catalog of treea, “vz 
ahrubs and hardy tlowers. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Bex Q,Westbary,L.I.,Phona 68 


North Shore Ferneries 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


Garden Furniture and jg f \ vale cheertalaiciendiy: 
rh. E iai f L QA musloal bird neighbors. 
Garden Ornaments of f 4 y | TAS Order Now— 


Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS and 
“loor Coverings from lajury 
by using 

Giasa Onward Slidiog 
Furniture Shee 
In place of Castora. 

if roor dealer will not sup- 
Bly you write us 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Beauty and Distinction. : ~— ae the Birds are 
= = E Coming 


Every day sees new 
arrivals Jooking for a 


Send for Catalog of 
Many Designs. 


New York Agents 


31 EAST 48th STREET 
song birds. 
described in catalog. Wren 
and blue-bird hnuses, $5.00. 
Martin Mouses, $12. Nesting 
shelves, $1.50 up. Bird hatha,feeding devices. 


BIRD BOOK FREE 


In It, Mr. Dodaon, Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of the American Audubon Assoctation, tella 
ou how he attracts hundreda of birds to Bird 

go, his beautiful home. Seot free with heau- 
tiful hird pictura In color taken from “Nature 
Neighbors.” Write to 


YOUR KITCHEN 


have nicer, better looking is one of the most important features JOSEPH H. DOD 
lawns, Wizard Brand Manure of your home equipment. If it doesn’t 731 Harrison Avenue, KOE ekee, nt. 
snppliea the worn out soil with fertility. do its work efficiently, economically 
It makea thinga grow. All land needa all the time, it becomes a costly 


thts soll food to build up fost fertility. 
Use it—see the big difference In all 
your plants, Call for Wizard Brand 


Manure by name today or writo for DEANE’S PATE NT 


descriptive booklet. Prepared only by 


The Puiverized Manure Co. FRENCH RANGES 


Dept. 25, Union Stock Yards, Chicage 


luxury. 


LA PLACE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Objects of Art, Period Furniture, Rare 
Old Crystals and Shefheld Plate 


during half a century, under most exacting 
conditions,—in the kitchens of the foremost 
hotels, on mammoth occan finers — have 
demonstrated their absolute reliability, tow 
maintenance cost and superior construction. 
Investigate them thoroughly before you 
make your selection. 


Ancient and faithful copies. 
GIFTS of indioiduality and charm. . 


11 East 48th St.|242 Fifth Ave. 


Near Fifth Ave. Near W. 28th St. 
R. H. KINGSBURY | DANIEL ADAMS 
Manager Manager 


We also manufacture plate warmers, 


CONCE NTRATED PULVERIZED hroilers, incinerators, cook’s tables, laundry No. 209—-Patent French lange, In enm- 


ranges, ete. Full information on request. bination with Gas Kango and Broiler. 


Bramhall, Deane Company, Siw york city 


Erincuaeneutsgtentanceneeneanrateaeeaeentarescceneaeuassaguesenncentenssanacenenennsgsnnguevazscenanatuessvgnneanenntaceenncacaenenveeneaeceevanenieanate i 


NEW YORK 


2 MR. B. RUSSELL, HERTS 


desires to announce his readiness 
to prepare for clients, studies in 
the Gothic, the Renaissance, the [ 
English and French periods, and o 
the 


ut eal 


MODERN STYLE 


a AENT 


from the modern standpoint, 
which aims to make these designs 
unique expressions of the per- 


sonalities of those who are to use 
them. 


TT TLL UIT 


This can be done in garden chairs 
and tables, pillows, porch lamps and | 
shades as well as in complete interiors. | 


MERTS BROTUERS COo 
a ee T z] 

20 WEST 37TH STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY | 
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After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged 
supremacy, OAK, “The Pride of the Permanent 
Home,” remains today the world’s premier hard- 
wood. (And everybody knows it.) OAK is the 
first hardwood you naturally think of, and the last 
for which you will ever relinquish your inherited 
preference. It is “a natural heirloom wood.’’ 


GOOD OAK FURNITURE 


justifies a keen search, critical insistence and a 
special order if need be. Why accept alternatives? 


THE AMERICAN OAK MFRS. ASSN. 


know the whys and hows of Oak. Ask 
them any sort of questions. Please address 


Room 1414, 14 Main Street. Memphis, Tenn. 
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House & Garden 


What Is Modern Decoration? 
(Continued from page 20) 


red or bright green in itself, 
if the thought behind its use 
is big enough to carry it. The 
trouble with our very good 


Victorians was that they 
didn’t believe in thinking. 
When they wanted 


rinthian column upside down 
and stuck it in front of a 
brown stone house, or slapped 
a few red pillows on a green 
sofa and let it go at that. 
Mr. Chamberlin Dodds is 
another whom I should in- 
clude among the moderns, al- 
though he will probably sub- 
poena me for doing so, be- 
cause although he employs 
the historic styles extensively, 
he does so with a humorous 
personal twist, and with such 
resplendent color as to signal- 
ize him as one of the most 


to be | 
clever, they turned a Co- 


i a 
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| Herts, Decorators 


The other end of the den on page 
20. Woodwork is black, walls dull 
orange and curtains of figured linen 


Rea MLAB AEGEAN RAR IME A A he ENS no 


Paul Frankl, Peedo 


Can bathrooms be made in- 

teresting? Certainly. if theye 

have black and gold base- 
boards and basins 


brilliant of the younger men, 

Mr. Paul Frankl, an archi- 
tect from Germany, is strong- 
ly imbued with the continental 
art of the secession, but his 
designs are, in a measure, 
personal, and must therefore 
become more and more im- 
pressed with the growing 
American spirit. 

In a certain sense the in- 
terior work of Mr. Anton 
Hellman, and especially the 
idea behind his work, is 
typical of a rather large 
group of more or less modern 

(Continued on page 94) 


An entrance hall with black 
and gold painted columns, old 
iron gates,and velvet curtains 


Chamberlin Dodds. 


Decorator 


April, 


TOT? 


Spencer | 


Sweet Peas | 
25c Postpaid 


This mixture of gigantic, 
orchid-flowering sweet peas 
contains the finest Spencer 
varieties in all shades from 
purest white to darkest 
crimson. 

This is our 1917 special offer. We 
will send the quarter pound of 
Sweet Peas postpaid to any place 


in the United States or Canada, 
together with a copy of our 


New Garden Guide 


containing full cultural direc- 
tions. This guide also describes 
and illustrates the best in flowers 
and vegetables, and gives many 
helpful suggestions for successful | 
planting. April sowing insures 
success with Sweet Peas. Mail | 
your order today. | 


Arthur T. 
Boddington Co., Inc., 


Seedsmen 
128 Chambers St., 


Dept. H 3 New York 


AINE AGG 


Which way do you work ? 


Do you atill sow seed by tha old slow laborious 
hsnd-dropping method, or use the up-to-data 
Vianet Jr. Seeders and cover three times the acre- 
age in the same time? 

Do you still cultivate In the old back-bresking, 
time-eating way, or use the perfected Planet Jr. 
hand cultivators and do the work more thoroughly 
in one-third the time? 

Do you get but meagre returne for all the time, 
labor and materisl you put into your garden; er 
de you get bigger, better crops with less effort and 
greater profit? 

These are questions no erop-grower, larga or 
small, ean afford te psss unanawered. 


Planet Jr. | 
Garden Implements | 


Ne. 4 Piaget Jr. Combined Hlit aad Drill Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultivater sad Plow psys for itself in 
a single aesson in the family garden as well aa in 
larger acreage in time ssved, labor lightened. and 
the increased ammunt of work done. Sowa all gar- 
den seeds (in drills or hilis), plows, opens furrows 
and covers them, hoes and cultivatea essily and 
thoroughly all through the season. 

No. 12 Planet Jr. Deuble and Single Wheel- 
Hee Combined is the greatest hand-eultivating toq! 
in the world. It straddies eropa till 20 inches 
high, then worka between rows with one or two 
wheels. The plows open furrows snd cover them. 
The euttivator teeth work deep or shallow. The 
hoes are wonderful weed-killers. 

Use these fools snd mske your work enunt for 
most. We mske 32 styles of seed drills and wheel- 
hoes—vartous prices. 

NEW 72-PAGE CATALOG, FREE! 

Mustrstes Planet Jrs. doing actual farm end 
garden work, and descrihes over 70 different tool 6, 
Including Seeders. Wheel-1loes, Norse-Hoes, Har- 
rowa, Orchard-. Beet-. and Piyot-Wheel Riding 
Cultivators. Writs pestal fer it teday! 


S. iz Allen & Co., Box 1110 K 


PHILADELPHIA | 
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Javanese Irises IN THEIR Native Home 


In the lower plecture Japanese Irlses are shown equally at 
home in my fieids at Wyomissing. The Rev. Dr. Rice, who 
came here to see them after havlng spent many years In Japan, 
expressed hls surprise at the luxurlant growth and abundant 
bloom. 

In your garden they wlll thrive as well wlth only ordinary 
care. Spring is an ideal time to plant, as they wlll bloom the 
first season. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


rleties ; Delphinlums, Hardy Phloxes, 
Itoses and Rock plants; Lemoine’s 
Lilac, Philadelphus, and Deutzlas, 
are ull notable features In this book 
of 112 pages of text and 30 full-page 
Wustratlons (13 in color). If you 
are a lover of these things I ahall be 
glad to mail you a copy free on 
request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR —Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 


l offer twelve named varieties of Japanese irises, my selection of cholce sorts, 
for $2; one hundred plants in twenty-five varieties for $12. 


This Self-Watering 
Plant Basket 


-will insure your success with 
flowers and ferns this Spring. 
Covered with hand-woven wicker. 
It is one of the ILLINOIS Plant 
Naskets that are exhibited at the 
International Flower Show every 
Spring. Requires no care; aim- 
ply fill easily detached container 
once a week and the water is 
drawn 1o the soil in the correct 
quantity thru a sponge. You do 
not have to take basket down to 
water plants. No dripping to 
injure draperies or floors. Mea- 
surea 10 invhea across rop: Fitted 
wilh strong cbains. rice $6 
delivered. 


introduces the rare varletles col- 
lected from the old Palace and Tem- 
ple Gardens in Japan — parenla of 
many new seedilings that I bave 
ralsed here at Wyomissing, and which 
I am now offering for the first time. 

The completeness of the Japanese 
Iris seetion; Peonles In over 500 va- 


Send for our interesting booklet 
showing self -watering plant stands, 
window boxes and hanging baskets. 


MILLER & DOING 


62 York Stree: Brookiyn N. Y. 


54 in. long. 17 in. wide. I7 in. high 
$26.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 


GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 


natadeconnennconnenncnuongoatesaccearaenceayvonsegaconcconeneacnaonnacgsgyveeneearear: 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
Easton Studios, Bedford, Ind. 


CON-SER-TEX 


We bave just issucd an sttractiyely ilus- 
trsted booklet on “ROOFING FACTS & 

sURES. We would like te aend you a 
free copy of this booklet. together with & free 
sample of CON-SER-TEX. Write today be- 
fore you forget It. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
8 Thomaa Street New York City 


A This Book 
iS On Home 

\\Beautifying 
_\\ Sent Free 


àù 
} Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 
and Inviting. Explains how you can easily 
and economically keep tbe woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


N opportunity to see and to appreciate the very best in 
building was the feature of the National Building Ex- 
position. 


A better understanding and more friendly, helpful co- 
operation among the manufacturers and between the 
manufacturers and consumers, will be the result of such 
exhibitions. Each year they will grow in popularity and 
strength, justified as they are through their helpfulness. 
Because of this House & Garden pledges its unqualified 
support to the building shows of the future. 

Unusual compliments were paid to the House & Garden 
booth at the National Building Exposition. Enthusiastic 
good words brought the satisfaction of a thing well done. 

We are glad to pass on these compliments to those who 
supplied us with the equipment for this booth. 


Sew crs a Ta faere This book will tell you of newest, most at- 
Kent-Coatikyan - ruga tractive color combinations for Interior dec- 
Richard E. Thibaut - wall paper orating. It gives complete specifications for 
Beaver Board Companies wall board finishing inexpensive soft wooda so they are 


as beautiful asexpensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


This equipment was used in the House & Garden booth at the 
Flower Show. There, we extended the same hospitality and the 
same helpful service to our many visitors, 
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° | oo, 
Endmoin ¢ 
È lac Floor Finish ` j 
sent for 10c. 
| Address Home Dept. 
he = 


= “There— 
that Room is Done 
—Finished with Enamolin!” 


Finished to stay finished. Finished so that it 
can be kept fresh and immaculately clean for 
years and years, merely by washing its wood- 
work, doors and furniture with soap and water, 
or Sapolio. 

Enamolin looks like porcelain—wears like iron. 
As for the floors of the Enamolin finished room, there 
is Namlac Floor Finish—as beautiful in its way as 
Enamolin—the most durable varnish you can put on 
a floor. 

Enamolin and Namlac Floor Finish are on sale at 


the better paint and hardware stores, If you cannot 
secure them, write to us. 


EMIL CALMAN &CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 
A 100William St. New York 
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The New 


BARTO 
DAY BED 


for the 
Country Home 


Length—o’ 6” 
Width—2’ 10” 
Height 2’ 11” A amaenn " 


“The Windsor”’—one of The Barto Day Bed tamily—will harmon- 


ize beautifully with the interior furnishings of your country home. We specialize in 
Of the best materials end workmanghip, finiehed in mahogany or country house 
Painted any color. It can be uphoigtered in atyles of cretonne to work; complete 
match the hangings. furnishings, hang- 

During the day a couch for the boudoir, living room, alcove, or Ings, cretonnes, 
fireside, it ia a comfortable bed at night, withont converting. Price, etc. Representative 
$35. Box Spring and Mattress, $32. Many other atyles. Ymmedi- will call 


ate delivery. Cail or write. 


45 Weat 39th St., New York 
Specialists in Interior Furnishings 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO., 


House & Garden 


What Is Modern Decoration 
(Continued from page 92) 


American decorators. This number 
includes an array of young men here 
and there about the country, and espe- 
cially a still larger number of young 
women, some of them pupils of Mr. 
Hellman himself, who have grown to 
care very little for period interiors, 
and whose study of the antique has 
given place to a keener interest in 
the furnishing of the homelike room, 
in harmonious, and sometimes novel 
color combinations. They do not, 
from my standpoint, attempt any 


| wholly creative production; they do 


not design any furniture, but they em- 
ploy reproductions of historic furni- 
ture, with distributions of color for 
which there is often no historic 
foundation or precedent. 

Members of this school contend 
that it has thus far been impossible 
for us to create any furniture as 
attractive as that produced by previ- 
ous generations. They are somewhat 
fearsome radicals, even though they 
have abandoned the ranks of the con- 
servatives. They believe themselves, 
and therefore others, to be incapable 
of creating new forms. 

Undoubtedly there were thousands 
of their forebears at the time of 
Chippendale and at every earlier great 
period. They are right to this extent: 
that we have not as yet produced the 
finished beauty of the finest Adam 
interiors, nor the marvelous excel- 
lence of design attained by the master 
craftsmen who worked for Louis 
XVI. But our critics must not forget 
that we are laboring and living in a 
bourgeois environment, that we are 
working in the main for middle class 
people with limited funds and limited 
leisure, and that only a very small 
percentage of our clientele has been 
awakened to even the slightest inter- 
est in genuine artistic creation. We 
have not as yet been able to stimulate 
any widespread desire to have us go 
further into the uncharted domain of 
the new art. If we do insist upon ex- 
perimenting, it is at our peril, and 
many of us have lost first rate con- 
tracts by suggesting to the wrong 
people color schemes on which we 
had set heart and soul. 


A New AMERICANISM 


The new art is like the new life, 
buoyant, still too superficial, extrava- 
gant, materialistic, quick and confi- 
dent. Our nation, which has mastered 
a continent, will certainly be able to 
control a few academicians. And 
when once we have achieved an art, 
it will be time enough to civilize it. 

For we have still to complete the 
Americanization of the Modern Art 
Movement. Thus far its motive 
power has been European, but there 
are indications that henceforth the 
centre of Modern Art, and perhaps 
of all art, will be on this side of the 
Atlantic. First of all, our benevolent 
millionaires are beginning to show 
signs of adopting some other exer- 
cise for their leisure hours than the 
sole one attributed to them, with 
some justice, by Mr. Arnold Daly; 
that of going down to Battery Park 
to see whether the incoming steamers 
contain any passengers from Europe 
who can help them to spend their 
money. That is to say, there are 
signs that Americans are commencing 
to patronize American music, to buy 
American pictures, fo encourage 
American plays, and even to engage 
American decorators. They have 
generally permitted us to paint their 
walls, to stain their floors and make 
their sofa cushions, but when they 
had elaborate and expensive work to 
give they generally prided them- 
selves on turning it over to aliens. 


These firms wrest the much valued 
walls of old wood paneling from their 
owners abroad, and the old tapestry 
furniture and objets d’art, and in- 
stall them for fabulous considera- 
tions in the newly acquired mansions 
of American magnates. I have per- 
sonally examined a set of ten pieces 
on which a dealer made a profit of 
over $100,000. But we may hope 
that the chance of such things is no 
more. And not being able to waste 
their fortunes on antiques, Americans 
must begin to be influenced by origi- 
nality, effectiveness and artistic ideas 
in the true sense. 

And besides this, there is the war. 
The ultimate effect of this is not to 
be foretold in regard either to art 
or to life. Both may receive a new 
stimulus, a renewed vigor, or both 
may be in abeyance, in a state of quie- 
tude, for a generation. But of one 
thing we may feel fairly certain, and 
that is that at the end of the war 
the peoples of Europe will have to 
settle down to a sterner existence, 
a more economical regime than has 
characterized them for centuries. 
Their governments are on the road 
to bankruptcy, and they themselves 
are undergoing such hardships that 
they will look with little tolerance on 
very great extravagance cloaked un- 
der the name of Art. 


DECAY AND ART 


We, on the other hand, are piling 
up a new list of multi-millionaires, 
which threatens to increase continu- 
ously as Jong as the war lasts. This 
new access of wealth must inevitably 
bring with it increased demands for 
variety and novelty, new stimulation, 
new excesses. We may perhaps wit- 
ness in this country an age of de- 
bauchery, undreamt of under the 
Roman Empire; and our effeteness 
may be accompanied by a Renais- 
sance of all the arts. A moralistic 
people does not like to imagine such 
a condition. We prefer to think of 
art as the consequence of sturdiness 
and strength, but our own history, 
as well as that of Europe, proves 
the reverse. It is an old common- 
place that a people such as we have 
been from the first, a virtuous people 
struggling for existence and material 
growth, can never produce a great 
art. Wealth, leisure, the beginning 
of decay, are the basis for the finest 
artistic achievement. 


THE Future’s PROMISE 


Thus far our accomplishments in 
decoration have been in part imita- 
tive, and in part crude, tentative and 
experimental. We have had insuf- 
ficient opportunity for original ex- 
pression; there has been but little 
encouragement, except in the last 
couple of years, and then more par- 
ticularly in the designing of interiors 
for the stage. 

Artists, perceiving in decoration 
the most untouched and hopeful of 
the arts, have gone to it from paint- 
ing and sculpture, and architects 
whose interest lay primarily in color 
and design, rather than in construc- 
tion, have seen new possibilities in 
the specialization in imterior work. 
‘It is unbelievable, inconceivable, 
that these influences, this quickened 
energy, this new stimulus, should 
lead to nothing but a knowledge of 
the historic periods, and the willing- 
ness to draw from them an endless 
series of satisfactory and mildly 
pleasing schemes of line and color. 
Something new will come, must 
come, if art is to live; and this will 
be Modern Decoration. 
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How To Use 
FINE TREES 
& 
SHRUBBERY 


CATALOG which tells what 

trees and shrubs are best 
adapted by Nature for each gar- 
den and landscape—and how to 
group them most effectively. 


| 


“Suggestions for Effective Plant- 
ing” is not the usual mechanical, 
deadly dull nursery catalog. To 
read it is like going aronnd your 
grounds with an experienced gar- 
dener, discussing in a friendly 
way what the place needs. Please 
send for your copy as soon as 
possible. 


NOWis Ideal Time 


Plan now for a beantiful 


‘Yawn this summer. Investigate 
the Ideal now, so that you can 
have it ready for the first spring 
culting. 

The Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower meets every turf trim- 
ming requirement—insures a 
consistently beautiful sward. 
Eliminates the nuisance of a 
horse-drawn contrivance on 
your lawn, or the expense of a 
squad of hand-propelled ma- 
chines. Easy to operate and 
easy to care for—makes pos- 
sible double the usual lawn at- 


e GLE! 
PRINGS 


WATKINS (N.Y. 


“ON SENECA LAKE _. OPEN 


The American 

Nauheim— 
the Only Place in America 
Where the Nauheim Baths, 
So Beneficial to Heart Diaor- 
ders, are Given with a Natu- 
ral Calcium Chloride Brine. 
One of the most beautiful and com- 


tention, with less labor and 


| more economy. 

l] Write us for full particulars—now, 
while making your plana for a beau- 
tiful lawn. 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 

R. E. OLDS, Chairma 
403 Kalamazoo Street a*s 
Lanaing, Michigan 


plete Health Resorts in the country, 
possessing everything for the scien- 
tific promotion of rest and recupera- 
tion after a hard season of social 
or business activity. 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the Hotel. 
Treatments under the direction of 
physicians are particularly adapted 
to HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, 
Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous 
Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout and 
Obesity. 

Ideally perfected conditions for 
taking “ The Cure” during the 
Spring snd Summer montha. 

Easily reached by motor from any direction 
over a thou miles of improved roads. 


Send for tlustroted Booklets contatning 
full particulars regarding rates, reserca- 
«a ireaiments, etc, 


Andorra Nurseries 


William Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Box 120, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


Write for This f 


Free Book 
At Once 


This 

book telle 
everything you 
ent ra kapy abnut 

reying. Wa also want 

you about our aanb P ed 
acting Auto-Spray No, 5, - 
Something New 


It’s Double Acting 
The Same Spray 
With Half the Labor 


Double-ecting feature m & k ea 
apray continuous. Any variety 
of spray — for trees, or bushes 
close et hand. Aotuatl test 
Showed pressure of 180 lbs. per 
square {neh without extra effort. 

is mesns power to turn and 
thoroughly seturate leaves with 
the solution. 


Seed Starters. Plant Grow- f Made Solidly of Red Cy- 
ers, Frost Follers. For use Alaje press. Sunny or Shaded, 
indoors and out-of-doors k TAI hw Airtight or Open, at your 
the year ’round. wi —<—!§ 7 touch. Last a lifetime. 


PE ye 
haat tt Sok 
ee 
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BE PREPARED 


To eave your lawn and garden from burning 
up under the hot summer sun. You ean 

completely bisured against this eventuality by 
usina the new Campbell Osclileting Sprinkler. 


Thie machine is at onee reliable, durable, and 
entirely automatic. Simply turn on the water 
und let the sprinkler do the rest, The little 
siresme of water travel from one aldo to the 
other every ree seennds, thus giving an 
ahsolutely even distribution without the pos- 
wibility of flooding. 


Because thie sprinkler waters a rectangular 
urea it is especielly desirable for watering 
along the edges of eldewalke, driveways and 
such plages where any eircular sprinkler would 
be wholly unsuitable. 


Our new catalogue fully describing this, as 
well ae many others, will be sent upon request. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


259-C Fifth Avenue, New York 


k INCOMPARABLY BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Two, Bizes by Vercel Post or Express, prepaid, anywhere Eaet of the Rocky Mountains. 
For to” x fo" plass (210 ag. in., welyht 3/2 the.) (no glass) i 
For 8” x 10” glase (144 aq. in., welght 3 Us.) (no glass). . saseoneoose ie 
Cheaper still in large lets. Immediate shipment. Get a Tew: t cess Will lead up 
to the wider work you cen easily do tor your garden with Sunlight Cold Frames or Wot-beds 
or @ small, inexpensive, ready-made Greenhouse. Get our complete catalog. Frez. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO., 927 East Broadway, Louiaville, Ky. 


E. C. Brown Co. 
851 Maple Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


An Early Selection 


Insures a Lower Price 


Minnet & Cnmpeny has e sufficient eupply 
of beautiful hsnd-peeled European willow— 
whieh is absolutely necessary in making fine 
wicker furniture—to eneble them to meintain 
moderete prices for a limited time. Today 
it is expensive and difficult to import wil- 
low from ebrnad and prices will probably 
advence greatly in e very short time. Select 
the furniture for yaur Summer Home early 
and be assured of the more moderate prices 
that obtain today. Write for our interesting 
eetalog. 


Carlton Chaise Longue 


Complete in natural willow with cretenne 
seat apd heck cushlone, $28.00. Stained, 
$30.00. Specially priced. 

oe 


Te 


Makers of Quality Willow Furniture 
362 Lexington Ave. 
Bet. 40th & 41st St. 
NEW YORK 


GENUINE NEW 
ENGLAND ANTIQUES 


Furniture and tin articles, painted decora- 
tions, for gou es. 
Sheker chairs, 


heds, gless and pewter ware. 
geriptions sent on rei 


THE QUAINT ST 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Illustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY Co. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittaburgh, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL 


UMUS 


lf you use HUMUS try the 
Ideal Natural Humua— 
coarse, fibrous and in an 
active state of decomposi- 
tion. The IUMUS that Is 
differentand always reliable. 


Commercial Humus Co. 


500 Fireman's Buiiding, NEWARK, N. J. 
Remember the name — Commercial Humus. 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Glenwood 


Two Gold Medala— Highest Award 
at San Franciaco Exposition, 1915, 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Glen- 
wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood, 


See the cooking surface when you 
want torush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal, 


The entire range is always avail- 
able as both coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for 
pastry. It’s the range that 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 113 
that tells all about it 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Rignwees. i 


e 
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GORHAM GALLERIES 


Sculpture by American 
Artists 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue ar Thirty-Sixth Street 
= New York City 
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Planting Things to Grow and Live 


(Continued from page 58) 


be shipped at a suitable time, be 
ready to plant these things as soon 
as you get them. Order early—the 
people who wait until the last gun is 
fired before ordering their plants 
are the ones who make the biggest 
row about not receiving satisfactory 
stock. When plants are being select- 
ed, from either the nursery stock 
or the greenhouse benches, naturally 
the first orders are filled with the 
finest plants, and the smaller ones 
are left to the last. It is always best 
to have plants sent with the soil on, 
even though the express charges may 
be a little more. If there are some 
of the new things which you would 
like to have, but feel are too expen- 
sive to set out in large quantities, 
get a few plants this year from which 
to work up your own supply for next 
season’s bloom. 

Do not make the very common mis- 
take of spading up your gardens just 
as you need them for planting, a 
little at a time. Not only to get the 
work ont of the way, but also be- 
cause of the actual benefits there- 
from, have all your gardens plowed 
and spaded up as soon as possible 
after the ground is in good condition 
for working. 

Your success with the things which 
you plant will depend upon the thor- 
onghness with which you prepare the 
soil. If manure or sod is to be 
plowed under for the vegetable gar- 
den, see to it that the furrows are 
not turned under “flat,” leaving a 
layer of porous material between the 
subsoil and the surface soil to in- 
tercept the upward action of the 
moisture in the soil when needed later 
near the surface in dry weather. 
They should be laid up against each 
other at an angle, so that the harrow- 
ing will thoroughly pulverize both 
soil and manure and mix them as 
much as possible, while at the same 
time leaving the surface free and 
clean, with all foreign matter far 
enough below so as not to interfere 
with raking and planting. The flower 
gardens and small vegetable gardens 
are, of course, prepared by hand; 
but forking and spading require a 
strong back plus intelligence. If 
there is much manure to be worked 
under, spread it evenly over the sur- 
face first, then remove a spade’s width 
and turn over the next row into this, 
thoroughly mixing the manure with 
the soil during the operation. If the 
soil is deep and heavy, it will pay to 
work it two spades deep, although 
this involves considerably more labor. 
It should be dug or forked to a depth 
of 6” at least, and preferably 8”. 


WHEN TUE PLANTS ARRIVE 


In spite of doing al! that is possible 
in advance, it frequently happens that 
one’s plants cannot be set out im- 
mediately upon receipt from the nur- 
seryman. It is very important to 
keep them in such a way that they 
will not be injured during the interval 
between their arrival and planting 
time. Keep all plants in flats or pots 
in a place where they will be shaded 
from the direct sun, and water fre- 
quently; in sunny or windy weather, 
twice a day will usually be required 
to keep them from getting drier than 
they should. If plants in clay pots 
are to be kept more than a day or 
two, plunge them to the rim in loose 
soil, to prevent drying. 

Plants that have been shipped from 
a distance should be opened up im- 
mediately, loosened up if they have 
been pressed tightly together, and the 
roots carefully examined. If they are 
beginning to get dry, give them as 
much water as they will readily ab- 
sorb. This may be done by placing 


them temporarily in a shallow pan 
or tub, and putting in a little water, 
or by saturating sphagnum moss simi- 
lar to that packed around the roots 
and placing it close about them. Such 
plants should be kept in an airy shed 
or a sheltered corner of the veranda, 
protected from the sun and wind. 
Shrubs, small fruits and similar nur- 
sery stock shipped with little or no 
soil on the roots should be unpacked 
and “heeled in” as soon as received. 
Just dig a narrow trench 1’ or so 
deep, and bury the roots in moist, 
fine soil sufficiently to cover them; 
for convenience they are usually 
placed at an angle of 45° or so, close 
together. Plants that have been re- 
moved from the pots just before 
shipping and wrapped in paper to 
keep the root ball intact should be 
slipped into pots of similar size, add- 
ing a little fresh soil if necessary, 
and in this way kept for a week or 
two if watered frequently enongh. 

The right way of planting is little 
if any more difficult than any of the 
many wrong ways beginners find of 
doing the job; but a slight error or 
omission may result in the loss of 
many valuable plants. As the first 
seeds are planted before the first 
plants are set out, we will discuss 
them first. 


PLANTING SEEDS 


First of all, the soil should be in 
proper condition, neither too wet nor 
too dry. The first seed may be sown 
in the spring as soon as the soil has 
dried out enough to crumble readily 
when it is worked, and to dry on 
the surface without any hard lumps 
shortly after it is worked over smooth. 
Soil that is still so wet and sticky 
that it remains in hard clots which 
will not crumble readily in the fingers 
is in no condition to work, and may 
be permanently injured if that is at- 
tempted. In soil that is too dry, the 
seeds will not sprout at all or, hav- 
ing sprouted, the germinating root 
will perish before it can become es- 
tablished; this condition, however, 
is not likely to prevail at this time 
of year. Having your soil worked up 
so that it has a chance to dry out and 
warm up on the surface for even a 
few days before planting will make a 
material difference. 

Always plant on a fresh surface. 
While it is always advisable to’ have 
the whole garden worked up as soon 
as possible, in planting “finish off” 
only as much as you expect to plant 
at one time; a finely raked surface 
dries up very quickly, but it is essen- 
tial to get moist soil close up around 
the seed at planting, and the smaller 
the seed the more important this is. 
Do not consider the soil ready for 
planting until it is perfectly smooth, 
fine and free from trash. 

Be careful to get your rows per- 
fectly straight; a little extra pains 
in this matter will make a great dif- 
ference in the work of cultivating 
your garden. Where seeds are to 
De planted in hills or in rows of vary- 
ing widths, be careful to mark off 
carefully before you go ahead with 
the work, as mistakes are not easily 
rectified by later efforts. > 

One of the most important points 
in planting is to get the seeds in at the 
proper depth; this depends first of 


all upon the kind and size of the) 


seeds, and secondly upon the time of 
the year, and thirdly upon the charac- 
ter of the soil. Earlier in the season 
and in light soils, plant shallower, 
later, if in dry, light soil, plant deeper 
than the average depth given in the 
planting tables which are now gen- 
erally availahle. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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. Why not a useful 
Garden this year? 


k UR catalogue is really 

a “text book” on gar- 

dens, brim full of 

NW good suggestions, cul- 

tural directions and with a 

wealth of pictures and de- 

scriptions of just what you 

want in vegetables and 
flowers. 


For instance, we will send you 
prepaid, the following splendid 
assortment of vegelables for a 
small family for $1.00. 


(Assortment “A”) 


Refugee Green-Pod 
Gelden Wax 
Beet, Egyptian 
Cabbaga, Early Wakefield 
Carrot, Half-long 
. Corn, Early Bantam 
. Cucumber, tmp. Whita Spine 
Leek, Best Fiag 
Big Boston 


Parsley, Extra Curled 
. Peas, Thorburn's Extra-Early 


arke 
» Radish, Scarlet Turnip 
Spinach, Viroflay 
Turnip, Snewball 


We also have other and more 
elahorate assortments which are 
shown on pages 11 and 12 of 
our Catalogue. 


Write for a copy to-day 


J. M. Thorburn 
& Company 


53D Barclay 
St., through to 
\ 54 Park PL, 
, New York, 


“end fr} 
2 this Book i 
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The Garden Gateway 


31 East 48th St., New York 
Everything for your Garden 


Fountains. Bird baths. Sun 
dials. Lead figures. French 
iron garden furniture. Smocks, 
and practical tools. 


KY 
fy 


New York Agents for the 
North Shore Ferneries Co. 
of Beverly, Mass. 


Beautlfy and make prodnctive your 
idle land by planting 


EVERGREENS 


1000 THREE YEAR OLD TREES FOR $6.00 
Catalogue and Booklet on request 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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ee Do you know what silhouette you must adopt 
Shield Your Home ihis Spr ing—whether straight or barreled? 


9 
The Year Round In what ca Re: you are to be clad— 
aA 
ont Te eee of tae. (whether T jersey cloth or organdy or old-time 
foulard? And, most important ofall, what 


summer sun; evergreens dull 
the frosty edge of winter's 
chilling blasts. 


Every dollar you invest in 
Hoopes’ trees, shrubs and roses 
makes your home more valu- 
able, and better to live in. 


Such splitting 
and rotting will 
always occur in 
wood columns. 


—gay or somber. Consult the 


There is a Hoopes’ sales- 
man in your locality. When he 
calls arrange with him to have 
our landscape artists prepare 
free planting plans. Or wrile 
us for your copy of 


Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers of Vogue 


| Would you be smart—attractive—individual—in your 


“*Hoopes” Specialties” 
. . 5 ° . r 
: gowning this season? It’s quite simple. Take the first 
a planting guide which d D 

treats good “Grown in Amer- 
ica” specialties for every plant- 
ing need. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co. 


46 Maple Avenue 
West Chester, Penna. 


COLUMN S 


“The Ones Thet Last a Lifetime” 


two dollars of your Spring and Summer dress allow- 
ance and invest it in the ten great Spring and Summer 
Fashion numbers of Vogue. Insure yourself against 
Begin with the number that finally 
the 


will absolutely prevent 
these troubles and will 
last as long as the 
house itself. 


a wrong start. 
determines the accepted mode of Spring, 


PARIS OPENINGS NUMBER 


(now ready) 


The shafts are heavy, 
galvanized open 
hearth steel, protected 
inside and out by spe- 
cial non-peeling paint. 


Ask for Booklet 74. 
The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


Canton, O. 


In the next few months, during the 
very period when the Spring and Snm- 
mer Fashion Numbers appear, you will 
be spending hundreds of dollars on the 
suits, hats, sports clothes, and accesso- 
ries that you seleet. 


How many times has Vogue reminded 
you that the gown you buy and never 


Grafted Nut Trees 


Combine utility with ornamental plantin 
with my Pennsylvania grown, hardy and 
rare vaneties of nut trees, 
cultural guide free. 


JIE TJONES OERE 
Box H. Lancaster, Pa, 


Catalogue and 


Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


Paeuttty: Lae homa. Plant Hilt's 
Lied We are evergreen 
apecia Tate, hot only in growing but 
in planning artintic effecta. Fikes 
lowest.- es considered. 

risk failure--Get Hill'a Free Evers 


Endes. it. 


“Seeds with a Lineage” 
Send for catolog “Gorden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boston, Masa. 


CARTER 


TESTED 
SEEDS 


Grown in New Jersey 


© under soil and climate advan- 
tages, Steale’s Slurdy Stock is 
the satisfactary kind. t 
assortment of Fruit, Nut, Shade 
fy and Evergreen Trees, Small- 
f fruit Plants, Mardy Shruba. 
Roses, etc. Fully described in 
my Beautiful Illustrated De- 
ecriptive Catalogue—it’s free! 


T. E. STEELE, Pamana = 
Palmyra J. 


wear is the really expensive gown? 
That hats, boots, gloves which miss 
being exaetly what you want are the 


ones you cannot afford? 
reader of Vogue and she will tell you 
that $2 iavesied now in Vogue will save 


you $200 in your Spring gowning. 


10 Numbers of Vogue for $2 


Paris Openings 
April 1 

The complete atory of 
the Parie Openings es- 
teblishing the mode. 

Smart Fashions 

for Limited 

Incomes April 15 
Firat aid to the fashion- 
able woman of not un- 
limited means. 

Brides and Summer 

Homes May 1 
A journey “thro' plena- 
urea and palaces. 
News for the bride. 

Travel May 15 


Places in our own 
country well worth a 


visit at least, 
Summer Fashions 
June 1 
The final showing of the 


aummer modes that will 
be. 


In the Country 
June 15 


Society takea to sports 
and life in the open. 


Hot Weather 
Fashions 


July 1 


The correct wardrobe 
for all outdoor aports. 


Hostess July 15 


The newest ideas in 
mid-summer entertain- 
menta. 


London and Paris 
August 1 


What is going on in the 
besu monde abroad. 


Children’s 
Fashions August 15 
Ourfite for the infant 


snd for the school boy 
and girl. 


Ask any 


j © Vogue 


t 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


A tiny fraction of your loes on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Consider, then, that by the 
simple act of mailing the 
coupon below and forwarding 
$2 (a tiny fraction of your loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or 
gown) you assure the correct- 
ness and economy of your 
wardrobe not only for the re- 
mainder of the Spring but 


color you are to weal whether beige or 
| 
| 


throughout the entire Sum- 


mer season. 


LANDSCAPE 


ENGINEERING 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sor 
City homes, Country homes, 
Estates, Farms 


GLEN BROTHERS 


Glenwood Nurseries, Est. 1866 
1774 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


FLOWERS 
Larkspur, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, Phlox, 


Columbines, Poppies, etc. 

Because they represent a wonderful variety. 

Because they increase in size and beauty 
each succeeding year, and wilh the proper 
selectlon you ¢an have a handsome garden 
with an ever changing color from May to 
December. 

New catalog just aut, Meta more than 200 
rerletles, y Tetil Hlustrated. _ tella zou 
HOW TO GE MORE PLEASURE OUT O 
YOUR GA RDEN 

Send for catalog ond special offer. 


W. E. KING, Specialist in Hardy 
Old- Fashioned Plants 


Bax 327 Littie Silver, N. J. 


Introductory Offer Coupon—VOGUE, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, at your epecial introductory rate of $2, the next 10 numbers of Vogue, begin- 
ning with the Paria Openings Number. encloaze my cheque (money order or caah) for 


(Canadian $2.50; foreign $3.50.) 


SUN DIALS 


real bronze Colonial 
D designs from $3.50 up; 
also Bird Baths, Gar- 
a = x den Benches, Fountain 


Se HOLCO Seed Book 


Tells you what and bow to plant ia 
your vezetabla and flower garden 


Fateh - and when to plant it. Makes cro Sprays and ather gar- 
| Ww M Sure and dependable. r Name.. Street..... den requisites, manu- 
5 a He. for ne Dackage each of factured hy THE M. D. 
iani Bsy an ster 
Seeda and get iba book FR Cit State 
TRE HOLMES LETHERMAN BECO CO Ton MEY cwenecnnnenn a2 toned cane wnra nsec canna j litustrated catalogue 


227 & Cleveland Ave. gent upon request. 
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Furniture of 
Livable 
Character 


However modest or pre- 
tentious our dwelling, its 
chief charm rests, after all, 
upon the manner of its 


furnishment. 
q Quite apparent then, is 
the wisdom of choosing 
those appointments which in- 
fuse with a truly livable at- 
mosphere the formal as well as 
informal rooms, whilst con- 
tributing no meagre measure of’ 
decorative distinction, 


In this interesting estab- 

lishment, ¿for two -score 
years devoted exclusively to 
Furniture, there exists an op- 
portunity to make such a selec- 
tion — without the distraction 
of irrelevant objects, without 
the objection of prohibitive, 
cost. 


Its diversified exhibits en- 

compass Furniture of every 
notable epoch and include 
many unusual occasional pieces 
not elsewhere retailed. 


q Suggestions may be gained from 
: de, luxe prints of well-appointed 
interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


New Work: Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPO! 


34-36 West 32% St, New York 


Planting Things to Grow and Live 


(Continued from page 96) 


It is difficult to give a rule for the 
amount of seeds to sow in small 
quantity. Small seeds sown in rows, 
such as carrots, turnips, onions, rad- 
ish and lettuce, should be sown in a 
continuous row, six to twelve seeds 
to the inch; this is, of course, much 
thicker than they will be wanted but 
some will not sprout, and in order 
to make sure of a full stand, the gar- 
dener must expect to do some thin- 
ning. Larger seeds, such as beets, 
salsify and Swiss chard, may be sown 
about half that thick, and peas and 
beans I” to 2” apart. Corn, pole 
beans, melons and similar things 
planted in hills are sown five to a 
dozen or more seeds to the hill, and 
thinned to two or four of the best 
plants. Seeds are cheap, so there is 
no excuse for planting too thinly; 
but there is still less excuse for doing 
what is so often done—use up in 
given space ali the seeds there may 
be in the package or envelope. 

Another essential thing is to have 
the seed in firm contact with the soil. 
Seeds planted by means of a drill, 
as they always should be if there is 
one available, are firmed down by the 
roller following the coverer; peas, 
beans and similar seeds which are 
frequently planted by hand, should, 
unless the soil is very moist, be gently 
firmed down into it with the back of 
a hoe before covering, and the row 
firmed down on top sufficiently to 
mark it after covering it. 

A final small but important matter 
is to tag each thing, to make a marker 
giving at least the date and variety 
for each thing as soon as it is planted. 
You will want to know these things 
before the season is over, whether 
the seed comes up well or poorly. 


TRANSPLANTING 


What has been said about prepar- 
ing the soil applies to planting and 
transplanting as well as to seed sow- 
ing. Of course, the roots of a grow- 
ing plant are set well down below the 
surface; but if the surface is dry 
enough when the hole to receive 
the roots is made, this dry soil will 
crumble down into it and be that 
which will come into direct contact 
with the roots when the plant is set. 
This is, of course, just the condition 
which is not wanted, 

It is a very frequent practice to use 
manure or fertilizer in the “hill” or 
directly under each plant set. Where 
this is done, care should be taken to 
mix it thoroughly with the soil, pre- 
paring the hills or holes in advance; 
otherwise, there is great danger of in- 
juring the roots, particularly with 
chemical fertilizers. A mixture of 
fine ground bone and tankage or dried 
blood in equal proportions is both 
better and safer to use than ordinary 
mixed fertilizers. A small amount, 
about the equivalent of a table spoon- 
ful, is ample for each plant. This 
will give it a quick, strong start, but 
should not be relied upon to carry it 
throngh to maturity, the manure and 


fertilizer applied before being relied 
upon for that. f 

The plants, as well as the soil, 
should be carefuly prepared. The 
soil should be moist enough so that 
it will not crumble away from the 
roots when they are removed from 
the flats or pots. In most cases, par- 
ticularly as warm weather comes on, 
it is well to cut back about half of 
the largest of the leaves. Be careful 
not to leave the plants exposed, even 
for a short time, to the winds or 
bright sunshine, as the roots will be 
injured very quickly. Except in very 
dry weather or in exceptionally light 
soil, water in the hole will not be re- 
quired, but if it is, put it in before 
planting, or part in the bottom of the 
hole and part when it has been half 
filled—never on the surface after 
planting as is often done. 


FIRMING In 


A point in setting plants which 
causes failures is that they are not 
sufficiently “firmed” into the soil. 
Very small plants may be pressed 
into the fine soft earth hard enough 
with the fingers but, in setting bed- 
ding plants, all shrubs, and vegetables 
such as cabbage and tomatoes, it is 
best to make assurance doubly sure 
by pressing down the soil on either 
side of the plant with the balls of the 
feet, unless the soil is very wet. 

Bedding plants from pots can be 
knocked out readily by striking the 
side of edge of the pot sharply 
against the handle of a spade or fork 
stuck into the soil. Get the ball of 
earth I” or more below the surface. 
Small plants may be set much deeper 
so as to make them uniform with 
the others. In planting hardy peren- 
nials, use coarse, ground bone, which 
will be found effective for a number 
of years, 

In the case of larger shrubs, orna- 
mental trees, fruit trees, etc, set in 
individual holes, be sure to dig up 
and enrich the holes for a generous 
space around each. Any roots which 
may have become broken or injured 
should be cut back clean to firm, 
hard wood. Such plants are often 
pruned or cut in ready for planting 
in the nursery; if they have not been, 
then they should be cut back accord- 
ing to the nature of the plant, being 
set out as soon as they are ready. 
The soil around the roots of such 
plants should be firmed several times 
during the process of filling up the 
hole with soil. Use your feet or a 
blant tamper for this purpose. If 
the soil is dry, pour in water and let 
it soak away before finishing up the 
hole after it is half full. 

In planting roses that have been 
grafted, be sure that the union of the 
stock and the graft is several inches 
below the surfaces; otherwise, the 
former will grow up “suckers” and it 
will soon become an absolutely worth- 
less plant. Dormant roses should be 
planted just as early in the spring as 
you can get them into the soil, and 
should be cut back quite severely. 


House & Garden 


Roses 


Out-of-the 
Ordinary 


Wit the sturdy Amer- 

ican grown roses that I 
am offering this year, you 
can make your rose garden 
a constant source of joy 
all summer long. 

Every plant throws out good vigor- 
ous roots that insure its hardiness. 
Every plant is grown slowly under 
natural conditions and thoroughly ac- 
climated to snow and frost. All of 
them are free blooming and delight- 
fully fragrant. None of them requires 
any special attention or coddling. 


They are of a quality which I 


know to be distinctly superior to that . 
of roses budded on other stock. 

My Rose Catalog describes all the 
most favored varieties. 

Send for it. 


Gladioli 


‘The surprising range of the Gladi- 

oli’s colorings and the wondrous 
markings found in its long graceful 
spikes, have given to the modern 
ones, a high place in the favor of 
garden lovers. 
, Satisfied in garden soil and requir- 
ing no nursing, they will give you 
a joyous succession of blooms from 
June to frost, if planted at intervals 
of-about two weeks. 

My American grown Gladioli bulbs 
are full sized solid fellows, fully 
developed and healthy. I guarantee 
them to be true to name and sure 
in bloom promise. 

My Rose and Gladioli Catalog will 
make it easy to make your selections, 

Send for it. 

To convince you of the surpassin 
quality of my Gladioli bulbs, I wi 
send a box of 25 choice, selected 
bulbs, of fine named varieties, any- 
where in the United States for $1. 


Roses anc, Bulba 
176 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 
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Beautiful Andirons 
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Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hoda 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D'—fFree z 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods, 

ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET = 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 Z 


£ 334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neh. 
FAMOSAN AOOO ESAOSEAS EOD ANTEADASAOADE E 


Ganpnuon ssas 


GALLOWAY BROS<@! 


=. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
WATERLOO IOWA 


MEDALS WON 
-N COMPETITION WITH 
fut BEST LANDSCAPE TALENT nus 
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‘CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Fine old colored glass, spinet desk, curly 
maple highboy, five-slat arm cbair, Field bed. 
one pair glass chandeliers, stencilled snd 
painted furniture, Lowestoft, dark blue, pink 
end copper lustre. Hepplewhite sideboard, 
pewter, Bennington, English pottery, fire screen 
with old silk picture, msabogany ehelf clock, 
Terry clock. Send for list. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 

66 Atwater Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 
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AT added touch of beauty is given to homes both 
simple and elaborate by Berry Brothers Enam- 
els, Varnishes and Stains. These celebrated finishes 
are adaptable to an infinite variety of decorative 
schemes, and their high quality has made them first 
choice among home owners, architects and decorators 
for nearly sixty years. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors show- 
ing artistic schemes of decorating and wood finishing. 


A ERRY BROTHERS 2" FLOOR VARNI sH 


Walkerville, Ont. orid's Largest Varnish Makers the rori 
San Francisco, Cal, Established 1558 (450) 
hanlph 
ver d | a 
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Ti is possible to live like a cave man 
in the garden, Few do it. The most 
of us who take to the garden in 

summer want to make that outdoor 
living-room livable. We don’t have to 
bother about the ceiling—the blue 
sky attends to that. Nor do the walls 
have to be painted, for Nature looks 
to them in tree and bush and the 
purpling horizon. All we have to do 
is to set out the furniture and see 
that the floor is all right. 

So we have assembled an issue for 
June which is devoted to furnishing 
this garden living-room. Here are 
pages of tables and chairs especially 
designed for that lovesome spot; here 
are shown new garden statuary, gar- 
den walls and fountains, pools and 
ponds, The floor of our living-room 
is considered in articles on lawns and 
tennis courts—practical articles that 
tell how each is made. Two experts have chosen the best white 
flowers and the best yellow roses to adorn this room. Garden- 
ers will be interested, too, in hearing how Washington is helping 
the farmer win the battle ; it is a thrilling story, and an inspir- 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY RY CONDE NAST & INC., 
W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. SUBSCRIPTION: 


$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES; SINGLE COPIES, 
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GA R°D ESNE 


The Swartley residence at Great Neek, L. I. 
is among the country houses in the June issue 
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ing one, especially in view of the pres- 
ent national conditions. 

Of course, the outdoor living-room 
is not the only thing that comes in 
for attention. Sleeping porches and 
country house water systems, for ex- 
ample, find their places here. Mili- 
tants and collectors will also find 
Gardner Teall’s article on Japanese 
sword-guards vitally interesting. 

Continuing the, transition from the 
outdoors to the in, you come to the 
first of a series of articles on the 
Colonial house; to Mr. Eberlein’s 
study of Italian furniture; to some 
more good little devices for the 
house: to the best and latest books on 
interior decorating; and by no means 
least, to the three pages of rooms 
which make up the Little Portfolio 
of Good Intertors. 

In these forecasts we don’t often 
say much about the poem on the editorial „page, but “Out of 
Town,” the one we have chosen for the June issue, is a so wholly 
delightful little lyric that we really can’t help telling you its title, 
at least. 


FOURTH AVE... NEW TORK, CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT; 


IN CANADA: 
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Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Architects 


FLOWERS THAT HUMANIZE FURNITURE 


Here's a study in effects for you! A Jacobean hall, noble in 
its austerity. The weight of the ages rests upon its antique 
furnishings. You conjure up visions of sturdy men of an 
age that was not too proud to fight. . . . Then comes 
Spring, with a fresh loveliness, and her first fragile blossoms 
find a place there on the oaken sideboard. Her beauty of 
today graces the stern solidity of yesterday, softens it, 
humanizes it 
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Of a delicate and very lovely lilac or 
mauve are the flowers of S. pubes- 
cens, opening in late May 


HEN is a syringa not a 
syringa? When it is a 
Philadelphus. . 

When ts a syringa, a syringa? 
When it is a lilac! 

There isn’t any sense in this, 
of course—or at least there 
wouldn’t be, if it were not true. 
Being true, it seems as if there 
must be; else how could it be? 

I am glad to get the two 
clauses into apposition. I have 
always wanted to, but never had 
occasion to until now; and what 
a relief it is! For now, it seems 
to me, I may be able to 
straighten it all out. 

Half of the time, when one of 
the elect in garden craft talks 
about syringas, those who are as 
yet only candidates, so to speak, 
think he means the mock or- 
anges—those stimulatingly sweet 
old shrubs that someone named “after an 
ancient Egyptian king . for no obvious 
reason,” as the encylopedia intelligently 
observes. Ptolemy II, he was; son of the 
founder of the Greco-Egyptian dynasty, I 
believe, who lived some two thousand and 
two hundred years ago, more or less—and 
had about as much to do with mock orange 
shrubs as the man in the moon! 

Among his intimates this chap’s name was 
Philadelphus; only professionally was he 
known as Ptolemy II. So the plant species 
was christened Philadelphus—in a sort of 
dignified chumminess, one presumes—al- 
though there never is a bit of legend or ro- 
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And the Mock Orange Takes Its Rightful 
Place as a Namesake of Ptolemy II 
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One of the showtest of all is the so-called 
Chinese lilac, of rather loose growth and very 
large flower clusters 


mance or anything else associating him with 
it. Nevertheless, the sweet mock orange is 
entitled to no other name; and the lilac 
alone is a syringa. 

But this matter of names is as often as 
not confused to the verge of very chaos! 
For example, Philadelphus—the mock or- 
ange plant—was the thing originally called, 
and with good reason apparently, “Syrin- 
ga;” this name being derived supposedly 
from syrinx, meaning pipe or shepherd’s 
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S. Pekinensis is one of the later 
blooming sorts, opening creamy clus- 
ters about mid-June 


pipe. The stems of these shrubs 
have a pith that is so easily re- 
moved that pipes were made 
from them. But after it was 
thus reasonably applied to the 
genus which, to avoid confusion, 
it may be as well for me to refer 
to as mock orange, no one could 
think of a generic name for the 
lilac. So they decided to trans- 
fer to it this name, and invent 
another for the plant which bore 
it in the first place! 

Hence it is that we still refer 
to Philadelphus, in the common 
tongue, as “‘syringa;” and keep 
on calling lilacs, “lilacs.” And I 
suppose we shall continue to do 
so, world without end. 

Of the lilacs we all know that 
“the fragrance is very swect”— 
usually. I do not think all are 
aware that there are lilacs almost 
scentless and therefore, to my mind, worth- 
less; or that there is one other which has so 
strong an odor as to be unpleasant to some 
people. Also, we are all aware that their 
flowers are purple, white or lilac and some- 
times almost pink. 

Indeed, it would seem that there is very 
little new information to be disseminated 
with regard to these shrubs; for who does 
not associate them with the oldest that we 
have here in America? And what dooryard 
is there that hasn’t its clump? 

Yet, of course, it is true that the things 
we are the most familiar with are the things 
of which we very often know the least. So 
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I am moved to start 
at the beginning, just 
as if lilacs were a 
brand new find. 
- Associated as they 
are with the earliest 
days of our fore- 
fathers, it would 
seem that their orig- 
inal home must have 
been England, if 
they were not native 
here. Yet this is not 
the case; only in 
southern Europe, in 
China, in Persia and 
Japan do lilacs grow 
wild—save as they 
have escaped from 
‘old dooryards here 
and taken to the 
road. The oldest in 
cultivation probably 
is the lilac of south- 
ern Europe (Syringa vulgaris) and this is 
still the best, all things considered. 

For lilacs—I shall not call them syringas 
except as I must use the name technically— 
are not improved by doubling. And though 
new varieties of great beauty and merit have 
been developed by hybridizing, after all is 
said and done, none is sweeter than the old 
common purple and common white. The 
most that we want more than their sturdy 
beauty and ravishing fragrance is a longer 
period of it, lasting all summer! 


Succession BLoom AND Masses 


The nearest approach to this is of course 
attained by the development of varieties 
that:bloom at different times, and so keep 
up a succession; and this has been so suc- 
cessfully done that one may now carry “lilac 
‘time” a third of the way through summer 
‘at least, by proper selection. 

One of the essentials of good effects, 
however, in the use of this species en masse, 
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An essential to good effects with lilacs is mass 
planting, especially when the grouping is con- 
fined to one variety 


Early in June 
comes 8. vil- 
losa, the one 
really tender 
variety on our 
lilac list 


I t s compara- 
tively low 
growth —about 
5 — fits the 
Persian lilac 
for the front of 
the group 


Let the lilac 
planting be a 
group, a strong 
feature in the 
landscaping 
scheme 


House & Garden 


is the confining of a 
group to one vari- 
ety. Lilac mixtures 
do not impress the 
eye; masses of one 
kind-alone are neces- 
sary, if the most that 
this shrub has to of- 
fer in the landscape 
is to be realized. 
Hence, in order to 
enjoy a long season 
of bloom, one seems 
to be bound to have 
considerable space 
to give oyer to lilacs; 
yet. this necessity is 
modifed somewhat 
by the fact that it is 
possible to use sev- 
eral varieties in a 
mass if they are not 
actually inter- 
mingled. One each 
of several kinds planted together is worse 
than none; but small groups of from three 
to seven each, of several kinds, planted to 
form an unbroken mass, will give the de- 
sired extension to the season of bloom and a 
happy effect as well. 


Tue EARLIEST BLOOMERS 


Earliest of all to blossom is a Chinese 
species, distinguished also by being the only 
lilac whose foliage turns to a fine color in 
the fall. This is Syringa oblata, a native of 
northern China, consequently very hardy 
and equal to any climatic vagaries which we 
have here. In this connection, however, I 
think it well to call attention to the fact that 
there are seldom found in the warm sections 
of the country lilac specimens as fine as 
New England and the northern States show. 
It would seem, therefore, that unless one of 
the tenderer species is chosen, the lilac pre- 
fers a rigorous climate, with good old-fash- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Quite the most interesting factor contributing to 
the success of this country house dining-room is the 
set of authentic Chippendale chairs. They are of 
an early design with swept whorl top-rail, vertically 
pierced splots and carved crested knees 


The house lies low to the ground. As seen in the 
photograph below, one steps from the living-room 
or porch out to a broad stretch of lawn. The 
boundarics are defined by a hedge, and beyond lies 
the flower garden rich in bloom 


A typical farmhouse type. the plan is balanced 
and the fenestration regular. At one end is 
a service wing and at the other a poreh. The 
house is of wide lapped shingles painted 
white, and the blinds are green 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


W. SEWARD WEBB, JR. 
MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 


CROSS & CROSS, Architects 


Photographs by Coutant 
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With Which Are Mingled Some Practical Color and 
Furnishing Schemes—Building a Room Around China 


HE breakfast room is dedicated to that 

subtle meal which finds us in the 

most sensitive of moods, which may mean 

anything from a collation to a swallow, but 

which to all save the total abstainer has the 
power to make or mar the day. 

A tremendous responsibility rests upon 
this room—upon its location, its decoration 
and the manner of its furnishing. 

First of all the breakfast room should be 
situated in a part of the house where it will 
receive the full benefit of the morning sun. 
Better breakfast in the cellar or in a mid- 
Victorian dining-room of walnut and red 
damask than in a sunless breakfast room. 
If your house is not yet built, you have an 
enviable chance for selecting an easterly 
spot; if it must be a matter of adapting a 
house already erected, make the best possi- 
ble choice of a bright corner. Never lose 
sight of the fact that it is in this room that 
the real business of the day is to begin. 

Time was when break- 
fast was a highly solemn 
affair. The entire fam- 
ily had to be assembled, 
clothed in suitably de- 
corous garments, before 
an eggshell was cracked 
or a slice of bread 
toasted. This sacrosanct 
ceremony was performed 
in the room dedicated to 
the rites of dinner. 


MODERN INFORMALITY 


An informal breakfast 
in an -informal room 
may work for the weak- 
ening of family discip- 
line in the eyes of an 
older generation, but it 
means that life has be- 
come immensely more 
livable. The tendency 
of modern architecture 
—directly concerned 
with expressing. the 
needs of modern life— 
is to-give a fitting di- 
versity to the hours and 
tasks of the day. There 
are bedrooms to sleep in 
and dressing rooms to 
dress in ; reception rooms 
to receive in, and living- 
rooms. just to “live” in; 
and by. no means. least 
important dining-rooms . 
to dine in and breakfast = 
rooms to breakfast in. 

Informality will: in- 
deed be for most of us 
the keynote of the break- 
fast room decorations. 
This is partly because 
breakfast has almost 
universally become a 
meal so informal that we 
could not revive the old 
dignified institution if 
we would. Then, the 
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very situation and architectural require- 
ments of the room throw it into the comfort- 
able class of morning-rooms and sunrooms 
—restful, refreshing spots of naive decora- 
tion, large window space, early sunlight. 
These are rooms in the house, yet not alto- 
gether of it, partakers, too, in the sights and 
sounds of the world outside. 

This is the room where you may indulge 
all sorts of quaintnesses and quiddities, 
where you may be coldly Colonial or frank- 
ly futuristic or anything else your taste di- 
rects. Here may be used that gay cottage 
chintz, that cunning painted furniture, 
which outrageously refuse to conform to 
the other seemly sad-colored rooms of the 
house. Whether the breakfast room is the 


adorable supplement to the comfort of your 
jolly little thatched cottage or the one hu- 
manizing note in the twenty rooms of a 
gingerbread encrusted castle-by-the-sea, it 
- will justify its existence a thousand times. 


This Louis XVI breakfast room is piquantly attractive, albeit somewhat too 
fragile and formal in furnishings to suit most tastes. It is decorated in soft tones 
of rose and grey. Mrs. Lorrainc Windsor, decorator 


The cheeriest of backgrounds should be 
given the breakfast room. Yellow, light 
green and even light blue and white, used 
in combination with other tones, make an 
excellent setting. There are various papers 
on the market which show these colors in 
simple patterns. The Chinese designs in 
two tones of light blue and light grey are 
especially pleasing. With them the wood- 
work could be finished in a darker shade 
of grey or blue, and the furniture painted 
French grey with blue decorations. Cream 
sunfast curtains and blue willow pattern 
china on a linen cloth worked with blue 
crewel complete the scheme of a very 
charming and restful morning room. 

Then there is the plaster wall which per- 
mits a variety of treatments. It may be 
painted in warm yellow, ivory, pale blue or 
green. If you like, it may have stenciled 
designs in a not too obvious color. I have 
long been partial to Italian silhouettes in 
black—a frieze of danc- 
ing boys and girls. With 
such a background the 
furniture might be paint- 
ed a shade lighter than 
the walls, with curtains 
of. blue or green silk 
piped. with yellow—like 
a°streak of Sunlight, 


„VARIOUS“ “<PREATMENTS 
Hother suggestion in 
ain decoration i is_em- 


room of creamy “pla 
tered walls and Bale 
blue - painted Italian 
peasant furniture. The 
focal point is a low 
mantel of severely sim- 
ple lines, surmounted by 
a blue and white Della 
Robbia relief of Ma- 
donna and Child. On 
the cream-painted floor 
is a rush mat, and the 
china is plain pottery of 
a deep cream color. Al- 
ways filled with white or 
pale-tinted flowers, this 
is a room for those rare 
souls who like to begin 
the day quietly and go 
to their day’s work with 
a lasting sense of peace 
upon them. 2 

For a gayer tastë was 
planned a very effective 
breakfast room of faded 
orange walls and a set 
of willow in green-blue. 
The cretonne combined 
these colors with a stripe 
of black and a black rug 
was used on the floor. 

A Dutch blue room 
with a small tulip mo- 
tive on plates and fur- 
niture was very appeal- 
ing, while not the~least 
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of delightful memories 
is a quaint room of 
floral paper and black 
painted furniture of 
slender lines which dup- 
licated in a conventional 
decoration the nosegays 
on the wall. 

The decorations of a 
breakfast porch may al- 
most be built around the 
china one chooses to use 
there. Imagine what can 
be done with a set of 
Italian peasant ware. 
The background is 
cream—paint the walls 
cream. The figures are 
red, blue, yellow and 
green—this easily leads 
to yellow curtains with 
a piping of blue, and 
bright blue flower-boxes 
beneath. The plants will 
contribute green, and the 
rug may be of green or 
blue fibre, while a com- 
plete résumé is found in 
a stout little set of peas- 
ant furniture painted 
pale green with flower decorations in 
suitable shades of red, yellow and blue. 

Of course, the architecture of the 
room will, in a large measure, decide 
the type of furnishings used. The little 
French breakfast room shown on these 
pages would be spoiled by a rag rug, 
while an Aubusson would be anathema 
to the farmhouse porch. 


Types ILLUSTRATED 


One of the rooms shown here is thor- 
oughly French in spirit. Another is a 
country house room of dignified sim- 
plicity well carried out in its decoration. 
The third, a porch breakfast room, was 
well adapted to decorated furniture of 
farmhouse lines, and the fourth, the 
Colonial kitchen, demanded Colonial 
furnishings and accessories, 

Consider these rooms in detail. The 
Louis XVI room, deco- 
rated in rose and grey, 
represents the extreme to 
which formality can be 
carried in a room of this 
sort. Despite paneling, 
circumspect curtaining 
and furniture of the 
royal boudoir atmos- 
phere, this room draws 
from its small dimen- 
sions, its many windows 
and growing plants, a 
daintiness and freshness 
that give it individuality. ` 
Probably never a very 
popular type of break- 
fast room, it is undoubt- 
edly well suited to cer- 
tain homes and tastes. 

In spite of its digni- 
fied lines, the country 
house breakfast room 
scarcely escapes the ac- 
cusation of naïveté. 
There is something of 
the cottage atmosphere 
in the straightness of the 
chairs and the long con- 
sole with its two candle- 


Simple in line and Chinese in dccoration is this breakfast room. The lacquered 
furniture is decorated in Chinese pattern, and the rug and porcelains are Chi- 


nese. Courtesy of Hampton Shons 
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The breakfast porch in the home of Hon. Phil- 
ander C. Knox pleasantly embođies the tra- 
ditions of a Pennsylvania farmhouse 


This Colonial breakfast room shows the successful utilization of an odd corner. 
The architecture of the room was conducive to a delightful bit of restoration. 
Duhring, Okie & Zicgler, architects 
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sticks. There has been 
a blessed knowledge of 
what and how much to 
omit, which largely ac- 
counts for the charm of 
the room. As a matter 
of fact, it is Chinese in 
decoration — porcelains, 
rug, lacquered furniture, 
and even small tasseled 
chair cushions of Chi- 
nese silk. The combina- 
tion is full of attractive 
possibilities. 

The predominating at- 
tributes of the break- 
fast porch in the home 
of Philander C. Knox, 
Esq., at Valley Forge, 
Pa., are simplicity and 
cheerfulness. Walls and 
ceiling are of white 
painted boards, the floor 
is of grey stones, and 
the fireplace has a plain 
wooden mantel and a 
chimney breast of white- 
washed stone. One en- 
tire wall of the porch is 
glazed, its long case- 
ments opening on a terrace that over- 
looks the garden. Particularly appro- 
priate in this setting are the sturdy 
gate-leg table and the ladder-back rush- 
bottom chairs, painted in a warm grey- 
brown with bright floral conceits. 


A CoLoNiaL Room 


In the converted Colonial kitchen, 
everything has been subordinated to the 
oldtime spirit. The walls are painted 
white above a low white wainscot, and 
the ceiling is of white boarding with 
brown stained rafters. Smooth grey 
stones laid in white bond compose the 
floor. In line the furniture is straight 
and austere. There are two capacious 
cupboards, the corner one showing 
glimpses of fine old lustre ware. The 
fireplace is furnished with rigorous sim- 
plicity, and the hardware is of black 
iron. Old china is 
ranged along’ the high 
shallow mantel, where it 
is thoroughly in keeping. 

One of the best things 
about the breakfast room 
is that, in spite of the 
apparently limited class 
to which it belongs, it is 
susceptible of a wide 
variety of treatments, a 
fact clearly shown even 
in this. brief discussion. 
It offers an excellent 
opportunity for a dis- 
play of individuality. It 
may represént a con- 
sistent development of 
the scheme of your 
house, or a welcome and 
diverting sport from its 
type. In any event, its 
possibilities and attrac- 
tions are endless, and the 
problem holds as many 
charms for the novice in 
creating unusual and ar- 
tistic interiors as it does 
for the decorator of long 
experience. 
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“L’Amant Feoute” is by Bonnet after Hueb. “T’/Amant Surpris” by Descourtis after Challe In “La Cocarde Nationale,” which is by Le- 


a delicate color print which, like the others has a delicate beauty of line and coloring of grand after Boilly, is evidenced an exquisite 
shown here, is from the Widener collection : ~. which ane, can never tire reflection of the France of radiant times 


THE GAY AND RADIANT LADIES OF oo NCH PRINTS 


Who Survived the Fury of the Reeeicion 
to. Grace the Walls of Our Rooms Today 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


picce of paper to me at once.” 

The father spoke harshly. 
He took the piece of paper 
from the hand of the little 
girl, gave it a hasty glance and 
thrust it into the fire. The 
child began to sob as if her 
heart would break. The man 
picked her up in his arms, 
stroked her hair and kissed 
her tenderly. His mind was 
on the picture he had just de- 
stroyed—and his daughter. 

It was one of the most 
beautiful of French prints. 
Its title was “Pauvre An- 
nette” and it was one of the 
masterpieces of Debucourt, 
the great French engraver. 
It depicted a pretty young 
woman, seated in grief by the 
side of a wood, her heart 
breaking at the wrong she had 
suffered, a broken vase on 
the ground in front of her 
symbolizing the love tragedy 
that had overwhelmed her life 
when she met one of the gal- 
lants of the king’s court. 

The French workman 
thought of the girl seated by 
the wood, and he clasped his 
own little daughter more 
closely to his breast. He 
clenched his teeth and was 
glad that he had burned the 
print, which typified for him 
the wrongs of the old regime, 
sitting by the side of the swept away a little while be- 
wood. Oh, papa, when are — me m -= — fore in a crimson flood. In 
we going to the country Johnston- Hewitt Studios j oy its destruction he felt a sense 


ee 7 . 3 
agau Isn’t it nice! ` Eighteenth Century French prints are especially prized because they of personal satisfaction and 
Here, Maric, give that give an exquisite completion to a Louis XV or Louis XVI room justification, 


BOUT the year 1792, or 
it may have been 1793 
or 1794, a Parisian workman 
stopped at a meat shop and 
selected a generous portion of 
‘the butcher’s stock. The pro- 
prietor wrapped it up in a 
rectangular piece of paper, 
which he roughly crumpled as 
“af angry because it wasn’t 
‘large enough to suit the pur- 
‘pose; then, grabbing another 
‘sheet from the same pile. 
wrapped the meat the other 
way and handed it to the cus- 
tomer. The workman paid 
his bill, looked at the package, 
scrutinized the wrapping, con- — |i 
temptuously shrugged his . | 
shoulders and walkéd out. 

When he arrived at his 
home, his little daughter took 
the package from his hand 
and, hurrying to a table, un- 
‘wrapped it. 

“Oh!” she cried, holding up 
the first piece of wrapping 
paper. “See! Isn’t it pret- 
ty?” 

The child regarded the pa- 
per, stained though it was by 
the juices of the meat, with 
ecstacy. She danced around 
the room with it, then stopped 
before the -candle again to 
enjoy the beauty of ‘the pic- 
ture imprinted thereon. 

“Oh, see the pretty lady 
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bought many sheets of “Pauvre An- 
nette” more cheaply than he could have 
bought plain wrapping paper. The 
hated “l'estampe galante” had become 
worse than worthless, and it was ap- 
propriate that meat for the people 
should be wrapped in it. The emanci- 
pated citizens of France destroyed them 
wherever they could find them. They 
were the hated symbols of the aristoc- 
racy, even though they were exquisite - 
creations of the most exquisite period 
of French art. And they were no long- 
er art, even, for had not David and his 
school come in with the Revolution, de- 
picting for the world in cool greys the 
austerities of classic Rome? The ar- 
tists of the old regime were reduced to 
starvation, or were making a scanty 
living imitating David and the new re- 
publican school.: Beauty and gayety 
had gone into eclipse, not to emerge 
again until succeeding generations had 
been able to get the right sort of a 
focus on art and on the Revolution. 

Some of these superb prints perished 
to the last copy. The colored edition 
of “Pauvre Annette” almost suffered 
that fate. Only one copy exists today, 
the one in the collection which Mr. Joseph 
E. Widener acquired last season from the 
Knoedler Galleries, and which had been 
formed by the French deputy, M. Chris- 
tophle, This particular print is almost price- 
less. If it were sold at auction it might 
bring $10,000 or more. Only a few copies 
of the black and white edition survive, in 
the portfolios of collectors. 


Way Prints ARE PRIZED 


Thousands of other prints did survive, 
however, zealously cherished and hidden 
away by the monarchists. Other thousands 
were of such a 
harmless nature 
that even the re- 
publicans,affected 
by their beauty, 
kept them for 
decorative pur- 
poses. And to- 
day 18th Century 
French prints are 
especially prized 
by American 
home builders, 
because they give 
an exquisite and 
dainty touch to a 
French room. 
They are almost 
indispensable to a 
Louis XV or a 
Louis XVI room, 
being out of the 
very nature of 
things a part of 
the furnishing, 
and they give a 
certain welcome 
relief to the more 
austere appear- 
ance of a Louis 
XIV room T 
consistency is 
sought in a Louis 
XIV room, the 
portrait engrav- 
ings of Nanteuil 
and the best of 
h is contempo- 


Johnston-Hewitt Studios 


“Que n'y est-il encore.” by Petit after Boilly, is 
in limpid blues and carnations showing one of 
the ladies who survived the revolutionary fury 


raries are in every way suitable. 

In a French room, whose walls, . with 
their delicate paneling, are a pale grey, pic- 
tures of the strength of the Dutch or Eng- 
lish schools would strike a discordant note. 
They would upset the harmony of the ar- 
rangement. Even an English mezzotint, 


done by a master of the art, would speak 
too loudly from the walls, though its subject 
were as gentle as one of Reynolds’ fair 
ladies posing as a goddess under the shade 
of a romantic English tree. 

But the French color print, with its car- 
nations and its limpid blues, supplies just 


aw! 


In a French room with delicate paneled grey walls a Freneh print is entirely at home. 


This room is in the home of Miss Anne Morgan 
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the right note. The gay and radiant 
ladies of the court coquetting with their 
gallant beaux, the poignant little ro- 
mances thatare told, seem altogether 
at home with the .inlaid tortoise shell 
table, the graceful chairs, the frail look- 
ing—bnt strong—cabinet, the debonair 
clock and the other delightful objects 
that belong in a French room. And the 
verdant landscape backgrounds that go 
with the engravings of famons pictures 
by Fragonard, Lancret and Pater are 
‘in perfect consonance with the bits of 
tapestry, pastoral and airy, that adorn 
the furniture of the period. 

These 18th Century prints have given 
almost indispensable aid to our Ameri- 
can architects. Many of them depict 
interiors, and the engravers have limned 
to the last detail all the elegancies of 
the furnishing and decoration of the 
walls. Never before and never since 
have artists lovingly supplied such de- 
tail. Even the titles of books lying on 
the table before my lady appear in these 
prints, together with the fine tracery 
of tapestry chairs and delicate carvings 
of mural borders. These prints also 
show just how the prints themselves 
were used for decorative purposes in the 
rooms constructed in the thirty years be- 
fore the Revolution. So, in the hands of 
the architect and the interior decorator they 
form an artistic circle, being decorations 
themselves and pointing the way to other 
harmonious decorations. 


Facts For COLLECTORS 


Because “Pauvre Annette” is worth $10.- 
000 it must not be thought that 18th Cen- 
tury’ French prints are at all prohibitive in 
price. Beautiful examples for decorative 
purposes can be had for modest figures. 

. The high priced 
‘ones are “‘collec- - 
tor’s pieces.” The 
publishers put 
their wares on 
the market in an 
age of collectors, 
and they ‘soon 
found that, no 
matter how beaun- 
tiful a print might 
be, it appealed to 
the collector only 
when it was rare. 
Therefore a few 
“pure etchings,” 
without either the 
name of-the artist 
or the engraver, 
were made. Next 
a few “finished 
proofs before let- 
ters” were pulled, 
having only the 
name of the artist 
and the engraver. 
Then an edition 
would be printed 
with the arms of 
the noble towhom 
the print was 
dedicated, the title 
and the name of 
` the artist. Lastly 
would be a popu- 
lar edition with 
(Continued on 
page 82) 


ARC HART EGTS 


HE great trouble with miracles is that they 
are so very clear but few of us can under- 
stand them. We have to call them magic. 

If I were to say that an architect can perform 
miracles, you would not believe me. But when I 
ask you to consider the architect as magician, all 
is plain. ? 

You may not believe that Moses smote the rock 
and water gushed forth, but you can believe that 
engineers smite rocks and oil gushes forth. You 
may question the reality of the serpent that 
twisted up Aaron's rod, but I dare you to ques- 
tion the reality of the green concrete vines that twine up the 
brown concrete chimneys of magical hostelries at Atlantic City. . 

Now I claim that an architect is a magician of no small merit. 
Consider some of the things his T-square wand brings forth. 
Today granite lies in the shoulder of-a great hill’ Tomorrow it 
stands on a street corner higher than a hill, and men go there to 
labor and to play. Today the oak towers proudly in the forest 
_and snatches at the hem of clouds. Tomorrow it lies humbly 
supine, a rough-hewn roof beam beneath which men dwell in 
peace and safety. Today a heap of stones and a pile of dust 
lie by the pavement. Tomorrow a green concrete vine grows 
up a brown concrete chimney. 


+ 


Moc? magicians are content with producing rabbits out of 
top hats. The architect never ceases until he can make 


commercial cathedrals out of rock-ribbed hills, homes out of stal- 


wart forests—and green vines out of dusty concrete. 

Ask the conjurer to do a trick, and he will pull sixteen red 
handkerchiefs out of your pocket and lay them on a table before 
you. Ask the architect to work his magic, and he will take your 
personality and crystallize it into brick and stone and wood, and 
set that image in a pleasant place. And men who pass: by will 
marvel and say, “Thats just the sort of house I knew Jones 
would build. It looks like him. It has his personality. I wonder 
how he did it!” ? 

You may call this magic, mes frères, but I would call it a 
miracle. I would call any act a miracle whereby a man takes the 


crude things of this earth and fashions them into lasting visions 
of loveliness and strength. 

In the Gospels, the mud of the roadway was placed on a 
From the same mud of common 


man’s eyes that he might see. 
things are our modern visions 


AND 


‘hat will make’ you smack your’ knee 
‘man, I’m wondering, who can watch the growth of a city, can 
-see those high towers rearing up like arms reaching to Heaven, and 
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MIRACLES 


tions to come when they look upon their new 
cities and new homes. 

Again, what the magician can produce is amus- 
ing, but what the miracle worker produces is 
amazing. The miracles of this world are the 
things which come to pass at a time when life 
stands in most desperate need of them, and they 
are brought forth for the sole purpose of serv- 
ing man. 

The steel frame building, which the demands 
of modern commercial life created, is an amaz- 
ing thing; the goldfish bowl that comes out of a 
conjurer’s sleeve is only amusing—and no one really needs it. 
Sixteen red handkerchiefs coming out of your pocket will make 
you laugh, but the home that comes out of your personality will 
make you proud to be alive. Jackrabbits wriggling ont of a silk 
But where’s the 


not bend his knee, thankful that miracles are still vouchsafed us? 


+ 


ODAY—I write as we face hostilities-—the world is watch- 

ing a gigantic miracle performed. It is seeing an old vision 
born anew in the travail of the universe. It is listening to the 
blunt and positive language of war. On a stage vaster than the 
world has known, and with actors innumerable, an ordinary, every- 
day thing is being transformed into an extraordinary power. 

Five years ago, were you to speak of the sacredness of the 
home, men would smile at your simplicity. Today these same 
men have been going forth to die for the very ideals that make 
home possible. A Divine Magician has taken the whitened bones 
of these men and is building with.them a new ideal. And the 
ideal is this—that the power of a people comes not from a palace 
but from the: ordinary home, that a nation is great not because 
its king is noble but because its home life is noble. 

The home is the essence and unit.of democracy. To make it 
livable and pleasant is the great democratic ideal. To make it 
safe for this generation and the generations to come is the miracle 
that is being wrought in the trenches today, 

When the war began we had arrived at a pass where—unknown 
to most of us—it was necessary that the seemingly insignificant, 
utilitarian things of life be made great and noble. The stone that 
the builders refused was sorely needed for the headstone in the 

corner. We needed to make 


granted us. 

Look on the skyline of your 
city and visualize whence 
came these towering heights 
—from the very earth you 
scuffle beneath your feet. The 
cunning of man has fashioned 
it into El Dorados, into 
earthly Sions. The architect 
has not only dreamed cities 
-on a hill, he has made them 


Pole? 


LINES IN A GUEST BOOK 


When does man endure the Utmost? Does it come beside the 


As the white floe breaks asunder and the Arctic waters roll? 
And the icy hand of horror grips the marrow of your soul? 


the role of women more free. 
we needed to simplify the rites 
of eating and drinking, we 
needed to make the fabric of 
the home a lasting boon to 
generations. And we who 
looked for mere magic are. 
seeing a miracle performed— 
the ideal of tomorrow will be 
the ideal of the home. Only 
on the fgnndation of this home 


out of a hill! 

What are rabbits hopping 
out of a top hat to compare 
with unbelievable cities grow- 
ing out of a rock! 


+ 


HAT is the difference 

between magic and mira- 
cles. The magician takes the 
extraordinary and makes jt 
ordinary—we are all accus- 
tomed to secing the old tricks. 
The worker of miracles takes 
the ordinary and makes it 
extraordinary. Even the 
wisest of us has no concep- 
tion of the wonders which will 
greet the eyes of the genera- 


Does it come on field of battle, tune of “Soldier Come to Me” 
When a panic strikes the column, and the rookies turn to flee? 
And the drnmmers die in glory for a careless world to see? 


‘lasting superstructure 
sodly custom be erected. 
f 


| + 


HIS sort of magic may 

seem a far cry from that 
whereby an architect grows 
concrete vines up a concrete 
chimney. But not so far as 
you may think. For the mira- 
cles of tomorrow will be mira- 
cles that serve to make life 
more livable, the home more 
pleasant to be in and more 
pleasant to behold. 
It will transform the cottage 
of the average man into the 
palace of a new race of 
kings. 


When does the man endure the Utmost? In the tempest’s pN 
ing path? 

On some shipwreck flotsam floating, while the waters work th 
wrath? 

Giving each reluctant seaman an involuntary bath? 


Does it come in darkened sick-room, when you're flat upon'your 
back? ; 

When the Doctor calls the Rector and the Nurse begins to 
pack? 

And your wife has daily fittings for a dress of widow’s black? 


No—it comes in conntry houses as the hour draws to ten, 
And they bring their ghastly Guest-Book and a rusty, dusty peu, 
And command you to be funny. Man endures the Utmost then. 


H. P. Riano. 


STrOR Y BEHIND TON E 


We are apt to forget the romance of stone—the fires through which it passed 
to fuse its rich colors, the ages of cooling when were crystallizcd those glisten- 
ing particles that give even the humblest boulder life and action. Grasp that 
story. and you will make more use of stone in your garden. You will appreciate 
its ruggedness, its color, its life. Pcrhaps you will even be inspired to build, 
as was built here, a garden wall that is romantic and lovely in itself, It is in 
the garden of Benjamin Joy, Esq., at Harvard, Mass., of which Ralph W. Gray 
was the architect 
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The “Lord Thomas and Fair An English rural landscape 
Eleanor” printed kerchief shows printed chintz of the 18th Cen- 
that gentleman, halting in his tury. It is quile a busy little 
pursuit of the deer to look at ehintz. The more one looks at 
the fair Eleanor who is not ob- it the more he sees, for every 
‘livious to his attentions niche of space is occupied 


A portrait of Raphael, 
a scction of the; ‘Alle- 


“William Penn’s Treaty 
With the Indians” 


formed a favorite sub- 
ject for chintzes printed 
in the early 18th Cen- 
tury. The print has 
fine action and-an his- 


toric realism that-reeom- . 


gory of the Arts,” a 
famous French| chintz 
printed during the 18th 
Century. Raphtrel is re- 
céiving, with bland un- 
concern the encomiums 


mends it for framing of numerous <adniirers 


Courtesy of the Metropdfitan 
useum // - 


The printed ghintz to 
the left is the famous 
Washington Allegory 
print, a generous speci- 
men of which fabric is 
in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New 
York. The Father of 
his country is depicted 
surrounded by allegori- 
p cal figures 


The -Washington kerchief below is 
an example of-a 19th Century 
printed neck kerchief with Stars 
and Strines motif 


The Declaration of Independence with portraits 

of Washington, Jefferson and Adams, and medal- 

lion seals of the thirteen states was printed on 

ehintz kerchiefs. This is from the eollection of 
Charles Allen Munn, Esq. 


The Funcral of Nelson," an early 15th Cen- 

tury printed chintz. The repeat pattern is 

clearly shown. Nelson's funeral car is here 

pictured. From the eollcction of the late Alex- 
ander W. Drake 
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Biblical subjecis preceded the intro- | 

duction of patriotic themes. Here 

Joseph is shown in a French printed 
chintz of the 18th Century 


HINTZ has been called the 
tapisserie. d Aubusson of the 
cottage home. Its place in the af- 
fections of the collector of an- 
tiques and curios has long been 
secure. For fully fifty years and 
more lovers of household ancien- 
try have gathered to their appre- 
ciation bits of old printed fabrics. 
Originally the word chintz was 
applied to the printed cotton fab- 
rics from India, each piece being 
called in early days a chint, a name 
which -was derived from the 
Hindu cint, Bengal cit and Sans- 
crit chitra, meaning spotted or 
variegated. Afterwards it came 
to be applied to the glazed print- 
ed calicoes of European and 
American manufacture, gaily pat- 
terned with flowers and birds and 
figures in diverse colors on a white 
ground. Its calendered, dust-shed- 
ding surface made the material a great 


favorite with careful housewives. gory. 


Cretonne, the French substitute for 


chintz and a heavier material thanit; was ~- 


not introduced until somewhere around 
the year 1860. 

The old-time, chintzes are not so easily 
picked. up. nowadays, However, there 
are still excellent chances of occasional. 
“finds,” even: in this antique-combed land 
where collecting is now one of our ‘chief 


“The Orphan Boy,” a printed kerchief from 
the collection of ihe late Alexander W. 
Drake, is an unusual example. of the text- 

and-picture type df printed fabrics 


PR lee TS 


“GASSED RE ROT E ALL 


O F 
Old Kerchiefs and Cloths 


for the Collector 


The “Washington Bust” printel 
kerchicf assures us that George 
Washington was the “Patriac 
Pater,” and the portrait is ap- 
propriately surrounded by 
shields and laurel wreaths. From 
the- eollection of Charles Allen 
Munn, Esq. 


Below and in the upper right hand corner are 

sections of the Franklin and Washington Alle- 

From ihe collection of Charles Allen 
Munn, Esq. 


BYGONE 
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“The Allegory of Franklin and Wash- 
ington” is one of the most sought 
] for and prized printed chinizes in 
f this field of collecting 


pastimes. I know one collector 
who has been so fortunate as to 
f obtain many quaint specimens of 
old printed fabrics at small cost 
from an upholsterer in his own 
town. From time to time chairs 
and sofas were brought to the up- 
holsterer to be re-covered. Often 
these had several layers of ma- 
terial under the outer one, and 
below those of later days he now 
and then would find coverings of 
old printed cotton fabrics. Among 
these were a lovely spray-pattern 
f chintz of the Queen Anne period 
and a hand-print of pastoral de- 
sign hy one R. Jones, a manufac- 
turer of Old Ford, London, who 
produced patterned chintzes abont 
the year 1760. 
ae | Many of the new printed cot- 
™ ton fabrics have borrowed their 
patterns from these interesting 
textile ancestors, though nowadays, in 
the case of monochrome and duochrome 
prints, the color effects are somewhat 
richer than those that obtained in the 
printed fabrics of the 18th Century, with 
their cold chocolate browns, bottle greens 
and ox-blood reds. For the collector 
there will naturally be an inimitable 
charm about the original pieces, not to 
mention their historic interest, while the 
(Continued on page 58) 


“The Token or Sailor’s Pledge of Love” is a 

printed kerchief that collectors prize. Quaint 

verses assure the doubting collector of the. 
satlor’s fidelity 


Tp 4 DRURESTEARE THAT CORTE eRe ANDETE IAS ew RSE 
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THE SUREST FLOWERS FOR THIS SUMMER’S BLOOM 


Bulbs and Tubers that Can Be 
Quick Effects, and What Can Be Done with Them 


ewes flowering bulbs and tubers of 
all kinds offer very important advan- 
tages to gardeners who want good garden 
results quickly—particularly to those per- 
sons who are not certain that another sum- 
mer will find them “with their present 
garden and hence do not care to make per- 
manent plantings that cannot be easily re- 
moved. ~. These. advantages are practically 
certain results and sure satisfaction with a 
minimum cost and with minimum care, and 


at the same time, an investment that can be, 


counted on‘for the future. ; À 
. The summer bulbs are less expensive and 
more lasting than potted or bedding plants; 
they are more certain to succeed, and more 
easily -cared for than annuals; they give 
quicker results, and are much more easily 
removed—and if necessary, carted about 
with the family Lares and Penates—than 
the regular hardy perennials. 

While -gladioli, dahlias and cannas are 
universally: known and. grown, there are 
a number of minor summer bulbs which are 
altogether too little appreciated. I would 
particularly urge every flower lover who is 
not-familiar with the less known bulbs de- 
scribed in this article to try at least two or 
three of them in her garden this year. The 
very fact that-théy are not universally 
grown lends to them an added interest. 


- DAHLias ‘oF Topay 


-It would be hard to decide between 
gladioli and dahlias in the race for popular 
favor.- The recent development of each 
has been little short of marvelous. Not only 
new varieties, but distinct new 
types of both have been added 
until sometimes one has to 
pause and wonder where the 
development will ‘stop—if in- 
deed there’ is’ any , stopping 
point! - In the=limited ° space 
of this article itis not possible 
to enter into any detailed dis- 
cussion of varieties. But a 
word or two concerning the 
different types of both will 
undoubtedly be helpful, par- 
ticularly ‘to. beginners. Let 
us first consider briefly the 
dahlia of today. 

Every time the gardeners 
think they have the dahlia 
cornered, it “breaks” into a 
new form. With the possible 
exception of the zinnia there 
was never: any flower much 
more stiff and inartistic than 
the compact, solid “paper 
flower” show dahlia. It had 
and still has many admirers. 
Like the zinnia, it has its uses. 
But I think that most flower 
lovers will agree that in 
beauty there is no compari- 


F.F.ROCKWELL 


Tuberous rooted begonias are excellent for 


immediate effects. 


This shows the root 


of one divided for repotting 


i 


A study in canna development. 


At the, 


left, the wild “Costa Rica;” beside it. a 


modern cultivated sort 


Courtesy of Conard & Jones 


son between the old dahlia and |— 
the newer cactus and peony 
flowered types. To be sure, 
the new forms will not suc- 
ceed so well under unfavor- 


eties reach a height of 6. 


color except blue 


Cannas are even more vigorous than gladioli. and some vari- 
They are to be had in almost every 


Planted Now for 


able condition of culture as do the old. 

The cactus type is undoubtedly the most 
popular at the present time. The petals in=.- 
stead of ‘being short, stiff and regular-as in 
the show and fancy dahlias, are on the con- 
trary long and narrow and rather loosély 
bunched. In many varieties they are ex- 
tremely narrow, and in some most gro- 
tesquely twisted and curled. The term 
cactus, in fact, covers a very wide range of 
recognized flower forms. > :.-.~ i 

The decorative types range:in fori from 
the show and fancy dahlias on one hand to 
the cactus on the other, differing from the 


` former in having a more open and -artistic 


form and from the latter in having wider 
and more regularly placed petals. They are 


a little more sure to produce flowers in sat- 


isfactory numbers than the cactus dahlias. 

The peony flowered dahlias are a still 
later development, and seem likely to vie 
with the cactus for general favor in the near 
future. They are ‘semi-double in form, 
borne on long stems, and are especially sat- 
isfactory for-cut flowers.. Still other types 
are: the collerette, semi-double in form with 
an inner circle of broader petals of distinct 
and contrasting colors; the little pompons 
which are smaller still,-very graceful and 
beautiful for cutting; the singles which, in 
the case of the “century” variety, reach a 
diameter of 6”; and duplex types which 
usually have two rows of petals with an 
open flat flower.. 

The complaint is often heard from those 
who attempt dahlia growing that if the 
plants grow vigorously but few or no flow- 
ers are produced. If the fol- 
lowing simple don’ts in dahlia 
culture are borne in mind, 
however, success is usually to 
be achieved. 


DaHLia Don’ts 


Don’t plant a whole clump 
of bulbs; a single tuber, or at 
most two, is plenty in one 
place. In dividing the old 
clumps, however, be sure that 
a piece of stem or eye is ob- 
tained with each. 

Don’t make the soil too 
rich ; too much manure or fer- 
tilizer during the early stages 
of growth tends to produce a 
rank production of wood and 
leaves, but a shortage of flow- 
ers. If your soil is naturally 
rich and heavy, incorporate 
with it coal or wood ashes, or 
ordinary sand. 

Don't let the growing plants 

suffer from lack of water. 
| The dahlia is one of the hard- 

est drinkers in the garden. 
Don’t let the plants get large 
and then cut them back 
severely to get short, stocky 
branching plants. If these are 


wanted, pinch out the very 
tip of the stalk as soon as six 
or eight leaves have been 
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formed, Where only one or two bulbs have 
been planted in a place, this usually will 
not be necessary. 

The first of the positive commandments 
is to plant deep; 5” or 6”, unless your soil 
is heavy and wet. In any case, cover the 
tubers 2” or 3” until they start growth; then 
gradually fill in.- This will make the plants 
+ much -more self-supporting than if they 
were planted near the surface. Feed liber- 
ally after the plant has reached the stage 
where the buds are beginning to develop, 
but not before that period. 

Do not set the plants -too.close to each 
other; 2’ should ‘be the Very minimum, and 
3’ is better—in heavy soil, for large vari- 
eties, 4’ will not be too titich. To get the 
largest and most pérfect flowers, only one 
or two should be allowed to develop on a 
stalk; more than that means less sive. 


Guapioti—Eicut Inciwes WIDE AND 
~ SIXTEEN. WEEKS’ LonG 


The gladiolus has won tothe forefront 
of favor among summer flowers by leaps 
and bounds. The characteristi¢s which have 
most marked it for distinction are its great 
beauty and wonderful variety, the ease and 
certainty with which it can be grown, and 
last but not least its moderate cost. First- 
class bulbs of many of the best varieties can 
be bonght for 5 to 10 cents apiece, or 30 to 
50 cents a dozen. And as each bulb makes 
a new bulb and many little bulblets for the 


It can be heard 
half a mile away, » 
this garage or 
form bell. Brack- 
et is hand-forged 
iron. Brass bell 5" 
high and 5” wide. 
$30 complete 


succeeding year, it is no wonder that it has 
been called the flower “for the million.” 
There has been just one point in which 
gladioli have brought disappointment—the 
short period of bloom. For this reason, I 
want to emphasize the simple means by 
which the gorgeous flowers may be had 
from June and July until frost. 

Let the gardener realize in the first place 
that the gladiolus, unlike the majority of 
summer flowering bulbs, can be planted out 
with safety early in the spring. An early 
planting is therefore the first step toward a 
long period of bloom. The second is to 
make at least part of this first planting of 
an early flowering variety, such as the 
primulinus hybrids. The Le Moine type is 
also early flowering, as are the new Precox, 
or Fordhook hybrids. In the late flowering 
group come the Childsi and Groff hybrids, 
and most of the new hard-flowered main 
sorts of the present day, although some 
varieties, such as Pink Beauty and Halley, 
flower earlier than others. 

If you will use varieties of different 
flowering periods, making plantings a month 
or so apart in April, May and June, you 
can be assured of a succession of gladioli 
until freezing weather. 

While gladioli like plenty of sun, they 
are not otherwise over-particular as to soil. 
They will thrive well in any good garden 
soil, but if old manure or bone has been 
worked into it, results will be still better. 


“THE TOCSIN OF THE SOUL 
—T.HE DPINNER_BE LL” 


lt is not all of belling to ring—the appear- 
ance is tmportant as well as the sound. 
Here are bells which meet both require- 
ments. You can purchase them through 
the Shopping Service, 445 Faurth Avenue, 
New York, or learn the names of the shops 
where they can be obtained by writing to 
the same address 


I 


The glass bell is suit- 
able where erystal ser- 
vice is used. 53%” high, 
$2.50. The smaller bell 
has panels of pink or 
blue cnamel on the sil- 
ver handle. 4”, $1 
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The bulbs should be planted about 4” deep. 
They may be set in groups or in single rows, 
the bulbs being put from 4” to 6” apart. If 
you want to get a succession of bloom in 
the same place, make the first planting from 
8” to 12” between bulbs and place the next 
planting between these. While they are 
not as dependent upon water as some flow- 
ers, irrigation or thorough watering should 
be given occasionally during any periods of 
prolonged dry weather. 

One great advantage of the gladiolus is 
that as a cut flower it will keep for a very 
long time—up to ten days or two weeks. 
Buds which did not show any indication of 
unfolding when the spike was cut will open 
up perfectly in water. In cutting the stalks, 
get them well down, but leave three or four 
leaves with the bulb as this helps its further 
growth and maturity. Of course, the water 
should be changed daily, and it is well to 
cut off 34” or so at the bottom of the spike 
when changing the water. i 


Consiper THE Lity—Canna! 


The new :varieties and developments 
among cannas are not as well known to the 
genera! gardening public as the progress 
which has been made with gladioli, but they 
are no less important. Cannas are, if any- 
thing, more vigorous and sturdy growers 
than -the gladioli, They are to be had in 
practically all shades but blue with blooms 

`: + (Continued on page 84) 


A garage bell, 
suitable for call- 
ing the chauffeur, 
has a bracket 
made of hand- 
forged tron and a 
brass bell 5” wide 
and 5” high. $30 
complete 


Cwsar Augustus in 
a eharacteristic 
pose surmounts 
this Roman bell, 
549” high. In an- 
tiqued bronze, 
$2.50; in silver, 
$3.00 


Tony Weller, hav- 
ing delighted the 
world in books, 
now takes toa 
bell. In antiqued 
bronze, 4” high, 
$1.75. In silver, 
$2.50 


For the poreh, a 
parrot bell 5” 
high. Raised de- 
sign in flowers 
painted red. green 
and yellow. Polly 
in natural colors. 
$2.00 


At last the Emir 
Pasha Bull-Bull 
has been immor- 
talized. He comes 
4” high and in sil- 
ver eosts $3.50. In 
bronze, the -price 
is $2.75 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
DINING TABLE IN NEGLIGEE 


Five Suggestions for Between-meals Dress 


SSO 


GEE 


BN 


WANE 
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Between meals the dining-room of the larger cown- 
try house assumes an air of dignity befitling its 
furnishings. Along the refectory table is spread 
a strip of brocade of a color that tones in with the 
upholstery and hangings. It is bound with galloon 
that has been antiqued, Midway is a tall bowl of 
spotless Cantigalli or Gustafadeig filled with fruits. 
Wrought iron candelabra stand at either end, sil- 
houetting against a mellow tapestry or paneled wall 


et 


Then there is the mahogany table that needs a 
touch of linen and silver and the delicacy of flowers 
ANAT to relieve its austere undress. The centerpiece 
should be simple white work or filet. The bowl is 

a Al low or high according to the flowers chosen, and 
9 á ‘ the blossoms are arranged with as much care as 
though company were present. For that is the 

reason for dressing the table between meals, It 

should always be presentable—even in negligéc. 

, Howard Major was the architect and decorator 


Photograph by Johnston-Hewitt Studios 
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In the dining-room to the left the lighting fix- 


3 - » 
i : | 2 j tures are silver, It created a pleasing harmony, 

l J , then, when the beticeen-meais decoration was a 
! ? siiven bowl, of beautiful lines. It was but a 


passing affinity, yet upon sueh smali points 
ia | depends the success of a room 


fingiher method of treating the refectory table 

jis‘the design béiow, The iong tine of the tabie 

fs broken with an old vestment or strip of bro- 

cade, On itis set.a bowl of biack pottery filled 
with flowers of the season 


ee e : 
Photograph by Johnston-Hewitt Studios 


Fruits and flowers are the best summer decorations. Use them to your heart's conteni 
—but choose them first with a view to their decorative possibilities. There is the 
pineapple, for exampie. In England they never used to dream of eating the pineappie 
—it was too valuable as a table centerpiece, Here it is wreathed with laurel—an 
unusual decoration for a cottage table. Frederick J. Sterner, architec? 


Photograph by Wurts Brothers 


If the rock garden is of any size, provision should be made for a suitably informal path. Here the true 
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mountain plants have been combined with some of the cultivated ones from lower altitudes, such as lily- 


Phlox subulata, low growing and dense in 
habit, is well suited to use among the 
rocks in the mountain garden 


be is always a certain glamor and 
fascination about mountain plants. 
Pronounce the word “Edelweiss” and you 
kindle with its associations. Some romance 
attaches to the tiny growth, bright and per- 
sistent beyond the pines, beyond the junipers 
even, on the treeless stretches of undulat- 
ing mountain fields. 

At these altitudes the spring spreads a 
flowery carpet of Gentiana, Auricula, Cam- 
panula, Ranunculus, Caryophyllum, Arte- 
misia, Edelweiss, Valeriana and many 
others. Even the boulders are richly cov- 
ered with blue, yellow, white, and’ purple 
saxifrage. In some places are found the 


of-the-valley and dwarf iris 


MOUNTAIN GARDENS 
IN LOWLAND SITES 


D Ra -En (BAe 


yellow-tipped mountain willows and the 
starry blossoms of dwarf azaleas and 
silenes show amongst dark foliage. 

To bring these mountain plants from 
their fastnesses to the confines of a garden 
is a task of rich rewards, though by no 
means an entirely easy one. 


MOUNTAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


Unusual atmospheric conditions—strong, 
intense light; thin, clear air; rapid changes 
in moisture—combine with the evaporation 
from the plants themselves to create a form 
of vegetation peculiar to the highlands. The 
shoots of the shrubs are ‘stunted and the 
leaves remain small. The growth is trim 
and short, whether the plants grow in a 
velvety expanse over the fields, or cling in 
thick little clumps to the boulders. In con- 
trast to the stems from which they grow, 
the flowers are of great size and beauty, 
and lend a cheeriness scarcely expected in 
the grandeur of their surroundings. 

With the passing of winter from the 
mountains come warm days, short nights 


Of a different. more grass-like effect is 
Armeria, the well-known and hardy thrift 
or sea gillifiower 


and many hours of sunshine. The air is 
very dry and there is plenty of light, but 
the mountain plants suffer severely from 
storms. There is sufficient food-sap, and 
often a nourishing soil rich in loose salts. 
The sudden changes of temperature hinder 
the upward growth of the plants, and in- 
cidentally save them from windbreakage 
and evaporating. 

So hardy are the mountain flora that they 
are found even in regions of eternal snow, 
where they spring up when the warm rays 
of the summer sun have melted the lighter 
drifts of snow. Driving their roots into the 
crumbling cracks and crannies of the stones, 
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they bloom in miniature gardens among the 
glaciers. The period of blooming begins in 
late midsummer, the season of growth last- 
ing but six weeks in the highest altitudes, 
as opposed to a period of five months at 
comparatively moderate heights. Among 
the flowers which endure the coldest at- 
mosphere are Ranunculus glactalis, Andro- 
sace glacialis, the rough Saxifraga aspera, 
the blackened Achillea atrata, and the short- 
leaved Gentiana brachyphycta. These are 
primarily plants of the high altitudes. 


MAKING THE GARDEN 


In making a garden of mountain plants, 
one should aim to reproduce the close mossy 
areas of growth, without attempting the 
impossible task of imitating the wild majes- 
tic environment from which the plants are 
taken. In structure the garden must be 
simple and unpretentious. Anything in the 
nature of formality must of course be 
avoided; naturalism is the keynote in work 
of this sort. 

The beds should, of course, be small and 
should rise to a terrace, if possible. Rocks 
and stones of various sizes should be 
utilized, but not stalactite. Too many 


rocks, indeed, will spoil the effect, which 
should be that of a profusion of flowers. 
Certain garden plants of short growth and 
plentiful bloom may be mingled with the 


The charm of the mountain garden lies not only in the oddity 

of its general scheme and planting. When due thought is 

given to the selection of varieties, a wide range .of flower 
color and form can be obtained 


The flowers of Tunica saxifraga are a pur- 

plish pink. An excellent sort for the rock 

garden, its masses of blossoms spreading 
like a cloud across the boulders 
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mountain varieties, if care is shown in their 
selection and arrangement. 

A rock garden should not be placed in 
the sunshine, but rather in soft half shadow 
among trees and shrubs. If there is no 
terrace in the garden, an irregular little hill 
may be built of rubbish, rubble and stones, 
and then covered over with earth. On this 
foundation the rock garden should be made, 
with provision for an informal path, and for 
steps made of flat stones. Large areas of 
the garden must be left free from rocks in 
order that bolster forming plants can grow 
successfully in their characteristic mats. 


Sol, AND CARE 


After the structure is built, the question 
of soil arises. Since the plants cannot thrive 
in too much moisture, they must have por- 
ous earth through which the water can 
easily penetrate. This does not mean that 
the mountain flowers must be kept dry; on 
the contrary they should be well watered, 
but the water must penetrate into the soil 
quickly and not lie in pools on the top. For 
this reason the rock foundation should be 
loosely laid. The soil itself should consist 
of rotted leaf mold mixed with sand. The 
flowers that need rich soil do best in a mix- 
ture of top soil and manure, while those 
accustomed to calcareous earth require the 
introduction of some lime. 


Though its name is “rock” garden, rocks should not be the 
most conspicuous fealurc. Rather should they form a setting 
for the plants, suggesting the rugged surroundings in which 


the mountain sorts grow naturally 
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TWO SMALL SUBURBAN HOMES AT HARTSDALE, NEW YORK 


Inspiration for the architecture of both houses 

was drawn from the English farmhouses and 

this spirit was carried through in walls. roof, 

windows and timber work. They are: houses 
rich in color and livable in design 


Livina Room 


MANN and MacNEILLE, Architects 


Photographs by Gillies 


Dep Room. 


8 Ex110-6 


14-0" * 19:0- 


DID Room 


12-071 13-0" 


Tooms. 


On the first floor ‘the indentation of the porch 

causes an unusual and interesting disposition of 

The dining-room, hall and living-room 

are open and large. “Upstairs are a masters’ 
suite and three other bedrooms 
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Dinine Room: I 


IS On 4 


A 


Livina Room 
ISCO Age 


Again we have an unusual arrange- Both these houses were built of hollow tile and stucco. Brick A long narrow passage divides the 
ment on the first floor. The stairs trim and lattice in this house break the plain surface; in the master’s suite from the other bed- 
are confined to one corner, the hall other a section of half timber. Casement windows carry on rooms. Again the stairs are con- 
is made an ante-chamber to the big the cottage tradition. Inside the floors are chestnut and the fined to smali compass. Two baths 
living-room. Beyond is the dining- woodwork throughout is painted white and a plenitude of closets are well 
room — these two opening on the placed and make the arrangement 
eminently practical and livable 


paved veranda through French doors 
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Canton furniture is 
always pleasing in 
the outdoor living- 
room. Cushions 
and curtains afford 
pleasant color relief 


Lattice will prove a 
pleasing back- 
ground for some 
porches. Here 
wicker is used with 
gay toned cushions 


The all-year porch 
below is the ideal 
arrangement. It 
can readily be 
changed from sum- 
mer to winter garb 
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MIDWAY BETWEEN 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


The New Swedish Note in Porch 
Furnishings — Cool Color Schemes 


AGNES FOSTER 


P modern porch, like Joseph's coat, 
is a thing of many colors—and a vari- 
ety of pieces. A new note has been 
sounded. We greet it with enthusiasm, for 
in no other part of the house do we strive 
to do more daring things. Each porch tries 
to outdo in brilliancy of color and novelty 
of furniture and arrangement the porch of 
the preceding season and the porches of 
interested, inquisitive and emulative neigh- 
bors who have eyes to see. 


THE SWEDISH NOTE 


This new note is Swedish. Two seasons 
ago we went mad over things Viennese and 
Hoffmanish. Then things Russian and 
Bakstish were adored. Now has come a 
singularly adaptable mode for porch fur- 
nishings in the Swedish colorings and 
designs in use today. 

The construction of Swedish furniture is 
pre-eminently solid, bold and simple. This 
also is true of the coloring. The red is red 
—with no suggestion of blue or of yellow 
about it. The blue is marine blue and the 
yellow is intense, full of splendid warmth 
and brightness. And always there are 
masses of white—not ivory, not cream, but 
pure white. These are the main colors. 

It is the simplicity of their color units 
and their limited variety that make for tell- 
ing strength. The wonderful but compli- 
cated semi-Oriental color schemes of the 
Russians have somewhat lost their popu- 
larity. It is by their very direct naïveté 
that the Swedish colorings hold their charm 
for us. It is the coloring of the bread and 
butter age—blue skies, red roofs, yellow 
sunshine and dancing white waves. And 
what could be more suitable than these for 
porch furnishings? 


Usine STICK FURNITURE 


A porch could be built up using blue stick 
furniture. Stick furniture is made of 
heavier reeds than willow. It is more sim- 
ple, of straighter line and more durable. 
It requires for finish a coat of paint, where- 
as reed and willow may be left in their 
natural state or stained. But stick furni- 
ture, or Swiss reed, as it is sometimes called, 
must be painted and enameled. It also is 
better in line and has much more style, as it 
is woven vertically and horizontally, not 
diagonally as in the case of willow. 

There should be a pair of high back 
chairs—only two, as high back chairs are 
sworn enemies to broad brimmed garden 
hats—and four more comfortable small 
armchairs. In addition, a couple of stools, 
which can always be used for low tables. 
If a porch is any sort of a porch it should 
boast a chaise longue, that delight of the 
summer novel fiend. If a chaise longue 
seems too luxurious and fastidious, how- 
ever, a swinging hammock seat might an- 
swer almost the same purpose. Hammocks 
are not the maximum of beauty and con- 
venience, but they serve their purpose. Add 
to this group a large reed table with a 
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wooden top, or an iron table, and see to it 
that there are two or three little wooden 
tables in reach. Litfle oval coffee tables, 
whose leaves can be dropped by twisting 
the top around and made into most com- 
pact oblongs, afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the use of interesting color. 
Painted white, with mouldings brought out 
in blue and red, they are very decorative. 

Oblong benches can be used, with cut- 
out side supports pinned in with wooden 
pegs showing peasant construction, and 
lending themselves wonderfully to stripings 
of blue and white on a red background. 
One can stencil a design on them, but that 
detracts from the smartness. Smartness is 
achieved not only by knowing how daring 
to be, but when to stop. 

On the floor a red and white, or black 
and blue, or red and blue checker-board 
rng could suitably be used. These rugs are 
saved from being glaring by being woven 
with wool; the checkers are softened by the 
fibre of the wool. 

For hangings and upholstery, that is, the 
necessary cushions—as stick furniture does 
not look well upholstered —a black and 
white 2” stripe linen with a dashing spot 
of color made up of a vert flower pot with 
two red flowers on the white stripe. If one 
prefers some other motif, black and white 
striped linen may be bought and one can 
stencil a design of her own on the white 
stripe. The same design could be stenciled 
_on the furniture. If one uses chairs with 
splats at the back an excellent opportunity 
is afforded for a little design. The chair 
seat cushions can be of black and white 
striped sateen, which is inexpensive and 
proves a good fabric for stenciling. These 
same suggestions may be carried out with 
wicker furniture that one has on hand. 
The first coat should be very bright as the 
varnish will dull the color’ somewhat. 


GREY, GREEN AND ORANGE 


A more conservative porch may be built 
up on a scheme of grey, green and orange. 
The windows, which are divided in several 
groups, can have a fitted shaped valance of 
beautiful linen with orange, yellow, grey 

(Continued on page 86) 


The old-fashioned settle is always a useful ad- 
junct to the porch or terrace 


A new use for the 
popular refectory 
table is on the din- 
ing-porch where it ” 
will accommodate a 
large summer 
family 


City dwellers will 

find the roof cap- 

able of many porch 

treatments if in- 

genuity is used and 
a little paint 


As in the porch be- 
low, flowers are in- 
dispensable. They 
give relief to wick- 
er and painted fur- 
niture 


É 


The background is white; the trees and pa- 

godas. two shades of grey. You have a coal, 

restful bedraam background where the furniture 

would be painted Freneh grey striped with rose. 

The curtains could be of rose silk and the rug 
a rich mauve 
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Stripes always fit 
in. in the summer 
home. This one is 
especially adapt- 
able. Narrow grey 
and cream stripes 
are relieved by 
bolder stripes in 
black, red and blue 


A rich living-room 
paper shows blue 
and dark grey birds 
an a light grey 
linen weave back- . 
ground. Blossoms 
are rose, red and 
blue and the trunks 
of the trees brown 


For halls with much sunlight and white wood- 

work comes a paper with a cream background, 

grey and blue birds and grey and pink blossoms. 

The paper is covered vertically with fine white 

lines that subdue the tones and give the design 
a pleasing effect of depth 


hm U Mi M cE OR 
BWAT CL. PA P EIRIS 


Shown by Courtesy of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 


A month more, ond the summer home 
will be ready to move into. Meantime 
there is the new papering to be done. 
As a lost call we offer these seven sug- 
gestions from the lotest stocks. Pur- 
chases can be made through the Shop- 

i House & Garorn, 445 


ping Service, 
ourth Avenue, New York City. 


On a greyish, rough fabric weave background 

are set birds and flowers and tiny temples in 

soft shades of blue, green, rose, red and taupe. 

In living-rooms furnished with wicker or reed 

no paper could be better placed. It is light, 
airy and perpetually interesting 


Another stripe has 
a woven back- 
ground with heavy 
blue stripes edged 
with black and 
lighter stripes be- 
tween of black and 
red. It is open and 
restful in effect 


On a light greyish 
crackle background 
are grey jackdaws 
and blossoms that 
give this paper a 
place in the hall or 
living-room where 
bright curtains 
furnish color spots 
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WHEN 


From the delicate tracery of twigs the 
blossoms stand forth as creamy white as 
when they came fresh from Pierrot's pail 


TTENDEZ, mes soeurs! 

Pierrot stood moping by the garden 
wall. His heart was all but crushed, his 
spirits low. The fickle Columbine had led 
him a merry chase, and now had abandoned 
him to his grief. Down the moonwashed 
path her shadow and the shadow of Harle- 
quin glided between the lacy silhouettes of 
rose and bell-flower. Behind them patted 
Jacques, the fuzzy toy poodle. 

“If you would but command me . 
cried Pierrot. 

Columbine turned her head. 

“I will prove my love is deep as the sea 
and high as the sky _ 
and bright as -the 
moon.” - 

“Then go white- 
wash the moon,” she 
called back. _ 

. Of course, she 
never thought that 
he would. But she 
didn’t know Pierrot. 

That night when 
the moon was in 
high heaven Pierrot 
dragged his ladder 
to the garden wall 
and began to climb, 
pail on arm and 
brush in hand. Up 
and up he went— 
over the wall, above 
the treetops, till he 
was a mere silvery 
speck against the 
turquoise sky. And 
at the foot of the 
ladder Harlequin 
whispered pretty 
nothings into 
Columbine’s e a r, 
while Jacques 
frisked about and 
chased fireflies. 

In less time than 
you would think 


bloom soon to come. 
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And the 
Grew White with Snowy Dogwood 


Earth Blossomed and 


LAMSON N. ETHRIDGE 


Pierrot reached the moon. He was dizzy 
but unafraid. And the Man in the Moon 
smiled at his courage and bent his face 
nearer as Pierrot dipped his brush in the 
pail of whitewash. 

At that moment a firefly lighted on 
Jacques’ pudgy little nose. He struck at it 
with his paw. It darted to the bottom rung 
of the ladder. Jacques plunged for it. The 
ladder slipped, swayed, crashed. Z 

Down from the moon tumbled Pierrot. 
Down, down the sky he ricocheted. Over 
and over he turned. The brush floated 
off into space, but the pail swayed and 
twisted at his elbow. 

He neared the earth. The roses made a 
bed to catch him. 

Like a dart he plunged toward them, arms 
widespread. The pail slipped from his 
grasp. It threw its silvery whitewash 
hither and yon in a shower that spattered 
on tree and bush. 

And there, mes soeurs, is the legend of 
how the earth first blossomed and grew 
white with snowy dogwood! 

Each spring we see them, these flowers 
of Pierrot, white drifts along the distant 
hillsides where the green of leaves is but 
just clothing twig and branch. In the warm 
days of early May the dogwood blossoms 
are a woodland feature whose message to 
flower lovers is the more welcome for that it 
comes among the first. 

Time was when the members of this 
Cornus family were rarely seen in cultiva- 
tion, but those days are happily passed. 
Hardy and ornamental, thriving in either 


Along the spring hillsides it lies in great white drifts, a harbinger of the wealth of other 


Even before the leaves are fully out the flowers open, eatehing end 


holding the eye by their very size and numbers 
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WHITEWASH 


The flowering dogwood is one of the best 
of our smaller ornamental trees. H is 
hardy and succeeds in sun or shade 


sun or shadow, the dogwoods are desirable 
alike for their springtime blossoms and 
their autumn color in leaf and berry. From 
shrubby C. racemosa to C. florida’s tree-like 
form, they are many and varied, with a 
range adapted to the requirements of any 
reasonable landscaping scheme. 

The photographs on this page suggest 
the beauty of the “flowering dogwood” 
(florida), our commonest wild variety and 
the one most widely used in ornamental 
work. Three inches across its petals often 
measure, of a dull white or greenish tinge, 
surrounding the true flowers of yellowish 
green. In autumn 
come scarlet berries, 
a treat to the eye of 
the beholder as well 
as to the palates of 
the birds which 
gather to feast upon 
them. 

Of a different type 
of beauty are the 
red-twigged sorts, 
such as alba Baileyi 
and sanguinea. Here 
is no such glory of 
flower display as 
characterizes the 
larger florida, but in 
its place is a color in 
branch and twig of 
which the taller tree 
cannot boast. In the 
leafless winter land- 
scape their red tinge 
strikes a cheering 
note. They are best 
used with this fact 
in view, an effective 
place for them being 
against a back- 
ground of other trees 
—evergreensor 
white birches, de- 
pending on your 
preference. 


Reel I, Part I. Discloses Nature, the 
First Villain. She grows a Tree with 
branches so widespread that the trunk 
can’t stand the strain. A crack ap- 
pears. ... Enter Second Villain, Man 
With Cement. He caulks up the hole. 
The last state of that Tree is worse 
than the first 


Reel II, Part I. Venerable Tree heavy with 
years. Up creeps another Villain with a 
bucket of cement. Decay gecis in his under- 
handed work. Nature shields him with ivy. 
Venerable Tree begins to totter 
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A Tree Surgeon’s Ro- 
Reels 


Films by courtesy of Davey Tree Expert 
Company 


mance in Two 


Reel I, Part III. Finally. Tree’s 
interior is washed out with anti- 
septic. Edges are carefully cut 
away to a watershed and water- 
proofed. Tree Surgeon skilfully 
fills hole with cement, filling it 
in sections. Wind can now sway 
branches, and Old Thing never 
knows she has new heart and ribs 


Reel II, Part III. Tree Surgeon fills up 
cavity with cement sections. Ribs and 
backbone are covered. Venerable Tree 
more alive than ever before. Villain 
foiled. Nature smiles deceitfully, and 
grows a new bark over the filling 
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Reel I, Part II. Tree is doomed. A litile 
time, and its shade no longer will make 
pleasant the passing of men and women 
and laughing children. To the rescue 
comes the Hero, Tree Surgeon. Cuts 
away decay. Gives poor old trunk new 
set of ribs. Nature's neglect is defeated. 
Tree lives happily 


Reel II, Part Il. Tree Surgeon rushes in. Cuts 
out Decay. Washes out impurities. Gives 
Venerable Tree new backbone and new ribs. 
Studs insides with nails to hold cement. 
Operation is successful 
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Inta the making of a good interiar goes the trained thought of the decorator and 

the trained skill af numberless craftsmen. That is why a good room is so rich 

in suggestions for those who would make their homes ane At their 

commond is also the advice of The Information Service which solves all manner 

of decorating problems. Address it care of House & Gawpen, 445 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 
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Photograph by Gillies 


The possibilities of studio decoration are legion, and they 
run the gamut from the Greenwich Village futurist hole in 
the wall to the stately rooms of limestone walls, such as 
here, with early English furniture, wrought iron fixtures, 
rows of noble casemént windows and ranges of priceless 
tapestries. This is the studio of W. A. W. Stewart, Esq., at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. Grosvenor Atterbury, architect 


Photograph by O’Connor 


An interesting bay 
window curtaining is 
found in the dining- 
room above. The 
windows range from 
ceiling to floor, The 
curtains hang loose 
from the top trim 
and middle mullion 


Restful walls are 
half the battle in the 
livingroom. To the 
left the plain walls 
are a shade of tan, 
the rug is tan and 
the furniture walnut. 
The Italian wall 
closet by the desk 
adds a note of inter- 
est to that corner. 
Mott B. Schmidt, 
architect 


Photograph by Gillies 
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Photograph by Gillies 


Eiran by Tebbs 


An unusual arrange- 
ment of davenports 
and table between is 
found in a library 
decorated by B. Rus- 
sell Herts. The rug 
is sand color, walls 
taupe, furniture wal- 
nut with blue damask 
upholstery, curtains 
blue velwet and 
cushions and lamps 
rose and gold 


In the residence of 
George E. Ide, Esq., 
at Locust Valley, N. 
Y, is alounging 
room that is the very 
essence of comfort. 
Walls are paneled in 
walnut and the up- 
holstery is a light, 
cool grecn. James 
Gamble Rogers was 
the architect 


Photographs by 
Johnston- Hewitt Studios 


A certain authority 
has prophesied that 
the prevailing modc 
after the war will bc 
a classicism based on 
Adam, Certainly 
here, in this fireplace 
grouping in the homc 
of E. T. Stotesbury, 
Esq., is an indication 
of early Georgian 
classicism adopted 
successfully 


The vogue for Italian 
furniture is unques- 
tioned. It has great 
dignity and lends a 
dining-room an air 
of richness that few 
Styles can establish. 
The room to the right, 
in the residence of 
Dr. Charles Adams of 
Chicago, was deco- 
rated by Mrs. Lor- 
raine Windsor 


A luxurious entrance hall has been created by Mrs. Lorraine 
Windsor in the residence of Hathaway Watson, Esq., in 
Chicago. Old tapestries cover the walls. On the floor is a 
large Persian rug. Thus the furniture is given a fitting 
background which brings out ils best qualities 
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Fig. 3. End of table shown in 
Fig. 4, showing detail of carving, 
an excellent example of the sweep 
and vigor of the time 


Fig. 1. In this specimen of early i 

17th Century work the carving 

is virile and convincing. Its af- 
finity to Fig. 5 is obvious 


5 


carved and gilded 
finials of back posts 
and carved stretchers 


Fig. 2. 16th Century 

a walnut side chairs and 

e armchair covered with 
ha 


DOV | red velvet. Note 


Fig. 5. An early 
17th Century long 
walnut table with 
baluster turned legs 
and moulded stretch- 
er. It stood against 
an old salon wall 


Fig. 4. A specimen 
of 16th Century 
table - making. Note 
truss supports and 
brace or stretcher. 
Detail of carving is 
shown in Fig. 3 


Fig. 6. A 16th Cen- Fig. $. This form 


tury carved walnut 

Venetian chair with 

trestle supports and 
triangutar back 


Fig. 7 is the carved 
walnut armchair in 
the center of the 
page. On top and 
crossrail of back 
and on front 
stretcher are mar- 
queterie panels 


of Venetian chair is 

of early origin. Its 

seat is setin witha 
backward rake 


Fig. 9. A salon in 
the Villa Curonia 
where the dignity 
of Italian architec- 
tural and furnish- 
ing ideals is well 
set forth by the in- 
dividual pieces 
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Fig. 10. One type was the 
16th Century walnut arm- 
chair, covered with tooled 
and gilded leather and stud- 
ded with brass headed nails 


PART from the great 
intrinsic interest at- 
taching to it, there are 
three good reasons why 
Italian furniture should 
be the object of study at 
this time by all who are 
concerned, either professionally or individ- 
ually, with interior decoration. 

First, the vogue for Italian furniture is 
le dernier cri in matters mobiliary, and it is 
well that those who cherish an obsession 
for the very latest fashion should have 
some definite detailed knowledge of the ob- 
ject of their pursuit and not be at the mercy 
of nebulous impressions. 

In the second place, the Italian trend in 
American domestic architecture is a fact 
that those who are at all observant of cur- 
rent architectural developments must realize 
is bound to react upon the style of fur- 
niture that will naturally, to some extent at 
least, be employed in equipping houses in 
whose design and plan Italian ideals have 
been expressed. Here, again, accurate 
knowledge is necessary to intelligent con- 
structive results in decoration. 

Last of all, whether or not we realize 
our ultimate obligation to the Italian de- 
signers and craftsmen of the Renaissance, 
the leaven of their inspiration has thor- 
oughly permeated the manifestation of 


furniture is involuable. 


the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
wall furniture. 
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ITALIAN TABLES AND SEATING FURNITURE 


EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


To those wha are desirous of keeping in touch with the latest mode in decoration, a stud 
is 4 This article is the ka of two on Itelian tables and seating 

e, oppeoring tn the June issue, will be on early Italion 
Photographs ore by courtesy of Nicholos Martin 


The next ortic 


Fig. 11. The unerring taste of the 16th Century 

decorators sought to establish a restraint in the 

furnishings in order that a right balance be- 

tween furnishings and background might be 
preserved 


Fig. 18. The 16th Century 
settle was simply a double 
armchair upholstered in 
red velvet, often with a 
fringe added 


Fig. 14. The cassa banca 

or ceremonial bench was 

raised on a dais. It has a 

back and sometimes arms. 
16th Century 


Fig. 15. The usual type of 
cassa banca had a back as 
well as arms. This is a 
monumental piece of Re- 
naissance design 


of [tolion 
urniture of 


Fig. 12. This is a contempo- 
rary of the chair oppasite— 
a 16th Century product. The 
high seats of this type often 
necessitate the usc of stools 


decorative art in all the 
other countries of Europe 
and in England, so that a 
knowledge of Italian fur- 
niture is indispensable to 
a sound understanding of 
the mobiliary forms of the 
loth, 17th and 18th Centuries in France, 
Spain, Switzerland, the Low Countries and 
England and, of course, colonial America, 
since our furniture heritage is unquestion- 
ably the same as England's. Unless we 
have this knowledge, our conception of the 
latest development cannot but be faulty. 
In examining critically the Italian fur- 
niture of the 16th and 17th Centuries, it 
will conduce greatly to our appreciation of 
its qualities if we keep in mind some of the 
general characteristics of the interiors of 
the period. One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of these interiors was their 
austerity, due in great measure to restraint 
in the number of pieces of movable furni- 
ture used. By austerity and restraint we 
are not to understand lack of comfort, but 
rather a spaciousness and breadth of effect 
and a freedom from the well nigh clutter- 
ing “cosiness” of some later French and 
English interiors, a fullness perhaps per- 
missible in colder climates but obviously in- 
appropriate in Italy. Of the sterling worth 
(Continued on page 62) 
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First you will need porch rugs. 
A Flanders rug is two toned with 
a dark panel border line, Of 
cotton chenille, it comes in a 
mottied effect, as shown above, or 
in a solid color. A variety of 
tones are available and the rug 
can be made in many different 
sizes with or without the panel. 
$4.25 per square yard in widths 
of 30”, 3, 4 6”, 8 3”, Y and 12° 
while special widths are priced 
at $5 a square yard 


From Japan comcs a hand-made 

cotton rug in various colored 

backgrounds, light blue, pink, 

green and grey, and the predomi- 

nating colors are blue and rose. 

In ali regular sizes up to Y x 12’. 
This size, $50 
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Make this resolution. “On the First of 
May I am going to begin living out of 
doors. I am going to sleep out of doors 
and eat out of doors. Meantime I am 
going to furnish my porch and my lawn 
with some of those delightful things shown 
in House & GARDEN, and I will immediately 
write to the Shopping Saree a House & 
Garpen, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York.” 


3 
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With the breath of the heather, 
comes a Scotch Dhurrie wool 
rug. It has a smail basket weave 
pattern with fringed ends, and 
is reversible. If desired, it can 
be made up from any two colors 
chosen from a color range of 
aver sixty different tones. Basket 
weaves. narrow stripes and solid 
color are all available. It may be 
had at the price of $4 a square 
yard for widths wp to 12’, with a 
small additional cost if special 
colors are desired 


Scotch-Wilton carpcting in regi- 

mental stripes of various colors 

can be made up into a rug with 

biack border. May be had by the 

yard for covering entire floor or 

in any rug size desired. 27" wide, 
$4.50 a yard 


Tent cover for a couch hammock, 

6’ 10” long, 5° deep. Height to eaves 

5’, to top, 6° 4". Fits any hammock, 

$19.50. Stand, $5.50. Roof of striped 

material, plain sides. Hammock in 

striped green and white or red and 
white, $30 


(Below) High backed chair in 
natural willow upholstered in bold 
cotton taffeta. 5’ high over all, a 
spread of 4 at top, $75. Settee to 
match, 6’ long, $150. Upholstery 
material has buff background with 
peacocks and pink and red flowers 
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A new design in willow furniture is 
stained soft silver grey. Side chair, 3’ 
high. 2’ aeross, oddly curved baek, $7.50. 
Cushion seat and back, $3.75 extra. Arm- 
chair, 3’ high, 2’ wide, $10.50. The table 
is of Freneh willow, 24” wide. $8.75; 
also comes 27", 33”, and 36” wide, $15. 
The eretonne used for upholstery is a 
bird pattern with broad stripes in dark 
blue against a buff colored background 
with brilliant birds and flowers, 36” 
wide, 59 eents a yard 


Another striking set is shown to the 
right. Imported willow was used. The 
open chair measures 31" high and the 
seat 1514” from floor. May be enameled 
in any eolor desired, $9.25. In stained 
willow, $8. Seat pad of linen rep with 
appliqued ehintz motif, 18” wide, $6.25. 
Price in natural eotor, willow, $6.75. The 
ehair to the right is also of imported 
willow, 35” overall, In natural color, 
$13.25; stained willow, $14.50; enameled, 
$15.50. Seat and back cushion, $9 for 
the two 
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An unusual set of imported willow. 
Back of the scttee measures 22" high, 
seat, 44” long and 19” wide. In natural 
color, $22; stained, $24.75; enameled, 
$27.25, Side chair, 21” high. Seat 16” 
wide. In natural eolor, $8.50; stained. 
$10; enameled, $11. The table is 30” in 
diameter and 26” high. In natural wil- 
tow, $11.50; stained, $12.75; enameled, 
$14. Armehalr, not shown: natural color, 
$10.50; stained, $12; enameled, $14.25 


You ean swing high or you can swing 
low in the hammock swing below. It 
measures 25” wide and 5! long. In 
natural willow, $21; stained, $23.75. It 
is very substantially built with a strong 
wooden base, and will last several sea- 
sons. The cushions are not included but 
can be made to order in any material 
that will harmonize with the color 
seheme of the poreh, These swing ham- 
moeks present a great opportunity to 
ereate an interesting and colorful porch 
eorner 
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Not infrequently on a woody road in early spring you catch t 
it to where the little evergreen leaves and pink-white 
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PRELUDE to spring is the cry of 

“Sweet arbutus!” in the city streets. 
There comes to memory the freshness of 
the woodlands and on a dark, laurel dotted 
slope a quick surprise of fragrant pink and 
white rosettes, almost hidden under luxuri- 
ant green. 

That arbutus can be subjected to culti- 
vation is a triumph of gardening too little 
understood. Many an ambitious gardener 
has transplanted arbutus only to see it 
wither and die in a month or a year. The 
greatest care may have been taken to pre- 
serve the roots intact with plenty of the 
native soil about them, and the plant may 
have been out of the ground only a few 
hours. But something in the new situation 
is unfavorable. Some element in the soil, 
some matter of exposure or drainage results 
in the death of the transplanted vine. 

Arbutus which has once grown in a cer- 
tain situation almost never succeeds in 
another. Apparently the trouble lies largely 
in the roots, which seem unable to withstand 
the shock of moving. In some cases the 
plants live for two years, but fail to bloom; 
finally their leaves turn brown and drop off. 


PROPAGATION FROM SEED 


The best and surest, although slowest. 
method of propagating trailing arbutus is 
by seed. It seems almost incredible that the 
fruit of such a well-loved plant was very 
little known until a few years ago. Arbutus 
is, of course, very inconspicuous at best, in 
the blooming season, and interest in it has 
been general only during this short period. 
To these causes the ignorance concerning 
its fruiting season may be attributed. 

Instead of setting a few seeds in a dry 
pod, the arbutus forms a sort of berry-like 
fruit, juicy and edible, often borne in abun- 
dance on vigorous plants which perfect fe- 
male blossoms. Ripening at the same time 
as the wild strawberry, the wall of the 
matured though still green fruit splits from 
the center into five parts, which turn back- 
ward and expose the whitish, fleshy interior, 
about 14” in diameter and thickly dotted 
with tiny dark brown or blackish seeds. All 
these years the ants and some of the birds 
have known the secret; they have been en- 
joying the juicy pulp and incidentally plant- 
ing the seed far and wide. 

It follows, then, that you must be on the 
alert to gather the fruits before the wild 
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things consume them. The plants will be 
more or less concealed by the foliage, but 
careful search in a good arbutus locality 
shonld disclose enough to grow all you will 
want. I have counted as many as seventeen 
fruits on a single plant, three or four grow- 
ing together in a cluster. 

Each of the fruits commonly bears from 
200 to 400 odd seeds. When ripe they may 
be rubbed loose from the pulpy part by a 
slight pressure of the fingers. The pulp is 
quite juicy when crushed, so the fruit must 
be rubbed back and forth until the surface 
of the seeds is dry and they may be rolled 
off on to a sheet of paper. They should then 
be shifted to a smaller sheet folded into a 
trough, from which they can be pushed a 
few at a time by means of a pencil tip or 
sliver of wood. 

Sow the seeds at once in a well drained, 
shallow box, filled with a mixture of two 
parts finely sifted laurel thicket peat and 
one part clean sand. It is well to secure 
these ingredients in advance and dry them 
out so that they can be easily mixed, and 


The best time to locate wild arbutus is dur- 
ing early May. It may be propagated from 
seed gathered the latter part of June 


he indescribably sweet perfume and follow 
blossoms nestle close to the ground 


the 
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that there need be no delay in planting the 
seeds once they are obtained. 

A covering of about 1/16” of the same 
soil mixture will be sufficient, and the whole 
flat should then be thoroughly watered with 
a very fine rose, taking care not to 
uncover the seeds in the process. If cov- 
ered with glass and kept from direct sun- 
light, they may not need to be watered again 
before they germinate. Protection from ants 
is frequently required after the seeds begin 
to come up, three or four weeks after plant- 
ing; this is easily accomplished by setting 
the seed boxes on flower pots inverted in 
pans of water. In midsummer, neither the 
young nor the old plants should be exposed 
to full sunlight; the arbutus often -grows 
naturally in shady places, and will never 
succeed under adverse conditions. 


POTTING AND CARE 
When the plants are about 34” in diam- 


‘eter, three or four months after germina- 


tion, they should be potted in 2” pots, with 
the same soil described above, though in 
different proportions. Put in nine parts 
laurel thicket soil to one part sand, and add 
a few pieces of clean, broken crock to light- 
en the mixture and make it more porous. 

Potted arbutus plants grown in this way 
will continue to grow all through the first 
winter if kept in a greenhouse with a might 
temperature of 35° to 60° and a day tem- 
perature running from 65° to 70°, and in 
the following summer some of them may 
form a few clusters of flower buds and 
bloom the succeeding spring. A great many, 
however, do not bloom until they are two 
and a half years old. At this time they will 
be handsome, stocky plants with rosettes 
7” to 10” in diameter—much more flourish- 
ing in appearance than their wild relatives. 

The flower buds form from midsummer 
to autumn, though I have seen them well 
defined in late June. But if the plants are 
kept in a warm greenhouse all fall and win- 
ter, their blossoms seldom open. To make 
them open normally, it is necessary to sub- 
ject the buds to a long period of chilling, 
though actual freezing is not required. The 
best chilling temperature for the greenhouse 
is a little above freezing—say about 35° 
Fahrenheit. Alternate freezing and strong 
sunlight are likely to injure the foliage, 
though after the chilling period sunlight 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The farmers are the fifth line of defense, and tf the men go to 
war it will fall upon the faithful American women to keep the 
gardens growing. But war or peace, we recommend these garden 
uniforms. The Shopping Service at 445 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, stands ready to help the nation by supplying you with 
one of them. 
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As a high private Sister Susie 
strafes Hunnish weeds. Her uniform 
consists of a green linen apron 
smoek and sunbonnet to match. It 
has deep pockets and a wide belt 
and is smocked in white silk. The 
sunbonnet is finished with a feather 
stitch. The uniform may be had in 
any color linen. We advise a dirt 
color so that the bugs cannot sce 
your approach. The price? Oh. 
yes. $6 complete 


DA 
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This garden bag looks like 
real work. It is made of heavy 
crash and is fully equipped 
with pockcts that hold garden- 
ing gloves, scissors, pad and 
pencil and markers. $2.50 


La Femme du Poilu! She 
wears a two-piece garden eos- 
tume of white duck or heavy 
canvas with big pockets and 
roomy knickers. $3. White 
canvas hat to match, $1.25. 
The casque she wears here 
doesn’t exist. We just put it 
on the dear’s head for effeet 
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We don't know much about 
war but we're willing to bet 
thot Sister Susie in the smock 
below will do her bit. The 
smock is of heavy silk and 
cotton mixed, in burnt orange 
with black wool cmbroidery 
and stitching. $10. The bird- 
bath, 21" high, has wood 
standard imitation stucco bowl 
and a bird on the rim. $8. 
Bamboo basket, 3 sizes, 50 
eents to $1 


Can't you sec the enemy pre- 
senting arms when Sister 
Susie appears in this uniform? 
It is made of finely stripcd 
brown gingham with a white 
hair line. A deep satlor collar 
is of white pique and the wide 
belt of white kid. The pockets 
and front of coat are trimmed 
with white pearl buttons. 
Baggy bloomers give plenty of 
knee room for trench work. 
$5.50 complete 
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The paths can be gravel, crushed stone or cement. 
edged with brick, as here, or bordered with dwarf nasturtiums 


They can be 


The center where the ares cross and the paths converge should be 
marked by a fountain, a quaint Japanese lantern or a gazing globe 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A SMALL TRORMAL GARDEN 
Pm =Pateeeand Orderly Beds That 


a Little 


R the very heart of a middle-western city 
there is a small garden hugged close be- 
tween a private residence and a tall office 
building. It is sheltered from the street by 
a wall of cream brick, in the center of which 
is a gate of green painted wood, flanked by 
two stiff little Kate Greenaway bay trees in 
blue earthenware pots. The garden itself, 
to him who opens the green painted gate 
and steps within, is as decorous as the 
grounds of a French chateau. 

Every sprig of grass is trimmed to even 
length, every blossom primly placed. There 
are neat plots of green, and flower-beds of 
careful variegation, and geometrical little 
gravel walks. In the center, replacing the 
familiar sun-dial, is a Chinese lantern of 
wrought iron on a stone base. Its yellow 
globe, when lighted, casts over the garden by 
night a warm glow of perpetual moonlight. 

This is a garden to be worked in, rested 
in, always to be enjoyed. It is a hundred 
miles from the city 
street it borders on. 

Even thougha 
formal garden meas- 
ures only 50’ x 70 
as this one does, re- 
sults are not to be 
had without careful 
thought. Indeed, the 
smaller the garden, 
the more carefully 
one must plan. A 
single plant of jar- 
ring color will spoil 
everything. 
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HARMONY 


Another point is 
that in the small 
garden the color of 
the house and other 
buildings must be 
considered in your 
garden color scheme. 
Possibly the day has 
passed when magen- 
ta phlox and petu- 
nias are planted in a 
garden with a red 
brick house for 
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background, but almost as great offences to 
good taste are still perpetrated by the incon- 
siderate gardener who plants without think- 
ing of his colors. A crude color like ma- 
genta is ruinous to the beauty of a garden. 
Particularly for the small garden, soft 
colors are most satisfying, though a brilliant 
splash of color may occasionally be dared so 
long as it blends into the whole. 

One woman who owns a very perfect 
small formal garden has chosen blue, white 
and pink as the color scheme of her garden 
and adheres to it rigidly the season through. 
At one time last summer her garden was a 
mass of blue and white delphiniums, white 
Japanese iris and pink roses, as exquisite gs 
a bit of Dresden china. 

The owner of this garden has system- 
atized her work (she is her own gardener) 
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The plan here is practically for a suburban place where the land is limited, for this 
garden can be planted in a plot 70' x 100’ or in cven less space 


Will 
Any Garden 


saiyeg 


Make 


by planting her seeds or roots in a plot of 
ground separate from the formal garden, 
and transplanting as the flowers mature and 
the last set cease to bloom. By this method 
she can select the most promising plants for 
the garden scheme itself. 

Another small formal garden consists of 
a narrow strip, possibly 25’ x 70’, of ground 
that lies between a vineyard and the vege- 
table garden of a country place in the South. 
The color scheme here is unusual. The 
owner has chosen vivid reds and yellows on 
the theory that these colors are needed to 
offset the dull greens of the domestic onion 
and turnip tops and the grey greens of the 
grape vines. From the red and yellow 
tulips, the Dutch hyacinths and the gold jon- 
quils of early spring to the shaggy yellow 
and red button chrysanthemums of late fall, 
the garden is rich with vivid color. It is 
laid out in stiff little circles and fancy 
shaped beds, but the outline is softened by 
the use of dwarf 
nasturtiums. 


Tall Lavender 


PLANNING THE 
GARDEN 


Before you select 
any form in which to 
plant your small 
garden take into 
consideration t h e 
architecture of your 
house. A beautiful 
house may be 
marred by its set- 
ting, just as a beauti- 
ful picture can be in- 
jured by its frame. 
If the planting of 
your garden is out 
of harmony with the 
lines of the build- 
ings, it will disfigure 
rather than beautify 
your place. 

Of the three styles 
of gardens more fre- 
quently u s e d—the 
geometrical or Ital- 
ian garden, the Eng- 
lish or natural, and 
the picturesque gar- 


Border Violets 


May, 1917 


den—the Italian is the most practi- 
cal for a small plot of ground. Its 
very formality simplifies its plan- 
ning. While an Italian garden with 
marble seats, fountains and statu- 
‘ary is quite inappropriate to a 50’ 
space, the geometrical plan is excel- 
lent; and a garden of this type is 
certainly easier to keep in shape than 
the picturesque sort with its irreg- 
ular edges and careless grouping. 
The small garden may be expressed 
by straight lines, some forms of 
ovals, circles or parallelograms, 
with paths that cross at right angles 
or that are part of an are of a 
circle, just as the garden that covers 
an acre or two of ground. There is 
much room -for originality, but the 
principles of harmony, unity and 
variety should be observed in what- 
ever style is selected. 

Before you begin your small gar- 
den, plan it on paper. The ruled 
architect’s paper will simplify mat- 
ters. Working out the plan on 
paper, even to the color scheme, 
is much easier than going into the 
garden without a definite mental picture. 

Simplicity, always a safe keynote, is al- 
most a necessity in the smal] garden. The 
position of the ground, of course, will be a 
factor in determining the arrangement of 
the garden, and the planting of tall shrubs 
should be made contingent on the beauty or 
ugliness of the background. 

Flowers in the small garden must har- 
monize with each other as well as with the 
surroundings. If the buildings are of grey 
or cream a color scheme is not hard to plan, 
but where they are of red sandstone or 
brick it is a more difficult matter. If, after 
you have planted the flowers, you find the 
colors jar, do not hesitate to tear up your 
beds. and replant until the effect suits you. 
Put your own personality into the garden. 


A DEFINITE SCHEME 


The suggestion for a small formal garden 
offered in the accompanying working model 
is capable of many variations without alter- 
ing the general lines. The walks can be of 
gravel, crushed stone or concrete. The lat- 
ter, while inartistic, are preferred by many 


Boundaries should be well defined. A low wall, a fence or a hedge will serve the pur pose, 


Here a wall is used with millstones for steps. 


because of their permanency. The center of 
this garden is of grass and has a Chinese 
lantern on a stone base—an idea borrowed 
from the city garden before mentioned. A 
bird bath, small pool, sun dial or gazing 
globe could fill the center just as well, if the 
garden is too far from the house to have 
electric connection for the lantern. 

The beds nearest the center can be filled 
with early tulips -and hyacinths, to be re- 
placed later with bedding plants. If the 
shallow rooted annuals are afterwards used 
they can be planted over the bulbs without 
disturbing them. The plants that occupy 
the most prominent position should be those 
that bloom the entire season. The baby 
rambler (Anchen Muller) is a continuous 
bloomer, and its color, a deep warm rose, 
blends well with nearly every flower here 
suggested. With the baby rambler lavender 
and violet verbenas form a happy combina- 
tion in two of the central beds. By way of 
reversing the color combination, the other 
two may have heliotrope in the center, sur- 
rounded by Rosy-morn petunias. 

Across the walk from these central beds 


Beyond lies the massed bloom 


are four others. In these roses occupy the 
greater part of the space, their exclusive 
natures demanding wide breathing space. 
As companion plants for the roses use dian- 
thus pinks, pansies and sweet alyssum. 
Against the hedge at the back of the gar- 
den may be planted a double row of the 
beautiful Hungarian canna, while a Hia- 
watha rose can be used for the gate arch. 


IN THE CorNER Beps 


In the two rear corners of the long beds 
one may have Hydrangea arborescens, 
grouped with belladonna, delphiniums, can- 
didum lilies, and pink and cream gladioli, 
(America, Niagara and Panama), flanked 
on either side by masses of hardy phlox. 
The R. P. Struthers and the Pantheon phlox 
are the best to use, as they are both a clear, 
deep rose-color. The front corners of these 
beds can be planted with buddleia—the 
summer lilac—and Hydrangea paniculata, 
The warm colored Chinese wool plant, 
which has a deeper tone than any of the 
other flowers, would give added character. 

Over the seat, at the right as you enter 
the garden, is a good place for wis- 
taria. On either side of the seat 
may stand immense clumps of pink 
hydrangea, (the E. G. Hill variety 
is best used here) and back of it all 
groups of stately hollyhocks. 

The sides of the long beds should 
be filled with perennials and an- 
nuals. In filling these beds the gar- 
dener can follow his or her fancy, 
for there is a wonderfully large 
number of plants to choose from. 
There are many small plants of 
scarlet or orange tones that can be 
worked in as fillers; since it is neces- 
sary that the ground be all covered 
to protect the roots from the sun. 
Drummond phiox, ageratum, gypso- 
phila and mignonette are especially 
recommended for this purpose. 

(Continued on page 76) 


Even grass paths are permissible if 
kept closely cropped. In this garden 
glimpse white and blue delphinium and 
Japanese iris silhouetted against a 
background of Dorothy Perkins roses 


Hilling should not be 
overdone; but peas, 
beans, corn, etc., need it 


While still small, spray 
eabbages and caulifiow- 


ers for caterpillars 
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THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR 


Just 


their 


flowers fall, give 
j the fruit trees a 


thorough 


spray- 


jing for fruit 


worms 


What is so sweet and 
dear 
As @ prosperous morn 
in May, 
The confident prime or 
the day, 
the dauntless 
youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks 
for bitss, 
Asking aright, ts de- 
med, 
And half of the world 
a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world 
a bride? 


— William Watson 


And 


1. Plantings of all 
hard wooded trees and 
shruhs, evergreens, per- 
ennials, etc., must be 
completed at once; late 
planting always gives 
inferior results. ater 
well and mulch al] new 
plantings to keep the 
sun from drying them. 


2. Sow now in rows 
or hills—and thin later 
those requiring it—let- 
tuce, peas, beans, car- 
rots, beets, chicory, 
corn, globe artichoke, 
parsley, parsnip, cucum- 
ers, spinach, squash, 
okra, onions and 
beans. 


lima 


3. If you haven’t 
pers from the green- 
ouse or frame, sow in 
beds now to transplant 
to rows later, kale, 
Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, broccoli, celery, 
egg-plant, peppers, cau- 
litower, endive, leek 
and tomatoes. 


4, We eenit 
when the ground is not 
wet and soggy. Use 
plenty of fertilizers, cut 
the seed to one eye, and 
don’t neglect to soak 
the seed in formalde- 
byde to prevent potato 
scah. A good crop will 
be worth having. 


otatoes 


Napoleon I died, 1821. 

5. If you have early 
started plants from the 
greenhouse or can bny 
some, cabbage, lettuce, 
cauliflower, early cel- 
ery, parsley, heets, car- 
rots, broccoli, onions 
and leek can be set out 
at this time. 


6. If you have melon 
frames yon can sow 
melons now. Have good 
rich hills and set the 
frames over the, hill for 
several days before sow- 
ing; this will thorough- 
ly warm the soil and 
promote quick starting 
of the seed. 


7. Flower seeds of 
all types can be sown 
now. They are usnally 
sown in rows the prop- 
er distance apart and 
then thinned ont, or 
the seed may be sown 
in prepared boxes and 
transplanted after- 
wards. 


8. All bulbons stock 
should be planted, such 
as dahlias, gladioli, 
montbretias, caladinms, 
cannas, etc. The plants 
shonld not be set ont 
during excessive wet 
spells, else they may de- 
cay before root action 
starts. 


9. This is the time 
to spray for elm leaf 
beetle. Just as the 
leaves burst ont spray 
the foliage thoronghly 
with a solution of ar- 
senate of lead. A sec- 
ond spraying in a few 
weeks will save the fo- 
liage. 


10. Don't neglect to 
spade up all fruit, 
shrnbhery and perenni- 
al borders, around 
hedges and various 
Places where no winter 
mulching was practiced. 
A little bone meal will 
start vigorous growth 
and give better results. 


1l. Roses should 
have some attention. 
Hae as soon as the buds 
reak they should be 
given a good applica- 
tion of manure water. 
The plants should also 
be sprayed with arsen- 
ate of lead and Bor- 
deanx mixture, 


12. Weeds cause 
more amhitious garden- 
ers to lose heart than 
does any other one 
thing. Keep after them 
all the time with the 
cultivator in the gar- 
den and hand weeding 
in places. where you 
can’t cultivate. 


A scuffle-hoe 
is one of the 
gar dener’s 
best allies 
in the war 


on weeds 


Boards 
m ake a 
good shade 


for 


trans- 


planted 


seedlings 


13, Don’t forget to 
edge up the grass on 
walks and borders, No 


matter how much other 


cleaning yon do it looks 
unfinished until this is 
attended to. Use an 
edging knife and cut 
back very little at any 
one time. 


14. Early celery 
should he set out now. 
Use plenty of manure 
in making the trenches, 
set the plants about 8” 
apart and about 3’ be- 
tween the rows. Keep 
the plants well watered 
for a while until they 
get under way. 


15. Carnations should 
he set out in the field, 
where the ground is 
well prepared. Make 
the rows about 15” 
apart and plant 1’ apart 
in the row. Spray for 
rust abont every three 
weeks with Bordeaux 
mixture. 


16. Cutworms are 
liable to hbe active at 
this time. Paper col- 
lars around some plants 
will save them; cut- 
worm food is often ef- 
fective. A mixture of 
bran and Paris green 
placed on the ground 
will attract them. 


King of Spain born, 
1886. 


17, Clean out the 
rose bouse and make 
ready for new plants. 
Fumigate the house 
thoroughly, whitewash 
the henches with hot 
lime, use good soil in 
refilling the benches. 


18. If rhubarb is 
desired it must be kept 
supplied with lant 
food. Liquid feeding 
or mulching will prove 
beneficial and you 
should see to it that 
you keep the seed pods 
removed at all times so 
they cannot ripen. 


19. If you have early 
sown Sweet peas in pots, 
they should he planted 
out, about 6 inches 
apart. Use plenty of 
manure and leaf mould 
in pecans for ground 
and never let the plants 
suffer for water. Per- 
fection should result. 


Hedges 
not ve allowed . 
to grow straggly; 
each 
improves them 


should © 


clipping 


Grass grows 

rapidly this 

month 

needs 

cutting until 

it gets well un- Ñ 
der way 


and 
frequent 


20. Don’t neglect to 
plow under cover crops 
in the orchard. Use a 
chain on the plow to 
turn the tops under, 
and then keep the 
ground well worked 
with a cultivator. Dig 
around the trees by 
hand. 


21, Sow now for suc- 
cession, peas, beans, 
corn, lettuce, carrots, 
beets, cucumhers, spin- 
ach, radish, turnip and 
kohl rabi, Proportion 
your sowings to your 
requirements, bnt don’t 
fail to sow at proper 
intervals. 


Victor Hugo died, 1885. 

22. Don’t let the 
currant worm get the 
upper hand—it doesn't 
take it long to destroy 
the foliage. A spraying 
with poison such as ar- 
senate of lead will do 
the work if applied in 
time. 


ust as the flow- 

on your fruit 
trees, they shonld_ be 
sprayed with a poison 
for the codling moth or 
apple worm. Two weeks 
afterward, see that they 
are treated with Bor- 
deaux mixture for foli- 
age diseases. 


23. 
ers fal 


Queen Victoria born, 
1819. 

24. Evergreen hed- 
ges and specimen ever- 
greens that are being 
clipped to form are 
sheared now in_ order 
to avoid holes. Just as 
the new growth starts 
is the proper time. 


25. The space around 
newly planted trees and 
shrubs should he Ee: 
constantly stirred. f 
you are not able to do 
this a mulch of some 
kind should be applied 
to prevent the evapora- 
tion of valuable soil 
moisture. 


——— o O Ml 


26. While not ad. 
vised, yon can plant 
perennials late this 
month if you will take 
pains to keep them well 
watered, and if possi- 
ble shaded for a few 
days. Spraying in the 
evening also, helps to 
keep them going. 


Have the 
ground well 
prepared, sa 


you 
plant 


can 
with 


your hands 


The young 
plant should 
not besettoa 
deep. but the 
Soil needs 

firming 


House 


Fifth Month 


27, Preparation 
should he made now to 
stake all Jate plants. 
Dahlias, helianthus, 
hollyhock, sunflower 
and other plants of this 
kind should be staked 
when small and kept 
tied up as they grow, to 
prevent damage. 


28. A well prepared 
border near the green- 
honse should be made 
ready for various forc- 
ing plants that are 
grown in the open dnr- 
ing summer, such as 
bouvardia, stevia, Paris 
daisy, etc. Have it all 
ready in time. 


. If weather is 
favorable, bedding out 
can be started. Do not 
neglect to prepare the 
heds properly; break 
the ball of roots on the 
young plants hy scratch- 
ing the bottom, and 
pinch them back a little 
to induce stocky growth. 


Decoration Day. 

30. Tender vegeta- 
bles such as egg-plants, 
peppers and tomatoes 
may be set out now. 
Nothing is gained by 
planning these too early, 
as a iew cool nights 
will check or entirely 
ruin them. 


31. Asparagus loves 
salt. Give the hed a 
good woe about 
every three or four 
weeks dnring the sum- 
mer. Besides nourish- 
ing the plants this will 
do much toward keep- 
ing down the weed 
growth. 


This Kalendar of the 
gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder 
for undertaking all his 
tasks in season. It is 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
its service should be 
available for the whole 
country if it be re- 
memhered that for 
every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there is a difference of 
from five to seven 
days later or earlier in 
performing garden op- 
erations. The datea 
given are, of course, 
for an average aeason. 


& Garden 


A eretonne with 3" black 
stripes, gay colored 
ostriches, light stripes 
in red, yellow, pink, 
lavender, green. 34”, 60c 


Dotted putty stripes and 
bright baskets between 
old blue stripes and red, 
blue, black and green 


flowers. 36” wide, 85c. 


On a cream ground 
is an allover flower 
design in brown, 
green, purple, blue 
and tan. Birds and 
butterflies make 
pretty color notes. 
34”, 85 cents 


The ends of the day 
bed,: shown in the 
center are detach- 
able so it may be 
turned into a divan. 
As shown 30” wide, 
74” long. Made of 
metal with colton 
pad; crcetonne 
corer with valance, 
two bolster rolls, 
cushions, $45. The 
cretonne used for 
this price costs 
about 45c a yard, 
That shown in the 
illustration costs 85 
cents 


THE SE CORR MAGA LIL FOR 
WARM WEATHER FABRICS 


scene shows brown and 


black trees on black 
backgound, a patch of 
blue sky, and bright 
orange fences. It is 
Shown at window and 
on chair to right. 36” 
wide, 45 cents 
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In April we showed our first selec- 
tion of new fabrics. Here we pre- 
sent ‘the last together with some 
suggestions for their use. They may 
be purchased through the Shapping 
Service,, House & Garpen, 445 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The willow chair is of unusual 


design. It is upholstered in 
cretonne to left. In natural 
willow, $8; stained, 31.50 ex- 
tra; enameled, $2 extra. 36” 
high. Seat cushion extra 


A cotton taffeta comes 
with dark green back- 
ground, and light green 
petal design. Other col- 
ors are cerise, mustard, 
brown, green and blue 
touched with white. It 
comes 36” wide and 
costs 55 cents 


Cotton taffcta with plain 
old gold and black 
stripes. Design in wine 
color, green, purple and 
yellow. 36”, 55 cents 


ea ao 


Cream stripes 12” wide 
large flowers between 
narrow black stripes. 
Deep red, old blue, yel- 
low and cream. 34", 75c 


Chinese pattern cre- 
tonne with buff, 


rose background, 
foliage and birds in 
grecn and red, blue, 
purple and yellow, 
36”, 75c a yard 


A summer living. 
room group pro- 
vides a day bed 6' 
long. Natural wil- 
low, $25; stained, 
$29. Cretonne up- 
holstery extra. It is 
ycllow with red, 
black and green 
floral designs, 36” 
wide, 35c a yard. 
The table, 4' long 
and 30” wide, comes 
in willow at $25; 


eled, $30. Arm chair 

40” high is $9 in 

willow; seat, $1.50 
extra 


stained, $29, enam-. 
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slate gray or old. 


Visions of tea and cakes on a 
zephyr-swept lawn. And the 
maid brings out tea on a tray 
with a Circassian walnut border 
and under the glass, a design on 
natural linen of peacocks and 
flower vases. The tray also comes 
with mahogany frame. $8 


A new kind of flower box is made of long 
tiles, 11” x 514", highly glazed and in vari- 
ous motifs. This has brown and blue de- 
signs on a white background. 12”x7" 
wide by 5%” high. $2.50. Inner com- 
partment is galvanized metal 


The tea cosies in the center above are of 

heavy crash. One has an Egyptian design 

of cut-out gingham with edges stitched in 

blue and costs $5. The other has white 

oil-cloth flowers sewed on with green and 

orange wool with edges and handle in 
orange thread. $5 


Since grape juice is 
thé great American 
drink we recommend 
a special set to serve 
it from. The cups 
and pitcher are Amer- 
ican Bellek in a cream 
tint with a blue en- 
amel peasant design. 
Chinese tray painted 
cream with blue edge. 
Spanish linen tray 
cloth crocheted in 
blue. $45 


When the average house builder enters a shop she has so 
many things to see that she often misses the choicest 
aes. The articles an these pages are selected by 
shoppers trained to see the sort of things you need. Each 
of them finds a use in the house or the garden. For the 
names of the shops or for purchasing you can avail your- 
self of the Shopping Service, House Garven, 445 Fourth 

. Avenue, New York City. 
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House & Garden 


Breakfast out of doors on a table 
all your own. And on the table 
an individual tray set embroi- 
dered in cross stitch design of 
blue, ycllow, pinks, green and 
purples. A roll hem is whipped 
in tan threads. Tray cloth 20" x 
134”, $6 


As a finishing nautical touch comes @ 

sloop weathervane for the boat house. It 

measures 3’ 2” long x 2’ 7” high. The boat 

and sea and figures are painted in real- 

istic colors and the sails will fill with 
any wind. Complete, $50 


For the guest room desk, a Ictter post bos 

18” wide and 8” high of antique chrome 

with Italian designs. A small draw holds 

stamps. $45. The lamp has a dull gold 

standard 18” high, $8.50. Shade, painted 

after an old French design in ivory and 
rose pink, $9.50 


You can have your own 
little hanging gardens of 
Babylon on the porch if 
you arrange the flowers in 
a woven willow wall pock- 
et with a galvanized lining. 
In natural willow, $3.50. 
Stained, $4.25 


Of course, you must 
imagine it filled with’ 
candy or biscuit. But 
then, it is attractive in 
itself. For it has e 
satin cover decorated 
with prim, conventional 
satin fruits and gold 
braid and lace. It has 
a brass holder. TIa” di- 
ameter, holds 3 pounds. 
$9.00 


At the top center of the 
page is an unusual 
country house desk set. 
The letter box of wood 
in two sizes, 10” x 14” 
x 314” or 9” x 514” x 
2144” in a rich ebonized 
finish with an old Eng- 
lish coaching scene in 
bright colors. $5 and 
$7, according to size. 
The call record and 
telephone memo pad has 
the same finish and is 
8" x 7” x 43%” with a 
quaint English news 
crier painted on the 
front. $5 
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The octagonal sew- 
ing basket above is 
covered with im- 
ported cretonne of a 
Chinese design and 
trimmed with gold 
band and gold tassel 
and beads. Thimble 
case at one end, 
necdle pocket at the 


‘other. 8” long, 634” 


wide, 7” high. $2. 
With it is a yarn 
winder of black lac- 
quered wood with 
yellow, red and blue 
decorations. Adjust- 
able arms. 8%” high 
and 22” wide. Plain. 
$1.75; decorated, 
$3.50 
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Another hanging basket in 
a woven willow with erms 
by which it is suspended 
from a willow covered 
bracket. The bracket comes 
with the basket. In natu- 
ral willow, $4.40. Stained 
the color desired, $5.50 


There can really never 
be too many attractive 
trays to call into service 
in the summer house 
—they are always in de- 
mand. Here is one that 
is ebonized in black with 
a Japanese gold lacquer 
design as decoration. It 
measures 14" x11” and 
sells for $2.50 


And still another bridge 
table cover. Of the new 
designs we have select- 
ed one of black duvetyn 
which when smoothed 
out will not slide. It is 
36” square, edged with 
one-inch gold braid. In 
one corner is a conven- 
tionalized flower of rose 
duvetyn applied and 
corded on with a con- 
trasting color silk. The 
price of the cloth is $7 
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HOW YOUR 
Described by D. R. EDSON 


Photographs by W. C. McCollom 


HE miracle of plant growth which is main- 

tained throughout the season is no less 

wonderful, although it may occasion less 
wonderment than the germination of the seed 
and other facts and phenomena of plant life which 
we have already considered in their relation to 
actual garden work. Success from now on will 
depend just as much upon the gardener’s under- 
standing of what is taking place, and upon what 
in the light of that undersatnding he does, as it 
did in the steps we have already discussed. 

In order to bring freshly to your mind such of 
the facts about plant growth as I have already 
mentioned, I will briefly recapitulate them, be- 
cause they have a very direct bearing on what you 
have to do this month to keep things growing. 

The ground is not solid, but is largely nothing 
but air spaces, or interspaces, much like those you 
might find between the pieces of furniture packed 
in a van on moving day—they can’t be packed any 
tighter, but because of their irregularities there 
is a good deal of unoccupied space between them. 
So it is with the particles of rock, soil, decayed 
vegetable matter, etc., which compose the soil. 

Another surprising thing is that this same soil 
which, when we take up a handful of it, seems 
so cool and moist, is in reality composed of par- 
ticles which are dripping- wet. Examining it 
through a lens, we might almost imagine our- 
selves looking through a glass window in a sub- 
marine. Every object in view is encased in a thin 
film of water; each crag of rock, boulder, lump 
or piece of log—which viewed without the lens 
would seem a minute particle of soil—appears 
to be dripping wet on the surface. In fact the 
general atmosphere of the place is that of satura- 
tion. You would not want to venture far through 
that glass partition without a raincoat and a pair 
of rubber boots, and you naturally wonder that 
there are not more vegetables of the oyster plant 
family growing in your garden. 


ACTIVITIES UNDERGROUND 


And the first thing that you notice is that the 
soil you supposed to be dead and inert is very 
much alive! For, at the least, most of the room 
seems to be rented to very active citizens. In 
fact, as the spot we are looking at has been made 
quite rich with old compost, and has been under 
cultivation for some time, there seein to be many 
of them and they are anarchistic in their ten- 
dencies, apparently attacking everything. 

But even as you look down from above to this 
dark, strange country, there comes forcing its 
way irresistibly, pushing aside logs, boulders, or 
twisting around them, an interminable white sau- 
sage. You needn’t shrink back, for it is not a 
subterranean serpent—only a little rootlet, mag- 
nifed by your lens. But how can that gather 
food? you ask. Wait and see. 

As it grows it throws out almost up to the ever- 
advancing tip innumer- 
able transparent little 
loops or cylinders, mat- 
ted so thickly together 
that they quite cover it, 
sticking out like iron 
filings on a magnet. 
“Ah! those are the 
feeding roots—” you 
exclaim. “But still how 
do they eat? I see no 
mouths or openings.” 

There is rone. But 
watch and you will see 
what we have been 
waiting for. The mois- 
ture is disappearing, 
wherever these flimsy 
walls of tubes come in 
contact with it. It is 
not sucked up but ab- 
sorbed by their porous 
surfaces; and the plant 
foods in the soil which 
were in solution in the 
moisture are going 
along with it. 

“But,” you say, “these 
greedy roots are not 
getting all of the water. 
It seems to be moving 
upwards everywhere.” 


G AR DEN 


When it comes to weeding in the rows, a 
claw will serve the double purpose of kill- 
ing the weeds and cultivating the soil 


The scuffle hoe blade should be adjustable 
to vurious depths. It cuts the weeds be- 
low the surface, working forward and back 


CRO SS GRE eee 


GROWS 


House & Garden 


Toes. NERA 


With this article, the fifth af a series setting down for 
inexperienced gardeners the things they should knaw about 
plants and planting, Mr. Edsan takes up the actual work 
of cultivating. The series cammenced in the January 
number and will continue through several issues—EDITOR. 


And so it is, for the sun (which has been getting 
most uncomfortably warm on the back of your 
neck here in the vegetable pit) has begun to heat 
up the surface of the garden soil, by which the 
water from below keeps traveling up through 
every square inch of soil in your garden. It is 
high time to get out of the pit and put a stop to it! 


THE GARDENER’S Worst ENEMY 


So climbing out of our pit, we go down the 
garden path to where mayhap Pat, the old gar- 
dener, is pausing for a moment in the hot May 
sun to wipe the sweat from his furrowed brow. 
Ask him why he is using his hoe so diligently in 
the-beans, and after a look which questions your 
sanity, you get the expected time honored reply: 

“Why, sure, to be killin’ the weeds, before they 
are after killin’ everything else. I would have 
been doin’ it in the cool o' the mornin’, but you 
can’t trust ‘em with the dew on, or by the Virgin, 
it will put the blight onto the vines. But for the 
weeds Id as soon be workin’ here as in the garden 
of Eden; they are the worst enemies we have, 
not exceptin’ the brush themselves.” 

But if we look at the ground where Pat has 
been so diligently using his hoe, we will notice 
something just as conspicuous as the fact that 
he has destroyed such young weeds as there were. 
The surface of the ground in the row ahead of 
him is firm and fresh and moist; behind him it 
is soft and loose, and at the end of the row where 
he began work it is already quite dry. In fact, 
after ten minutes in this bright sun, the soil he 
stirs up begins to dry on the surface, while in 
the adjoining row not a foot away it remains 
dark and moist. : 

Why? Simply because Pat with ‘his hoe, think- 
ing that he was doing nothing but destroying 
weeds, has by disturbing the surface of the soil 
put a stop to just the process which we saw 
through our glass walls just now, going on under 
the surface—the upward movement of the mois- 
ture in the soil to replace the surface moisture 
evaporated by the sun and the wind. Getting 
under the surface and breaking up the crust has 
destroyed temporarily the millions of infinitesi- 
mal channels or tubes which the moisture has 
made for itself in rising. The upward move- 
ment cannot be resumed until new passages have 
been formed; and the soil on the surface, which 
quickly dries out, acts as a mulch or blanket, just 
as grass or leaves spread there would, to prevent 
evaporation and keep the soil below it moist and 
cool. If you would take the trouble to look again 
four or five days later you would find the soil in 
the row which had been hoed over still soft and 
moist right below the dry surface, while that in 
a row perhaps only 2’ or 3’ away, which had been 
left untouched might look still more moist on the 
surface but would be perceptibly drier at a depth 
of 3” or more. 

So our morning’s ob- 
servation will have 
taught us at least two 
tremendously important 
things: first, that the 
growing plants can ob- 
tain their food from 
the soil, even when 
there is enought mois- 
ture present to hold it 
in solution; and second, 
that we can save the 
moisture in the soil and 
hold it for future use 
by keeping the surface 
constantly stirred so 
that there is always a 
dust mulch upon it. 

So far, however, we 
have considered only 
surface cultivation. Let 


(Continued on page 76) 


When properly cared 
for the garden is weed- 
less and covered with 
a dust mulch which 
helps conserve soil 
moisture 
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The flat curtain rod with curved ends pre- 
sents many advantages among which is 
its ease of adjustment 


THE CURVED FLAT ROD 


HE advantage of the curved, flat rod lies 

in the fact that it is curved and it is flat. 

The curve holds the drapery from the door 
or window and forms a basis on which a valance 
can be built; it also gives a nicer finish to the 
sides of the curtain. The flat shape of the rod 
makes it mucli easier to slip through the curtain 
hem, and holds the heading and the hem in the 
exact position desired, thus setting the curtain 
off to the best advantage. These rods come in 
several finishes,—satin brass, oxidized copper, 
green, white and other colors to suit the color of 
the fabric. 

They are easily adjusted, the rounded knob on 
the end fitting readily over the catch on the win- 
dow trim. This knob also causes the rod to slip 
smoothly through the hem. 


CASEMENT OPERATORS 


HE bother with casement windows usually 

comes in summer when, if they are screened, 

one must raise the screen to open or close 
then. Below is a simple device designed to do 
away with this trouble. It is simply a bar on a 
socket. At one end the bar is attached by a hinge 
to a plate on the bottom of the frame. At the in- 
side end is a handle which, when turned, adjusts 
the casement in the position desired. The device 
may be installed concealed in the frame of the 
window, as it is pictured below, or exposed, 
fastened ou the window sill. 


DEV T Coats 


In reviewing the ideas our readers send us and the new 

products that appear an the market ta lighten labor in 

the house, we are presenting the same sort of service 

that a book review column in a literary magazine offers 

tts readers. Send your ideas to House & Garven, 445 
Faurth Avenue, New York City 


Bridget may look disdainful, but that’s 
because the artist cut her kitchen floor 
to show how the incinerator works 


A GARBAGE INCINERATOR 


O labor-saving device can be more appre- 
ciated by cook and housewife than a gar- 
bage incinerator. The type shown above is 

built into an enlarged base of the kitchen gumni 
wherein is placed an arrangement of grates whic 

permits the draft to pass over and around as 
well as through the material to be burned. No 
fuel is required, the system being based on the 
fact that in the normal household there is more 
than enough combustible material if the form 
of waste paper, rags and the like to dry out and 
insure the complete combustion of all damp, wet 
or otherwise non-combustible material. e in- 
cinerator is fired once a week. A hopper door 
is placed in the chimney flue in the kitchen. 
Into this is dropped all the household refuse, in- 
cluding tin cans and bottles, which hold the mass 
in a loose condition. When it is touched with a 
match from the basement door, the mass is ignited 
and wholly consumed in a short time. There is 
said to be practically no odor. 

Creosote, with which the interior walls of the 
incinerator are painted, combines with the flames 
to keep the chimney clean so that no objectionable 
after odors remain when the incinerator is not 
used. The hopper doors fit snugly and prevent 
odors while the incinerator is being filled. 


Instead of having to push open the casement 
windows, you simply turn the erank and the 
device does the trick 


Objections to the delivery of coal are removed 
by the new grade line chute that is eficient and 
unobtrusive 


FOR 
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An all-metal screen is easier to handle 
than wood, permanent and more depend- 
able in fitting 


ALL METAL SCREENS 


MONG the new screens is an all-metal type 
that well-nigh defies destruction. It slides 
easily in metal guide strips attached to the 

window casing. On the side is a lift by which it 
can be pulled from the guide strip and removed, 
side springs holding it in place. Being all metal, 
it is not affected by changes in the weather which 
usually make wooden screens stick and warp. 
The screen itself is of bronze wire which is rust- 
proof. The frame is of galvanized steel finished 
in hard enamel, in colors to suit the color of the 
house. Copper and bronze frames are also 
available. 2 

The guide strips which accompany the screen 
are fastened the entire length of the window so 
that the screen can be adjusted for either top or 
bottom ventilation. 


A CONCEALED COAL CHUTE 


EW residences but bear scars of coaling. 

Either the foundations are battered and dis- 

colored, or the cellar window is irreparably 
scarred. Instead of the old method is a grade 
lever chute designed to be built into the founda- 
tions. The door folds back protecting the wall 
from disfigurement. When coaling is over, the 
door automatically locks and can be opened onl 
from the inside, thus makiug it burglar-proof. 
This type comes in two sizes, 18” x 24” door, 
$24.50; 24” x 30” door, $41.50. Another type, built 
with a door that fits against the wall, has a glass 
panel permitting light into the cellar. 


se House & Garden 
CONSTRUCTING LOG. 
CABINS AND CAMPS 


Facts For The Man Who 
Would Build His Own 


Ewe V NSE 


HE log cabin is the direct product of its en- 
vironment. Its architecture, however primi- 

tive, is direct architecture. Cabin life is life 
reduced to its bare necessities. The requirements 
are few and the demands on the cabin itself are 


relatively small. Nevertheless, it must’ be’ struc- i yg ; PE ” i aa emt N u 

turally livable—weather-proof and cold-proof, and r À nih i AHUN & / weak p 
it must “stand up” under the drive of the ele- q y DD PA i F ° AEN 
ments. That much is fundamental. Whatever is - va: 
added in the way of exterior or interior decora- bea - $ ; | " 1 f- ae 


tion is a matter of choice, but it should bear the 
same general characteristics of the environment. 


Tue Cuoice or Locs 


tae ime ee! 
Success in building a log cabin depen er i = eS i. o -  ~ 
on the type of logs selected and the way they are Fifty-five cedar logs of varying lengths went into th ildi i i 
à ; e building of this cabin. The lo 
handled, In selecting your logs, see that they are are left in the rough outside and stripped and oiled within. PS was used for caulk. 


as straight as possible and uniform in size. A 
good average size is from 6” to 7” in diameter at 
the small end. 

Cedar is the best wood for this purpose, as the 
bark will adhere if the timber is cut in winter. 
Should you prefer to peel the logs, however, the 
best time for cutting the trees is in the spring 
when the sap is in them. 

After the cabin has been built the best way to 
finish it is to strip the bark from the logs on the 
inside and oil them with linseed oil, but it is gen- 
erally conceded to be more artistic to leave the 


ing. The cost, including labor,was approximatcly $450 


logs “in the rough” on the outside, If left un- 
stripped in the interior, the bark is apt to make Living poom 
too comfortable a resting place for borers and 2 «14 


objectionable bugs. The linseed oil will fill 
the wood sufficiently to prevent this. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the process of 
building a cabin would be to refer the reader to 
the little camp shown on the upper part of this 
page. The cabin is 10’ x 12’ with a fireplace and 
a bunk, as the plans show. 


How To Buitp A CABIN 


The number of logs required for the structure 
is about twenty-four 6” x 14', twenty-two 6” x 12’ 
and nine 6” x 20’. The last are for the chimney. 

Select the largest logs for the sills, or founda- 
tions. First lay two 14’ logs on the ground, and 


place on them two 12’ logs; square them up, allow- The ground plan of the cabin above shows The cabin below is more pretentious and the 
ing the logs to overlap each other so as to leave an the method of piling the logs. Besides the method of building differs. Here ure three 
_ extension of 6” on each log. This extension is seen bunk rack, the cabin has a 3' fireplace rooms with a fireplace and covered porch 


on the floor plan. Using a saw, mark each end of 
the first 12’ log on each side of the 14’ log on which 
it is resting. Next, roll the 12’ log over and, with 
an axe, notch it out between the saw marks you 
lave just made so that it will fit over the 14’ log 
to about half its thickness, then roll it back in 
place over the 14’ log. Repeat this process on the 
other end. 

At the back of the cabin, place a 14’ log on top 
of the 12’ logs, mark and notch it at each end as 
has been explained, and roll it into place. This 
method of fitting the logs together is continued 
throughout. Note, however, that when the logs 
are in place all the notches should be underneath. 

Should a fireplace be decided on, an opening 
the required size must be left. An opening 
smaller than 3’ is not advisable. 

When the sill is complete the, door jambs 
should be put in place. Both jambs and window 
frames should be made of 2” x 6” material. The 
cabin in the continuation of this article has case- 
ment windows 2’ 8” x 3’ and a plain door 2’ 9” x 6’. 
Such frames can be obtained at arly lumber yard 
for a small expense, and they will save labor by 
purchasing rather than attempting to make on 
the spot., The door jambs should be set down 
in the sill about 2”. Continue building until 
about 3’ above the sill, then place the window 
frames in position, setting them down into the 
notched log about 1”. See that the tops of the 
window frames and door jambs are about on the 
same level, so that when you swing up the top 
plate—the topmost log—it will be level all around. 

Make the ridge pole about 3” in diameter and 
16’ long, and the rafters 3” wide by 8’ long. i : : ; 
pi mie provide a 2 overhang with a 2’ pitch. A California cabin was built of vertical logs set on a stone foundation and caulked with 

ter the rafters are set in, place out on the cement. The gable ends are buff stucco and the roof tar paper. The cost, including 

(Continued on page 66) labor, was approximately $400 
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The REED SHOP, Inc. 
581 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Reed Furniture Ideal for both 
the City and Country Home 


Imported Cretonnes, Upholstery 
Fabrics, Scotch Art Rugs 


On receipt of 14c in postage 
we will.mail our new cata- 
logue now ready for delivery 


FOR 
FURNI- 
TURE of 
DIGNITY 


cae See OAK INTERIOR TRIM FOR 


COLONIAL AND OLD ENCLISH 
MANTELPIECES -HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


AND pie SSA (aid for the corresponding FURNITURE) 

ARS is desired by the well-informed not only 

gen ae because of its historic excellence as a cabinet- 

T wood and its inborn trait of ‘‘staying put,” 

These interesting andirons i but also because, by reason of centuries of 

at Heddon Hall. Skilfully respectful familiarity, there is an inbred 

hand wrought in iron, with accuracy in handling OAK among those 

ie waaderfally the Old who work in woods. They know how to 

World charm of the historic get the best results without the experimenta- 

ee pce #95: tion required for less standard cabinet-woods. 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER » THE AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
101 PARK AVENUE know the whys and hows of OAK. Ask them any sort of questions. Please address 
Room 1414, 14 Main Street Memphis, Tenn 


NEW YORK 
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To gamble with 
the weather is to 
play a losing game 


Your beautiful lawns and gar- 
dens, on which you have expended 
so much money, time and labor, 
should not be left to the mercy of 
the scorching dry spells of summer 
when it is so easy to protect them 
with the 


Cornett 


Systems of Irrigation 


An Underground System of piping in 
conjunction with the Cornell Rain 
Cloud Nozzles sends the water evenly 
in a fine spray over every foot of your 
lawn or garden. A turn of the control 
valve and you have an artificial rain 
which can be regulated at will in dura- 
tion or quantity. 


The Underground System, adapted for 
lawns, can be installed without disfigurement 
of the turf and does not interfere with 
mowing. 

The Overhead System for Gardens is sup- 
plied from underground piping and upright 
nozzles which do not interfere with cultiva- 
tion. The Cornell Portable Sprinkler is 
recommended for small areas of 15 to 45 
feet diameter. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


W. G. CORNELL CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, 
Automatic Sprinklers, Water Sup- 
ply Systems, Sewage Disposal 
Plants, Automatic Sewage Ejectors. 


Union Square, New York 


Chicago: Railway Exchange 

Baltimore: Munsey Bldg. 

Boston: 334 Shawmut Ave. 

Newark: 86 Park Pl. 

y ee City, Mo.: Commerce Trust 
p g. 

Ran Geet nioazles Washington: 923-12th St, N. W. 

Fo b N y Cleveland: Leader-News Bldg. 
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Patriotic Prints 


House & Garden 


of Bygone Days 


(Continued from page 25) 


old multi-colored chintzes cannot be 
surpassed in loveliness. 

“The old chintz of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was 
of the highest artistic merit,” says 
Arthur Hayden in “Chats on Cot- 
tage and Farmhouse Furniture.” “In 
the heyday of its fame the fabric was 
exceedingly fashionable amongst the 
richest persons, and there are abun- 
dant records of the popularity of old 
English chintzes upon the continent. 
For, at its best periods, the chintz 
was not a base imitation of more ex- 
pensive fabrics; it did not, for in- 
stance, occupy the relationship of 
pewter to silver or moulded compo- 
sition to woodcarving. On the con- 
trary, the designing of chintzes is an 
art of distinction, governed by canons 
which bear little relationship to other 
decorative textile crafts.” 


THE CHINTZ IN History 


A 16th Century Portuguese writer, 
by name Odoardo Barbosa, gives us 
an interesting early reference to 
printed fabrics: “Great quantities of 
cotton cloths, admirably painted, are 
held in highest estimation.” But 
even some 200 years before his time 
the narrators of the romance of com- 
merce were celebrating the chintzes 
of the Coromandel India coast. 
Doubtless these printed fabrics of 
the earlier centuries attained an in- 
tricacy and beauty that were long 
denied the European printed textiles 
which they inspired. Early examples 
of the latter are in no way compar- 
able, artistically or technically, with 
contemporary India prints. Even to- 
day it would be difficult to improve 
esthetically on the beantiful printed 
stuffs that come to us from the 
countries of the Orient. 

We do not know with certainty the 
circumstances attending the introduc- 
tion into Europe of the mannfacture 
of printed fabrics. Long before Eng- 
lish weavers had undertaken the in- 
dustry, the printing of fabrics flour- 
ished on the continent. The 16th 
Century references to printed cot- 
tons in England are so few and so 


| vague that we are practically with- 


out knowledge of the earliest manu- 
factories of these fabrics. We do 
know, however, that a veritable legion 
of skilled craftsmen in the textile 
arts settled in the British Isles dur- 
ing the latter half of the 17th Cen- 
tury. It is to them, probably, that 
the art owes its introduction there. 


Aw OLD PRINTER AT WORK 


The Print Room of the British Mu- 
seum exhibits a quaint old trade 
card—itself the impression of a wood 
block such as the cloth printers used 
—which bears the representation of a 
cotton printer at work. In the cos- 
tume of his time, the reign of James 
II, he stands before a long, broad 
Jacobean table, lengthwise of which 
lies a piece of cloth, one-third show- 
ing the pattern which the printer has 
impressed on it. Behind the left end 
of the table is set a Jacobean stool 
on which rests a circular basin con- 


| taining the color which a boy is wait- 


ing to apply to the wood block for 
printing. The master-printer is in 
the act of impressing a section of the 
pattern on the white cloth by means 
of the wood block, which he is ham- 
mering with a wooden mallet. The 
text, inscript of the period, reads: 
“Jacob Stamps living at ye sighn of 
the Callicoes Lineings Silkes Stuffs 
New or Ould at Reasonable Rates.” 


| This old mode of block printing 
| maintained for fully two hundred 


years, until the inventive genius of 


| the 19th Century joined hands with 


commerce to the craft’s almost com- 
plete discouragement. However, a 
revival of interest in the old arts was 
inspired by such enthnsiasts as Will- 
iam Morris. The hand printed fabrics 
have been restored to favor, and to- 
day they again play an important part 
in the decoration of the modern 
home. 


EARLY PROCESSES 


Richmond, Bow and Old Ford, 
London, became the earliest centers 
for printed chintzes in England. The 
few extant specimens of 17th Cen- 
tury chintz show us that the early 
printed cottons were crude enough. 
At first more than one color was not 
attempted. The next step appears to 
have been to add to the monochrome 
effect by applying washes of dye, by 
either freehand or stencil application, 
to the outline pattern. This was done 
by brushing the color on as required, 
a process slow, laborious and fraught 
with uncertainties. An examination 
of these early pieces, treasures though 
they are from an antiquarian point 
of view, reveals a smudgy appearance 
resulting from the thickness of the 
dye-inks with which the patterns were 
printed. The early materials were 
very coarse canvas-like cloths. 

With the advent of the 18th Cen- 
tury the cloth for receiving the print- 
ed patterns was much improved, and 
it was not long before finely woven 
textures supplanted the cruder ones. 
This greatly facilitated the develop- 
ment of textile color prints and the 
Queen Anne chintzes were, in conse- 
quence, infinitely superior to those of 
Charles II, James IJ, or William and 
Mary reigns. So popular did these 
improved patterned fabrics become 
that the chintz industry not only 
rivaled that of the silk weavers, but 
for a time threatened to drive the 
latter out of business. Indeed, so bit- 
ter became the feeling on the subject 
between the two crafts, that riots re- 
sulted and an appeal was made to 
Parliament for protection by the silk 
manufacturers of Spitalfields. His- 
tory records that the silkworkers 
were so enraged because Westminster 
did not immediately forbid the wear- 
ing of ‘chintz that the delegation 
which had carried the petition to Lon- 
don gave vent to its wrath by tear- 
ing off all chintz gowns that were 
encountered on the homeward jour- 
ney. Finally Parliament passed an act 
of 1736 forbidding printed cottons 
and linens, an act which was soon re- 
pealed and followed bv an increased 
vogue in chintz. In France as well 
it was at one time considered expe- 
dient to prohibit the manufacture of 
printed textiles; the restriction ex- 
tended until 1759. 


THE GOLDEN AGE oF CHINTZES 


Authorities seem to be agreed in 
considering the middle of the 18th 
Century as the golden age of old- 
time printed chintzes. Collectors 
eagerly seek specimens of this period, 
though they are all too rare to en- 
courage hope in this direction except 
for occasional finds. It was during 
the years around 1760 that multi- 
color patterns were so beautifully 
and satisfactorily wrought with 
superimposed wood block impres- 
sions. Chippendale furniture of the 
time naturally led to the popularity 
of Chinese motifs in design, and 
lovely indeed these were. The inter- 
twining flower sprays that marked the 
printed fabrics of Queen Anne’s day 
now gave way to motifs in separated 
positions, “little disjointed islands 
floating in mid-air,’ Hayden aptly 
calls them. The famille verte, famille 

(Continued on page 60) 
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KAISẸRIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA: Soft 
pearly white, tinted with just enough 
lemon in the centro to relieve the white: 
remarkebly fragrant, beautifully formed 
flowers on long graceful atems, 


KILLARNEY: Ons of the moat popular 
of garden roses. Sparkling brilliant pink, 
buds long and pointed, the petals very 
large and of great aubstance, and just as, 


the bud form. 
LADY ASHTOWN: 
douhile, 


flowers are large, 


of the petals. 


has created iha greatest eenaation of an 
of luminous fisme pink toned with cora 
petals; fragrant ag a Marechal Neil. 
full crop of flowers this year—$2.00 each. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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A Better Lawn 
At Less Expense 


HE Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower ia deelgned for the large lawn with 
numerous flower beda, shruhs aod trees, where great flexibility as well aa large 
eutting capacity ta requlred. 

Thts wonderful Mower is large enough to cut five acres a day, yet light enough 
not to mar the turf, and so extremely flexible that It will cut cloge up to and around 
trees, under the shrubhery, and along walks and driveways, thus ontirely eliminating 
the necessity for cleaning up afterwards with a band mower. The 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


È 

j 

i 

j 

i 

Lt 

l i MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
is hacked up hy 70 years’ reputation of the Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing Co. for 

Ld the highest manufacturing Integrity. 

| It is scientifically designed and butit as a complete unit. Indeed, its balance and 
detatis of the mechanical features of the mower have received as close con- 

a sideration as has the motor itself. If it were possible to dismember this won- 
derful Motor Lawn Mower before you, you would marvel at the 

J eztraordinary thought and study given 
to the plenning of ite smallest feature 

Ld —the infinite care used In the finish- 

+» Ing and adjusting of Its smalleat part 

—yet its greatest cheracteriatio is sim- 

Lat F. B. 

j 

j 


Helty. i F- 
5 “a 7 Madison, z Z y Speelally 
* Write ua now * Wisconsin r designod 
for full Information and a copy of = y 
“A Better Lawn.” fontes 


Privato 


Manufacturers Distributing Co. 


Estates, 
487 Publicity Bldg. Parka ond 
i v ST. LOUIS, MO. Cemetertes 
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blooms under all weather conditions. 
with high 
pointed centre, and are produced on long 
stems; aplendid for cutting; in color a 
soft rose, shading to yellow at the hase 


will furnish a constant supply of blooms throughout the Summer and 
Autumn, and include the best of every color. 


CAROLINE TESTOUT: Full globular flowore of bright 
satiny-rose; very (ragrant. $ 

GENERAL MACARTHUR: Rich crimson ecariet. Healthy t al 
vigorous grower, producing its eweetly scented flowers «` thks 
good form in great profusion. 

JONKHEER J. L. MDCK: Ono of the best bedding vr 
rletles, Tho flowers, on long etiff stems, large aizo ao 
fect form, of a deep imperial pink, the outalde of the 
petals ellvery rose white. 


handsome tn the full blown flower as in 


Produces perfect 
The 


60 cents each; $6.00 per dozen; $45.00 per 100. 


THE NEW AMERICAN HYBRID TEA ROSE “LOS ANGELES" 


rose ever introduced. Long etemmed hlooms 
and ehaded with translucent gold at base of 
Strong two-year-old plants that should give a 


714-716 Chestnut St., 


Strong two-year-old growing plants that will bloom profusely 
this year. 
introductions of the world’s most famous hybridizers. 
every purpose—for cutting, for bedding, for porches, for hedges, 
for pergolas, for hardy borders. 


The Dreer Dozen Hardy Everblooming 


the Garden 


The very finest standard sorts as well as the latest 
Roses for 


Hybrid Tea Roses 


LADY ALICE STANLEY: Absolutely per- 
fect In form, color, aizo, freedom of bloom 
aud fragranoe. In color a beautiful ahado 
Tose, tho inalde of the petals 
ahading to flesh pink with deeper flushes. 
MME. LEON PAIN: Entlroly distinet in 
color, a silvery salmon, with deeper 
orango-yellow, ehaded centre, the reverse 
of the petals being a aalmony-pink; flow- 
ers large, full and well form very free 
flowering. 


MRS. AARON WARD: Tho flowers which 


per- 


LAURENT CARLE: Produces its larp 
deliciously scented, brillant carmino fow- 


ers throughout the season, nearly as good are of Splendid form, full double, are 

in hot, dry weather as under more favor- equally attractive when full blown aa in 

able weather conditions. bud; io color a distinct {ndlan-yellow, KY 
OPHELIA: Ie admired by everyone, tts Shading lighter toward tho edges. Ri 
flowera are held erect on long atiff atems, MME. RAVARY: Color, a rich deep nan- rs 
are of perfect form, largo size; and of a keen-yellow, becoming lighter as the flow- 

moet pleasing deilcate shade of aalmon- er expands, Tho flowera are of aplendid kA 


flesh, shaded’ with rose. form, full double and very fragrant. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


not only describes and Ilustrates the best roses for every purposes (color plates of mme) 
hut ta the best guide published for the amateur grower of flowers and vegetahles. Sent 
free If you mention this publicatloa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Si-wel-clo 


Place the Silent Si-wel-clo 
and any other closet side by 
side—the difference in appearance does 
not disclose to you the mechanical supe- 
riority or silence of operation of one over 
the other. 
You cannot tell which will clog and foul under 
use or which set of fittings will get out of order 
first and make an expensive plumbing job. 
You will have to take somebody’s word for it. 
The manufacturers of the Silent Si-wel-clo, by 
teason of years of experience and investigation 
of the merits of different closets, are in a position 
to offer you expert advice in closet installation 
that cannot be disputed. s 

THE TRENTON POTTERIES ca 


SILENT CLOSET 


incorporates the good, mechanical features a water closet should have and adds 
that of extraordinary quiet operation. One is just as important to the home 
owner as the other. Why disturb the feeling of security from embarrassing 
noises by maintaining or installing an old-time, noisy closet ? 

The Silent Si-wel-clo is your protection be ay at dissatisfaction. The name is 


atam upon it so you cannot be deceiv In fact, it will pay you to see that 
the “Star Within the Circle” trade-mark appears on all your plumbing fixtures. 


Write for “Bathrooms of Char- 
acter. ae will ep ce 
tive in planning your rooms, 
Ash for Booklet P-8, 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Screen Time Is PEARL Time 
IGHT "aegis how tu emma ee 


investigate G & B PEARL Wire Cloth—best wearing 


screen material of its kind. 


Rust is the great “screen enemy.” G & B PEARL 


Wire Cloth is as near rust proof as metal can be made. That 
is why it outlasts painted and galvanized screen. PEARL 
requires no paint--no repairs and is beyond question the 
best looking material that ever permanently protected a door 
or window or porch. 


You'll find lots of screen materials that look like PEARL 
but don't wear like it. The rust resisting properties of G & B PEARL 
are due to a process exclusively used by us. So it will pay you to 
Jook for and insist on the genuine article which carries two conser 


Wires in the selvage and a round tag on each rol] as a mark of per- 
manent identlfication. 


There’s a retailer near you who sells and recommends 
G & B PEARL for permanently screening doors, win- 
daws and porches. See him or write us direct for 
samples and literature. Address Dept. M. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 


Wasivtar RUST P 
gi 


Pearl is made in two weights — regular =e heavy 
The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 


ra 


enables you to ex- 
press your person- 
ality in the garden 


GARDEN- (RAFT Beene 


your home interior. Dainty French trellises ana 
arbors from Fontainebleu originals, rose tem- 
ples, inn-seats and sturdy chairs of Old English 
design—even quaint Japanese beauties—are il- 
lustrated in the Garden Craft Handbook, gladly 
mailed you on receipt of 18 cents in stamps 


The Msthews Halı 
Mark guarantees 
the artistry of 
the design. 


The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
912 Williamson Bldg.. 
Cleveland, 


House & Garden 


Patriotic Prints of Bygone Days 
(Continued from page 58) 


rose and famille noire porcelains of 
China furnished many a motif for 
the chintz designers of the I7th Cen- 
tury. In the Chippendale period buff 
grounds were introduced, whereas in 
the earlier chintzes the grounds had 
been white or untinted. 

The third quarter of the 18th Cen- 
tury witnessed an innovation in the 
manufacture of printed fabrics. Vari- 
ous mechanical devices were perfected 
and led to an enormous increase in 
chintz manufacture. Cotton printing 
was taken up in the north counties 
and soon the trade center shifted 
thence from London, its old cradle- 
town. Engraved copper plates and 
roller printing came into use. Still, 
as has already been said, hand print- 
ing was destined to survive. 


AMERICAN PRINTS 


The collector of these various 
printed cottons will find the historical 
group especially interesting. Take, 
for instance, the “Apotheosis of 
Washington” or the “Allegory of 
Washington and Franklin” subjects. 


In both the figures of Washington 
were taken from the famous Trum- 
bull portrait. In the “Apotheosis” 
chintz the medallions containing por- 
traits of thirteen famous personages 
of early American history are after 
engravings by Du Simtier. “William 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians” 
forms the subject of another pat- 
terned chintz of especial interest to 
American collectors. Then there are 
the later political subjects which the 
19th Century’s early history inspired. 
The printed kerchiefs also came with- 
in the province of the collector of 
printed cottons. Many of these ker- 
chiefs are especially well adapted for 
framing. Such is the “Lord Thomas 
and Fair Eleanor” kerchief and the 
one bearing the title of “The Token 
or Sailors Pledge of Love.” Some 
of these old kerchiefs and also many 
examples of printed chintzes of his- 
toric interest have found their way 
into American public collections, such 
as those in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, through whose 
courtesy some of the accompanying 
illustrations are reproduced. 


The Culture of Trailing Arbutus 
(Continued from page 46) 


is beneficial, and tends to heighten 
the flower color. If especially early 
flowers are desired, the plants may be 
forced, after two or three months of 
chilling, by alternating the same low 
night temperature with a day tem- 
perature of 45° to 60° 

In a cool, humid atmosphere these 
potted arbutus plants often remain 
in flower three or four weeks. The 
large male flowers, with their yellow 
centers, may be easily distinguished 
from the green-centered female 
flowers, if you wish to locate fruit- 
producing plants at the time of 
flowering. Blossoms produced under 
the conditions here described are not 
only larger and more abundant than 


| those of the wild plants, but actually 


| | retain all their woodland fragrance. 


The strongest plants have been pro- 
duced by plunging the pots in moist 
sphagnum moss contained in pots of 
2” greater diameter. The roots then 
grow through the hole in the bot- 
tom of the inner pot and develop 
rapidly in the damp sphagnum of the 
outer one. 

Once fairly established, the trailing 
arbutus is hardy and long lived. 


| Should the old plants deteriorate, 


however, they may be improved by 
cutting the stems back almost to the 
main root immediately after flower- 
ing. They will then throw out new 
branches or runners, and in the fol- 
lowing spring will blossom as pro- 
fusely as ever. 

Not the least of the pleasure of 
propagating this little understood 
plant lies in the initial search for 
seeds. In some sections, of course, 
the plants grow so abundantly that 
but little search is needed to locate 
quantities of them. Yet through a 
large part of its range arbutus is 
rather thinly scattered. 


In a general way, the plant prefers 
rocky, wooded hillsides with a north- 
ern exposure. Often found under 
hemlocks, it also grows on the open, 
hardwood slopes, where in early 
spring the only real shade comes 
from the laurel bushes. Again, I 
have often found it along roadside 
banks in that porous, poor-looking 
soil which seems unfit to grow any- 
thing but wintergreen and a peculiar 
short, grayish moss or lichen. Some- 
times, too, it will be found in the 
sandy soil of dry valley bottoms. In 
almost every case the northern expo- 
sure seems to be a requisite. 

In a natural state, at least, neither 
rich nor deep soil appears to be neces- 
sary. You will often find thriving, 
healthy plants growing almost on the 
rocks, especially where there are lit- 
tle pockets of soil such as occur at 
the foot of broken ledges. 


Of course, the best time to locate 
wild arbutus is during April or early 
May, when it is in bloom. Not only 
iş it more visible then because other 
and concealing things have not grown 
to any great height, but the blos- 
soms themselves often lead to the 
discovery. On a sunny, windless day 
their heavy fragrance is noticeable 
at a considerable distance—consider- 
able, that is, in view of the small 
size of the blossom. Not infrequently 
on a woody road in early spring you 
catch the indescribable sweet per- 
fume, and follow it to where the 
little evergreen leaves and pink- 
white blossoms nestle close to the 
ground. That this fragrance can be 
brought to life again within the con- 
fines of an earthen pot is one of the 
triumphs of the flower gardener’s 
efforts to transplant a bit of the wild 
and conserve it for the enjoyment 
of himself and others. 


May, 1917 


O//rren the Bay Stater 
put a good complexion on 


this house. His paint is Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating. His 
work is quick. The result is 

a masterpiece. 

When ha is thru, your house is ready for all kinds of 
waalther—it’s waterproof. The bright, smooth, sparkling 
walls tickle your pride. 

Bay State Coating is made in white and a variety of tints. 
Its sole purpose ia to maka brick, cament and stucco walls 
new and proof against wear and weather. It fulfills these 
duties worthily. 

Write us and we will aend you a sample of any tint you 
want. Then you will know exactly what it will do. Ask 
for Book No. 2 at the same time—il’s full of Interesting facts 
and photographs. 

Bay STATE CEMENT CRACK FILLER is the first-aid 
treatment to walls that crack. It is easily applied and not 
detectable. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makera 
BOSTON, MASS. New York Office: Architecta’ Bullding 


BAY STATE 
Brick and Cement Coating 


Springtime 
at Mayfair 


means meadow and woodland 

gay with Daffodils, gardens glorious with the stately Tulips. 
Your own personality—not the salesman’s, nor the catalogue’s, 
not even your neighbor’s—will be expressed in your garden, 
if you spend an hour at Mayfair choosing the varieties you 
wish to have next spring. 


The Flowers Wait For You 


and I will gladly tell you when to come. If you are too far 


away, my Blue Book is the best substitute for a personal visit. § 


If you cannot come, my Blue Book will go to you. 


Chester Jay Hunt, 
MAYFAIR DEPT. K 


Little Falls, N. J. 


You don’t need to be bothered with the ice- 
man’s muddy tracks and ice drippings on your 
floor, he can ice your refrigerator from the porch 
whether you are home or not. It is a great con- 
venience. The food compartment cannot be 
reached from the outside as the inside door is 
locked, making it safe from theft. 


MECRAY 
Sanitary Refrigerators 


are lined throughout with white opal glass, stain and 
acid proof. The cleanest and most sanitary lining known. 
The metal bar shelves are removable and the entire 
interior can easily be cleaned spotlessly in a few minutes. 


McCray refrigerators are used in the U. S. Government Pure 
Food Testing Laboratories, this is the highest endorsement that 
could be given a refrigerator. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


showing a great varlety of elzes from $30.00 
and up. Special sizes and finishee to conform 
with floor plans and to maich Interior finleh are 
bullt-to-order. Any of these catalogs malled 
free upon request: 


No. 93 for Residences. No. 71 for Grocers. 
Ne. Sl for Hotels, Res- No. 74 for Florists. 


taurants and Clubs. Na. 62 fer Mest Markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


716 LAKE STREET KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
Agencics in all principal cities. 
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The charm cf Dull “Dixie White” side walls and a beautiful 


soft-toned green roof is made possible by using 


66 99 
CREO-DIPT shincits 
17 Grodes 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Colors 


There are many possible combinations of brown, green and red 


Write for sample colors and book of bomes. 


CREO-DIPT CO. ING. Stenderd Stained Shingle Co. 


1012 Oliver St., No. TONAWANDA, N. Y. Feclory in Chicago for West 
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HANDEL? 
Camps 


N° matter how simple or elaborate the decorative scheme, there is a 
Handel Lamp which fits in as an inseparable part of the picture. 
A distinctive object in a lighted room, this table lamp is a thing of rare 
beauty, with the light glowing through the browns and yellows of a wood- 
land scene and shining down upon the dull copper standard. A new pattern 
with all the distinction of Handel craftsmanship. 

Ask your dealer to show you lamp No. 6482 or write for illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, 390 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


RAPE your sunniest windows with Orinoka Guar- 

anteed Sunfast fabrics. Select your favorite colors, 

no matter how delicate, The strongest sun, and even 

rain, cannot fade them, and they may be washed freely 

with no effect on their lustrous finish or lovely colorings. 
Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. F 


To get genuine sunfast draperies and upholsteries insist 


upon the name “‘ORINOKA.”’ A wide variety of 
weaves and colors in light, medium and heavy fabrics. 


Write for our booklet, “Draping the Home,” and name 
of nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS, 156 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


Fig. 16 and 16a. 
early 17th Century 
with shapcd plain truss supports 
To right, a late 


and stretcher. 


& Garden 


House 


Ta the left an 
long table 


16th Century. type with truss sup- 
ports and balustered stretcher 


Early Italian Tables and Seating Furniture 
(Continued from page 43) 


of such austerity and restraint we 
still have much to learn, particularly 
in regard to the equipment of our 
summer houses. 


DESIGN AND WoRKMANSHIP 


Another cardinal characteristic of 
early Italian interiors was that, while 
the pieces of furniture were com- 
paratively few in number, they were 
admirable in design, material and 
workmanship and the “absence of 
fussy nonentities” allowed them to 
count for their full value. 

A writer in the Connoisseur, some 
years ago, well summarized the ra- 
tionale of the restraint in the fur- 
nishing of some of the more mag- 
nificent interiors and, at the same 
time, the entire congruity of the fur- 
niture with its environment, 
in saying that “when the 
walls of the galleries and 
salons were covered with 
frescoes, or hung with 
arras, tapestry, rich vel- 
vet from Genoa, or with 
stamped and gilt leather; 
when the ceilings : were 
painted or heavily carved 
and gilded; when the floors 
were inlaid with the choic- 
est mosaics, many objects 
about would detract from 
the magnificence of the 
whole and leave a confused 
impression on the mind. 
This the unerring taste of 
the 16th Century decorators 
fully realized. The few 
pieces of furniture that were 
admitted, however, were-in 
keeping with their sur- 
roundings.” 


He might, with equal 


truth, have added that this 
same furniture was just as 
much in keeping with its 
surroundings 


when the 


Fig. 18. 


Fig. 17. 


architectural ‘setting lacked all the 
aforesaid polychrome and gilt gor- 
geousness; when the environment 
was marked by the utmost simplicity 
and austerity in every respect; when 
the floor was of stone or of bare 
boards; when the walls were of plain 
grey plaster or else whitewashed, un- 
adorned save for a single hanging, 
perhaps, or a painting; when the ceil- 
ing was groined and vaulted or of un- 
decorated wooden beams and boards. 

The secret of it all was that the 
furniture was inherently dignified 
and genuine, every item of it, and 
while, in the former case, with a rich 
and brilliant background, it supplied 
the requisite degree of contrast in the 
ensemble, in the latter, its effect was 

(Continued on page 64) 


Two examples of 17th Cen- 
tury turned walnut side chairs covered 
with painted leather 


Italian furniture was in exceilent harmony with the 
plain whitewashed walls and the groined and vaulted ceilings. 
in the Villa Curonia is this original architectural background 


*% Get More Flowers this Season 


The more light, air and moisture your 
y vines have the better they will grow 
~ and produce blossoms and leaves. 
They get all they need if they have an 


The heart 
of the home 


In planning your new 
home, or in remodeling, 
think first of the bath- 

il room. It is the heart of the 
ik home. Without the most mod- 
ern plumbing ware in the bath- 
rooms, your home will not be all you want 

it to be. For these reasons be sure to select 


RUST PROOF 


TRELLIS 


on which to climb and spread their glory to the elements. 
They are made of extra heavy, strong steel wires, held 
at every intersection by the Excelsior steel clamp, which 
is a patented feature. This gives them rigidity and 
strength to withstand heavy winds and sudden shocks. 


Dip-galvanized AFTER making. This completely 
solders the whole trellis into one rigid fabric at the same 
time making it completely rust proof. 


i The arch at the entrance, porch-end trellis and fence 

; shown here are all made in the same manner and of 

the same materials. They are truly economical neces- 
bis sities for the home grounds. 

always of one quality—the highest Interesting catalog C mailed for the asking. 

We also make a full 


Manufacturing economies Your new home should p+ line of Excelsior tree 
enable ustomake KOHLER have at least one of our : guards, bed guarda, 
WARE available for use in attractive “Viceroy” built- | fencea, railings, gates, 
“Tts in pouss of te leee, Spee ys a tubs. pai ycur 5 etc. 
class, as well as for the fin- architect to specify it. 
the est residences. , The KOHLER trad WRIGHT WIRE CO. 
Kohler = pra Worcester, Mass. 


+, , One-piececonstructionand mark, permanent in the 
Enamel” the beauty of the enamel enamel of each of our pro- 
are notable features of ductions, is a Suarantee of 


KOHLER WARE, quality, 


Write for e free copy of our book, "KOHLER OF KOHLER.” 
It contains iJustrations of our products end tella you how wa 
have made enameling a fine art. Address Dept. F-5. 


KOHLER CO., %24 Kohler, Wis. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Pp bink Detrolt Chicago _Indienayolis 
t. Pen! St. Louis Houston San Francisco s Angeles Seattle London 


K The star indicates the location of tha KOHLER permanent trade-mark in faint blue 


Belmore Lavatory, Plate K-145-EA The ** Viceroy,” Plate V-14 (Patent Applied For) 
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Hot and Cold Water 
in Your Country Home 


Anywhere, any time, no matters what your 
water aupply problema, you can bava runnint 
hot and cold water for’ your country bath 
Toom, Kitchen snd laundry. and all the water 
you want in your garage, barn, garden or ter 
fire protection. 


Kewanee Water Supply System 
is the original gir pressure tank system meet- 
ing every need. Ready for a lifetime of aer- 
vice and satisfaction aa soon aa shipping erate 
is removed. Easy to operate, hard to get out 
of arder. Do not be satisfed with a makesbift 
called a system. You cannet get Kewanee 
Quality in any but the Kewanee Water Supply 
System, 

Write fer complete infermation and boeklets 
describing these Kewanee Specialties: 

Sewage Oisposel Plants Gasoline Engines 
Electric Lighting Plants Gasoline Storage Plants 


| 
| 


The Shingles and 
Timbering ` 


of this beautiful Old- i 
English residence are NM 
colored and preserved e 


| with < . f 
ke = Usjohe & Conable, 


Arcauscta, New York 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The shingles are warmer than English tiles and the coloring is much softer and 
richer owing to the texture of the wood and the deep velvety tints of the stains. 
The stained timt , in old smoky browns and dark grays thal bring ont the 
grain, barmonize perfectly and weather out bea ually. Cabot’s Stains are 
| artistic, inexpensive, Jasting, and the Creosote preserves the wood. 

You can act Cahot's Stains all over the country. Send 


| for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


a w. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 


a 


50 Church Wd 1212 Mar- 
St. New PRIVATE UTILITIES CO, quette Bido. 
: rk City ‘cae ewe = 


Chicago 


Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Company 401 Soath Frankia Avenue, Kewanee, lineis 
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PAINT les Er INRE FU R NWI TOU Ree 


"COMPLETE EXHIBIT OF SUMMER 
FURNITURE FOR HOMES OF 
EVERY SIZE. 


Delightful and interesting as is the furnishing 
of the summer home, the problem becomes not 


only fascinating but extremely simple after in- 
spection of our large exhibits of Furniture, Dec- 


orations and Rugs. 


The same careful thought and interest have 
been devoted to the requirements of the unpre- 
tentious cottage as to those of the spacious manor 
house; the same attention is given to small 
orders as to those involving a large expenditure. 


A staff of artists and experts make possible 


the prompt execution of s pec ial decorative 


schemes. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Nc. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Pee eR OKISA NA AONN t90 MNA E OVANOV VENENAN EPANYE ET arena bn 


JU a ION YEN SS TT 
AUT PLG g 4 i NU HRH 


PSTAIRS and down, you will find 

us ready to: help you with your 
housekeeping. You can equip your 
kitchen completely, your pantry, your 
dining room—your garden—with the 
things that come from Lewis & 
Conger’s. For every part of the whole 
house, our stocks will suggest the at- 
tractive and practical articles which 
you have such a hard time finding else- 


where. 
fEwis& CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Ave. New York City 
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Early Italian Tables 


House & Garden 


and Seating Furniture 


(Continued from page 62) 


heightened by the severity of the foil 
against which it appeared. , 

Just as the staple wood for English 
furniture prior to the middle of the 
17th Century was oak, so the staple 
material from which Italian furniture 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries was 
made was walnut, except when the 
chest, cabinet, or whatever it might 
be, was to be covered with poly- 
chrome and gilt decoration, in which 
case pine, cypress or some other such 
wood was used. Of course, in addi- 
tion to and in conjunction with wal- 
nut, other woods were employed to a 
limited extent for purposes of inlay. 
So far as tables and most of the seat- 
ing furniture go, however, we shall 
be chiefly concerned with walnut. 


Tue TABLES 


Early Italian tables exhibit a great 


| variety in sizes, shapes and methods 


of structure, according to the uses for 
which they were intended or the 
amount of carved enrichment to be 
bestowed upon them. 

The kind of Italian table with 
which we are, perhaps, ordinarily 
most familiar is the long, narrow type 
such, especially, as those shown in 
figures 16 and 5. Figure 5 is one of a 
pair of early 17th Century tables that 
came out of an old palace in Rome 
where they had been wont to: stand 
against the wall, one at each side of a 
central doorway in a long salon. , It 
is made’ of mellow. toned walnut, 
standing 9’ 3” long, 3’ 4” high and 
3/ 4” wide. It will be noticed that its 
beauty, like the beauty of many other 
Italian pieces of the same date, lies 
in its purity of line and its truthful- 
ness of proportions. The mouldings, 
both of the underframing and of the 
stretchers, are refined in.profile and 
well considered’ in arrangement and, 
in this respect, are thoroughly char- 
acteristic. The design is simple, 
straightforward and vigorous and en- 
tirely free from the saccharine ab- 
surdities that some folk, unfortu- 
nately, associate in their minds with 
Italian furniture. Indeed, a great deal 
of the early 17th Century furniture is 


| simple and virile almost to the point 


of severity; witness some of the 
credenze and cabinets which we shall 
have occasion to discuss later. The 
resemblance between figure 5 and 
some of the English refectory tables 
invites comparison. While the dimen- 
sions are pretty much the same, it will 
be noted that the lines of the Italian 
table are graceful and slender, espe- 
cially in the detail of the baluster- 
turned legs, while the melon-bulb 
turnings of the correspondent con- 
temporary English type are apt to 
display a degree of “bogginess,” a dif- 
ference partly attributable, it may be, 
to the genius of design imposed by 
the nature of the wood. 


How Tuey Were Used 


While tables of the type just men- 
tioned were habitually used, singly or 
in pairs, in positions similar to the 
arrangement noted in the description 
of figure 5, they were also used 
against the wall in halls or in dining- 
rooms, where they sometimes served 
in lieu of sideboards, or rather, to be 
accurate, in lieu of the nearest -ap- 
proach to sideboards the Italians of 
the period we are considering pos- 
sessed. The locations they occupied 
in Italian houses at once suggest pos- 
sibilities of suitable placement in our 
own interiors—against the wall in 
large halls, living-rooms or dining- 
rooms, or standing out from the wall 
in libraries, or, indeed, as dining 
tables, for which purpose they offer 


| definite advantages. 


Figure 16a, a long table of the latter 
part of the 16th Century, shows a dif- 
ferent sort of structure, which is also 
typical of a large class having a long 
stretcher or brace running from one 
of the main end supports to the other 
and bearing a succession of balusters 
that hold up the middle weight of the 
top and the drawers in the under- 
framing. The scroll-shaped, lion- 
footed truss supports at each end ex- 
hibit a contour that is thoroughly 
representative Of a great many of the 

“16th and 17th Century tables. 

The same principle of construction 
—a board’ supported by two trusses 
connected by a brace or stretcher— 
and the same general line of contour, 
though much simplified in detail, are 
exemplified by figure . 16, another 
specimen of late 16th Century 
workmanship. Figure 4, 7’ long, 3’ 6” 
wide and 3’ high, also a specimen of 
16th Century table-making, not only 
exhibits the same general principle of 
construction as figures 16 and 16a, 
but, furthermore, proves an admirable 
example of the wood-carver’s art and 
shows the characteristic qualities to 
be found in nearly all the carved 
work of this period, full of sweep 
and vigor and yet full of refinement 
of conception and execution of detail. 
Looking at such carving, one instinct- 
ively feels the virility of it and its 
suitability to the medium; that it is 
really carved wood, and not merely 
a carving appliqué on wood. 

Quite as typical, in its way, is the 

small octagonal topped table with four 
turned ‘legs (figure 1) of the early 
17th Century; the generic resem- 
blance to figure 5 is patent. Other 
«small + octagonal, hexagonal and 
round-topped tables -were supported 
on. pedestals, plain or deeply carved 
in.the manner of the 16th Century. 


Noraries’ TABLES AND OTHERS 


Notaries’ tables were not unlike in 
general plan to the common modern 
ironing tables with tilt tops that form 
a settle-like seat when the top is up. 
The chest-like compartment in the 
base held papers and parchments and 
the drawers in the underframing held 
pens, ink and sundries. Then, again, 
the 16th Century produced square 
tables, sometimes with elaborately in- 
laid tops, with canted, scrolled and 
carved legs at the corners, uncon- 
nected by stretchers. 

Draw tables, too, were made in the 
16th and early 17th Centuries and a 
pair of them may be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum. The draw 
table may be doubled in length and 
seating capacity “by means of two 
shelves under the central top but so 
arranged that upon their being drawn 
out the upper top falls into their place, 
thus forming a level surface.” The 
particular draw table just mentioned 
is 4’ 34%” long, when the leaves are 
pushed in, 2’ 8” wide and 2’ 91%" 
high and the seven turned legs, con- 
nected by stretchers, are so ingeni- 
ously disposed that, whether the 
leaves be open or closed, none of the 
sitters is inconvenienced.” Closed, this 
table will seat four people comfort- 
ably and opened it will hold eight. 
As a dining table it permits one to 
talk easily with his vis-à-vis as well 
as with his next neighbor, and alto- 
gether it is of a pattern well worthy 
of reproduction. 

To sum up, then, the principal types 
of tables of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies, there are tables with truss sup- 
ports at each end, connected by a 
stretcher or brace with or without 
balusters extending upward from it 
to the bottom of the table or under- 
framing, and some of these tables 

(Continued on page 66) 
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LOOMIS-MANNING FILTERS 


Bathe in aparkling, refreshing water. 


have become an essential part of every residence. 

Why not have beautiful, clean water in your home? 

Have your diahes washed and your food prepared in water you 
know to be clean and aafe. 


Clean, Safe Water an Essential 


It is as important as pure food. You are only taking 
partial precaution if you pay little attention to the water 
used for household purposes, 

Almost all waters can be improved by efficient filtration ; 
and for those “perfect’’ waters, a filter provides a safe- 
guard against possible accidental pollution —a condition 
which has so often occurred. 

People have told us, “I put in your filter as a precaution 
but am amazed to see the dirt and other matters it takes 
from our water supply which we considered practically 
perfect.” 

You can have attractive, dependable freshly-filtered 
water for every purpose in your home because discolora- 
tion, odor, taste, iron stain, danger from water-borne dis- 
ease can all be removed from every drop of water entering 
your home by a Loomis-Manning Filter. 


The best solution for Water Troubles—Hot or Cold 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Co. 
BS Tat 1445 South 37th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uae filtered water in your laundry and the 
linen will be free from that yellow atain. 


The Filter Is Easy to Install and Care For 


„Jt can be easily installed in any house either built or building. The largest part 
will go through any ordinary doorway. Attached to the water main, every drop 
of water passes through the filter with no appreciable loss in flow or pressure. 
The water system is not disturbed in any way. The filter operates splendidly 
under city pressure, pressure from clevated or pneumatic tank or any system of 
water aupply. 

A _Loomis-Manning Filter is free from complicaliona and the simple care can 
he given by anyone. Does not require expert attention, 

The finest construction—most durable and efficient. Several aizea to meet large 
or small requirements. 


Send for Catalogue and Booklet. 


One of the many beautiful homes 
equipped with Loomis-Manning Filters 
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rom Insects and disease 


REVENTION is better than cure. 


Begin to spray your plants and flowers 
during their dormant period and an occasional ad- 
ditional application during the summer will destroy 
all insect life and insure brilliant foliage, fine fow- 
ers, perfect vegetables and fruit. 


For $2.00 we supply our Imperial Home Garden 
Package making fifty gallons of spraying material 
enough for a %4-acre garden a whole season. With 
it we send a spray pump and our complete spray 
guide for Home Flower and Vegetable Garden 
FREE. All Imperial products are manufactured 
from formulas recommended by the U. S. 
Government and Agricultural Colleges. 


If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, aend $2.01 
to us direct and complete package will be forwarded 
hy prepaid express. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


The Twelve-Montus.veur 
Kitchen Range 


F YOU use a wood or coal range it makes your 
kitchen too hot in the Summer; if you use a gas or oil stove, 
it doesn’t keep your kitchen warm in the Winter. Two ranges 

are a waste of money, for the DUPLEX ALCAZAR gives you two 
kitchen ranges in one. 

@ Itis made in two types: one burns wood or coal and gas; the 
other uses wood or coal and oil. No changes necessary to use the 
different fuels singly or in combination. The DUPLEX ALCAZAR is 
always ready to do its part in cutting fuel costs, beltering cooking re- 
sults and keeping your kitchen comfortable the year ’round. 


ANN STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


50 gallons with Pump 
$2.00 express prepaid 


{ The variety of styles in which 
the DUPLEX ALCAZAR is furnished 
is great enough to fit every conceivable 
condition aad need. It is made in 
steel, cast iron and porcelain construc- 
tion. 


{The hest dealer in your city is 
displaying this wonderful range in styles 
especially suited to the needs of your 
section. If you write us direct, mention 
whether you are interested in the Gas 
or Oil type. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Company 


379 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wia. 
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OESIGN NUMBER 15493 


Refreshing 


HOME that is decorated with the spirited 

wall papers of the modern designers at once 
reflects a new note of Beauty and Cheerfulness; 
its whole atmosphere is refreshing. 


Send for Booklet B, a color folder showing many 
attractive interiors. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, inc. 
MADISON AVENUE anv 32d STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Natural Beauty of Wood l 
is a most important consideration when choosing the material for 
the interior finish and trim of your home. 


That beauty is dependent principally on the texture and “grain” 
—the varied arrangement of the fibers in individual pieces. A 
Because of its close, even, velvety texture and its wonderfully varied and 
pleasing grain, the ideal wood for interior trim is 


Southern Yellow Pine a 

Southern Yellow Pine not only makes a handsome appearence finished in its 
natural color, but because of its light tint, it is especially suited to staining. 
It takes staias, varnishes, paints and enamels perfectly, aad there is absolutely no 
effect of color or tone that cannot be obtained with its nse. 

Furthermore, its extremely moderate cost makes it the most ECONOMICAL 
of finishing woods. _ 

INVESTIGATE: te dwn rat ges te uted ee pt 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans, La. 


$053 Interstate Bank Bldg. 
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Early Italian Tables and Seating Furniture 
(Continued from page 64) 


are very long; long tables with six or 
more baluster-turned legs joined by 
stretchers near the base; small round, 
octagonal or hexagonal tables, either 
with turned legs or supported on 
pedestals; notaries’ tables; square 
tables with a leg at each corner and, 
finally, drawer tables. 


Tue SEATING FURNITURE 


The seating furniture of this same 
period showed considerable diversity 
and embraced, besides armchairs and 
side chairs, stools, benches, double 
chairs or settees and a form of bench 
known as a cassa banca (shown in 
figures 14 and 15). 

One early type of chair, two ex- 
amples of which are shown in figures 
6 and 8, apparently of Venetian 
origin, had a small seat resting upon 
two shaped and heavily carved tres- 
tle-like supports, splayed outward 
and resembling the truss supports of 
contemporary tables. The back, made 
of one piece of wood heavily carved, 
was set into the seat with a. back- 
ward rake. 

The examples of 16th Century arm- 
chairs shown in figures 10, 12, 2 and 
7, are thoroughly representative in 
contour, ornamentation and manner 
of covering. Comparative examina- 
tion will show that the seats are high 
from the floor, so that oftentimes 
footstools were a necessity; that the 
legs either stand upon runner feet, 
with carved toes and claws in front, 
or else rest directly upon the floor; in 
the former case stretchers are often 
dispensed with except, perhaps, be- 
tween the two back legs, while in the 
latter case there is apt to be a broad 
pierced, or pierced and carved, 
stretcher between the front legs and 
stretchers also at the sides and back; 
that the seats are virtually square; 
that the arms are high above the 
seat; that the backs are raked 
slightly; that the backposts terminate 
in finials which, in the case of 2, 10 
and 12, are the customary carved and 
gilt acanthus leaves; that when the 
chairs are not covered (v. figure 7) 
the crossrail and toprail are apt to 
be much carved and also to display 
flat panels embellished with inlay in 
beech or some other light colored 
wood; that when the chair seats and 
backs are covered with either tooled 
and gilt leather or with velvet, and 
garnished with either brass-headed 
nails or with fringe and galons, the 
frames are apt to be comparatively 
plain with little turning or carving, 
save the gilt acanthus finials of the 
backposts. Side chairs (v. figure 2), 
whether upholstered or wnuphol- 
stered, displayed the same general 


characteristics as the armchairs al- 
ready described. 

While chairs of these fypes con- 
tinued to be used and made in the 
17th Century, certain additional types 
appeared that had lower seats, were 
more comfortable in their measure- 
ments, had legs more consistently 
braced by stretchers and displayed a 
greater amount of well-proportioned 
turning and little or no carving (v. 
figure 17). In some of these chairs 
the backs were raked while others 
were quite perpendicular. Some of 
the backs were entirely covered with 
velvet, brocade or leather upholstery 
(figure 17); others were composed 
of turned spindles and occasionally 
showed a close resemblance in pat- 
tern to some of the English spindle 
backs in the Stuart period. Settees, 
such as the 16th Century example 
shown in figure 13, were merely arm- 
chairs of double breadth and require 
no special comment. Benches with 
carved or turned legs and low carved 
backs, somewhat after the fashion 
of contemporary Spanish benches but 
exhibiting distinctively Italian tech- 
nique of carving, afforded another re- 
source in seating furniture. 


Tue Cassa BANCA 


The most monumental and impres- 
sive piece of seating furniture was 
the cassa banca, which was frequently 
8' or more in length and was raised 
on a low dais above the level of the 
floor. It was in reality a chest with 
arms and back of architectural pro- 
portions (figure 15) or with only a 
back and no arms (figure 14). In 
some instances the back was carried 
to a considerable height and adorned 
with carving, thus establishing a visi- 
ble line of descent from the canopied 
Gothic seat of the middle ages, a seat 
of state and ceremony, although the 
16th Century cassa banca was of 
purely Renaissance design and scheme 
of decoration. Seats of this sort were 
intended, of course, to be used only 
against the wall and in large apart- 
ments either at the end or in a long 
wall space at one of the sides. 

There is scarcely an old Italian 
table or piece of seating furniture to 
be met with that will not well repay 
close study and measurement; and 
the lessons to be learned from such an 
examination will bring their reward 
not only in greater concrete knowl- 
edge of the individual object consid- 
ered, but in a riper and broader 
appreciation of the methods pursued 
and the subtlety of the proportions 
followed, methods and proportions 
that have profoundly influenced all 
subsequent mobiliary history. 


Constructing Log Cabins and Camps 
(Continued from page 56) 


shingle lath or boards and cover the 
roof with tar paper. Wood or as- 
bestos shingles can be used for a 
finish; in fact, it is desirable to shin- 
gle, because with only a tar paper 
roof the building looks unfinished. 


CAULKING THE CHINKS 


In laying the logs, fit them as 
close together as possible. This will 
make caulking both easier and neater. 
Caulking can be done in many ways, 
the simplest and best of which is to 
use cement. This is done by two 
men working together, one on the 
outside and one on the inside. With 
trowels each applies the cement 
simultaneously at the same chink, so 
that each can prevent the cement ap- 
plied on the opposite side from run- 
ning out, thus making a neat and 
thorough job. 


For a cabin of the size illustrated 
about two bags of cement are re- 
quired. The mixture should consist 
of three shovelfuls of sand to one of 
cement. Care should be taken not to 
use too much water, since the cement 
is easier to place when it is quite 
thick and heavy. 

The bunk can readily be construct- 
ed. Use four 4” posts as uprights, 
running them from the floor to the 
roof, with two cross pieces the width 
of the bed springs to be used. These 
cross pieces should be fastened 2’ 
from the floor and the springs and 
mattress placed upon them. 

If an additional bunk is required 
fasten two more cross pieces to the 
uprights 5’ from the floor, and place 
the springs and mattress as on the tier 
already built below. 

(Continued on pagé 68) 
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From an original oil painting 
Made especially for 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
by W. B. King, of New York. 


For Generations to Come 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


Would you roof for your 
children’s children—roof 
with Vermont Sea Green 
Slate! The one roofing that 
will outlive you, that'll shield 
you ’gainst fire; shelter you 


The Vermont Slate 
Manufacturers’ Public- 
tty Bureau consists of 
men who know roofs, 
costs and architecture. 
You’ll know what your 
roof will cost and how 
it will look if you con- 
sult us. 


thru the worst of weather 
without costly repairs and 
paint, and each year will add 
to its beauty. 


Write for our book 
before you’re ready to 
roof—it’s called ‘*For 
the Generations to 
Come.” Use this cou- 


3 eautiful flat tints 
a for walls, holding 
their freshness and 
charm for years . . 


“The House Outside and Inside,” enlarged 
edition with color plates on request? 

Indicate whether interested in interior 
or exterior work v. 


The Lowe Brothers 
Company 


464 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd, Toronto, Canada 


Man-made roofs are tem- 
porary. They wear and you 
repair and paint. Wood 
roofs encourage fire. But 
Nature has made Vermont 
Sea Green Slate and it has 
been thousands of years in 
the making. Yet it costs 
no more than other roofings. 
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THE VERMONT SLATE MANUFACTURERS’ Poblicity Bureau B, Granville, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your handsomely illustrated book, ‘* For the Genera- 
tions to Come.” Iam interested in roofing a(kind of building) 
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No. 23 
“Wren” 


for $3.50 


q 


No. 63 — Wren 
or Robin, $1.50 
Whoever pos- 
sessegs_ this 
house wili be 
certain to have 
at least one of 
these desirable 
birds make use 


No. 21 
“Biue 
Bird” 


Your choice for $1.25 — The three 


WHEN you see “Jennie Wren” or 
some feathered friend, searching 
your place for a home, send to us for 
a bird house that she has proven her 
liking for. If there is anything in the 
old adage, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, etc.,” you'll be highly recom- 
pensed for your trouble, by your new 
neighbors’ real friendship 

for you, so quickly given. 


A. P. GREIM 


“ BIRDSVILLE ”, TOM’S RIVER, N. J. 


I am a 
sort of a 
“Crank” 


The house for 

the compan- 
lonable 

on the sub- 

ject and 

often seo 

Ideas for 

bird houses 

where 

others ean not. This 

design reminds us con- 

tinualiy of a country 

where the tender care of 

young children is an art. 


Wren 
may be 
placed 
under 
cornice 
or porch 
or as 
near the 
house 
as de- 
sired. 


No. i7 — “Bracket 
Wren House,” $1.00 
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SHARONW ARE BIRD BATHS 


ANAIONA TIER INITIATA OAOE NOOA OERA EOTEKO DIDADA VEASE O EATS OA NATET 


REE attractive in design, Sharonware 
Bird Baths are constructed to insure the 
safety of the birds when bathing. As the bowl 
slopes very gradually toward the center, varying 
the depth of water from % to several inches, 
they quickly and easily regain a footing. Be- 
cause of this fact, Sharonware Bird Baths are 
endorsed by all the Audubon Societies. 


Sharonware Garden Furniture adds charm and 
distinction to any lawn or garden, large or small. 
Visit our workshop where are displayed bird 
baths, fountains, sun-dials, benches, flower 
boxes, gazing globes, vases, jardinieres, etc. 


Tripod Bird Bath, height 33 inches, 
bowl 24 inehes. Price (F. O. B. N. Y.) $18.00 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 86 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Barto Day Beds 


are developed In a great variety of beautiful deslgns 
and finishes, to harmonize with ali styles of in- 
terior decoration. A Day Bed makes a room do 
double duty as living room and sleeping chamber 
and is far more attractive, convenient and sanitary 
than the old-fashioned davenport bed. Box springs 
and mattresses of finest materiai and workmanship 
insure perfect comfort; can be uphoistered to match 


your draperies. AA 


if = 


Barto Special model, illustrated, painted 
or in any finish, $33. Box springs and 
mattress, $32. Other designs, $30 up. 
Call or write. 


Immediate delivery. 


NEW DRAPERIES. We are show- 
ing an extensive collection of Eng- 
| lish linens and cretonnea as well as 
sumptuously beautiful brocades and 
tapestries. Your inspection 1s invited. 


| Edward R. Barto&Co. 


Spectalists in Intertor Furntshings 


45 West 39th St., New York 
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Constructing Log Cabins and Camps 


(Continued from page 66) 


These are the simple facts of the 


crudest sort of cabin, but they apply 
to any structure of this sort. Using 


| these building facts, one can con- 


struct a cabin of pretentious size. 
The division of rooms can readily 
be made with wall board partitions 
held in place hy studs. 

The other type of log cabin is 
shown on page 56. In this instance 
the logs are used vertically. It is a 
small mountain camp of decidedly 
rustic exterior. The walls are of 
large logs, averaging approximately 
18” in diameter, with their bark re- 
moved. They are cemented together 
and rest on a stone foundation. 
gables are of buff colored cement 
stucco, and the roof is of tar paper 
composition. Across the front is a 


Brush 


F bird pictures have 

meant to you only the 

illustrations of “ 
to Know the Birds,” 
you conceive their repre- 
sentation as preternatural- 
ly stolid and definitely col- 
ored fowls, accurately per- 
ched on a botanically ap- 
propriate twig, with a six- 
line paragraph on habits 
and distinguishing traits 
beneath—then you have 
still before you a rare 
pleasure in viewing H. C. 
Denslow’s water colors of 
bird life, recently on ex- 
hibition at the Arlington 
Galleries. 
Not that Mr. Denslow’s 
pictures lack in accuracy. 
“Birds Every Child Should 
Know” has no advantage 
there. Before he was a 
painter, Mr. Denslow was 
a taxidermist, and his 
knowledge of ornithology <1 
is unquestioned. His pic- f 
tures have the fidelity of | 
photographic reproduc- 
tions—they are incidental- 
ly life size—but they are 
far more interesting be- 
cause they are drawn true 
to nature and are works of art as well. 
There are all the bird lover’s hest 
known friends—the robin, thrush, 
oricle and bluebird, the scarlet tan- 


“Only a 


The 


tered from the rain 


“Dreamy October” shows two bright-eyed 
hermit thrushes 


porch, the roof of which is covered 
with slabs and palm leaves. The 
eabin has a frontage of 24’ and a 
depth of 17’. 

The interior is partitioned into a 
living-room, a bedroom and a kitchen, 
the partitions being of dressed pine 
flooring. The living-room contains a 
large stone fireplace, with a box seat 
at one side and book shelves at 
another. The kitchen is equipped with 
a sink with cupboard space beneath, 
and a cook stove. All inside walls 
except the partitions are plastered 
instead of being left rough. 

Computed on the basis that the 
logs were obtainable near the build- 
ing site (which is in California), this 
mountain camp is estimated to have 
cost about $400, including all labor. 


Studies of Bird Life 


Few Drops’—young catbirds shel- 
by a big pink rose 


ager, the brown thrasher and many 
others. “The Battle Royal” shows 
high in the clouds an American 
eagle harassed by king-hirds. “The 
Maranders,” one of the 
most beautiful paintings in 
the exhibition, shows the 
scolding flight of three 
jays through the yellow 
leaves of an oak tree. 

The domestic scenes are 
altogether delightful and 
refreshing. Again there 
are pictures with a won- 
derful thrill of suspense in 
them, such as “Innocence,” 
which shows a serpent 
coiled close to a nest of 
young wood thrushes. It 
is abont to strike, and one 
small thrush is watching 
it with silly, impersonal 
entrancement. A picture 
to return to and be moved 
by is “The Evil One,” a 
weasel, erect and malie- 
ions, on the back of the 
mother grouse he has just 
slain. In the nest still lie 
the remains of a broken 
eggshell, and the tiny 
chicks cluster about, curi- 
ous and bewildered, two 
or three seeking refuge 
close to their dead mother. 
It is a picture at once true 
and tragic. 


Bobbink & Atkins | 


Special Featur ring Planting 


ROSES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HARDY OLD FASHION FLOWERS 
OUR GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 
SHADE AND FRUIT TREES 
VINES AND CLIMBERS 
RHODODENDRONS 
EVERGREENS 
and 150 other specialties 
500 acres of Nursery; half a million feet under glass. 


Visit our Nurseries, only 8 miles from New York, or 
write for our complete Illustrated Catalogue. 


Rutherford, New Jersey | 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 
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Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 
any three ordinary horse- 


drawn mowers with three 
horses and three men. (We 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, the 


TRIPLEX MOWER will mow 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX! 


overcome with 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


Se skilfully is it possible to en- 
close radiators with harmonious 
treatments of wood panelings, com- 
bined with our decorative metal 
grilles, that their obtrusive objec- 
tionableness is entirely overcome. 
Send for our Catalog 66-A. Let us 
uake suggestions 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG Co. 


52 VANDERBILT ÅVENUE 
New YorK« 


LUXURY in Bath and Toilet 


ECONOMY in Kitchen and Laundry 


This ts what “zerowater” will bring to 
your home—that home you seek to fill 
with every comfort. Those comforts which 
come with water of rain-like softness and 
spring-like sparkle will be youre, when 


you have equipped your home with 


To Zero Hardness 


Skin.” 


your home. 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


'Yerxutit 


The Water Softening Filter 


Write today for the booklet, “Velvet Water, Velvet 
$! Resd what new delights ss weil as worth- 
while ssviogs swsir your adoption of zerowater tn 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


Showing the complete 

circulation of sir, insur- 

ing economy of hesting 
radistion. 


Hame oj 
W. P. Barba, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Permutit” 
equipped 
Lawrence U.Bayd, 
Architect, 


more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, it will 
mow more lawn in a day than 


guarantee this.) 


Does not smash the grass to 
earth and plaster it in the mud 
in springtime, nor crush out 
its life between hot rollers and 
hard, hot ground in summer, 
as does the motor mower. 


The Public is'warned not to purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, Dec. 19th, 1916 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 


17 CENTRAL AVENUE 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES 


VERY form of Wire or Iron Fence and 
Gate required for country homes and 
grounds may be obtained from us. 


Low Fences to pro- 
tect your hedges and 
keep out children 
and dogs; Unclimb- 
able Fences to pre- 
vent trespassing of 
any kind; Ornament- 
al Iron Entrance 
Gates that make the 
approaches to your 
home more attrac- 
tive; Special Fences 
for Tennis Courts, 
Poultry, Dogs, etc. 


anny ait 


TELE Ia 
bandit! 


The superior design 
and workmanship of 
Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts is an established 
fact—one that is de- 
monstrated by thou- 
sands of existing in- 
stallations. The ser- 
vice they are giving 
others is proof of the 
service they would 
give you. 


GARDEN ARCHES AND ARBORS 


CATALOGS We invite you to send for any of the fol- 


lowing interesting Catalogs. Lawn _and 
Garden Fences—Tennis Fences—Iron Railings and Gates—-Poul- 
try, Dog and Special Fences—Farm Fences—-Arbors, Arches 
and Trellises, 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11 Cortlandt St., (13th Floor), NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Cleveland Hartford Newark 


2158-G 


Boston 


| between the 
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When Syringas Turn to Lilacs 


(Continiied from page 16) 


ioned winters and all the rest. Cer- 
tainly its habit of starting into growth 
even before winter is half over, in the 
latitude of New York, would argue 
for its endurance. A few warm days 
will bring its leaves out in many 
places around New York City; and 
frequently these leaves will show 
blackened tips, when grown to full 
size, the result of this premature 
bursting of the protective winter 
sheath before the last cold weather. 

Where a plant has the tendency to 
start thus over-soon, a cold climate 
generally suits it better than a mod- 
erate one, for then there is no en- 
couragement to grow until the proper 
time arrives. 

This variety just mentioned (Sy- 
ringa oblata) blooms about May first, 
in the latitude of New York; some- 
times it is a few days later, and of 
course a prematurely early season 
will force it along a bit sooner. 

Following close upon this introduc- 
tion of the season, the common Sy- 
ringa vulgaris takes its turn along 
with the great mass of hybrids sprung 
from it. Whatever the latitude, these 
are about a week behind Syringa 
oblata. With or close to them, come 
the flowers of the species which I 
spoke of as being unpleasant to some 
because of its scent—the Syringa 
Chinensis, commonly called Chinese 
lilac although not a bit more Chinese 
than certain others. It is generally 
conceded now that it is probably an 
artificial hybrid, of great antiquity, 
Persian lilac and the 
common species, Syringa vulgaris. It 
is one of the showiest of all, with 
very large, loose clusters of flowers. 
This loose character of growth, in- 
deed, is carried almost too far, to my 
taste; the thyrsus or flower cluster 
takes on an untidy, sprawly look 
sometimes, that gives the impression 
of its being decidedly passé even when 
first opened. 

The Persian lilac (Syringa Per- 
sica) blooms about the same time as 
this Chinese species; but as it is a 
small shrub in comparison, averaging 
only about 5’ in height, while the 
Chinese grows usually to 10’ or 12’, 
it is sometimes desirable to use be- 
fore the tall growing species. 


For June FLOWERS 


These species will usually carry the 
bloom through May—if not quite to 
the end of the month, certainly up to 
the appearance of the flowers of Sy- 
ringa pubescens on the scene. This is 
also a small growing species, attain- 
ing 6’ to 7’ ordinarily. Its flowers 
are particularly rich in the character- 
istic fragrance, and their color is a 
delicate and very lovely lilac or 
mauve. They are in rather small 
panicles or clusters, but make up by 
the number of these for their diminu- 
tiveness. The foliage is particularly 
beautiful, being of a rich dark color, 
and the habit of the bush is pleasing. 
Altogether, Syringa pubescens is per- 
haps the most charming species of 
them all, after we pass the common 
but delightful old standby, Syringa 
vulgaris, already mentioned. 

Next in point of time is the species 
which harbors the one really tender 
variety—Syringa villosa. This is not 
tender itself; but Syringa villosa 
Emodi is, although it comes from up 
in the Himalaya mountains and there- 
fore, by every token, ought not to be. 
The flowers of this—not the variety, 
but the species—are rather pallid as 
to degree of color, but decidedly 
warm as to quality, for they are 
tinged or suffused with a rosy glow, 


even though they are whitish or pale 
lilac. Here again is particularly good 
foliage; and often three clusters of 
blossoms at the ends of the branches, 
instead of two, as most lilacs show. 
The first week of June will be gone, 
usually, when the flower buds open. 

Along about this same time the 
Hungarian lilac blooms. This looks 
something like a white fringe tree 
when not in blossom, because of the 
similarity of foliage. Its flowers are 
purple, it grows to be a big shrub 
fully 12’ in height, and if it were not 
for its late bloom, there would be no 
advantage in planting it—for it is 
not particularly showy or beautiful. 
Since it does fill in, however, it is 
well to include it, where there is 
space. Syringa Josekea is the name 
by which it is known in the trade. 

The Pekin lilac (Syringa Pekin- 
ensis) is later still, producing its 
creamy flowers around the middle of 
the month, after it attains a consid- 
erable maturity. Frequently it disap- 
points in the years immediately fol- 
lowing its planting, by not blooming; 
but ultimately it makes up for this. 
Its great thyrsus makes it one of the 
showiest of all, once it starts to 
flower. It is a lusty shrub, too, grow- 
ing 15’ or more high and branching 
freely and satisfactorily. 

Last of all to bloom is the tree- 
like Japanese lilac (Syringa Japo- 
nica), sometimes attaining 30’ in 
height and often taking on the true 
form of a tree—that is, growing with 
a single trunk. A group of these be- 
comes in time almost a little grove. 
They are very beautiful, for the 
flowers are light in character and the 
clusters huge—sometimes 1’ long! 
This therefore is a fitting valedic- 
torian, blossoming appropriately at 
the end of June. 


A PLANTING OF SEVENTY-FIVE 


Here, then, are eight species to be 
used, if the very longest possible 
bloom is desired. Where one has 
room for no more than eight shrubs, 
I should not advise aspiring to the 
longest period of ‘bloom; choose 
rather one kind, and have a worth- 
while showing of that during two 
weeks. Indeed, I have never under- 
taken to cover this entire blooming ` 
period when I would have to do it 
with less than about seventy-five 
plants; for I consider that the gain 
of a week or two or three in time is 
not compensation for the jumbled ef- 
fect bound to result where too many 
varieties are used in any one single 
grouping. 

In allotting the varieties in a total 
planting of seventy-five one should 
not, of course, divide the number 
evenly between the possibilities. This 
would mean nine specimens of each 
kind, which would be a collection 
wherein the evenness of the num- 
bers planted would be deadly in its 
effect. Plan rather to have a big 
showing at the height of the season, 
with a few early and a few late to 
taper off at either end. 

Of the earliest, use Syringa oblata, 
which grows about 12’ high and 
therefore is suitable for a back shrub. 
If a cluster of three are grouped to- 
gether, with a fourth specimen in the 
midst of the next variety and sepa- 
rated from its kinsfolk by three or 
four of these others, plenty of this 
earliest blooming sort will be in evi- 
dence in the whole. ; 

Then have a dozen or more Syrin- 
ga vulgaris alba—the white oldtime 
common lilac—which blooms usually 
a week earlier than the type, which 

(Continued on page 72) 
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These Beautiful Terraced Gardens 


owe much of their beauty to the pure, marble- 
like whiteness of the concrete work which was 
finished with Medusa White Cement. 


These Gardens are unique in that they are terraced up 
instead of down, a great hole having been cut in the hill 
back of the house to allow for the elaborate and beautiful 
system of concrete terraces, walls and steps. 


And this pure white finish is permanent because 


MEDUSA \|WHITE-CEMENT 


does not stain or discolor, but stays white permanently. 


It is especially adapted Medusa Waterproofing (paste 
for exterior stucco, steps, °F powder) makes a stucco or 


The test of 
Yale Quality 


The name Yale is never 
placed upon any Yale Product 
se until that product mea- 

sures up to the Yale 
test. 


And that means not 
only every provable 
valuable test of mate- 
rial, quality and highest 
grade arlisanship. lt 
means that each Yale 
Product is built to meet 
the Yale Standard—the 
standard of superior 
service. To serve its 
purpose indefinitely; to 
be not only good, but to 
be the best that experi- 
ence, skill and knowl- 
edge can produce. 


Forty-nine years of 
knowing how, forty- 
nine years of leadership 
have endowed Yale 
with ripe experience 
and supreme skill. 


You get the test of 
Yale Quality in every 
Yale Produet—in night 
latches, padlocks, door 


balustrades, columns, per- 
golas, etc.; and for every 
interior use where a perma- 
nent; white finish is needed. 
Some of the most attractive 
white houses in the world 
are finished with Medusa. 


White cement can be 
made permanently water- 
proof with Medusa Water- 
proofing, which is not a 
paint or surface mixture 
but the original, 


concrete mortar absolutely 
waterproof and damp-proof 
without affecting the setting, 
strength of color of the Port- 
land cement. 

It absolutely prevents efflor- 
escence, the cause of discolora- 
tion in cement. 

Whether you contemplate 
building immediately or not, 
find out about Medusa Prod- 
ucts now. 

Write for free illustrated 
booklets, “The Medusa White 
House,” and “Medusa Water- 
proofing,” a book that describes 

the integral method 


closers, builders’ hard- 
ware and chain blocks. 
For sale by hardware 
dealers. 


Look for the name “Yale” 
on the product. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th St, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
77 E. Lake Street, 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


of waterproofing. 
These books tell you 
how to permanently 
beautify your home, 
gardens, etc. 

; THE SANDUSKY CEMENT 


COMPANY 
Dept D., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


iutegral water- 
proofing — a ma- 
terial that be- 
comes an insepar- 
able part of the 
Portland cement. 


f Elmer Grey ond Myron Hunt— 
Architects—Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 


These illustrations show the 
Terraced Gordens of G. W. 
Wattles, Hollywood, California. ý 


Manufactured from 
Keystone Copper Steet nysrghe 


: = 3 
p eS ” Highest quality plates obtainable. Grades up te ¢ ee 
Co 40 pounds coating. Look for the Keystone atamp. leper ste 
We also manofacture APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets— fireproof, darable, 
1| unexcelled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all exposed sheet metsi work. |! 
The added Koystonestencil insures you greatest sarvice and rust-resistaace. Send far booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You should be familiar with 


CRANE 
VALVES ano FITTINGS 


The standard for 61 years 


Architect, Peter Olsen, of Duloth, Minn. ren thia bandsome J. A. Todd residence. Roof 


i» of Imperial German Tiles, (See detail more clearly shown in border of advertisement.) 


A Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


offers the only perfect shelter. It atso adda to the architectural beauty 
af a building and increases its selling value. It is absolutely leak- 
proaf—takea up no moisture on the under side to cause decay— 
requires, no paint, stain or repairs, and lasta farever—is the only 
roof which is absolutely fire-proof. 
Our itlustrated baoktet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed in 
calors, contains views of many beautiful hames with 
roafs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upan request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. Manulacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RANGES 


Grow your own Vegetables 


Continued rise in food-costs makes a garden of your 
own more desirable than ever. 

You can make it pay big crop-dividends by using 
Planet Jr Garden Implements. 


They do the work of 
three to six men, or enable you to cultivate four times 
the acreage possible with ordinary implements, because 
they are especially designed to save time and labor 
and are scientifically constructed of the finest materials 
to give lifetime service. Used for over 45 years and 
by over two million farmers and gardeners with great- 
est success. Fully guaranteed. 


Planet Jr Garden Implements 


No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double and Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
will work two acres of ground a day. lt is a great tool 
for the family garden, onion grower, or large-scale 
gardener. ls a perfect seeder and combined double 
and single wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel frame. 


No. 17 Planet Jr is the highest type of single-wheel 
hoe made. lts light, durable, ingenious construction 
enables a man, woman, or boy to do the cultivation in 
a garden in the easiest, quickest and best way. 

Use these tools and cut down living costs. We make 
32 styles of seed drills and wheel-hoes—various prices. 


New 72-page Catalog, Free! 


Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual farm and garden work, and de- 
scribes over 70 different tools, including Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse- 
Hoes, Harrows, Orchard, Beet, and Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultivators. 
Write postal for it today! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. 


DEANE’S PATENT FRENCH 


cost more than ordinary kitchen : 
ranges because they are worth 
more. They cost less to main- 
tain because they are constructed 
to insure uniform heating with 
minimum coal consumption. The 
saving in coal, alone, will pay for 
them. In addition they give 
highly satisfactory services under 
all reasonable conditions. They 
are made in various sizes to con- 
form to all requirements. 


Box 1110 K, Philadelphia 


Im 


When Syringas 


House & Garden 


Turn to Lilacs 


(Continued from page 70) 


is plain Syringa vulgaris. Group these 
all together, but with three or four 


at one end separated enough from: 


the rest to show masses of green be- 
tween them. This will be an abun- 
dance of the early flowering white, 
unless you prefer white lilacs to the 
others. In that event, let there be 
two dozen or more of these, and less 
of Syringa vulgaris, the ordinary lilac 
colored form. 

For myself, no lilac is so definitely 
a lilac to my eyes as well as to my 
nose as this last mentioned, and if I 
could have only one kind I should 
choose it. Therefore, unless some- 
one says me nay, of the sixty or there- 
abouts remaining for the mass of 
seventy-five, twenty-five at least shall 
be Syringa vulgaris; and the next fif- 
teen shall be the low growing Persian 
species, Syringa Persica. This leaves 
twenty to divide between Syringa 
pubescens, S. villosa, S. Pekinensis 
and S. Japonica; and I should have 
ten of the first, about four of the 
next and six of the third. Put Sy- 
ringa Japonica off by itself. 

So after all there will be only six 
species and seven kinds in the group 
of seventy-five; Syringa vulgaris and 
Syringa vulgaris alba being of course 
two kinds of a single species. White 
forms of a flower never, in them- 
selves, constitute a separate species. 

If it were not for extending the 
season of bloom, I should be quite 
content to confine a planting to Sy- 
ringa vulgaris, S. vulgaris alba, S. 
Persica and S. pubescens. These are 
the choicest, and any one of them is 
excellent without the others, either 
as a single specimen where space is at 
a premium, or in hedgerows or 
masses of from fifty to five hundred. 


Fatt PLANTING BEST 


My preference is for fall planting 
with all lilacs, just as it is with 
everything else that can be handled at 
that season. Fall is especially suited 
to early blooming things, however, 
for these always suffer and lose a 
year if shifted in the spring when 
they are ready and anxious to bloom. 
But the fact of not being able to plant 
last fall would not prevent my plant- 
ing this spring, if the lilacs were for 
some reason or another available 
only at such time. 

All lilacs flower on the wood of 
the previous season’s growth, the 
winter buds containing, as a matter 
of fact, the embryo flowers of spring 
—even as the winter buds of the 
flowering dogwood shield its great 
white bracts. Remembering this, one 
will never be tempted to use the 
pruning knife on a lilac bush in the 
winter—nor indeed later than imme- 
diately after the flowering season is 
passed. For pruning postponed means 
almost surely loss of flowers, inas- 
much as it is likely to be postponed 
beyond the time of flower-bud forma- 
tion; and when it is finally done, buds 
are sacrificed quite as surely as they 
would have been if the work were 
done in the midst of winter. 

Actually, there is seldom reason for 
pruning a lilac if its flowers are 


picked freely or if the dead flower 
stalks are cut away as soon as they 
grow unsightly. Of course, over- 
crowding of branches should not be 
allowed, nor should the army of 
“suckers” that invariably spring np in 
and about the roots of lilac bushes 
every summer. Remove these as 
they start, for they are not good for 
the plant and the longer they grow 


-the more they take away from its 


vigor. Remove also all weak and 
stringy looking wood, annually. This 
may be done while the bushes are 
bare of leaf, in the winter; becanse 
at this season it is easier to tell just 
where to cut. The sacrifice of a few 
scraggy blossoms at the tips of weak 
branches, moreover, is not an over- 
whelming catastrophe. 


Restor1nc Goon Form 


Everyone is familiar with the tall 
and naked appearance of many old 
and neglected lilac bushes—great bare 
stems rising perhaps 15’ into the air, 
with a little tuft of leaves and blos- 
soms at the top. With such speci- 
mens heroic treatment is necessary. 
Cut them back to within 3’ of the 
ground, cutting out at the ground 
the inner branches that crowd and 
rub against the others. Cut out the 
suckers also and keep them cut all 
summer, thus forcing the strength of 
the plant into growth where growth 
ought to take place—that is, along the 
branches you have permitted to re- 
main. Thus the proper form will be 
restored and the bush again become 
sightly; and usually the spring fol- 


‘lowing such treatment there will be 


an abundance of bloom. I always 
encourage blossoms, however, by ap- 
plications of bone meal dug in around 
the shrub; and if the soil is sour, it 
is well to give lime, for lilacs seem 
to dislike sour soil, and express their 
dislike by refusing to bloom. 


SPRAY FOR SCALE 


Scale insects sometimes trouble 
lilacs, and there is a borer that makes 
life a burden once in a while. As 
this latter insect is unable to kill off 
plants if they are on their own roots, 
for the very simple reason that such 
plants continually send up new 
sprouts to take the place of those 
dying, the one best remedy for his 
depredations is in not planting 
grafted specimens. Grafting is usu- 
ally practiced only with the fancy 
varieties, so there is little likelihood 
of getting grafted plants if one is 
purchasing only the common species 
or varieties. If, however, varieties 
are chosen ftom among the grafted 
stock, be sure to set them deep into 
the ground and keep the shoots which 
rise from the stock cut away as fast 
as they appear. Eventually the top 
will take root if you do this, and thus 
the plant will become an “own root” 
specimen in spite of itself. 

Scale must be sprayed for, exactly 
as it is on apple or other trees. Con- 
sult a good spraying table, if scale 
appears; but unless it prevails on 
other material in a section, it will 
hardly infest the lilacs. 


We also manufacture a complete line a 
of kitchen accessories. Send for No. 209—Patent French Renge, in com- 
catalogue. binstion with Gss Rangs and Broiler, 


261-265 West 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE COMPANY, 
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Kelsey Health Meated residence of Architect W. A. De- 
lano, Whealiey ilills, L. 1. Member of tho firm of 
Delano and Aldrich, New York. 


Talk It Over 
With Your Architect 


HY give your architect full sway on his designs and 
specificatlons for every part of your house, and then 
decline his guidance on the heating? 

He is in a position to know heating systems of all kinds. 
He is fully informed on their advantages and disadvantages 
for various purposes. 

When architects in ever increasing numbers put the 
Kelsey Health Heat in their own homes, they are in a posi- 
tion to do you a sincere service in advising lt for yours. 

If it should happen that your architect unfortunately does 
not know fuli facts about the Kelsey, we will gladly do our 
part in sending him particulars. The sending to us of his 
name would help to promptly put us in touch with him. 

The Kelsey Health Heat Booklet you are welcome to. 


[he KELSEY mitt. 
WA! 


Boaton 
RM AIR GENERATOR | 405-K Pest Olca Sq. Bid 
237 Jamee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 
103-K Park Avence 


Detroit 
Space 95-K Builders’ Each, 
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Number 2. Garden 
Sprinkling Line. Tho 
tum of & valve waters 
your garden. $13.75 buys 
equipment to water gar- 
den 50 feet equare. 


Skinner 
System 
of Irrigation 


Nomber 3. Bordor 
Sprinkler. Watera on one 
side only. Length, 15 ft. 


Nozzles 15” spart. Price ' Number I. Peacock 


€ Sprinkler. Watere 15 by 
Ideal for Fat 


Sprinklers For 
Everything That Grows 


ACH one la particularly sdapted to 

the satisfactory solution of some 

wateriog problemn of the lawn or 
garden owoer. 

Number 1 la the “Peacock Sprickler.”’ 
Its epraye spreading out in all direc- 
ons, uniformly water a large area with 
a genUe rain-like spray that makes grass 
grow, No moving parts to weer out. 
Sectional, eo that several alngle sprink- 
lers can be used together, On golf greene 
and lawna, lts performance is truly re- 
markable. 

Number 2 showa our garden eprinkling 
lino. Not only grotects your garden crop 
from drought. but radically Inereases It. 
Does not puddle or pack eoill; ur injure 
dno foliage. $14 added to the cost of 
$13.75 makes it entomalic. It turns 


itsel! off when garden is thoroughly 
watered. 

© Numher 3 ts tho Border Sprinkler. It 
was born In Los Angeles, the city of 
flowers—now used everywhere, Waters 
only on one alde, Placed on a walk, it 
will water the grass or flowers without 
wetting the walk. lt will water 16 feet, 
adjustable to either side. 


Pick out the one that meets your 
needs [ 


Or just to get acquatoted, let us send 
you a Veacock Juaior tor $5.75. Waters 
spaco 10 by 60 ft. 

At any rate, write for our catalog; 
telling ue about your most difficult 
wateriog prohlem eo that we can help 
you solve it. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


231 Water St. 
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ARE YOU 


SATISFIED? 

Do you continue , OS ae 

to use garbage and 1 OS 
rubbish cans be- Y 
cause you are |E ; 

satisfied? Or do g ` a3 
you tolerate them alae 
because you think i 
they are necessary Rad i a K 

evils? yY a | 
The KERNERATOR 


Has at last emancipated the home from these evils. 


The door shown is located in the kitchen, Into it is put every- 
thing that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, 
paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact all those 
things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard. 


The material deposited fails down the regular house chimney 
flue to the incinerator built into the base of the chimney in the 
basement. From time to time a match is touched to it and it 
burns itself up. The materiai deposited is the only fucl required. 


Not one penny for operating cost and yet you have abolished 
garbage and refuse cans forever. 


SANITAR Y—ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT—-ODORLESS 


A postal to us today will bring an interesting catalog to you tomorrow. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


594 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices in all the Larger Cities 


I r 


OnYourlceBills \ << 


That’s onty one worth-while reason why there 
should be a “Monroe” Refrigerator In your 
home. The most sanitery and most easily 
eared for refrigerator made. Iia beautiful 
show-while food compartments moulded in one 
piece of genuine porcelain ware, over en inch 
thick, assure this. Every corner rounded. No 
joiuls, cracks or crevices to fill up with dirt or 
germs. Your food fa aiwaya kept clean and 
wholesome. A 


MONROE 


PORGI REFRIGERATOR 


wili earn its price several times over. Reduces ice- 
bitia 1/3 because of the perfect Insulation and the 
thick air-tight walis and donrs lock out the heat. 
Saves food waste because of absolute cleanliness; 
saves on repair bilis because of the solfd construction 
throughout, saves in time and labor because the food 
compartments are clean and stay ciean. 


No other refrigerator Is bulit ilke the fsmoua 
“MONROE.” That is why It is used In tho homes 


PORCELAIN 


ding boa- 
You should 


Not Sold in Stores—Shisged Direct 
trom Factory —Fralght Pregald — 
Easy Monthly Payments tt Desired. 


Write today for the free ‘Monroe Nook on Home 


Refrigeration. ce on selecting a refri 
you should have. A guide to real household BETS d 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
45 BENSON STREET, LOCKLAND, OHIO 


Endorsed by 


Housekeeping Inetitute igi 
end ExecutiveCommittee, etc. FY 
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TS facilitate ordering by mail, direct from this advertisement, we | 
illustrate above a limited selection of distinctive and unique Oriental 
| objects of utility, that will lend a touch of quaintness to any room of 


your Summer home, to the verandah, and to the lawn. 


No. 19N—Chinese Rattan Chair; price...$8.50 Kee Chong Grass Rugs, size 9 x 12..... $15.00 
No, 7N—Chinese Rattan Table; price.... 6.75 No. 1112N—Chaise Lounge, Chinese Ret- 


| No. paon Nois Tea Set, 15 pieces; a 
f 


2 


— 
The Ont iental Store 


i tan; price -. ec ceescccceececececrececs 16.50 
DIICO seeesevssorususeeeeeseeseseeessee = 
No. 1315N—Bamboo Circular Tray, hold- Mredapendue E Se 1.50 
dng GeabeetsttleG sd, nc occ T tials clei 1,00 idee à 
No. 36iN—Circuler Porch Mats, 14” in No. 10956N—Japenese Reed Screen 
diameter; price, per dozen.........0e. 1.20 BESS. oORAnAE eS ChdGeE nogoocasneRe caer 9.75 
Kee Chong Grass Rugs, size 8 x 9........ 7.00 No. 9650N—Bamboo Hanging Lantern; 
| Kee Chong Grass Rugs, alzo 8 x 10....... 10.50 price sossssesseveeeneesecsresecreeres 3.50 


i W. e Mailed postpaid on request. Containa numerous suggestions 
| rite for Catalog. for the artistic decoration of Summer homea. itusteetes end 

describes all the new Vantine importations, including Oriental articles of art and utility for 
presentation purposes or personal use. Address Dept. 41. 


-A-A- VANTINE-8&-CO- Ine 
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Fifth Ave. 


ij 

a ROOKWOOD FAIENCE 
)| Z FOUNTAIN’ FIGURE for 
T SUNROOM?or GARDEN 
7 

| THE 

l ROOKWOOD 

Il POTTERY CO. 

d CINCINNATI 


| | OIL, 
| 3 


House & Garden 


Pillows covered with 


| HE first use for hand-woven 
| coverlets is the logical use for 
which they were so patiently made: 
covers for beds. Although many 
modern housewives find them scarce- 
ly dainty enough for their own beds, 
| they are especially adapted to boys’ 
rooms, since they prove strong, do 
| 


not muss or crush, and wash per- 
fectly. For summer houses, where 
the aim is to get away from the fuss 
and furbelows of winter furnishings, 
such a coverlet looks well, and can 
be used as an extra covering on a 
cool night, there- 
by taking the place 
of both blanket 
and spread. 
Most of the 
coverlets that we 
find in New York 
are dark blue and 
white, although 1 
have seen very at- 
tractive ones of 
red, brown, tan, 
yellow and green. 
The designs are 
varied and beauti- 
ful, and are known 
by such names as 
“Rose in the Wil- 
derness,’ ‘‘Pine 
Top,” “Windows 
and Doors,” “Log 
Cabin,” “Maiden’s 
Fancy,”  “Lover’s 


One of 


the finest 
amples of coverlets was 
in blue and white. 


pieces of hand-woven 


coverlets are harmoniously decorative on a 
Colonial or Empire sofa 


. 


Using Hand-Woven Coverlets 


MABEL F. BAINBRIDGE 


Knoll,” “Lee’s Surrender,” and a hun- 
dred or two more. 

The sheep were raised; wool spun 
into yarn and dyed; the flax or cot- 
ton grown and spun generally by the 
same person or at least family who 
wove the coyerlet. Weaving on 
primitive old looms was both intri- 
cate and laborious, but the worker 
felt amply repaid for her patience. 

After their use for coverings for 
beds comes their value as portières. 
The spread was always woven in two 
breadths, sewed together in the cen- 
ter, so that it could 
be divided without 
injury. Half a 
coverlet makes a 
perfect width far 
an ordinary single 
door. They hang 
especially well, 
are heavy enough 
to keep out 
draughts, and 
can be taken down 
and washed, 
which is a valu- 
able asset. If 
housekeepers 
could see the dirt 
which comes out 
of mine at their 
annual tubbing, 
the seldom 
cleaned velours 
would be discard- 


ex- 


1860 


In this corner of a dining-room coverlets are put to two uses: half 
a strip has been hung as a portiere, and a smailer piece mounted on 
| crash for a valance 
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HODGSON 608s 


HE thoughts of a new cottage, garage or playhouse for the children give you 
J a pleasant thrill. But the thought of plans, builders’ bills, infinite little 
worries and expenses soon put a damper on your enthusiasm. 


Now, if you want to know the exact cost of your building; if you want to be 
sure of no “extras” and no worries; if you want to see a photograph as it will 
look—all before you are obligated in the least—do this: Gel a Hodgson Catalog. 


In it you will find photographs, plans and prices of portable cottages, garages, playhouses, 
bungalows, screen houses, tent houses, chicken houses and lots of other kinds of houses. Pick out 
the one that suits in price and proportion. Then order. By paying 25% of the price of your 
house we will prepare and hold it until wanted. This saves you money and insures you prompt 


delivery. 
Send for a copy of our cotalog 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 226, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


AI j 
Cottage Utility House 


For Schools, Camps and 
Country Homcs 


Another Example 
of 


House & Garden’s Supremacy 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It ie mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Laurence Timmons | E 
Real Estate and Insurance CLEVER combination of Crickel and 


The Glen Springs 
Health Resort and Hotel 


z On Saneca Lake Open All Year Ither, 

Watkin IN ee Ceffingwaly Proa. 37 Railroad Abenue cnt oo ake per pies aklli to 

On vale eee oe M el Oreenwich Conn be Interesting. It’s the New Outdoor Game 
Betha, so benefictal to Heart Disorders, are Š . 4 e Sensation. Fun and exercise for all. 


S It's ay fa OL en en a Gik 

‘oun, t ta the Governor himself—jus 

Telephone eae the tuine. (ors the) Country Nome. Private School 

= or Camp. Any number can play in any aize lot. 

$3.50 for Complete Outfit—ineluding Bat, Ball, 

M Condé N &C >I tnd play (#400 Weel of Milwaukee ana ‘Routh ‘er 

os nd play i ee and South ol 

Messrs, Conde ast Om pany, Ine., Houtsiie) AL zaur Sporting cea Man or at 
A H ‘oy Stores or from us prepa’ 

Publishers of House & Garden, NATIONAL TOY COMPANY 


: 283 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York City. 


Mira. Tays and Specialties. We make RAGTIME RASTUS 
Gentlemen :— drad jee sod steps fa m aie y 


given with a Natural Celelum Chloride Brine. 
Ideal conditiona for taking “The Cure” the 

year ‘round. 

Send for litarsture detailing treatments, ratos, ete. 


RASTUS dances ors ban- 


It gives me great pleasure to inform you We a 
that I secured from a single advertisement int machines, Price, B231 
in your Magazine, a client from whom I hogera, $160. From dealora 
realized a commission of over Two Thou- 


sand ($2000) Dollars. 


Thanking you for your services in this 
matter, believe me, 


A prices. 
3 Lawe Mower Ce. f | 
Dixoe, Ill, 


Beautify Furniture 


PROTECT FLOORS snd 
Floor Coverings from Injury 
by sing 


Glasa Onward Sliding 


Furniture Shoe 
In placa of Castors, 
If your dealer wili not aup- | | 
s 


ply you write u: | 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont, 


Very truly yours, 
LAURENCE TIMMONS. 


Transite Asbestos Shingles 
Fire - Proof and Everlasting 


RESERK LARTER ELLCReS 
An ounce of proof is worth a ton of argument. "a MOTT 
Write for our Real Eslate Advertising rate card now. , > 

‚BATHROOM BOOKA 
JUNE ISSUE CLOSES MAY 5TH | Œ 139 Pages. Shows 23 Model Bathrooms. E 


agase 


4 Sent for 4c ‘Bw 
g Tue J.L. Morr Inox Works, New York py 


GERRI RSCTSBSEceaLe 
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Built by the Bossert logical, 
economical method, all the 
bother and fuss of building is 
done for you, and you buy the 
finished product as you do in 
every other line of manufac- 
ture. 

House contains 15 x 15 liv- 
ing room, two bedrooms, kit- 
chen and bath. It can be 


Get Away From the City This Summer 


OMEWHERE away from the dust and 
noise of the city, is the place you want to 
live this Summer. 

shore of a mountain lake, at the seashore, or near a 
rushing brook under the trees. 
thatched cottage to put up on that spot. Picturesque, 
comfortable, sturdy, it is a good example of the 


Bossert Houses 


Perhaps it is on the 


And here is the little 


unassembled and put up again 
any number of times with- 
out deterioration, and yet is 
stronger than any other type 
of frame building. Vital econ- 
omies effected by the Bossert 
Method of buying materials 
and manufacturing enable us 
to deliver this house for 


Fourteen hundred dollars F. O. B. Brooklyn 


Send 12 cents today for complete catalog 
showing Bossert details of construction. 


We also manufacture the smaller “portable” or “knock down” houses. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC. 


1306 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUIASOGTELSTOGUTOGSLLSOUE GUS MUOTOON OO ONIONI TYTO GUUS GEASS IU DENTATURA TIATIA 


EUMUNDI UMD UUM A UUUTUUUMIO A LNICUUUEN DATUM re 
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Garden Ornaments 
In Cast Stone and Metal 


RTISTIC in design, per- 

manent in construction— 

Mott ornaments in cast 
stone are appropriate for gar- 
den or interior decoration. 

They can be obtained in 
white marble, granite or antique 
finish. 

Mott metal ornaments are 
prepared in special designs to 
meet every architectural de- 
mand. 

We issue separate catalogs of Dis- 
vlay Fountains, Drinking Fountains, 
Bird Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, 
Grilles and Gateways, Settees and 
Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, Tree 


Guards, Sanitary Fittings for stables 
and cow barns. 


Address Ornamental Department 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


House & Garden 


Using Hand-Woven Coverlets 
(Continued from page 74) 


ed as much too dirty to be sanitary. 
Heavy coverlets make very pretty 
rugs. Either use your spread double 


| or line it with ticking, or, if possible, 


something heavier and softer, other- 
wise it will not stay in place, nor 
will it stand hard wear. Personally 
I have always felt them too good to 
be walked on, although as a rug that 
does not get severe use, a heavy 
coverlet will give years of service. 

The long old-fashioned sofa that 
originally boasted a haircloth cover- 
ing is lovely upholstered with a cov- 
erlet, and if the left-over pieces are 
used on the reverse side as pillow 
covers, the effect is really charming. 

So much for the specimens in good 
condition, but alas, we find many 
very much worn. Choose the strong, 
less used part, and cover the rest of 
an old-fashioned straight - backed 
chair; a small bit will cover a foot- 
stool to match. For ‘the porch or 
den where a heavy table cover is de- 
sired, cut a square and make tassels 
for the corners from the ravellings. 
The poorest scraps, well darned, will 
cover sofa pillows. 

As the principle motive in the guest 
chamher nothing could be more at- 


The Possibilities of a 


tractive, especially if the furniture is 
Colonial. Use a coverlet on your 
four-poster; cross-stitch a runner 
for the bureau using the motives in 
the bedspread as a design, and the 
same color. Cover the seats of the 
chamber chairs with bits from a 
much worn spread. If the room is 
very large and can stand it, put a, 
heavy coverlet on the floor, choosing 
blue and white, or better, grey wall 
paper if you are using the blue and 
white spread, and your room will 
have an air of distinction that no 
quality of machine-made furnishings 
could possibly give. 

Some of the coverlets have very 
attractive borders which seldom show 
as much wear as the centers. Cut 
these borders off, and apply them to 
heavy crash to be used as over cur- 
tains. I use such a valance across 
the top of my dining-room windows, 
as I have English tvy climbing up 
the sides. The valance is a piece of 
crash nailed to a 2” board, which in 
turn is nailed to the top of the win- 
dow trim. There is no fullness, and 
the strip of old blue and white 
spread, which makes the border, is 
very decorative. 


Small Formal Garden 


(Continued from page 49) 


Then there should be plants put in 
especially for autumn blooming. The 
hardy lavender and white chrysan- 
themums, dahlias and Michaelmas 
daisies all are excellent fall bloom- 
ers and are consistent with the plan 
of this garden. 


As To THE BOUNDARY 


A low growing hedge of the Ar- 
moor River privet, cut with inverted 
curves, makes a beautiful outline for 
the garden, and does not hide it as 
would a straight high hedge. If there 
is room to plant flowering shrubs 
in the corners they give a sense of 
protection and an air of secrecy 
which is inviting to the birds. There 
are shrubs that bloom at all seasons 
in many varied colors and they may 
be selected to harmonize with the 
flower borders. Among those that 


| should be chosen for this garden are 


Spirea Van Houttei; the flowering 


peach in tones of deep rose, pink and 
white; Japanese cherries; the mid- 
summer blooming buddleia, Spiræa 
Watterer, the autumnal Rose of 
Sharon and crepe myrtle, and the 
abelia. The dwarf evergreens, 
trimmed in fanciful shapes, add for- 
mality to the small garden, and give 
a bit of life to it through the winter. 

If there is ground outside the gar- 
den, a row of dwarf peach and cher- 
ry trees behind the hedge creates a 
lovely background. In any case, 
there should be dogwood, a red-bud 
tree, or an evergreen to break the 
sharp outline of your garden’s edge. 

The plan described here is prac- 
tical for a suburban place where the 
land is limited, for this garden can 
be planted in a plot 70’x 100’ or in 
even less space. The possibilities of 
the small formal garden are unlim- 
ited hecause it is adaptable to city, 
suburb or real country. 


How Your Garden Grows This Year 
(Continued from page 54) 


So far, however, we have con- 
sidered only surface cultivation. Let 
us suppose that we resume our little 
ramble in the garden early next 
morning. There in all likelihood we 
will find Pat knee-deep in the cab- 
bages, and though there are no weeds 
to be seen, and his brogans are soaked 
through with the dew, he is hoeing 
away so joyfully that he has failed to 
notice there is no faintest wisp of 


| smoke from his black clay pipe. 


“What ho!” you say. “How now, 
fellow, I thought you used your steel 
only against your enemies, the 
weeds ?” 

“What hoe?” says Pat, looking up. 
“Why, the biggest one there was in 
the shed, to be sure. ‘Tis stirrin’ 
the soil I am this mornin’, not chop- 
pin’ weeds. Come back b’ Sunday, 
and y’ll see how they’ve thanked me 
for it. ‘Tis a good stirrin’ of the 
dirt like this afther a bit o’ rain will 
put stuut hearts into them.” 

And so it will be again, “Why?” 
Perhaps Pat could not tell you, but 
“there’s a reason.” 

You may remember, if you studied 


Alice in Wonderland in your course 
in Logical Folly at college, that at 
the tea party of the Mad Hatter and 
the. March Hare, after finishing one 
course everybody moved along to a 
new place. <A good stirring of the 
soil serves in a way to move the 
places along. It breaks up, pulver- 
izes and redistributes the soil par- 
ticles so that new food supplies are 
released to hecome dissolved in the 
soil moisture either immediately or 
more quickly than they would have 
been if left undisturbed. The loosen- 
ing or stirring of the soil also gets 
the air through it, and in early spring 
while it is still cold, aids materially 
to warm it up—and air and warmth 
are both important in quickening the 
chemical changes in the soil, which 
must accompany or slightly precede 
vigorous growth. 


WHEN To CULTIVATE 


Summing up, then, it is evident 
that we cultivate for three good rea- 
sons: To destroy weeds; to conserve 
soil moisture; to stimulate plant 

(Continued on page 78) 


COMFORTABLE 
AND QUIET 


within, although the Storm 
rages without. 


CON-SER-TEX is a specially 
treated high grade cotton fabric 
particularly well adapted for 
roofing and porch covering. It 
will not rot, stretch, crack nor 
blister. No more noise and rattle 
when the elements let loose. No 
more leaky spots nor repair bills 
after the storm has passed. 
CON-SER-TEX preserves the 
eoziness and safety of the home 
during the storm. 

Every carpenter, builder and owner 
should send for our new illustrated 
te “Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


It_ proves the many advantages of 
“CON-SER-TEX” Canvas Roohng. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor: 

B. Carpenter & Co.. 
"430-40 Wels St 

Californie Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Los Angeles 


Co. 
The Pecific Building Materiel Co., 
San Franclaco 


Stable Horse Manis 
WELL ROTTED 


Dried and Pulverized or Shredded 
In Bags or Bulk in Box Cars 


Odorless, nutritious, conveniently 
prr ked. For use of Florists, Landscape 

ardeners, growers and general farming 
purposes. 


For grass and lawn, vegetable and flower 
gardens, also potted plants. 


Long Island Trade a Specialty 
M. McGIRR’S SONS CO. 


264 W. 34th St. N. Y. City 


abonim reamme 


INGEE ROSES 


sre always grown ona their own roots. 
66 yeara’ experience. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed, Our instruc- 
tive book, Jingee “Galde to Hoe 
Calture,” describes over 1000 varieties 
of roses and other flowers and how to 
grow them. It'a free. Send loday. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 574, West Grove, Pa. 
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‘‘Seeds with a Lineage” 
Send for catalog “Garden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boston, Maas. 


CARTERS FEFE? 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Illustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pitteburgh, Pa. 


mart 


mA, ANPLAS 


weeding. 


| Owners of estates and homes, 
country clubs, municipalities and 
railroads all over the country em- 
ploy Atlas Chemical Weed Killer, 
instead of costly hand-labor. 


Atlas comes in highly concen- 
trated liquid form. You mix it 
with 20 parts water and apply in 
ordinary sprinkling can or cart. 
Atlas enters the plant at the sur- 
face and soaks down to the deepest 


root. Weeds die in a few days and 


SSS ES 


Kill the Weeds—once for all 


Beautiful grounds can be kept beautiful—free from 
weeds—without paying the almost prohibitive cost of hand- 


ATLAS WEED-KILLER 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 


TENNIS COURT È 


| 


the ground round about is steril- | 
ized for all season. 


One gallon of Atlas Weed Killer 
keeps 600 sq. ft. clean for the whole 
year. Compare this with costly 
hand-weeding which must be done 
over and over again. 


Sample offer 4 


We will furnish you a trial 7 
2 qt. can of Atlas on receipt 7 
of $1.00 and this coupon, 
postpaid, if you men- 
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If You Haven’t Decided 


on the home you are going to buy or just what section yon want to live in, turn to the House 
& Garden Real Estate Department in the front of this issue. 


You will be hard to please, indeed, if among such exceptional values, you could not pick 


your ideal. 


Anyway, turn to the Real Estate Department. 
And who knows there may be shown there just the home 


features of House & Garden. 


You will find for sale there, a great variety of the very best properties. 


It is one of the most interesting special 


that somehow you have been wanting for a long time. 


Right now is the best time, too. 


Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


a geurtz your home. Plant Hill's 
Evergreens Woe sre evergreen 
specisliats, not anly in growing but 


Re. O a 
BIRD HOUSES 


OUR FOLDER illustrating the best, most 
successful and largest line onthe market, 1s 
FREE. Write to-day and compare values. 


Chicago Bird House Co. 


709-11 So. Leavitt St. 


Everybody wants to be settled by June. 


Oe Ample Water Supply 

always—conveniently, quickly and 
easilv—from Deming Water Supply Systems. 
Bulletin No. H-3—32 psees of water supply facts 
and Installation suggestions—giladly mailed. [re 


The The DEMING. Co., Salem, Ohio 


Chicago, it. 


Lighting fixture 
and furnishings 
in perfect 
harmony 


HY shouldn’t your light- 
ing fixtures harmonize 
with the decorative 
scheme of your rooms, 
just the same as the rugs 
and hangings? The most 
beautiful room is hopelessly 
marred by “misfit” lighting. 

In homes where good taste 
prevails, complete unison is 
established between illumina- 
tion and furnishings by 
means of the transformable 


TN ecolit F 
Deco. Ire 


“The Light of Your Personality” 


Decolite and curtatne 
Identical in pattern 


Any piece of transparent fabric may he inserted between the two 
howls of this unique fixture, producing the effect of delicate color 
etching on frosted glass. 

When you change your furnishings, as the seasons swing around, 
you change the fabric in the Decolite also—lighting and interior 
decorations always in the same motif. We furnish beautiful silk 
patterns, or if you desire, you may use fahric of your own selection 
to exactly match your furnishings. 

Due to its scientific construction most of the rays from the Decolite 
strike the ceiling, which diffuses them broadly throughout the room, 
This gives you a superior reading or working light, absolutely devoid 
of glare. 

The Decolite is only one of many Holophane units which mean 
hetter and more economical lighting for the home. 


gfe your Dealer cannot supply you write us for Free 
o 


oklet, “Decolite, the Light of Your Personality,” 


giving helpful suggestions in color. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Ine. 


340 Madlson Avenue IS MOLOPHANE <= NEW YORK CITY 
Dept. E-7 Fe ea am) 


RAIN’S ONLY RIVAL 


Ace SHOWER may be bronght over your 
lawn in the hottest summer weather by a simple 
The BROOKS LAWN SPRINK- 
LING SYSTEM keeps the grass a uniform color of velvety 


Sold and 
Installed by 
the plumbing 
Trade 
Everywhere 


“*twist of the wrist.’’ 


green. When not in use, it is invisible, and out of the 
way of the lawn mower. All use of hose, and the labor 
required in sprinkling by the old method is eliminated ; 
besides, the lawn is watered evenly, and in a minimum 
time. Shuts off automatically. Write for booklet. 


JOHN A. BROOKS 2358 Fulton Street, Toledo, Ohio 


| growth. These are all important. 

Naturally, there is some difference 
in the time and the way we cultivate 
to accomplish these results. This is 
a matter\ of practice and not of 
theory, but there are some guiding 
general principles which even the in- 
experienced gardener will find 
helpful to learn. 

Cultivation primarily to remove 
weeds will, so the theorists tell us, 
never be necessary. if we attend to 
it as frequently as we ought to to 
keep the soil loosened and stirred up 
and the dust or surface mulch main- 
tained. But the garden where the 
gardener does not have to worry 
more about weeds than about either 
of these other things, at least a few 
times during the season, is in my 
experience very rare. 

The weed seedlings will start as 
soon as or sooner than the vegetables 
you have planted. For that reason 
it is well to sow with slow germinat- 
ing things, such as onions and car- 
rots, and a few seeds of turnips and 
radish, just enough to mark the rows 
quickly. If a seed drill was used, 
this is not so necessary, as the roller 
on the machine will usually leave a 
mark to show plainly where each 
row is located. 


WHEN TO CULTIVATE 


The rst cultivation should be 
| given just as soon as the rows can 
be seen; if possible within ten days 
| after planting. Weeds should never 
be allowed to get as far as the sec- 
ond true leaf. I think it would be 
no exaggeration to say that every 
leaf that a weed is allowed to form 
increases the difficulty of destroying 
it about 100%. 

As a general thing you can easily 
get over the soil between the rows 
with a modern wheel hoe before the 
weeds in the rows can be taken out. 
But just as soon as seedlings are big 
enough to be distinguished, the first 
hand weeding—which is the most 
tedious and tiresome of all garden 
operations—should be done and done 
thoroughly. When weeding in the 
row, do not make the mistake of pull- 
ing out the individual weeds. Use 
a hand weeder, and touch over or 
break up with the fingers every 
square inch of surface. By so doing 
you will destroy with every weed 
that is big enough to pull, a dozen 
to a hundred that are just starting; 
and by establishing your dry soil 
mulch between the plants in the row 
as well as between the rows, the sec- 
ond crop of weed seeds will be 
stopped and some additional moisture 
saved for the little seedlings. 


WHEN A VEGETABLE Js A WEED 


A weed is in reality only a plant 
out of place. And when your plants 
stand too thickly in the row all but 
those you want are out of place, and 
are, as far as the others are con- 
cerned, weeds. It is just as impor- 
tant to thin out your little vegetable 
seedlings and give those remaining 
ample room to develop as it is to 
take out the weeds. Thin all of the 
root crops—beets, turnips, carrots, 
radishes, etc., except onions—as soon 
as you are sure that all the seeds 
are well up. Even a few days’ delay 
will not only make the job a good 
deal more tedious bnt will mean 
greater injury and a consequent check 
to the plants which you want to save. 

If, inadvertently, the weeds in the 
rows get quite large, yon may find 
getting rid of them in a wet season 
a very difficult job. The quickest 
and the best way to do it is to cul- 
tivate shallow with a very sharp hoe 
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that will cut them off clean, just be- 
low the surface. Do this preferably 
on a very hot, bright or windy day. 
If they do not wilt and dry up 
quickly, there is every chance of 
their rooting again just the way that 
cuttings do; and you will find them 
much more difficult to kill than be- 
fore, for each little plant will have 
a fibrous bunch of roots instead of a 
single tap root. To prevent this, if 
the plants do not wilt and wither 
by the next day after you have cut 
them off, go over the ground again 
and stir them up; or, if necessary, 
rake over and gather them up with 
a fork and wheelbarrow. 


Savinc Som MOISTURE AND STIMU- 
LATING GROWTH 


Cultivating to save soil moisture, 
or to maintain the dust mulch, should 
be given in general about every week 
or ten days, and always immediately 
after every rain. This sounds for- 
midable, but isn’t as bad as it seems, 
because this work, if the garden has 
not been allowed to become weedy, 
can be done with the greatest rap- 
idity. Light, shallow cultivation 
which will leave the ground loose 
and level is all that is needed, and 
with the wheel hoe one can walk 
right along and still do a good job. 

Cultivation to stimulate plant 
growth is a little more difficult mat- 
ter, both in the work to be done and 
judgment as to when it is best to do 
it. As soon as the little plants are 
well started, it will be well to change 
your tactics and give a deep cultiva- 
tion which will pulverize and stir the 
soil for some inches in depth and 
loosen it up thoroughly. This should 
be repeated during the early stages 
of growth frequently enough to keep 
the soil from getting packed down 
and hard at any time. 

As the plants grow larger and the 
soil between the rows becomes filled 
with roots, more care will have to 
be exercised to see that injury is not 
done by cutting off too many roots. 
This is more likely to occur where 
deep cultivation has been neglected 
during the early stages of growth 
and the roots have been consequently 
grown near the surface. With seme 
shallow feeding crops such as corn 
greater care must be exercised than 
with the general run of things. As 
vegetables and flowers rather take 
to a light hilling, this may to some 
extent be substituted for deep culti- 
vation in the later stages of growth, 
as it answers the same purpose of 
providing increased available food 
supply for the hungry roots. 

And now a word as to how to cul- 
tivate. I have spoken of Pat and his 
hoe. And his hoe is not to be de- 
spised. You must have it for some 
jobs—but if your garden is of any 
size, do not think of attempting to 
do the work in it without an up-to- 
date wheel hoe. Procure one of the 
double wheel tvne; this can be used 
both as a donble wheel and as a 
single wheel hoe, and you will need 
both kinds for different jobs. 

In cultivating to remove weeds, 
nse for the first time either hoes 
with extra high heels or standards 
(they are called Greenland hoes, and 
do not come with the regular wheel 
hoe equipment), or, if your soil is 
free from stones, the disk attach- 
ment. Both of these shave very close 
to the row without throwing any soil 
over the little seedlings. For the 
destruction of larger weeds the ordi- 
nary hoes, kept sharp, do quick and 
effective work. For weeds in your 
flower garden and in the rows and 
around hills of melons, etc., where a 
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Double Value This Month 


This most unusual offer, enables you, to 
eee for a lovely display of everblooming 

ybrid Tea Rosea at almost no cost. The 
regular pace of these Roses is 5 for $1, but 
I now offer double for the money-~-10 Roses 
~-each one a different kind, properly labeled 
and sent prepaid, ali for only $1 (or_60 for 
$5), if you mention this paper. Jf you 
sept ccs choice Roses, don’t miss this 
liberal offer, ORDER NOW. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


DESK 7 FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


REDGUM 


“THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA, PLENTIFUL, 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 


REDGUM 


Enjoy Beouty ? Wish Knowledge? 
Write for Samples Wrile for Booklet 
GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1325 Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Daylight Washing Machine 


Easily operated—less noise than any 
other machine. 


Write for catalogue 


PUFFER HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1f you use HUMUS try the 
Ideal Natural Humus-—~ 
coarse, fibrous and in an 
active atate of decomposi- 
tlon., The HUMUS that is 
different and alwaya rellable. 


Commercial Humus Co. 


500 Fireman’s Building, NEWARK, N. J. 
Remember the name =- Commerciali Humus. 
ee a lle 


GLASS CLOTH 


A transparent waterproof fabric, guaran- 
teed togenerate about the wame warmth and 
light au glazed uash, or money back. For 
all forcing purpones. Sample 3x6 feet. 50c 


prepaid, 
PLANT FORCERS 
TURNER BROS., Bladen, Nebraska 


“The Ones That Lest 
a Lifetime” 

For Porches, Pergo- 

las, Interiors. 


Ask for Booklet No. 56. 


The Union Metal Mfg.Co. 
Centon, Ohio 


More Crops From 
Your Garden 


This book shows you itew to use your soil the most times 
in a season by timeing the planting of different things in 
the right rotation—how to get the biggest production from 
every inch of soil according to character of soil, shade, etc. 
—how to force growth—to fertilize, and guard against pests. 
Few people knew how to get the big yield possible from a 
small garden. This book teils how. 


Flowers, tooi You csn have them until 
snow files ngain, also vines that wiii climb 
chimney-high this aummer—if you know 


how. 


A Good Garden cuts down 
the grocery bills. 


But it ts the downright joy of growing 
thinga, the tabie pleasure of vegetables 
five-minute fresh, the physical and mental 
good, a profitahle outdoor tnterest--these 
are the big values of a garden. And right 
now It is practical patriotism to grow a 
garden. Now is the time to atart. 


Get this book and yau'll get 
a successful garden. 


It is an nuthoritative encyclopedia of garden 
lore. 1t covere the entire field of growing things 
—vegetables, berries, frults, flowers, vines, trees, 
ete. We will send It to you by return mall for 
10c in stumpe. If 
you are not de- 
Ighted with thie 
book tell us, we will 
return your 10c, and 
let you keep the 
book, too! 


Send for it now so you 
con moke your gorden 
pay big this year. 


CORONA CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


Anew novelist witha fresh touch, writing 
about a burglar, a priest, some butter- 
flies, two villains, and Mary Virginia 


SLIPPY McGEE 


By Marie Conway Oemler 


O NE night Slippy McGee dropped off a train in a little South- 
ern tank-town, and they picked him up with a leg so mangled 
that it had to be cut off. They bore the young man and his kit | 
containing burglar’s tools to the home of Father de Rance, 
who had several rooms always open for anybody in distress. 
The priest hid the burglar’s tools inside a statue in his little 
church. A long time after that they were taken out again 
when Father de Rancé and Slippy McGee cooperated in a 
glorious job of safe-cracking which endangered their reputa- 
tions and their bodies but thrilled their souls. 


From opposite ends of the social and physical worlds the 
priest and the young burglar, both with broken lives, each with 
much in common in temperament, met by accident and re- 
mained together in spite of difficulties that sometimes secmed 
unconquerable. 


In the fabric of the novel is woven a love story of great 
charm and tenderness, and an exciting story of blackmail and 
other villainy. 


“Slippy McGee” is a novel for the reader who likes a story 
with unusual plot about entertaining characters and done in 
a style of freshness and vigor. 


12mo, 400 pages. Price $1.35 
Get it from your bookstore today 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. NEW YORK 
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When you build 
your garage, 

be sure to have 
swinging doors 


T HIS type of 

construction per- 
mits all entrances to 
be opened at the 
same time. 


STANLEY 


WARE È} 
has been especially de- 
signed for garage use. 
Doors hung on Stanley 
Hinges close” weather- 
tight—and Stanley fas- 
tenings keep them so. 


HARD 


GARAGE, 


Swinging doors equipped 
with Stanley Hinges take 
no inside space and open 
and close easily and 
smoothly, without sag- 
ging or sticking. 
Write tadoy for baokict 
il-5 on Stanley Garage 
Hardware. It will be of 
interest ta you, All the 
better Hardware Dealers 
carry Stanley Garage 


Hardware in stack or wiil 
gladly get it for yau. 


The Stanley Works 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayetes Se. 73 East Lake Se, 


NE RS Ri 
Danersk 
Furniture 


és true 

to lasting 
principles 
of good 


A 


Ar URNIT TOR EY] 


taste. 
Made from 


eel) direct 
tothe user. 
Quick delivery of ueta for single rooma or 
the whole house worked out for you in har- 
mony with your Individual scheme from 
pieces held ready. 
New block prints for curtaine und corer- 
ings. Specia! upholstered pieces mude for 
any upuce. 

Seautiful in Mine!  tndividual 

In mppsal! Modest In prics! 


Write fully about your needs. und we will 
give them immediate and detatled ettention. 
Write for our complete Catalog " A-5” 
or call at Exhibition Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenne, 4th Floor 


TARR 


NN 
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HIP-O-WILL-O Furniture 
will appeal to the most fasti- 
dious taste. 


Suitably adapted for use in your 
city or country home. 


May we send our latge illustrated 
catalogue and price list. 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 


“Willow Furniture that is Fit for Your Castle in the Air” 


The tltustration shows Morgan French Door No. M-127 


French doors have always been used extensively by the best archi- 
tects in fine homes. Today there are few homes built—large or small 
—without French doors. No other doors have ever enjoyed such 
universal popularity. à 
And itis not a passing fad. It is an appreciation of their excep- 
tional beauty and all-around utility. 


French Doors 


are madein many designs, sizes and woods—for the outside and inside of the home. 
Discriminating buyers insist on Morgan Doors for all uses, because of their beautiful 
selected woods, their exclusive All-White-Pine Core and their patented Wedge-Dowel 
Construction. And because they are guaraniced. 
` Suggestions for Beautifying the Present 
or Prospective Home 
You don’t need to build a new home to enjoy the beauty and service of Morgan 


bey “Adding Distinction to the Home” gives suggestions for improving the present 
ome. r 


“The Door Beautiful” is a book of suggestions on doors, interior trim and interior 
decorations for prospective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-24 Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all principal cities. Ask for liste 
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wheel hoe cannot be uscd, choose 
the smallest and lightest hoe you can 
find, and keep it sharp. The heavy, 
old - fashioned, clumsy draw hoe 
makes needless work for the gar- 
dener who insists on using it, unless 
he has big weeds to chop out, or very 
hard ground or a lot of hilling to do. 

In cultivating to save soil moisture 
by maintaining a dust mulch, either 
the regular flat hoes on the wheel 
hoe, or a gang of vertical teeth which 
lightly tear through the soil instead 
of under it may be used. Sometimes 
where there is a considerable crust 
the ordinary hoes merely cut under 
it, leaving it intact. Whenever a 
crust forms always break it up thor- 
oughly, even if you have to go over 
the garden two or three times in 
succession. In a light, clean soil, 
free from trash and stones, the 
“rake” attachments can be used to 
good advantage. The dust mulch 
should be maintained even after the 
plants are grown enough to make it 
difficult to get through the rows with 
the regular wheel hoe. For this work 
use a scuflle or slide hoe. The mod- 
ern form works much the same way 
as a wheel hoe, being adjustable to 
a regular depth. They do better 


work, and do it much easier than the 
In the 


old-fashioned plain push hoe. 


flower garden an ordinary scuffle hoe, 
or a prong hoe may be used; but it 
is just as important to keep up the 
soil mulch here as in the vegetable 
garden. 

For deep cultivation or stirring of 
the soil, the regular cultivator teeth 
on the wheel hoe can be used dur- 
ing the early stages of growth. For 
later work I like the little one-piece 
gang of three cultivator teeth so con- 
structed that the inner one cuts the 
deepest and the widest and the one 
nearer the row the narrowest and 
the shallowest. For hilling and deep 
cultivating in wide rows, such as 
potatoes, beans, and celery, the regu- 
lar plow attachment for the wheel 
hoe does very quick work. 

If you are just beginning your gar- 
den work, let me advise you by all 
means not to skimp on the tools you 
get. Be generous with yourself in 
this regard, and buy the best of what- 
ever you do buy. Then take care of 
it—that is the right policy to pur- 
sue if you want to have the upkeep 
expenses for your garden held down 
to the minimum. To get good re- 
sults cultivation must be thorough 
and frequent. With good tools, it is 
easy; with poor ones, it is difficult 
and discouraging. And discourage- 
ment is bad for garden success. 


Spring Flowers for Winter Days 


Bool are always welcome 
about the house, and never more 
so than during the bleak winter time. 
The present writer has tried, with 
great success, a plan by means of 
which any quantity of the most lovely 
spring blooms may be secured with 
a very small amount of trouble. The 
scheme may be followed at any time 
after the turn of the year and, if a 
few precautions are taken, it is nearly 
always satisfactory. Branches of any 
kind of spring flowering tree or shrub 
are gathered. Some kinds are nat- 
urally more attractive than others but 
amongst the best may be mentioned 
ornamental cherry, wild plum, al- 
mond, ribes and Japanese quince. 
These are only a few of the suitable 
subjects, and the list might be very 
much extended. 

When picking the branches it is a 
good plan to see that these are of 
a nicely balanced growth. Try to 
secure some boughs of really artistic 
design. Another matter of impor- 
tance is to make sure that there are a 
good number of flower buds on the 
stem as distinguished from those 
which will produce mere leaves. It is 
not difficult to decide between the 
two for, in almost all cases, the buds 
which will produce blossoms are 
thicker and somewhat more blunt at 
the tip than those which will be re- 
sponsible for foliage alone. 


DISPLAYING THE BRANCHES 


It will now be needful to gather 
together a number of bowls and jars 
to accommodate the branches. These 
should be filled with water and it is 
a good plan to drop a lump of char- 
coal into each. This is not essential 
providing the water is changed very 
frequently. At the lower portion of 
the stem of each branch gathered cut 
away the rind for 3” or 4”. This 


Š 


will aid the bough in absorbing water 
more freely than otherwise. 

The boughs are now arranged in 
the jars or bowls and these are finally 
conveyed to a sunny window. The 
rapidity of the stages of development 
will depend very largely upon the 
warmth of the apartment. When the 
temperature is fairly high the buds 
begin to swell very soon; first of all 
the leaves peep out and finally the 
blossoms appear on the scene. In 
quite a short time it is possible in 
this way to have an immense quan- 
tity of the most lovely spring blos- 
soms without any expense and with 
extremely little trouble. 


FORCING AND RETARDING 


In order to provide a succession of 
bloom it is a simple matter to start 
the boughs as indicated at intervals. 
Should it be desired at any time to 
retard development this will be found 
to be an easy matter. The only 
thing to do is to place the boughs 
(in the jars, of course,) in a dark, 
cool place; the position must be frost 
free. Here the branches can safely 
remain in a state of suspended ani- 
mation for a week, or even longer, 
at the end of which time they can be 
brought out into the light again. 

Branches from any of the common 
garden trees, which do not flower at- 
tractively, can be treated in this way 
for the sake of the delicate green 
foliage which they will produce. 
The pretty leaves will come in very 
usefully for arranging with the sprays 
of spring blossom and the combina- 
tion will be a gladsome sight on a 
dull winter’s day. Flower and foliage 
brought out in this manner will be 
found to have a lasting quality which 
is wanting in growing stuff developed 
on more ordinary lines. 

S. LEONARD BASTIN. 
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Tea and Cakes in an English Garden 


What fortunate person has been enest in an 
J 5 
English garden and not come away enchanted? 


The turf, the roses, the glossy dark hedges, the 
gracious Englishwomen so beautifully at home, 
the delicious seclusion and privacy—“how well 
they do these things,” one has reflected, “in 
England!” 


The fact is, America is just learning how easy 
and how delightful it is to live out of doors 
at home. The out-of-door sleeping room, the 
lawn marquee, the tennis court, the tea house, 
the breakfast piazza—these are no longer lux- 
uries but necessities to the intelligent Ameri- 
ean family. 


How to make them -and then how to make the 
most of them—this is the theme of 


JUNE 


House & Garden 
The Garden Furnishing Number 
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How to build a tennis court; when to prepare 
a lawn; where to install a garden pool; where 
to buy delightfully outrageous painted furni- 
ture; designs by our own artists for ont-of-door 
living rooms—these are a few of the things by 
whieh June House & Garden has planned to 
lure you into your garden this summer; and, 
once out, to keep you there. 
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25 cents a Copy $3 a Year 


If you haven’t yet subscribed to House & Garden, 
remind your newsdealer to keep a copy of the June 
issue for you. So many people are thinking about 
gardens now that the Garden Furnishing Number 


is usually bought up early on the news-stands. 
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“Whitest ` A \ 


namel Ñ 


yz the world 


aps You 
Dont Know— 


that Enamolin is the 
whitest enamel in the 
world— 

that one gallon of 
Enamolin will finish 
over 600 square feet of 
surface— 

that woodwork, furni- 
ture and walls finished 
with Enamolin can be 
washed with soap and 
water or Sapolio, with 
never a chance of 
hurting the finish— 


that a room finished with Enamolin will be a delight 
to the eye years after an ordinary enamel or paint 
would require refinishing. 


The leading painters and decorators know these facts 
—that’s why so many of them are using Enamolin 
on great hotels, hospitals and private homes. 


As for your floors, use Namlac Floor Finish—a finish 
that is just as economical—just as beautiful in its way 
as Enamolin. Water-proof, mar-proof, scratch-proof. 


Enamolin and Namlac are on sale at the better paint and hardware 


stores, 


If you cannot secure them, write to us. 


Ask for free copy of ‘‘The White Spot” 
booklet. A sample can of either Enamolin 
or Namlac Floor Finish sent for 10c. 


Address Home_Department 


EMIL CALMAN & CO” 2 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1850 m 
100 William St. New York : 
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We will now make 


building cost. 


DESIGNING OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Flowering Shrubs 


Catalog describes colors ac- 
cording to the color chart of 
the French Chrysanthemum 
Society. You can make har- 
monious color combinations. 
Thousands to select from. 
You can plant now and have 
a beautiful show June first. 
Beautiful foliage. 


BUILDING PLANS ATLOWER PRICES 


Viel: i plans and specifications according to your ideas for 12%% 
of building cost (instead of regular 214% for same service as by 
Includes preliminary sketches, 2 sets blueprints, 2 sets specifications. 


Plans including preliminary sketches and 2 sets of blueprints for 1% of 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO, ARCHITECTS 


Send for list of trees and shrubs for late planting. 
Satisfactory growth guaranteed or replaced free. 


HICKS NURSERIES, Westbury, L. I., Box Q, Phone 68 


all architects). 


47 Broadway, New York 


GrownTin Pots. Now 
Ready to Transplant 


We have a large stock of hardy 
perennials which will give your 
old-fashioned garden a riot 
of color and fragrance this 
year. Phlox, Sweet William, 
Hollyhocks, Blue Bell, Lark- 
spur and all the old 
avorites. Prices, 15¢ up. 
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“Pauvre Annette,” by and after Debucourt, is 


unique. 


Ti tells the story of a poignant little 


romance 


The Gay and Radiant Ladies 


of French Prints 


(Continued from page 21) 


the arms, the dedication and all of 
the letters. i 

These different “states” vary in 
rarity and consequently in price, the 
more plentiful editions having little 
appeal to the collector, who keeps his 
precious engravings in portfolios, and 
being low enough in price to bring 
them within the reach of the home 
builder who wants them merely as 
decorations for his walls. 

Again, the collector wants nothing 
to do with a print if its margins are 
cut away, or if it has suffered dam- 
age in any part. However, for deco- 
rative purposes, when they are 
mounted and framed, these prints 
produce just as good an effect as 
any other. Cheapest of all are the 
almost perfect modern reproductions 
of the best of the old prints, some 
of which are so fine as almost to 
deceive an expert, and which, aside 
from the sentimental value of having 
an “original,” produce much the same 
effect of daintiness and elegance in 
a room that the genuine example 
is sure to give. 

Many 18th Century copper plates 
still exist in France, and modern im- 
pressions are being made from them, 
but they are of little value, the lines 
being blurred and feeble and the 
effect lacking the brilliancy of the 
old work. The plates have been 
“worked over” time and again and 
much of the detail is changed. 


THEIR QUESTIONABLE NAUGHTINESS 


Although not having the “strength” 
of the old English mezzotints, French 
line engravings and color prints of 
the three decades preceding the Revo- 
lution certainly lack the insipidity of 
the English productions. They have 
the vivacity and the sparkle of French 
life when France was the center of 
the world’s gayety. English engrav- 
ings had a much longer life, and 
have always been considered quite 
“proper,” while French engravings 
until recent years were held to be 
more or less “improper,” whether 
they were or not. Custom house 
officials both in England and America 
used to destroy them as being unfit 
for admission. Even De Launay’s 
splendid “Les Hasards heureanx de 
Yescarpolette,” engraved after the 


celebrated painting by Fragonard, 
“The Swing,” was once destroyed at 
Dover as being likely to corrupt the 
English taste! This work is now 
regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful products of the engraver’s art, 
and the perilous flight of the lady 
through the air, propelled in the 
swing by the arms of Fragonard him- 
self, while the lover looks on from 
the ground, is not regarded as in the 
least improper. 

These prints reproduce the very 
spirit of the times of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, light hearted and gay, 
and make an artistic unity with the 
furniture and wall decorations of the 
times. They emphasize the character 
of the contents of a French room, 
being at once a part and a comple- 
ment thereof. Scenes are depicted 
of pleasant domesticity, of various 
forms of pleasure, and of love. 


THe Master ARTISTS 


Daintiness and delicacy of tone are 
the characteristics of the French col- 
or prints, the prevailing color being 
blue,—blue in varying shades, fading 
softly away and never aggressive 
or glaring. The artists whose works 
are most prized are Janinet, Debu- 
court, Descourtis and Desrais. The 
prints of Debucourt are inimitable, 
and his work, as well as that of 
Janinet, has a pure and limpid opales- 
cent tonality that has proved the 
despair of modern imitators. 

These men were the engravers, and 
they worked mainly after paintings 
by Baudouin, Lavreince, Fragonard, 
St. Aubin and Moreau. Strange to 
say, prints after the works of greater 
artists, such as Boucher, Lancret, 
Watteau and Chardin, were never on 
the whole successful, lacking as they 
did the elements necessary to success- 
ful reproduction. They were stylists, 
whose peculiar charm it was almost 
impossible to convey by means of 
the engraved line. 

Among the more famons French 
prints mav he mentioned “Le Prome- 
nade publique,” by Debucourt; “Less 
Hasards henreanx de l’escarpolette” 
and “Le Billet doux,” by De Launay; 
“Le Coucher de la mariée,” by 
Moreau and Simonet; “Le Concert,” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Roses 


YOUR rose garden should 

be a joy spot of Many 
and delighiful fragrance afl 
summer long! 

That’s just what you can 
make it with my sturdy- 
rooted American grown 
rosea. They are unexcelled 
for vigorous growth, boun- 
teous bloom and Aordiness, 

They will thrive practi- 
cally anywhere; coming up 

smiling after rigorous Winters. They 
will give you a sure first season’s 


bloom profusion and he a constant 
delight in years to come. 

This is a rose stock that is bound 
to make friends because of ita sur- 
passing quality. 


y Rose Book tells the whole 
om of thia out-of-the-ordinary rose 
Stock, and describes the most popular 
varieties. 


Gladioli 


_Joy-Givers For Your 
Mid-Summer Garden 


The modern Gladioli is excellently 

adapted for either bedding or back- 
round planting. The wonderful com- 

bination of colors that it embraces, 
go all the way from the magnificent 
and gay, to the most delicate. Its 
charming grace of habit is truly 
fascinating. ; 

My American grown Gladioli bulbs 
are all ley and healthy; teeming 
with life. They are quality bulba in 
the full sense of the word. 

Send for my Rosa and Gladiolt catalog. 

To thoaza unacquainted with the quality 
of my Gladioli bulba (to make them 
acquainted) F will send a box of 25 
choica, selected bnihs of named vartetiea, 
anywhere ju the United Statea for $1. 


ie ee 


176 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


Trade 


A Powerful Fungicide for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 


Peach leaf Curl, Brown Rot, Apple Scab, 
Grape Miidew, Potato Blight, Cucumher Wilt. 
Bean Blight, Rose Mildew, ete. 


Most Inexpensive. 1 gal. makes 200 gals. spray. 

$1 to $2 per gal. eccording to size package. 
Booklet free, 

B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. 2 50 Church St., N. Y. City 


SEED ANNUAL 
FREE 


You really need it. Wundreds of handy, 
handaome peges. Splendid illustrations. 
You certainly will be gled you sent for it. 
Best Annual we've ever Issued—abaolutely 


Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. 
Faneull Halt Square, Boston, Mass. 


Weeds Weeds’ Weeds 


And Why Yeu Hava No 
Cause to Fear Tham 
The Isbeli Weeder Hee 
Pulls the weeds instead of 

cutting them. Twelre 


Tha latest werd 
In efficiency and 
ecenemy In Gar- 
with 


all sizes carrled 
- In stock. 

Smail. inexpensive, ready-made Greenhouses 
for summer delivery. Suntrapz—the wonder 
working plant boxes that come hy mail. Get 
our Catalog of Garden outfits. Free. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
944 East Broadway, Loulsville, Ky. 


OVogue. 


The Vogue-gowned woman never 
follows the fashion; she leads it 


The Summer Numbers of 
VOGUE 


Are you being married, this season ? 
Consult the Brides and Summer Homes Number of Vogue—May 1. 


Do you intend to travel? 
You will find novel suggestions in the Travel Number of Vogue— 
May 15. 

Would you look your best in summer? 
There is the Summer Fashions Number of Vogue—June 1. 


J ? 
Are you opening your country house: 


Decorations, gaieties, society are In the Country Number of Vogue— 
June 15, 


Do you look smart in sports clothes? 
Consult the Hot-Weather Fashions Number of Vogue—July 1. 


Do you entertain a good deal? 


It is simple when you have at hand the Hostess Number of Vogue— 
July 15. 


Will you need fresh frocks in August? 


For the fag-end of the season, the London and Paris Number of 
Vogue—August l. : 


Must you select school outfits? 
Just turn to the Children’s Fashions Number of Vogue—August 15. 


And Then— 


~ The All-Important Autumn Silhouette 
one 
Not only will you have all these helpful and delightful 

summer numbers of Vogue, but the first two au- 

tumn numbers, forecasting weeks in advance 

the smart modes of the 1917-1918 season, 

the Autumn Millinery Number of 

Vogue, dated September 1, and 
the celebrated Forecast of 
a At ee 3 
oe te ept. 15. 

5 + s T, ‘pt. 


° 
You may have these ten issues 
of Vogue for $2—Simply write 
your name on coupon opposite 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


30 Named Bulbs, $1.00 


10 America — soft flesh-pink. 

10 Mre. Frances King — light 
crimeon-scariet. 

10 Augusta — white wlth pur- 
ple throat, or 


75 Mixed Bulbs, $1.00 


American Hybrida in a splen- 
did variety of colora and 
ehades, 

Poetpnid In U. S. A, enst of tha 
Missiseippi River. Pointe west 
25c extra. 


Spring Garden Guide 


Containing cultural directions 
for securing a auccession of 
bloom sent with each order. 
This guide also illustrates and 
describes tha best in flowers 
and vegetables and gives many 
helpful suggestiona for suc- 
ceseful planting. 

Arthur T. Boddington Co. 

Seedamen Dept. H 5 


128 Chambere St., New York 
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RE-MOV-ABLE 


STEEL FLAG POLES 
and Clothes Line Pests 


No holes todig. Strong 
ü steel sockets driven. 
All high-cerbon gal- 
venized ateel. Sip 
easily into socketa, 
removable in a mo- 
ment. Don't dis- 
figure iawns, no 
decay, last life 
e time. 
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All Done Within Your Room 


Outside shutters opened and closed, bowed In 
any position and locked. without raising @ash 
or sereen if you use the 

Operested trom | 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER Semana 


No trouble in wind or storm—no benging or 
breskiog of slate—does away with the usual 
annoyances of old-fesh- 
loned fixtures and only 
costs a trifle more, 


Thousends in use, en- 
dars by architecta. 
Essily pat on any kind 
of new or old dwelling. & 
Drop us a postal now 
for full information and 
get ell the benefit of 
your outside shutters. 


Mallory Manufacturieg Co. 


255 Main Str 
Flemiogion, ee NJ. 


NATURAL HUMUS £ Bse 


Every garden needs something to etlmulste 


the soil; something to bring back its pro- 
dueling qualities, 

NATURAL HUMUS, the producer of bet 
ler planta and greater crops, WILL DO 


THIS. Order 8 bags to-day. 
NATURAL HUMUS CO., 526 W. 179 St. New York 


Appropriate 
Furniture for the 
Country House 


hat the charm of its 
rustic environment may be 
fully realized, the modern 
country house, with its 
many - windowed rooms 
and broad vistas of green 
lawn, requires fine dis- 
crimination in the selec- 
tion of its furnishment. 


In this interesting es- 

tablishment, for two- 
score years devoted exclu- 
sively to Furniture there 
are gathered together 
those appointments which 
will impart to each room 
decorative distinction and 
a pleasing sense of appro- 


priateness. 
q The reproductions and 
adaptations of Old World 
Cabinetry on view here recall 
every notable epoch in Furni- 
ture history and include many 
unusual pieces not elsewhere 
retailed—available here, with- 
al, at no prohibitive cost. 


Suggestions may be gained from 
3 de luxe prints of well-appointed 
interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


Now Work Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPO! 


34~3G6 West 32% St., New York 


A i 


The Gay and Radiant Ladies of French Prints 
(Continued from page 82) 


by Duclos; “L’Amour,’ “La Folie” 
and “L’Indiscretion,” by Janinet, and 
finally, “La Soirée des Tuilleries,” by 
Simonet. 

The greatest collection of French 
prints in America is that of Mr. 
Widener. It comprises about 500 
specimens and represents in value 
approximately $500,000. Many of the 
prints are of the greatest rarity, 
the wrath of the Revolutionists 
throughout France having consigned 
to the flames all but a very few speci- 
mens. Another notable thing con- 
cerning this collection is the fresh- 
ness of the colors, the prints having 
been kept away from the light as 
much as possible for a century and a 
quarter. During Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic times they were kept hid- 
den by their owners, so as to pre- 
vent their destruction; later they 
were kept in the portfolios of col- 
lectors, so that light has only par- 
tially dimmed their pristine beauty 
and bright coloring. 


The Surest Flowers for This Summer’s Bloom 
(Continued from page 27) 


which are truly gigantic in size. In 
selecting varieties for the same bed, 
choose colors which will harmonize, 
or solid colors which will produce a 
striking and artistic effect. The 
height must also be considered, for 
they range all the way from 214’ to 6’. 
Three dozen bulbs, will plant a cir- 
cular bed about 10’ in diameter. 

Like dahlias, the roots may be started 
inside in March or early April and 
set outside after danger of frost. 
In planting the bulbs, it is best, as 
with dahlias, to plant single or double 
roots in preference to whole clumps. 
Only one or two should be put in a 
place. They like very rich soil and 
need abundance of water. The roots 
should not be planted deep, the eye 
or tip of the tuber being about level 
with the surface after being covered 
and the soil lightly pressed down. 

Another excellent flower from 
many viewpoints is the tuberous 
rooted begonia. To produce immedi- 
ate effects when planted out, they 
should, of course, be started earlier 
indoors. But if set out late in May 
in a rather light, rich soil, and kept 
well watered as they begin to develop, 
they will reach the flowering stage 
very quickly. Until frost they will 
be an ever-increasing mass of bloom. 
The bulbs, which are round and 
fleshy, should be planted with the 
concave side up and not covered very 
deeply. In light soil they can be put 
in 2” or 3” deep, but only barely cov- 
ered at first, the soil being filled in 
later for better support. Two new 
double sorts, especially worthy of 
trial, are: Zeppelin, a rich orange and 
scarlet; and Lafayette, bright crim- 
son. The plants are quite dwarf, not 
over J’ high, but they flower with the 
greatest freedom. 


Tue Best BULBS For FOLIAGE 


For an effective background for 
plantings of bulbs or flowers or a 
tropical effect on the lawn, Caladium 
esculentum (“Elephant’s Ear’) is the 
best thing to use. Giyen a rich soil, 
a somewhat shady position and plenty 
of water, it grows with the most 
marvelous rapidity, throwing up 
gigantic leaves several feet in length, 
and over 2’ wide. The fancy- 
Jeaved caladium may be grown out- 
doors successfully under the same 
general conditions. 

Other plants of tropical effect are 
some varieties of the calla lilies: 


Having chosen your print and 
made up your mind just where you 
are going to place it, the task then 
devolves upon you of choosing a 
proper frame. It is not at all safe 
to leave this matter to the frame 
maker, for the setting of a French 
print is just as important as any- 
thing else in a French room, and if a 
mistake is made, the whole effect 
may be marred. Even a Whistler 
frame won't do. Two styles are 
eminently appropriate. One is a sim- 
ple little carved frame with an orna- 
mental top—a crest of some sort 
which, however, must not bend low 
enough to obscure any of the pic- 
ture. The other is a beautiful little 
ribbon design lightly and coquettish- 
ly flowing all around the print. 

One point remains. A person may 
grow tired of the mastery of a Rem- 
brandt, of the beauty of a Titian, of 
the repulsiveness of a Degas, but 
one never will grow tired of a French 
print. Voila! 


Richardia Elliottiana, which has 
large yellow flowers with healthy 


dark green foliage spotted with 
white; Alba maculata, with green 
leaves mottled white and white 


flowers with black centers. Plant 
them out in May after the ground 
is thoroughly warmed up. They may 
be dug up in the fall and stored for 
the winter like other summer flower- 
ing bulbs. 

Two very pretty and very cheap 
little bulbs (they cost but about two 
cents each in quantity) are the 
“Irish” anemones and summer-flower- 
ing oxalis. The former have dainty 
flowers of various colors 4” or more 
in diameter. The latter, while grow- 
ing only 1’ or so in height, produces 
the greatest profusion of pink or 
lavender flowering clusters. Both are 
good for edging and bouquets. 


SUMMER HyacintHs AND ISMENE 


BEANS 


Of more imposing growth are the 
summer hyacinth and the giant Is- 
mene bean. The former produces 
large, bushy plants of lily-like foliage, 
and throws up imposing stalks of 
flowers which look not a little like the 
well known hardy yucca, or Adam's 
Needle. The Ismene is still unknown 
in many gardens; it is one of the 
quickest of all bulbs to produce re- 
sults, flowering within a few weeks 
after planting. The white flowers 
somewhat resemble a giant amaryllis, 
but are much more graceful and artis- 
tic in form. Either the hyacinth or 
the Ismene can be used with telling 
effect against a wall or a background 
of evergreens or shrubs. 

Two bulbs of somewhat similar 
habits to the gladioli are montbretias 
and tigridias, or shell flowers. The 
newer or giant flowering montbretias 
are distinct from the old sorts and 
worthy of a place in any garden. 
They produce strong flowered stems 
resembling those of the gladiolus, 3’ 
to 4 in height, with individual 
flowers opening to a width of 3” to 4”. 
They are quite hardy—in fact sur- 
vive winters where the gladiolus 
perishes—and can he planted early. 
Even the finest varieties cost but 
40 to 70 cents a dozen. The tigridia 
is one of the most gorgeous, and also 
one of the most distinctive of all 
garden flowers. It is doubly valu- 
able because of its long continued 
season of hloom. 


House & Garden 


“Gaumer Lighting Everywhere Follows 
the Evening Glow.” 


JIIRTY-FIVE years of 
Tirar in Lighting 
Fixtures has given 
GAUMER ihe preference 
where quality is demanded. 
Qaumer Guaranteed Fix- 
tures are sold and recom- 
mended by responsible deal- 
erg and are chosen by peon- 


Gugrentee Dle who want. individuality. 


Ask yaur dealer and insist on secing 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 
Lighting Fixtures 


Write us for name of nearest dealer. 
Address Dept. A. 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
3846-56 Lancaster Ave. Philadelphia 


“PERGOLAS™ Y 
TEA HOUSES 
SUMMER HOUSES 
(ARDEN AGGESSORIFS 
Hi ARTMANN-SANDERS CO., 
MAW CALCE ANG FAQTORY 
w me wet Wetetre Aves, © DREN. 
è East 39th St, KOW Took 


senen «few 


When Writing enclose 10c stamps 
and ask for CATALOGUE “‘P-29”" 


(cra. ORHAN NAT aa a 


MADAM ZELDA 
Consulting Decorator 
Interiors artistically arranged 
Color combinations a specialty 


Rates Reasonable 


Write Madam Zelda c/o House & Garden Ad. Dept. 
440 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 West 45th St. New York City 
formerly at 546 5th Ave, 
Furnishing and Decorating in Con- 

ventional or Original Styles. 

Write for information concerning 
furnishings and materials you seek 
to carry out your decorative scheme. 
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H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and English Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Parcelain China andGlassware 


16 EAST FORT Y-SIXTH STREET 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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Your New Home 


@ Will not be a real 
home—the home of your 
dreams — until the 
grounds are tastefully 
planted with suitable 
Trees, Shrubs and Hardy 
Flowers. 


{ Through our 62 years’ ex- 
perience as Nurserymen and 
Landscape Gardeners, we are 
exceptionally well qualified to 
help you realize your ideas. 


T You are invited to write us 
and question us freely. Your 
letter will be assigned to and 
answered by an expert plants- 
man, who has studied your 
section, knows its climatic and 
soil conditions and will give 
you practical and helpful sug- 
gestions accordingly. This 
preliminary advice is offered 
you without charge, or obli- 
gation. 


{ For the average city or suburban 
place, of less than an acre, we have 
devised and will be glad to send 
you a "New Property Data Form” 
on which you can easily give us 
the information necessary to an 
intelligent consideration of your 
planting problems. 


We will also send you our unique 
Hand-Book of Trees and Hardy 
Plants far 1917, which outlines fully 
aur service and methods and cantains 
much valuable cultural information. 


THOS. MEEHAN & SONS 


Cémplets Landscape Gardening Servies 
6740 Chew St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUN DIALS 
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real bronze Colonial 
À designs from $3.50 


up; 
lso Bird Baths, Gar- 
den Benches, Fountain 
Sprays and otber gar- 
den requisites, manu- 
factured by THE M. D. 
JONES CO., 71 Port- 
land St., Boston, Mass. 
lilustrated estalogue 

sent upon request. 
" Just Out! The very 
GARDEN G DE book that you, Mr. 
Amsteur, have been 
looking for all these yesrs. Absolutely nothing in 
print to compare with its fund of diverse infor- 
mation. With its sid you can easily reduce 
Tt. C. L. Men of experience tell how to plan, 


plant, and msintain the boma grounds, suburban 
garden or city lot; how to grow good vegetables 


trated. 256 pages; cover in four colors. Pros- 
pectus free. Paper 50c. Cloth 75c. 
A. T. DeLaMare Co. Inc., 442 W. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 


The Kirke System is an ingenious, scien- 
tific method for using insecticides or 


fertilizers while watering 
den, shrubbery and foliage. 
Greatest time, labor and money saver 
ever invented for garden lovers. Write 
for illustrated pamphlet. 


Kirke Chemical Co., 


lawns, gar- 


251 Robinson Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Choose koir Greenhouse 
Carefully 


if you wish it to give lasting pleastire and service. Don’t 
think that one like Smith’s or Jones’s will be just the 
thing for you. It will pay you to select the greenhouse 
which best meets your individual requirements. 


We will be glad to assist you in choosing a green- 
house that will harmonize with your house and grounds 
and will provide the growing conditions needed for 
your plants and flowers. If you will write us about the 
greenhouse you have in mind, we will be glad to sub- 
mit sketches and estimates without any charge. 


Send for our new booklet containing help- 
ful information on greenhouse gardening. 


JOHN C. MONINGER COMPANY 


CINCAGO CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
911 Biackhawk St. 2311 Union Ceatral Bldg. 811 Marbridge Bldg. 
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NOW! 
Gordon-VanTine Co. 6309 Case St 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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Backstop or Enclosure in Keeping 


With the Best of Your Tennis Equipment 
You wouidn’t buy a cheap, poorly balanced racket 


You wouldn't mar your game by using second rate, “‘dead’* balls. 
Then, why not be just ss particular about your Backstop or En- 


ctosure? Why put up the usual clumsy, unsightly wooden affair, 
with its Tad bulay. chicken netting, when you could just as well 
bsve the Amerlean Fence kind, with its neat, attractive frame of 
rust proofed stee! posts. set in concrete; its special sturdy. 

woven mesh (also rust proofed) that stays taut, and hugs 

the ground. i ae 

Yo bslIs csn run under !t. No balls can get caught in its 
Tice, Batter It all you want, it won't break through. 

No painting expense, No repair expense Once up, It stays 

up. Send for our estalog, and at the same time, tell us 
something shout your requirements, so we may help sug- 

gest the logical way to meet them. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street, New York City 


® 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is Jess than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking. 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


E B 1 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal, 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same _ 
time, using one for meats and the ' 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 134 
that telts all about it, at 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makara of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gaa Ranges, Heating Btoves and Furnaces. 


BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 


Pe gemee eo eal adaptable for use 
with the more somber-toned coni- 
fers. The bright berries and glossy 
leaves add a most desirable touch of 
color, 


Appropriately used, too, to soften 
architectural forms or outlines, ond 
along wooded walks. Harmonize in form 
and habit with deciduous shrubs. 


Broad-leaved Evergreens are de- 
scribed itrrefreshing detail in ourcatalog, 
‘Suggestions for Effective Planting.” 
We will gladly send it on request. 


EVERGREEN THORN 
(Crataegus pyracantha) 


1% feet—heavy—$?2.50 each. 
In lots of ten, $22.50. 


| Andorra Nurseries 


| 


| 


Wiliam Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Box 120, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
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ALNWICK COLONIAL BEDSPREADS 


are beautiful creamy white bedspreads with the design 
entirely worked by hand in soft knots or tufts. We make 
the spreads to measure without extra charge, and also 
make pillow covers and valances. The spreads may be 
used on any style bed. If preferred, they can be had 
without fringe, or with fringe on the sides only for beds 
with foot boards. The prices are from $16 to $30. We 
will gladly send a number of designs on approval if 
references are given. 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 
57 Market Street, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Alnwick Bedspreads are an investment, far they last a lifetime. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE DECORATION 


Unusual color schemes, gay summer furniture, cush- 
ions and hangings either brilliant or subtle in 
harmony—are you using them to make your house 
individual and attractive this season? 


NO SERVICE CHARGE 


We submit samples of fabrics; show photographs of original 
furniture; design distinetive color schemes; utilize your pres- 
ent furnishings. Regular retail prices are quoted on every- 
thing furnished; and there is no service eharge whatever. 


Further information will gladly 
be given on request. Address: 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


414 MADISON AVENUE .. .. NEW YORK CITY 


Miss M. A. Lewis 


Interior Decorator 


10 E. 46th St. | 
i 
New York 
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House & Garden 


The porch of a House & GARDEN subscriber shows a pleasing and 
livable use of brick flooring, screen panels and white furniture 


Midway Between House and Garden 
(Continued from page 35) 


and green in foliage and birds. We 


| can take this linen as the chief point 


of decoration. It is too striking to 
be used in large quantities, but used 
as a valance one gets color that chal- 
lenges the brilliancy without on sunny 
days and gives the impression of 
sunshine and warmth on dull days. 
The undercurtains, which serve only 
to soften the light, can be of grey 
scrim hung in straight, soft folds. 

The furniture will be grey enam- 
eled—a pair of rush seat peasant 
chairs, a wooden bench, some useful 
wicker that makes no pretense at 
decorative effect, and a long, narrow, 
low table painted grey with green 
mouldings. At either end are two 
orange bowls for fruit or flowers. 
At either side of the porch mantel, 
which is brick with orange bonding, 
can hang two wrought iron brackets. 
One visualizes flowers in them, or 
ivy twined against the high, semi- 
circular back. 


BRACKETS AND FIXTURES 


Wall brackets of iron, tin, wood, 
rush and reed are becoming more 
and more a necessary adjunct to the 
properly furnished porch. The hold- 
ers themselves are semi-circular that 
they may fit snug against the wall, 
and the flowers are contained in a 
galvanized pot that slips into the 
pocket of the bracket. It is highly 
important that the decorations at the 
back of the bracket be interesting 
and not grotesque. Unfortunately 
many impossible wooden flower hold- 
ers have been put on the market. It 
is silly to try to make a holder for 
flowers more interesting and colorful 
than the flowers themselves. Fancy 
modest mignonettes trying to hold 
their own against a gaudy, pecking, 
beetle-eyed parrot! 

There are many interesting mantel 
garnitures for the purch fireplace. 
An Italian majolica placque, crudely 
done, is always telling and snitable. 
A wrought iron grill, repeating the 
design of the fenders and andirons 
below, or a large wrought iron 
framed mirror will make striking 
overmantels. The iron could be 
painted and antiqued, repeating the 


colors prevailing in the upholstery. 

The most suitable lighting is had 
from wrought iron torcheres. One 
design, made after a bird cage stand, 
holds a simple, striped parchment or 
tin shade. Such a lamp, with the 
leaves and foliage touched in green, 
wonld add distinction to any porch. 

Six-sided lanterns of the linen or 
cretonne of the upholstery are easily 
made. One has to get the wire frame 
made and then the linen is tightly 
stretched over it. They may or’may 
not be shellaced. Both lighted and 
unlighted they add interesting color 
spots to the porch. 


A LIVABLE Porcu 


One porch I know, furnished 

mainly in Canton furniture, has for 
its color Tango and Prussian blue. 
The floor has Tango colored tile with 
a border of blue. The curtains were 
made of theatrical gauze dyed with 
benzine in which had been mixed 
burnt Sienna and raw umber paint, 
making them a copper color. The 
linen has small vulture-looking birds 
in white and dark brown, and the 
curious flowers are of Prussian blue. 
This was used to cover two wooden 
settles. The lamps were of copper 
and so were the two tall candlesticks 
on the mantel above the fire. The 
fireplace utensils were of copper as 
well. One Prussian blue bowl stood 
midway on the mantel shelf, and in 
either corner were jars of crackle- 
ware pottery showing blue and cop- 
per where the glaze had been over- 
fired. Two rugs by the entrance 
were of heavy squared fiber in 
browns and black, and before the 
fireplace was a big black bear rug. 
There was nothing very expensive 
about the porch, and it was restful 
and thoroughly livable. 
_ One often gets in the way of think- 
ing of porches as places where we 
sit only to hide from the blistering 
sun. If the truth be told, we use the 
porch quite as much at sundown and 
in the evenings as in the day. Hence 
we welcome a mellowness of color 
and the comfort of deep chairs in 
this spot which lies midway between 
house and garden. á 
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GARDEN 
FURIN E 


o 
BEAUTY and 
DISTINCTION 


Catalogue of many designs on request 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES 
Beverly, Mass. 


New York Agency, 31 E. 48th Se. 


131 - 133 West 
150th Street 
New York City 


Artistic beauty, elegsnce 
end refinement 6t & mint- 
mum cost. 

Will enhance the beauty of 
your surroundings & thou- 
aand-fold. 

This besutiful hird fount 
Js one of our most popular 
products. Height, 34”; bowl, 
23” across. 

F. O. B. New York, $15.00, 


Send for our illustrated 
catalogue. 
Ati that's worth while 


in high ciass cast stona 
ware. 


ANCCNUCOOUCOITCONIVCONOCOICCONCEOODOCONCOOACOAIUOONLOANCOONTCADCCODCOON CCOO CCOA COON CONN eO 2E 
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54 in. long. 17 in. wide, 17 in. high 
$26.00 Delivered ia U, S. A. 


ADUCOACDOTOOITODATERI ILOAIEI TEN 


GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 


AOADCONCCADCONLCONUCOOACONIUCOODCEOAICCOOONCCOAAUCOTIACOCANDOCOOD COND CONDDCOND COND CA CCOO t; 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
Eaaton Studioa, Bedford, Ind. 


FRUCOUeeannenaaenanaectnoancnennecanncenaaneesanetanecsanecendancnaanananeantnaneanicencn cite 


CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Fine old colored gless, spinet desk, curly 
maple highboy, fiva-slet erm chair, Field bed. 
one pair glass chandeliers, getencilled and 
painted furniture, Lowestoft, dark biue, pink 
and copper lustre. Hepplewhite sideboard, 
pewter, Bennington, English pottery, fire screen 
with old silk picture, mahogany shelf clock, 
Terry clock, serpentine desk. Send for list. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE E, PAGE 
66 Atwater Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


LaPLACE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
OBJECTS OF ART, CURIOS 


RARE OLD CRYSTALS 
and SHEFFIELD PLATE 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
and REPLICAS 


Especially suitable fa gifts of 


indfoiduality ond charm. 


5 


saUtonenuenacaugteny: 


11 East 48th St. | 242 Fifth Ave. 
near West 28t 


near Fifth Ave. h St. 
R. H. KINGSBURY ,Mer. | DANIEL ADAMS, Mgr. 
NEW YORK: 


. 


To 


® Kind Greenhouses 


Distinctive Productive 


A rare combination of practical and ornamental con- 
struction which lifts every King, from the simplest 
house to the most sumptuous range, out of the class of 
the usual and the ordinary. 
Write for descriptive literature and tell us what you have 
(Ek. in mind—Our experts will prepare special sketches or we will 
pa send a representative if you prefer, without charge or obli- 
$Y gation. 
We will show you that ges can own a King Greenhouse or 
Conservatory that will add grace and charm to your garden. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
361 King’s Road North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Alt tha Sunlight Alt Day Houses 
Branch Offices: New York, 1476 Broadway; Boston, 113 State 

St; Scranton, 307 Irving Ave. 
Philedelphle, Harri- 
son Bldg., 15th end 
Markel Sts. 


` Russian Antique Shop 


ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTI STAEET 
WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
into artistice designa by the hands of 
Russian peasants. 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


Planning to Build? 


Then mail the Coupon below and receive free three attractive 
and valuable issues of The Architectural Record—cach contain- 
ing a careful selection of the hest work of leading architects, 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations, including exterior 
and interior views and floor plans. 


[GEORGE SYKES |` 
COMPANY NO. 


-| 40 WEST THIRTY-SEGOND ST. NEWYORK 
` SPECIALISTS IN THE BUILDING 
OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


From the March Issue of The Architectural Record 


The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
illustrating the- work of successful architects throughout 
the country. It covers the entire field of architecture. In 
every issue houses of architectural merit are presented. 


In the business section you will also find described the latest and 
best building materials as well as the furnishings and specialties 
which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


The Architectural Record—authoritative and professional—will 
help you to decide many of the perplexing problems which 
must be settled by every person who builds, and thus save 
much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


Mail the coupon to-day and get the benefit of this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Our March, April and May numbers will be sent free 
you subscribe now fo start with June, 
‘on will thus receive 15 attractive and valuable 
Yumbers for only $3—the regular yearly price. 

for whieh find $3 en- 


TheArchitectural Record ~ gegart Bons fr ce 
119 W. 40th Street, New York 


co 
40th St. 
New York City: 
fend fre your 
Merch, April end 
Mey numbera and 
enter subseripUon for a 
year beginning June, 


” Neme ... 


Address 


Beautiful 4 | 
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Garden Furniture 


Do you want to add charm and 
dignity to your home grounds? 
Nothing will help to accomplish 
the result quite so well as garden 
furniture. In our studios we are 
showing a wide range of unusually 
attractive designs reproduced in 
Pompeian Stone, a composition 
that is practically everlasting. 


Our 
Ilustrated 
Catalogue 


of 


Garden 
Furniture 
Sent on 
Request. 


The ERKINS ; 
STUDIOS „i 


226 Lexinglon 
Avenue 


New York 


Mantels - Consoles 


Sun Dial 
Pedestals 


Benches - Fountains 


§ KLAER &(0. 


Established 1849 
21 West 30th St. N.Y. 


HOWARD STUDIOS 

4E. 44th St., New York City 

Benches, Pedestals, Fonts, Vasse 
EXPERTS 


Plans for Your Garden 


shonld include WHEATLEY 
GARDEN POTTERY, — Bird 
Baths, Shapely Vases and Pots and 
Benches. Our catalogue on request. 


WHEATLEY POTTERY 


ia weather- 
proof, 
and very 
inexpen- 
waive. Order 
direct from 
the Pottery. 


We pay freight on ali 

purchases amounting 
$5.00 or over. 
S.) 


Wheatley Pottery 
2427 Reading Road 
CINCINNATI 
Established 1879 
Dealera Attention 


GOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN 


Patrician in Look 
Yeoman in Service 


HOUGH you make sure 07° 

Silvertown Cord Tires 
by their Red-Double-Diamond 
trade mark, you can always = 
pick them by their Patrician J ge a rs ; 
look ~ their generous | M } 

\ yet symmetrical 
eCxtra-siZe 
co? 


Ten 
Silvertown 
Cord X-cels 


S599 FR: 


Increased e> 
ine power. 
moother 

rìding. 

Fuel saving. 

Speedier. 

Coast farther. 

Start quicker. 

. Easier to 

guide. 

Give greater 

mileage. 

|. More resistive 

against 
puncture. 

. Repaired easi- 

ly and per- 

manently. 


Pose monan m m 
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By the trim lines they are the smart 
tires of fashion; by their strength 
the lasting tires of service. 


Put Silvertowns under ANY car 
and they lift it to a NEW level of 
smartness and satisfaction. 


Where You See This Sign 
Goodrich Tires are Stocked 


Furthermore, the prac- 
tical immunity of their 
two-ply, cable-cord 
structure to puncture 
and stone bruise safe- 
guards you from mis- 
hap when out on a 
country road, or in the midst of a 


crowded downtown street. 


They cost more than ordinary tires, 
but you can not afford to be with- 
out their greater comfort, greater 
safety and ultimate economy. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Also Maker of the Famous Fabric Tire 
Goodrich™ Black Safety Tread 


[=== SILVERTOWNS MAKE ALL CARS HIGH GRADE Ex 
2y D, TEETE EN: PANNES SEEE i E EE E, N AT TOSA E 
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A ROW OF GARDENING BOOKS 


That the general principles of tree 
repair are the same for both sides of 
the Atlantic is clearly shown by A. D. 
Webster in Tree Wounds and Dis- 
eases (Lippincott). The book is Eng- 
lish throughout, but there is much in 
it that the American lover of trees 
can profitably take to heart. It is 
more comprehensive than the few 
previous volumes on the subject 
which have appeared from time to 
time, and includes special chapters on 
injurious insects and the care of fruit 
trees. It should be in every horticul- 
tural reference library which makes 
any pretentions to completeness. 


+ 


The normal child never lived who 
did not love birds and animals, and 
we cannot conceive of one to whom 
colored pictures of these same crea- 
tures would not appeal far more 
strongly than mere printed descrip- 
tions. So in the Wild Animal Primer 
(New York Zoological Society) we 
have what should prove a most ex- 
cellent little gift book for the small 
boy or girl. There are in it forty- 
nine simply written animal stories 
which should hold a child’s atten- 
tion while at the same time giving 
information, and for each one is a 
colored photograph of the bird or 
beast described. The pictures are 
made in stamp form and supplied in 
a separate envelope, so that the child 
can paste them in their proper places. 
The book has the official approval 
of Director Hornaday of the New 
York Zoological Park, which is ample 
guarantee of its authenticity and edu- 
cational value. 


+ 


Better than ever is the new and 
revised edition of L. H. Bailey's 
“The Pruning Manual” (Macmillan). 
To say that the book is a standard 
is but an inadequate characteriza- 
tion; rather is it the last word in 


Che. 
HOME GARDE 
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Stephen E Hamblin 


training up trees, hedges, woody 
vines and cane fruits in the way 
they should go. Profuse illustra- 
tions make every step clear, for they 
show not only what should be done 
but the various tools and appliances 
wherewith to do it. 


+ 


In Studies in Gardening (Scrib- 
ners) Mr. A. Clutton-Brock has 
given to the flower loving world a 
book which is as nearly exhaustive 
in its particular field as any we have 
seen. With marked skill the author 
has combined charming literary style 
and ideas with practical information. 
If we wished to generalize, we might 
say that here is a book primarily of 
impressions and suggestions, rather 
than instructions. Secondarily, how- 
ever, a careful reading will disclose 
a fund of practical information which 
is at once adequate and well pre- 
sented. Unlike most English garden- 
ing books, the differences from our 
American floriculture have been taken 
care of by the careful editing 
and footnotes of Mrs. Francis 
King, than whom we know of 
no one better qualified to judge 
of flower conditions on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


+ 


No gardener or student of 
landscape can pick up Stephen 
F. Hamblin’s Book of Garden 
Plans (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
without secine at a glance that 
it is a str ‘|: ay sane and sen- 
sible volume that is practical 
in the best sense of that over- 
worked word. Without a non- 
essential line the author pre- 
sents some twenty blueprint 
plans with their accompanying 
keys, a brief synopsis of the 
conditions to be met in each 
case, and numerous halftone 
illustrations showing the indi- 
vidual effects which can be ob- 


Fraser’s 


Evergreens 
Will Grow Anywhere 


These evergreens are 
grown up here tn New York 
State, where they must be 
hardy to survive. They are 
used to cold winters and hot 
summers and wiil grow any- 
where from Canada to Florida. 
Send your order early and 
plant in May. 


American Arborvitae. 


The best for hedgee, 2 to 3 feet, 
$1.80 each; $60 per 100. 


Norway Spruce. 
Good for windbreake, 11% feet, 
$3.50 per dozen; $30 per 100. 


Time is short—not much 
left. Order your fruit trees 
and ornamentals now. 


Fraser’s Tree Book 


will help you select both fruit 
and ornamental trees. Send 
for a copy. 


Samuel Fraser Nursery, Inc. 
179 Main Street 
Geneseo, New York 
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Bishopric Board 
—has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finiahed home, because It 1s 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without eracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corrode. 

Get free aample and book 'Bullt on The 
Wisdom of Ages.” 
THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


901 Este Ave. Ciocinnati, 0.2 


Everything in Flower Seeds 


The best Annuals and Peren- 
nials, Bulbs, Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris, Peonis, etc. Catalog free.. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 127 | MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


Every Home Builder 
should have book * Modern Dwellings.* Pris $1.00 
or with 8 number of blue prints, Price $1.60. Both shows 
numb r of plane snd exterior views of Colonisi, Eng» 
fish, ungalow end other types. 


BARBER & RYNO. Architects, Knexville, Teanessee 
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Good digestion waits on good decoration in the dining-room 


d 
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Livable Decoration 


The first thing we demand today of the furnishings in a 
room is that they be comfortable and pleasing. If they are 


comfortable and pleasing, they will be livable. 


requirements. 


at. 


life we lead. 


avail yourself of their co-operation. 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Good interior decoration is based on fundamental human 
The lighting must be so arranged as to give 
the greatest service at the required time and place. The chairs 
must be comfortable to sit in and the table pleasing to look 
The walls must be treated so that they will prove suitable 
backgrounds for the kind of people we are and the kind of 


At your command is a corps of specialists in livable decora- 
tion, men and women whose services you can command to make 
your rooms comfortable and pleasing. Do not hesitate 10 
Send your decoration 


problems to The Information Service, House & Garpen, 445 


Free Information Coupon 


ceive their illustrative matter. 


.. Aluminum Ware 
.Andirons 
.- Aquariums 
.-Batbroom fit- 


tings 


... Book-enda 
. «Candlesticks 
..-Cedar Chests 

. Children’s Fur- 


niture 


..- Clocks 
.. Clothes Dryers 
. Curtains 


Lace 
Sunfast 


.«. Dish-washers 
-Door Knockers 


Plates 
Stops 


-Electric 


Bed-warmers 
Heating 
Chafing-dishes 


Percolators 


...Fire-sereens 
..-Floor-lamps 


Flower-boxes 
Holders 
Pots 
Vases 


.. Hammocks 


Hanging Lan- 
terns 


. .. Kitchen-cabi- 


nets 
Ranges 
Utensils 


... Lamps 
.. Lighting-fix- 


lures 


... Mantels 
..« Mirrors -~ 
..Painted Furni- 


ture 


... Pianos 
. .Phonographs 


House & Garven, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York 

I would like to know more abont the subjects checked be- 
low or those outlined in the letter attached. Please send me 
names of dealers in these articles and arrange for me to re- 


... Pictures P 
.-Porch Furniture 


Pottery 


. Refrigerators 


Rugs 
Graas 
Woven 


... Sewing-macbines 
.. Silverware 
- «Statuary 
- Tables 


... Tea-wagons 

.. Trays 
... Vacuum-cleaners 
-«. Willow Baskets 


Chairs 
Lamps 
Tables 


... Wood-baskets 


The Utmost 
Cleanliness and 


i| Convenience 


are made possible in any 
home or public institution 
when you install 


It provides a small, compact, 
out-of-the-way container for 
all waste accumulations, de- 
stroying them at once or at 
your convenience, and keeping 
any home or building free from 
obnoxious odors, dangerous 
refuse, germ-breeding garbage 
cans, and other unsightly, un- 
sanitary receptacles. 

Destroys, by incineration, burn- 
ing either artificial, natural or gas- 
olene gas, wet or dry animal or 
vegetable garbage and refuse, waste 
paper, dirt, sweepings, and collec- 
tions of all descriptions. 

Always ready for instant use. 
Operating expense less than the cost 
a garbage container renewals, 

A type for every purpose—every- 
where. For description and pictures 
of various models, method of instol- 
lation, and other detaiis, write for 
bookiet, “The Invisible Garbage 
Mon.” 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
110 Oneida St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


ERE is s handy tool 


that will positively 


- All metal—atrong, dur- 
ahle. Easy to use. Stop hack- 
tring, unending work by using 


tr Kars 


ado 


TEDS 


$1.00 poatpaid, Satlafactian 
guaranteed. WIN kill all kinds 
of weeda without damaging 
lamm. We make 40 styles f 
hand and power Aulo-Spraya. 
Write for fres** Spraying Guide." 
E. C. Brown Company 
nI 8S1 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 


“How to Grow Roses” 


Tho atandard rose-lover’a 
manual Library edition, 121 pages 
—16 in patura] colora. Price. $1, 
postpaid. Includes coupon warth 
$1 on first $5 order for plants from 
our free catalog. Send today. 

The CONARD & Jonee Co. 

Sex 126, West Grove, Ps. 


Rove IEAA perth a by 50 
+ Years’ Experience, 


} 


CYCLONE 
Property Protection Fencing 


For Country Estates. Country Clubs, P 
School Grounds, Courts, 


Combines strevgth, 
beauty snd ecovomy. Illustrated catalog on 
request, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan Dept. 147 Ilinols 
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For every flower — every plant there is 
“just the right” piece of Fulper 


PO Te Ek TY 


EXQUISITE FORMS—WONDERFUL COLORS 
INDIVIDUAL — DECORATIVE — ENDURING 


Sold by best stores everywhere 
Write for halftone Portfolia 


FULPER 


NEW YORK STUDIOS: 333 4th Ave. 
„Old Tiffany Studio Building 


POTTERIES at 
Flemington, N. 1. 


on ee ers 


GATES THAT REALLY BEAUTIFY 


ISKE WROUGHT IRON GATES harmonize with their surroundings. 
They add the necessary ornamental touch that brings out to best 
advantage the natural beauty of your garden, park, or home. 


si 


ee 


Supplied in standard designs or 
built strictly to your own ‘ideas if ` 
you wish. f oe, 


Wrought Iron Railing 
Entrance Gates 
Wire Fencing 


We can meet any requirement for .. | 
railing, wire fencing, tennis..court 
enclosures, ornamental! grill: ‘work, 
lamp standards, lamps, fountains, 
sundials, etc., for the town or 
country house. 

Our booklet of designs is handsomely 
illustrated and will be sent anywhere on 


request. Call at our showrooms if con- 
venient. 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 
74-86 Park Place 


f 
JW.FISKE [RON WORKS 
eon i 
TA NO PARN PE ATE NEW YORK 


NewYork 


“| hardly be expected to believe 
zk-süċh. statements 
}ainple, 
|..Spruce attains a diameter of 12’ 
Jin 180 years. 
„spect the book is superior to 


‘the illustrations are excellent 
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A Row of Gardening Books 
(Continued fram page 88) 


tained with certain 
plants, shrubs and trees. 
‘Each plan represents 
some concrete case which 
has actually been worked 
out, ranging from the 
five-acre farm home 
down through the village 
home, the small surbur- 
ban lot, and the informal 
garden to the tiny wall 
garden and the indi- 
vidual poppy bed. The 
various treatments are 
such that they can be 
readily varied to meet 
almost any situation, and with the 
supplementary general information 
in the last pages they make up a book 
that is perhaps unequaled in its 
special field. 


+ 


Many good suggestions for im- 
proving the home grounds and flower 
garden are contained in the ten chap- 
ters of Mary H. Northend’s Garden 
Ornaments (Duffield & Co.) Miss 
Northend’s work as photographer 


and writer is well-known to readers 
of House & Garpen. The present 
book considers, in both photographs 
and text, such garden features as 
pergolas, arches, tea-houses, garden 
steps, paths and borders, seats, pools 
and fountains. 


Those to whom the imaginative 
style of pseudo-natural history writ- 
ing appeals will find in The Human 
Side of Trees, by Royal Dixon and 
Franklyn E. Fitch (Stokes), as high 
flights of fancy as could well be 
asked. Those oí a more Burbankian, 


. literal turn of mind, however, 


will read it with distinct scep- 
ticism, while admitting that 


and well presented. One who 
is familiar with tree facts, can 


as, for ex- 
that an Adirondack 
Yet in one re- 


Mr. Dixon’s earlier work, The 
Human Side af Plants: it 
contains fewer misstatements 
and less erroneous reasoning 
from effect to cause. 


+ 


But a brief dip into The 
Book of the Peony (Lippin- 
cott) would be needed to con- 
vince the most doubting that 
the popularity of these peren- 
nials is fully justified not only 


eth 


a e a 


by their modern qualities but also by 
the long line of their ancestry which 
stretches back for centuries into the 
history of the Orient. Mrs. Edward 


Harding has given us here a volume: 


which is in every sense a peony 
monograph. The plant in history; 
its development from the early Jap- 
anese forms; how, when and where 
it should be used in the garden and 
landscaping schemes of today; cul- 
tural directions and propagation—all 
is fully described and finely illus- 
trated, partly in color. 
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“This little book is designed 
to serve as First Aid to the 
beginning gardener,” says 
Frances Duncan in the fore- 
word to her The Joyous Art 
of Gardening (Scribner’s). 
Admirably, indeed, is the idea 
carried out through 240 pages 
of just the sort of things the 
newcomer to the gardening 
game wishes to know. Glance 
at some of the chapter headings 
and then, remembering that 
under each are non-technical, 
common-sense suggestions and 
instructions in word and pic- 
ture, you can imagine the value 
of the book. Here are a few: 
Fitting the Garden to the 
House; the Garden in Town; 
The Back-yard Fence; What 
You can Do With a Lattice; 
What to Plant; Why Gardens 
Go Wrong; How to Set Out 
Plants; How to Succeed with An- 
nuals. 

+ 


Partly essaical and partly practical, 
the little book which E. L. D. Sey- 
mour has written under the_title 
The Home Garden (American Seed- 
tape Co.) is calculated to stimu- 
late interest in flower as well as 
vegetable growing. Forty-eight of 
the commoner vegetables and flowers 
are shown in color, and several pages 
are devoted to concise directions for 
the more important of garden opera- 
tions. 


GARDEN 
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SPECIAL OFFER—Your Last Chance 


IRIS KAEMPFERI. Thoir 
Beauty of form and wealth of 
color appeala to every eye. Jo 
A gaorgeolts assortment, flowrr- 
Ing the first season, atrong 
clotmpa. Each, 20 cta.; per 
doz., $2.00; per 50 SET, $8.00. 
NOVELTY IRIS “Kamata.” 
Tho finest yet discavered In Japan 
Grest translucent BLUE Blooms RA- 
DIANT Fleur-de-Lia, Each, 50 cte.; 
3 for $1.00. 

JAPANESE PAEONIAS, : 
I’rime favorites with all iandscape 
architecte. 


Single Herbeceous. Lotus flowering 
like the beautiful Lotua of Japan in 
various colore. 6 Beauties, $2.75. 


Double Herbaceous, Full globular 


6 various colnrs, $3.75 


ing. 
r$ AMA - NO - SOOE. 


2 NOVELTIES. 


Shelt roae pink. FUYAIO. Valvaty Crimson, re- | 


verse satiny white. Each, $1.00. 
TREE-PAEONIAS. Magnificent shrubs of unusual 
vigor, bearing large splendidly formad flowers, 
Each, 75c.; set 12, $8.00. 
Have you a JAPANESE Hydrangeas t 
atoong the ahowtest of flowering ehrubs. 
AIGA-KU. Brilliant Blue. 
BENI-GAKU. Vivid deep rose. 
HORTENSIA INVOLOCRUTA. Double flush white. 
Each, 65 ete.; 3 for $1.50. 
NOVELTY HORTENSIA ROSEA. Flowers in large 
clusters of coral rose bloom. Each, 75 cts. 
Japan MAPLES. Adapted for groups or lawn 
epecimens, 
ACER ATROPURPUREUM, 
foliage. 
ACER DISSECTUM, with cut leaves of fern-like 
appearance. 2 to 3 ft, sach, $1.50. Extra largo, 
$1.50 to $3.00. 
CLIMBING JAPAN HYDRANGEA. Hardy climber, 
glossy foliage, covered with great clusters of creamy 
white flowers. Fragrant. Each, 75 cts. 
Magnollas, Azaleas, Bambooa and various other 
rare plants, all tisted in our Gsrden book. Send 
for it. REMEMBER, these are all hardy plaats, 
of easy growth, aad moat adaptable to our climate. 


H. H. BERGER & Co., 70 Warren St, New York 


= iS SPRINKLER 
ATLAST!- An ee preter which 
SS aeh around the lawn. (see cu) 
‘WOAKS WITH Low 
WATER PRTASUAL, 


These ara 


with coppery red 


OIAMETER; 
Ve INCH HOSE. IGO FEET 
IN DIAMETER. 


MAOC IM UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


Feo OUTY Y om 
THOS. PLIMLEY, Acent WeromaBL Cowon mua 


WHEN WAITING, KIMOLY AQVISE SIZE OF LAWN. WHETHER LEVEL OR 
UNDULATING, ALSO. WATER PRESSURE. 


Overvofpea 
GARDEN” TOOL 

Trower For weeding, digging, 
5 weeoer plenting aiin ant. 
a 

Bre anged immedia- 
tomislay. Guaranteed bySteinfeld 
Bros,, famoug for their **Steln- 


fald™ Food Chopper. Coffee Mill, ~ 
Cot Bed, atc, Steinfeld Bres, 1 


OIREER 


ing. Handy, rigid 

l aervyicoab fe 
ORE tely to tool wanted. 

Weighs lesa thana pound. Nothin, 


> . . 
Hoopes’ Specialties 
is a carefully selected ilat 
and ahade treea, p GREM 

which together with lIoopea’ eeryice 
kave been pleasing diserimhiaring peo- 


plo for 65 years. Yoar 
will bring you a Ow F poore 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS Co. 
46 Maple Avenua, 
West Chester, Penna. 


Whether your grounds be large or 
small this book will help you. 
WAGNER’S GARDEN CATALOG 59 


Hascomplete lists of Rosee, Hardy Flow- 
ars, Annyals, Shrubs snd Trees. 
rite to-day for copy. 


Wagner Park Norsery Ca., Box 924, Sidney, Ohio 


TWO SCRIBNER GARDEN BOOKS 


The Joyous Art of Gardening 
By FRANCES DUNCAN 

Formerly Gorden Editor of The Ladies Home Journal 

In every way the ideal gardening book 

for the owner of the small place who 


loves to work among his flowers. Illus- 
trated. $1.75 net. 


Studies in Gardening 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 

With an Introduction and Notes by 

Mrs. Feancis Kino, author of “The 

Well-Considered Garden,” etc. $2 net. 
Write for Garden Circulor 'C,” 

CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, 
$97 Fifth Avenue : 2 New York 


hlooma, rich and effective for group- | 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


i F, IAD os Law 3 
k; iri st haal cnn | aoe 
Keep Your Lawn Smooth 
as Velvet 


This season give your lawn the attention it de- 
serves. Use the [deal Power Lawn Mower—it makes 


‘ 


possible double the usual amount of care with less 
labor and more economy—it insures a consistently 
beautiful sward. 

The Ideal Junior is particularly designed for well 
laid-out lawns and gardens. 
swiftly on level or grades. 


Cuts smoothly and 
Cuts close to walks and 
flower beds. Eliminates nuisance of horse drawn 
contrivances on delicate turf and expense of squad 
of hand propelled machines. Simple to operate and 
easy to care for, 


Write for detailed information— 
now while the season is young. 


THE IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


R. E. Olds, Chalrman 2103 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


$225.00 
al z 


Junior 


Power 
Lawn Mower 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


installed at your home in the early Spring Clean-up—means less dan- 
ger from infantile paralysis germs, Eliminate the dirty garbage pail. 
Betore buylag send tor our catalog. It will pay you. 


LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARKS. 
12 years on the market. Sold Direct Factory. 


mee. 
THE STEPHENSON 
LYNN 1N Masa 


Taane mao” 


Now is the ideat time to win bird fricnds— 
to bring onc or more familics of these happy 
little neighbors to your home. For they're 
mating now. And you can find no morc sat- 
isfactory or attractive home for them than one 
of the many 


DODSON BIRD HOUSES 


These scientific little homes actually attract 


birds, for they supply the needa of these feath- 


ered folks. My houses are bullt upon knowledge 
galned through 23 years of study~of bird life. 
They are always occupled, for the birds like them. 


Bird Book Free 
Be sure you get the 
Here js a 4-ronm genuine—from Joseph 
Wren House that II. Dodson. of Bird A 
ia most successful. lodge, '*The Man the ot Norway 
Built of aolld oak, Birds Love.” My new pine, express roof 
cypreas roof and book, “Your Bird and copper coping. 
be TE Friends and llow to tt is ventilated and 
cobraron Win Them,” tella has detackahte bot- 
Price, $5. how to Traat aod tom. 
protect our beautifu 
song birds. Atso illustretes fall Dod- 
son line, with pricea. Sent free with 
> hird picture in colors fer framing. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


Vice-Pres, and I"rector, American Aodubon Ass'n 
731 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, 11. 


$5.00 tor thie 
or Wood- 
houae. 


28-room Martin 
House of whita 
pine — ventilated. 
$12. 
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ALOWAY 


BIRD BATH 


No. 664 
20°: 20° 
£10.00 


This Bird Bath of Simple 
Classic design will be a delight- 
ful piece for the small garden. 


Otherartistic pieces i 
made in our ever- 
lasting stony gray 
TerraCotta include 


FLOWER POTS 
and BOXES 
VASES 
JARS 
SUN DIALS 
BIRD FONTS 
GAZING 
GLOBES 
BENCHES 
TABLES 
STATUARY, Ete. 


Write for sugges- 
tions for beautifying 


POT 
your garden No. 600. 18" wide, $5.00 


GALLOWAY TERRA CONTA @, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


> e 

| Priscilla Foldaway 
| To piace our cat- 
alog of eolonial 
atyla turniture in 
the hands of dis- 
ertminating buy- 
era we offer thia 
Portable, folding, 
sotid mahogany 
table, 26 In. high 
—your choice of 
oval or rectangu- 
lar top, 26 by 20 
ia.. at the re- 
markable hargain 
srice k oe: $6.79 

repald eaat of 
the Missiasippl. 


Write for 


This beaatl- 
= Catalog 


fui table, so 
light that a child 
can carry it, Is a 
“right-hand man‘’ tn living room, 
dining room. nursery, sewing 
room or library. Exactly right for 
a card table; rich in appearance; 
| atardy. Ideal wedding gift, Wa 
| guarantee to delight you. 


H 
Cotontat Furniture Speclalties Co. 
Dept. G B Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Lumber, Because It’s the “Wood Eternal” 
& LASTS & LASTS & IASTS & LASTS 


IN At the Family Table 


For rhe complete, cor- 
tect and perfect illu- 
mination of yoar home, 
apecify S$. & A.lighting 
fixtures. 

For authoritative lighting 


informatio: d to~ 
Cor free catalog E. as 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 Warren St. Nen Yarh City, 


No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Also expert services 


Fireplaces on general Sete oi 


work 
Made to |FREDERICN.wHITLEY 
Draw 


Engineer and Contractor 
219 Fultan St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Farr’s Hardy Chrysanthemums ' 


N the dull November days, “when the earth 
is lonely, and the north winds blow,” the hardy 
Chrysanthemums hold full sway. These favored 
flowers, with their somber shades of yellow, mahogany, 
bronzy red and brown, lightened by pure whites and soft 
pinks, bring to the lover of beauty the rich coloring of an 
old tapestry. 
pa Young plants, set ont before July first, will give flowers p 
this fall. My collection contains many beautiful single l 


and double forms; from these I offer 
$1.50 


12 plants all different 
This year I bave many desirable DAHLIAS in new varieties and Ar. 


My selection of varieties 
older favorites, personally selected from more than 1200 varieties. 
June is amply early for planting, so that you will have time to 
make a selection from the 1917-1918 edition of j 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


This edition contains 112 pages of text and 30 pages of illustrations 
(13 in colors). If yonu love the unusual plants, shrubs, and roses 
you want a copy. Your name and address will bring you one. 

Farr’s Catalogne of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, for Fall plant- 
ing, will be mailed on request. A special discount of 10 percent 


$i Ra 


Tey 


it will be given on orders received before July 1. 


BERTRAND H. FARR — Wyomissing Nurseries Co. | 
106 Garfield Avenue z z 


Wyomissing, Penna. 


No. 110— $7.50 No. 109— $12.00 


GARDEN FURNITURE OF RUSTIC CEDAR 


Furniture with the bark on harmonizes with the garden surronndings. 
No glaring color detracts from the charm of blooming flowers and 
verdant lawn. Rustic Cedar is splendidly adapted for either porch 
or lawn. Unaffected by weather. Artistic and substantially built to last. 


You will recognize that the above examples are surprisingly low in 
MAKER cost. We ship direct to you. Enclose your check uow for the 
TO YOU above. pieces in writing for Catalogue B-3 of many beautiful ex- 
amples of pergolas, settees and other Rustic Furniture. 


JERSEY-KEYSTONE WOOD COMPANY TRENTON, N. J. 


” A New Chaise Longue 
for Porch or Interior 


The Bombay Chaise Longue, {iustrated, 1s 
woven by the master Craftsmen of the willow 
induatry in a quality way. Made entirely 0 
imported hand-peeled willow. Back ia 26” 
high from aeat and aeat is 12” high from floor. 
Seat is 44” long, Price, $16.00. Stained, 
$3.00 extra. Solid color seat and back cush- 
iona ate $7.50. Cretonne aeat and back cush- 
iona, $10.50. Write for catalog. 


MINNET&CO/ 


Makers of High Grade Willow Furniture 4 
362 Lexington Ave. 


Between 40th & 41st Streets 
NEW YORK 


. birds and the like. 


House & Garden 


Fighting the English Sparrow 


“WT was Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 1 
think, who once said that “the 
kingdom of ornithology is divid- 

ed into two parts: real birds and 
English sparrows.” That the Prince- 
ton sage spoke accurately and with 
full knowledge no reasonably ob- 
servant person can deny, for of a 
truth the small bundle of imported 
feathers that is scientifically known 
as Passer domesticus has by way of 
birthright an inexhaustible fund of 
hardihood, aggressiveness and sheer, 
blatant, brassy “nerve” that sets him 
widely apart from our own native 
birds and justly merits for him the 
enmity of right-minded folk. 

It is hardly necessary here to go 
into the many tangible concrete rea- 
sons for the feeling against this rat 
among birds—his destructiveness to 
garden crops, antagonism to many of 
our most desirable native birds, his 
generally quarrelsome disposition, 
filthy habits, etc. These are all com- 
mon knowledge to countryman and 
suburban dweller alike, but the meth- 
ods which can, and should, be used 
to decimate, if not actually eradicate, 
the sparrows from any given locality 
are deserving of consideration and 
application. Briefly, and in order of 
importance, they are: Destroying 
nests, shooting and trapping. 


DesTRoy THE Eces 


Without becoming involved in the 
time-honored argument as to whether 
the hen preceded the egg, or vice 
versa, it is obvious that the future 
supply of sparrows would be serions- 
ly curtailed were all the eggs in any 
breeding season destroyed, or at least 
the nests broken up before the young 
were old enough to fly. Every full 
set of eggs that is prevented from 
hatching means five or six less spar- 
rows a few weeks hence, and, as an 
egg cannot fly away and chatter de- 
risively from your neighbor’s ridge- 
pole when you go after it, you will 
derive much satisfaction. 

The nesting season begins very 
early—often in the first part of 
March you will see some of the more 
ambitions “Englishers” commence 
their housekeeping—and continues 
well into the summer. Keep a sharp 
watch on the birds, as they prospect 
about the eaves of the house, the 
hollows of old apple trees, the boxes 
intended for worthier tenants, the 
rafters of barns and outbuildings, 
the waterspouts, leaders, cornices, 
and similar places. When a nest is 
completed and the eggs laid, tear it 
down. If you cannot reach it in any 
other way, get a long pole with a 
hook on the end, and use that. In 
two weeks go the rounds again and 
keep an eye open for new sites, for 
English sparrows are nothing if not 
prolific and persistent, and a fresh 
crop of nests will be ready for gath- 
ering in a surprisingly short time. 
The more cooperation you can get 
in this work the better, and a regular 
campaign of destruction should be 
organized if possible among the 
neighbors. 

While it is true that sparrows will 
nest in almost any properly sheltered 
place, perhaps their favorite site is 
a bird house put up for martins, blue- 
Once let a pair 
take possession of such a home and 
they will usually hold it against all 
comers, but if the bottom of the box 
is hinged so that it can be opened 
from below, the nest may be readily 
and effectually broken up. Arrange 
the hinged bottom so that it is held 
closed by a hook or turn-button 
which can be reached and operated 
by a pole, and when you judge the 
nest within is completed, unhook the 
bottom and let the contents of the 


box fall unceremoniously to the 
ground. 

Another plan to discourage the 
sparrows is to have the entrance 
opening of the box too small to ad- 
mit them. A circular doorway one 
inch in diameter will be large enough 
for house wrens, but not for spar- 
rows. Of course, it will not do for 


bluebirds or martins. 
POTSHOTTING SPARROWS 


The method second in importance 
for cutting down the sparrow sup- 
ply is, in my opinion, shooting. 
There are many occasions where this 
plan cannot be followed because of 
the proximity of other houses, etc., 
but on suburban and country places 
effective shooting can, with care, be 
done. 

The best plan is to hait the birds 
with grain, spreading it in a long, 
narrow strip on some level piece of 
ground, and allowing the flock, which 
will soon discover it, to feed there 
undisturbed for several days. Then 
secrete yourself about twenty-five 
yards away with a shotgun loaded 
with a heavy charge of No. 10 shot, 
and when the bunch has gathered for 
the feast, rake them fore and aft 
along the length of the grain strip. 
Often a single, well-directed shot 
will in this way account for thirty 
or forty birds, and, after a few days, 
you can repeat the performance in 
another place. In cases where the 
sparrows are accustomed to feed in 
chicken yards, a long board may be 
set up on posts, the grain scattered 
along it, and a shot fired without 
danger to the poultry. 

Another method of shooting is 
to use a .22 rifle and pick the birds 
off one by one as opportunity offers. 
This, of course, calls for a certain 
degree of skill and due care as to 
whither each bullet will go after it 
passes through or by the mark, but 
if practiced persistently its effect on 
the sparrow supply will be consider- 
able. A friend who lives at the edge 
of a small town tells me that with 
his .22 equipped with a telescope 
sight and a silencer he rarely fails to 
connect with one or two sparrows 
every morning before going to. busi- 
ness, and his monthly total is as- 
tonishing. Let me repeat the cau- 
tion, however, to be very careful in 
what direction you shoot, for the tiny 
22 bullets have a wicked speed that 
makes them really dangerous, even 
after they glance. 


TRAPPING METHODS 


There are several more or less 
complicated sparrow traps now be- 
ing manufactured and used, but I 
doubt if any of them is more suc- 
cessful than the old-fashioned, simple 
“sieve” trap. This is merely a shal- 
low box four or five feet square, bot- 
tomless, and with a roof of 34” mesh 
wire, the whole painted an incon- 
spicuous gray or green. This is laid 
on level ground, and one side is 
raised 18” or so by means of an 
upright stake driven into the 
earth, food being scattered inside 
and the sparrows allowed to come 
and go at will until they become thor- 
oughly convinced of its harmless- 
ness. Then substitute for the stake 
a straight stick, the lower end rest- 
ing on a chip or small stone, the 
upper end lightly supporting the trap, 
and having a long cord attached, 
which is carried to some place where 
you can watch without being ob- 
served. Now, when the flock is well 
within the trap and busy with the 
food, simply give the cord a strong 
jerk and let the whole contrivance 
fall on top of them. R. S. LEM MON. 
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Cable Cord -407% Rubber 


m n 
7 e F m 
| Immune to Tire Fever | 
4 “ 
i “’EHOLD how cord and rubber are fused into the oh 
m flexible, powerful cable-cord which forms the Wy 
m exclusive patent-protected body of a Silvertown tire. yy 
m Note the rubber core, and how each cord tendon gi 


lies completely encased in a cushion of rubber. 
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Corded and cabled under high pres- many-ply tires—the great destroyer 

sure, which replaces all air in the fiber of tires. 

with rubber gum, it is fused with r : 

rubber as a cobbler’s wax end is With but two plies of strong. cool 

waxed with wax. cable cord—Silvertowns, trade marked 

Tee: fusi f b with the Red Double Diamond, are 
at fusion of rubber and cord, bound to outlast and outserve many- 


cool no matter how fast the ti re whirls, ply tires with their multiplied tire fever. 
when cross-wrapped in the 


Silvertown’s two-ply body, is the Moreover they give a style, a 
secret Of Silvertown’s IMMUNITY smoother riding comfort and gasoline 
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HE Small House Number is 
based on the theory that good 
goods come in little packages. 
Heretofore, the small house has 
universally been considered the cheap 
house. Because it was small and be- 
cause it was cheap, it could be for- 
given many lapses of good taste in 
its architecture and its furnishing. 
This fallacy will soon be exploded. 
Good taste is fast becoming common 
property and the man who does not 
exercise it in the construction and 
decoration of his little house, will 
soon enough be taboo. The small 
house should be a miniature of a big, 
house, a simplification of a larger 
and more elaborate house, and the 
same diserimination that is employed 
in furnishing the expensive homes 
should be exercised in furnishing 
these palaces in parvo. 
Here, then, are good small houses, good interiors for small 
houses from which the prospective home builder can take her choice. 
An article on “The Stuceo House” will consider that type—the 
most feasible for the money. “Small House Living Rooms” takes 
up the inside story. So does the article on using up waste corners 


PUBLISHED MONTBLY BY CONDE NAST & CO., 
W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. SUBSCRIPTION: 
$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES; SINGLE COPIES, 


INC., 


35 CENTS. 


The Colonial house, always a popular type, will 
be shown in varied forms in the July issue 


UMBER 
“YT for closets that really hold things. 

Many types of houses will be shown 
and many localities represented— 
stucco houses from a dozen different 
states, half timber houses, Colonial 
houses, portahle houses, bungalows 
from California. 

The main feature of this issue will 
be three houses especially designed 
for this issue of Housr & GARDEN, by 
Aymar Embury Il, Eugene J. Lang 
and Frank Chouteau Brown. Plans, 
elevations and specifications will be 
shown so that the finished house can 
readily be visualized. The three 
architects making this contribution 
are well known for their work on 
small houses. Housrt & Garpen has 
never made so valuable an offering 
to its readers. 

Of the many gardening articles, 
space permits mention of only two: 
“The Old-Fashioned Garden,” a universally popular type, and 
Grace Tabor’s story of “The Best Blue Flowers.” They are 
both up to the high standard set by House & Garprn gardening 


` eontributors—both make you want to make a garden and both tell 
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Garden paths are one thing, garden steps another. Paths 
wind and wind, They flow whither they will, like capri- 
cious brooks, between flowery banks, dart under trellises 
that span the stream for honeysuckle and rose. ond lead 
out into the infinity of some hay-scented meadow, But 
garden steps are always steps. Direct, resolute, persist- 
ent, they go toward their destination, leading from height 
to height like stairs into the sky. And this is true whether 
they arc on a formal estate or in the tangle of an old- 
fashioned garden such as this, at the residence of Richard 
Arnold Fisher, Esq., Newburyport, Mass. 
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The Food Supply 
Done and What 


HE destinies of the nations of the 
world may be hanging by the micro- 
scopic threads of Phytophthora infestans? 
These two formidable words, translated 
into the language of the Frish potato, mean 
late blight, the disease which last year upset 
the calculations of the German Government 
by destroying a large percentage of the po- 
tato crop. Fo say that the potato will decide 
the war may be exaggerating, but there is 
little doubt that food, rather than gunpow- 


der, will ultimately be the determining fac- ' 


tor in conferring the laurels of victory. 
With modern methods of transportation 
and communication, national organization 
for war becomes such an intricate and far- 
reaching thing that every last individual 
capable of contributing to the national wel- 
fare is reached by it. And in every nation the 
army at the front and the army behind 
the front, the workers at home, must 
be supplied with three meals a day. 

Abroad every government that has 
entered the war, with the possible ex- 
ception of Germany, has been slow to 
recognize the importance of the food 
supply. Today this question is loom- 
ing up as the most gigantic of those 
which will demand immediate atten- 
tion. It is for us a problem not only 
of feeding ourselves but those with 
whom we are making common cause. 

Recognition of the seriousness of 
the problem has brought forth many 
schemes from organizations and in- 
dividuals. At the Conference for 
Agricultural Preparedness, held at 
Washington carly in April by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, there were 
almost as many plans as speakers. 
They ranged all the way from the or- 
ganization of local societies to utilize 
every back yard for vegetable planting 
to plans for wholesale government 
operation by putting the farmers on 
the government pay-roll, either direct- 
ly, or indirectly by the guarantee of a 
minimum price for crops. 


AGRICULTURAL Procress 


_ My purpose in this article, however, 
1s not to rehearse the various plans 
which have been proposed, but rather 
to sketch the lines of agricultural prog- 
ress which have been followed during 
the past few years, and to suggest how 


FARM ON A 


WAR FOOTING 


for Ourselves and Our Allies—What We Have 


We Can Do to Increase 


Fr. ROE WELT 


still further developments are possible 

In much of the work which has been 
done there is great potential value, but the 
information has not yet been put to use. 
Many of the discoveries are not generally 
known. It has taken a time of crisis to 
put us on our mettle as an agricultural na- 
tion. Yet it is only fair to say that it is 
not the farmer’s fault that he has been slow 
to adopt the new methods which the gov- 
ernment has placed at his disposal. Time 
after time the farmer has grown big crops, 
only to receive for them prices so low as 
to leave him without profit—often, indeed, 
with actual loss. We have given the farm- 
ers as a producing class every incentive to 
grow small crops rather than big—and have 
paid them much more for the lesser than 
for the greater service, 


from 
The PRESIDENT'’S 
MESSAGE 


Upon the farmers of this country 

. in large measure rests the fate 

of the war and the fate of the nations. 
May the nation not count upon them 
to omit no step that will increase the 
production of their land or that will 
bring about the most effectual co-op- 
eration in the sale and distribution of 
their products? The time is short. It 
is of the most imperative importance 
that everything possible be done, and 
done immediately, to make sure of 
large harvests. I call upon young men 
and old alike and upon the ablebodied 
boys of the land to accept and act upon 
this duty—to turn in hosts to the farms 
and make certain that no pains and no 
labor is lacking in this great matter. ... 


Let me suggest, also, that every one 
who creates or cultivates a garden 
helps, and helps greatly, to solve the 
problem of the feeding of the nattons. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


Our 


Food Output 


The problem of making two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before is a very 
complicated one, and little will have been 
gained if in the solution it costs as much to 
produce the second blade as it did to pro- 
duce the first. 

The average person thinks of the problem 
of increasing crop yields as one to be solved 
by a long nosed chemist with a new fertilizer 
or by some wizard of horticulture who will 
outwit Nature and trick her into growing 
a cabbage plant with two heads or a stalk 
of corn with six ears. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the business 
of insuring higher crop production is a slow 
and painstaking process. All the factors 
involved must be considered and developed 
together, for while concentration on one 
aspect alone may result in discoveries very 
interesting from a scientific point of 
view, it will fall short of bringing 
about an inerease for the demands 
occasioned by war-time. 


Biotocy AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Probably the most important of the 
various lines of intensive effort—cer- 
tainly the most interesting from the 
layman’s point of view—is that of 
improvement by breeding and selec- 
tion. The biologist has played and 
must continue to play a leading role 
in making this country economically 
independent. His position is an im- 
portant one, for in spite of our gigan- 
tic industrial corporations and our 
“war brides,” nearly 70% of our total 
national wealth is in agriculture— ` 
land, buildings and live stock. 

Let us look at our king crop—corn. 
A glance at the accompanying photo- 
graph will show what the biologist has 
done with this crop. (Incidentally the 
biologist usually did not call himself 
by that name. He worked in a pair 
of overalls out in a field, and was 
known by all his neighbors as a good 
farmer who was something of a crank 
on selecting seed!) In that photograph 
the biggest ears of yellow Dent corn 
are representative of two varieties 
largely grown in this country. The 
corn crop is a serious business with 
us. It occupies over 29% of the land 
given up to crop production. In 1915 
we grew over 3,050,000,000 bushels, 
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Corn clubs for farm boys 
started by the government 
have stimulated good culti- 
vation and produced larger 
crops because the men com- 
pete with the boys. Sherman 
Hall (above) raised 107.33 
nakal j Airi a bushels of corn on an acre 
PRE OEO MEENUTAN O | in Arkansas where the aver- 
age crop is only 20 bushels 


Good crops depend funda- 
mentally on good seed. Onc 
of the best things the gov- 
ernment has accomplished is 
raising the standard of corn. 
Compare American varieties 
with South American 


The one-man tractor which 
has recently come on the 
market will help solve plow- 


cet Sie te | ing and cultivation on the 
ke Cop a {i small farm. The farmer 


RED ESERIES OTS | merely guides the machine 


down the furrow 


Bad roads have 

been a serious de- 

X terrent to farm 

i l success and the 

A T i marketing of 
PANAR ONA 1 crops. The two 
SIAN ren views, to right 

* CaLonaco i and below, show a 
Stretch of Ten- 

Sa Rao ETA sat, nesee road before 
ia cee oN and after im- 
wee A . provements, It is 

in the South, in- 
om cidentally, that 
a a, } the greatest 
R eet s areng i strides have been 
made along these 


June, 1917 
or about 30 bushels per capita. 

These figures need cause us no 
selfi-congratulation when we con- 
sider that the average production 
for the ten year period 1906-1915 
was only a little over 20% bushels 
per acre. The main reason why 
this yield was no larger was that 
the American farmer realized from 
years of experience—though he may 
not have expressed the idea in terms 
of economics—that it would not pay 
him to go to any additional expense 
in increasing the production. 

An instructive story is that of the 
little boy in the photograph on page 
16. He planted and cared for his 
crop according to advice given him 
by a Government official, and secured a yield 
of no less than 107.33 bushels per acre. This 
is, of course, an extraordinary case. The 
average crop produced by boys in his state 
—where, by the way, corn is not a leading 
crop but one of the most neglected—was 
over 50 bushels per acre. The average yield 
for the adult farmers of the state was about 
20 bushels per acre! 

This work has not stopped with the boys. 
In Culpeper County, Virginia, where the 
average crop of corn was 21 bushels, a 
demonstration of the county agent during 
the first four years’ work covered .1160 
acres, and secured an average yield of 
58.7 bushels per acre. Of the forty- 
eight boys enrolled for corn club work for 
1914, thirty-seven reported, the average 
crop being 75.7 bushels per acre. A 
farmer who has watched this work from 
the beginning says, “It has done the men 
more good than the boys, because while 
apparently not paying any attention to the 
boys’ corn club they are trying, as hard as 
they know how, to beat the crop the boys 
make. Today in traveling over the country 
one sees everywhere well selected ears of 
corn hanging in cribs, barns, porches and 
kitchens—a rare sight five years ago.” 


IMPROVING Crop VARIETIES 


Selection and cross breeding have pro- 
duced wonderful results in improving 
strains of wheat and many other grains and 


Another factor in farm success is the 

right sort of buildings properly placed. 

The government scnds through the 

rural districts models of a modern 

farm with full instructions for the 
farmer 


grasses as well as vegetables. Work along 
this line is by no means confined to making 
two blades grow where one grew before. 
The work of the plant breeder is often- 
times to get one blade where none grew 
before. Most interesting work has been 
done with the drought resisting plants, for 
example. Important results have been 
achieved with soy beans, milo maize, sor- 
ghum and a number of other crops. Equally 
important has been the introduction by the 
Department at Washington of a number of 
plants not formerly in general cultivation, 
but particularly suited to dry climates or 
other unusual conditions. 

Increasing production through improved 
strains or varieties has not been limited to 
plant life. Just as valuable work has been 
done in the breeding of live stock and poul- 
try. “Scrub” cattle, hogs and chickens are 
still in the majority in most agricultural 
sections ; but their time has come and slowly 
but surely they are being replaced by thor- 
ough lines of stock well adapted to their 
locality. Especially in the South great 
progress has been made during recent years. 

Few people realize the tremendous im- 
portance of this kind of work, until they 
make some such comparison as, for exam- 
ple, that of the average cow with-her 3,100 
pounds of milk and the belle of California, 
Tillie Alcartra, who gave in her record year 
30,000 pounds. Of course, that is a record 
we cannot hope to apprdach under ordinary 
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conditions, but there ts no doubt 
that the production per cow could 
at least be doubled within a few 
years, if a campaign for that pur- 
pose were to be inaugurated with the 
thoroughness with which the Gov- 
ernment is taking hold of the muni- 
tions supply for Army and Navy. 
Then there is the  stecl-spring 
legged, rubber-breasted hen that 
lays 60 eggs a year, compared to the 
312 eggs laid by Lady Eglantine in 
making her year’s record. If our 
hens were divided according to 
measurements known to indicate 
laying capacity, those that did not 
qualify being used for the table, the 
production per hen could easily be 
doubled. Feed and care alone are not suffi- 
cient for large egg fields. 


Goop MetHops as IMPORTANT as Goop 
VARIETIES 


The wonderful results mentioned in the 
case of corn crops were due largely to the 
introduction of better varicties than were 
formerly used in each case. Along with the 
better varicties went better methods of cul- 
ture. We in this country like to preen our- 
selves upon being a great agricultural nation. 
We are—but let us look for a minute at the 
following table which is of particular inter- 
est at this present time when the country 
with which we are at war supplies the 
“odious comparison.” 


Average Increase in Crop Yields in Twenty 


Years. 

United States Germany 
Wheat ose 22 ne. 2 bu. 10 bu. 
Oats sra Ss 4 bu. 23 bu. 
Rye cas gaia’ 4 bu. 12 bu. 
Barley e 336-5 2 bu 13 bu. 
Potatoes ....... 23 bu 80 bu. 
Average Tee e. 20 bu 62 bu. 


Not a pleasant pill for our national pride 
to swallow! However, there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances. We have been farming 
extensively while Germany has been farm- 
ing intensively. 

While each person engaged in agriculture 
in Germany has had to take care of 4.1 

(Continued on page 78) 


What corn clubs are doing for the farm boys, canning clubs are accomplishing with the farm girls. A 
government agent instructs the girls and oversecs their work 


THERE’S NOTHING NEW UNDER 
IN A GARDEN 


PEDE sS GIN 


Photographs hy J. W. Gillies and M. H. Northend 


Thetrellised garden 
(left) has the flavor of 
prim pathed gardens of 
yesterday. Charles A. 
Platt, architect 


A New England garden 
made last year but remi- 
niscent of three genera- 
tions ago. Kilham ¢& 
Hopkins, architects 


Another year, ana the 
niched trellised garden 
wall below will look a 
hundred yearsold. James 
L. Greenleaf, architect 


June, 
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Box bordered and 
rose arehed these 
were the gardens 
of yesterday. And 
the newest gardens 
are just a reflection 
of the past. Charles 
A. Platt, architect 


Imagine yourself in 
an English garden 
close. You really 
are in the garden 
of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney at 
Old Westbury. L. L 
Delano & Aldrich 
were the arehiteets 


Below is still a 
third view of the 
new old-fashioned 
garden. This would 
have been eon- 
sidered ideal a hun- 
dred years or sa ago 
—and stilt is 
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One of the finest of all 
roses of whatever color is 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
a lemon-white hybrid tea 


FFHAND, what color subcon- 
sciously suggests itself to you 
when someone mentions roses? Pink 
or red, isn’t it?—“red as a rose,” you 
know. At any rate, I don’t believe it is 
yellow, unless some particular associa- 
tion has fixed that color in your mind. 
Yet roses do come in yellow, and though 
their presence in the garden is relatively 
uncommon, there are settings in which 
their various shades are far preferable 
to the stronger pinks and reds, or even 
to the pure whites and flesh tints. 

There are yellow roses and yellow 
roses, to be sure. They are fewer in 
number than those of any other single 
color, yet more numerous than any one 
garden requires. 

The Maman Cochet group is strik- 
ingly hardy. The five colors — white, 
pink, red of two shades, and yellow— 
are alike in strength, vigor and perfect 
beauty. They are persistent bloomers 
from spring till the last cold autumn 
days; and they merit their reputation of 
being the most distinguished group of 
roses of recent years in Europe and 
America. Perhaps the most distinct 
and beautiful of the whole group is 
Yellow Maman Cochet. 


THE COCHET AND OTHER YELLOWS 


The positive statement has been made 
that of the hundreds of roses available 
in this country the Cochets are the best. 
This does not quite coincide with my own 
opinion which is based upon the roses as 
they bloom in my own-and my friends’ gar- 
dens. Not that I dispute one word of praise 
for the Cochet roses. They deserve all that 
can be said in their favor—and even more 
than has yet been said in praise of the clear, 
deep, golden Yellow Maman Cochet—but 


I would not accord them undivided meed l 


of praise in all respects. 

There are other constant, hardy, free and 
beautiful yellow roses, closely in competi- 
tion with the Cochets. Everybody knows 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria as the hardiest of 
all the hybrid teas, and also as one of the 
most perfectly beautiful creamy white roses 
in existence. But perhaps everybody is not 
yet well acquainted with the more recent 
Yellow Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, or Perle 
von Godesberg. It is a superb yellow rose 
of clear canary shading to saffron. It has 
all the good points of Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria and in my estimation is almost as fine 
as the Yellow Cochet. The differences of 


ROSES OF YELLOW 
AND ROSES OF GOLD 


Find their Garden Places where 
Stronger Colors Would Not Serve 


GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


To the yellow Scotch briar one looks for an 


abundance of charmingly simple blossoms. The 
bushes are hardy, low growing and compact 


shades of yellow in the two roses make 
pleasing variety, on the bush as well as in 
the vase. The Cochet roses are hardy every- 
where if given some protection. The same 
may safely be said of the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria and Perle von Godesberg. They 
are so hardy, vigorous, and free in habit, 
that I wonder why both groups are not 
recognized as hybrid teas. 

Another good yellow is Etoile de Lyon, 
a very beautiful tea rose. It is much more 
hardy than the equally beautiful variety 
known as Perle de Jardins. 

The teas and hybrid teas now number 
over forty handsome roses in all shades of 
yellow, except deep orange. William Allen 
Richardson, the climbing tea, is the only 
deep orange except the Persian Yellow rose. 
It is several shades deeper than Marechal 
Niel, which is a clear cloth-of-gold yellow, 
and is a free flowering and beautiful rose 
at all seasons, though excelling itself in 
autumn. The orange yellow, by the law 
of the radiation of heat, intensifies and 
deepens as summer wanes and the nights 


House 


Marechal Niel presents a 
rare combination of superb 
blooms of great fragrance 
borne on a climbing bush 


grow frosty and cold; the roses, roped 
and garlanded by hundreds and hun- 
dreds, are more and more striking and 
effective until the killing cold weather 
comes and ends their season. 


Tue Harpiest Sorts 


The very hardiest yellow roses, such 
as are free and florescent in far north- 
ern sections, are spring or early sum- 
mer bloomers. The yellow rambler, 
Aglaia, is a deep yellow, of free and 
hardy growth and for six weeks a most 
wonderful bloomer, One thing in favor 
of this and other once-blooming roses 
is that for their brief season of flower- 
ing they are much more profuse than 
the constant bloomers, for their re- 
sources are drawn upon for all the 
roses of the year at one and the same 
time. Aglaia is as profuse as the crim- 
son rambler and in all essentials the 
same rose except in color. 

It would hardly be just to the rose 
family and certainly not fair treatment 
to those interested in reports from the 
fairy land of sun-gold roses, to omit 
the almost forgotten Austrian, the Per- 
sian Yellow and Harrison’s Yellow. 
These are regarded as fine flowers, very 
hardy and long-lived; but so many new 
and attractive roses of improved strains 
are engaging attention that the Aus- 
trian and Persian are not generally 
known and grown. e 

Of the trio, Harrison’s Yellow is the most 
common. It is a light primrose yellow and 
single flowered. It bears a resemblance to 
the sweet briars, but the russet glands on 
the under side of the leaves do not secrete 
the aromatic oil that imparts the fragrance 
of the latter. : 

Harrison’s Yellow has no fragrance of 
foliage and not much perfume of flower. 
Its single blossoms are as light and airy as 
butterflies — I remember their blooming 
early in the spring with daffodils and jon- 
quils. All about were peach trees in their 
own shade of pink; sweet scented plum 
trees in snowy white; and dogwood, red 
bud and maple making the wild woods gay. 
Yes, this rose was one of the components 
of all gardens of the Old South. 

Persian Yellow was long considered. the 
deepest yellow rose in cultivation. It has 
more substance than Harrison’s, and is of a 
deep chrome yellow. The two roses come 
and go together, blooming for a period of 
about four weeks. 
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The Austrian Yellow stands 
alone as regards color. The 
peculiar coppery red of the in- 
side of the single cup-shaped 
rose, combined with the pure 
gold of the outside, has no dupli- 
cate among roses or any other 
flower. Like the others of this 
trio, it is a wreath rose, bloom- 
ing at short intervals along the 
trailing branches. Fountain like, 
arching its branches, dipping its 
tips to the green earth on a bright 
sunshiny day, the striking bril- 
liancy of this unique briar of 
Indian red and gold will catch 
and hold the attention of even 
the most casual observer. ' 

None of these roses propa- 
gates well from cuttings. The 
Persian and Austrian are budded 
upon Manetti or other hardy 
stock, but Harrison’s Yellow re- 
produces itself by scions. Al- 
though single flowered, with pol- 
len laden stigmas, it is a very 
shy seed bearer; yet it has the 
distinction of being one of the 
seed parents of Lord Penzance, 
the only yellow rose among the Lord Pen- 
zance hybrid sweet briars. It is the result 
of the cross between Harrison’s Yellow and 
sweet briar Simplex. Its primrose yellow 
is inherited from one parent and the sweet 
scented foliage from the others. 

Salmon is as much pink as yellow. Gloire 
de Dijon is distinetly salmon, beautiful in 
pink and. yellow with blendings of inter- 
mediate tints; nevertheless the full blown 
roses are frequently pure golden yellow. 
It is the most conspicuous example in the 
world of one rose very much more hardy 
than any other of the numerous roses of 


Persian Yellow and Harrison’s 
Yellow bloom at the same time. 
The former, however, is a deep 
chrome yellow and more sub- 
Stantial in appearance 
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In Harrison’s yellow is much of the- 
charm of the Old South—a hospitable 
simplicity thot the larger roses lack 


its class. Just what is the reason for this 
we cannot be sure, but the faet remains. 

The color of a rose makes no difference 
in its mode of culture. A rose is a rose 
no matter what its kind or where it grows. 
The class to which the majority of yellow 
roses belongs is not entirely hardy north of 
Baltimore or Washington. Some protection 


Aglaia is one of the hardiest of. 
‘all, a deep yellow rambler that 


blooms profusety for six wecks or so 


aes 


must be given, but whether for 
better or worse depends upon 
several things. Tirst, the roses 
ought to be prepared to meet the 
cold of winter by having water 
and stimulating culture with- 
drawn during late summer and 
early autumn. This tends to 
check new and tender growth and 
to harden the wood. Then they 
had better stand cold enough to 
show visible effect, than to be 
put under a protective cover too 
early in the season. 

When the weather forecast is 
for severe cold, is the time to 
cover roses. They are then dor- 
mant and will remain so until 
spring. Some ventilation is es- 
sential through whatever mate- 
rial the covering consists of ; this 
is one reason why evergreen 
boughs are so popular as pro- 
tective agencies. 

As important as anything per- 
taining to winter protection is 
not to uncover too early in the 
spring. Warm waves are fol- 
lowed by cold, and having been 
covered, roses are more injured than bene- 
fited by exposure to the inviting sunny 
weather of early spring. 

Winter is winter, even in the orange belt. 
There are climatic differences, north and 
south, to which roses must be adapted. Cold 
in the north is settled and con-istent; in the 
south, fickle and e-^: ricions. The warm 
blanket of snow covers the northern gar- 
dens safely through the winter. In south- 
ern gardens, growth is induced by warm 
waves all winter long, and the succeeding 
cold waves make the plants suffer propor- 
tionately and sometimes seriously. 
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Lord Penzance is descended from 
Harrison's Ycllow. Its color is a 
soft fawn, shading to lemon yel- 
low in the center, and same- 
times tinged with pink 


`T ONG before this has the alarm been sounded. 
L The cry has gone down the land to all who 
labor in the fields, “Raise your bit!” 
' America must feed herself and her allies. The President has 
warned us that we cannot be found wanting in “the things with- 
out which mere fighting would be fruitless.” ` 

The trenches of our war, then, are the furrows of the field. 

The man behind the plow is fighting for this great cause of liberty 
as much to-day as the man behind the gun. F 

The American farmer will ultimately “see it through,” for he is 
helping to make this world a safe place for Democracy by feeding 
the forces that are fighting for Democracy. 

The lines of defense are Fighters, Funds, Factories, Food. . 
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HREE springs had come, three summers; and thrice we 
gathered in the harvest. 

This spring, we thought, would be like all the rest—the warm and 
gentle rains, the suns that coax to life the tiny seed, the wakened 
bud, the green shoots above the furrow, the sturdy crop. Another 
summer would creep past, and then an- 5 
other autumn when, happily, we could 


House 


must now labor to support hands that toil in 
munition factory and battle trench. We who 
have been too proud to fight must naw in humility 
expiate our iniquities and vain boast. 

Here is America’s greatest chance for service. Here lies the path 
for the redemption of her national soul. Never before did war 
offer to every man, woman and child-in a nation such an oppor- 
tunity to do his bit for the attainment of a world ideal. 

The war will mean other sacrifices. Certainly that in full measure 
—the sacrifice of men, the crushed hopes of women, the lonely com- 
ing years. It will cut ruthlessly across promising careers and well- 
laid schemes. It will impoverish the rich and beggar the poor. For 
many it may mean a lean larder and an empty purse. But these 
things must be. If ever we expect the Angel of Wrath to pass over, 
we must sprinkle our lintels with our own blood. 
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HE coming months will decide our fate and the fate of our gal- 

lant allies. June, July and August are the critical months for 
growing things. Pests must be hunted down and exterminated. 
Dust mulch must be carefully pre- 

served around the roots to make the 


put the ripe harvest to the sickle. 

Suddenly we turned and faced the 
hideous fact. For three years we had 
hid from it, denied it in our hearts, 
labored to put it out of mind. 

Spring came, and with spring the 
~War—their war, our war. 

We are in it now, in it that the world 
may henceforth be a safe place for men 
to live and labor. No longer can we 
flee from its realities, no longer deny 
our responsibility. We have placed 
our hands upon the plow. And with 
that plow shall! we win. 
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E must raise our bit, or we and 
our war-worn allies will starve. 
‘This is a solemn fact. The surplus 
- from last year’s crops—which was far 
below normal—has been drained for 
the nations overseas. Some of it has 
been lost in torpedoed vessels, some’ of 
it destroyed by incendiary fires. We 
must make up not alone what will suf- 
fice for our consumption now, but 
enough to see us all through until the 
harvests of 1918. That means 100,- 
000,000 mouths to feed here, and many 
millions more over there. 

We must raise our bit, or hosts of 
men will have died in vain. As the 
President has phrased it, “Without 
abundant food, alike for the armies 
and the peoples now at war, the whole 
great enterprise upon which we have 
embarked will break down and fail. 
The world’s foed reserves are low. 
Not only during the present emer- 
gency, but for some time after peace 
shall have come, both our own people 
and a large proportion of the people 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests 
in America.” 

Our hands, weaponed not to smite, 


Aunia annae 


The Out-of-Town is luring me— 
I want to be 
Where I can see 
A glint of Summer as she passes, 
Green and glad, among the grasses! 


I like the City with its air 
do and dare— 
Its glamored glare— 
But oh, the lovely, languid hours, 
Idled with the garden flowers! 


I like the City’s bustling thrift— 
Its current swift— 
But oh, the drift 

Of snowy silence sweetly lying— 

Softly flying—whitely dying! 


I heed the City’s golden call, 
But over all 
The din and brawl 
I hear a still voice in the gloaming | 
Call me homing ... homing... homing. . .. 


Viola Brothers Shore. 


moisture below yield its maximum 
service. If drought comes, water will 
have to be carried to the thirsty plants. 
This means real work. It means work- 
ing when we don’t want to, when in- 
terest has flagged and courage failed. 

The discipline is self-imposed. That 
is all the more reason why it should be 
unfalteringly observed. 

Many of us have started our gardens 
with a high resolve to raise as much as 
we could for our own tables so that the 
burden on the market might be re- 
lieved. That sort of resolve rouses al- 
most every gardener every spring. It 
is nothing new. But what will be new 
to many of us will be to sustain that 
effort and see through that resolve to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is necessary for the amateur and 
professional gardeners in America to 
keep up their interest in their gardens 
during the next three months. That 
afternoon’s tennis or golf will have to 
be put off. Your first duty to your 
country will be to see that your plants 
are ina healthy condition and that they 
are kept so through the hot months. 


+ 


{4 is more necessary to see the green 
things growing in these months 
than to see the flag waving. The flag 
will stay where it has always been— 
on high—so long as you earnestly per- 
sist in raising your bit. If you become 
a slacker at these times, it will fall be- 
draggled into the dust just as your 
plants will wilt and fall into the dust. 
The flag will never have stripes more 
glorious than the stripes of your, per- 
sistence and sacrifice this summer. 
| There will never be field of honor more 
ennobling than the field you raise this 
year to a bounteous harvest. 
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Unquestionably. one of the finest gardens in America is 

“Weld.” the estate of Larz Anderson, Esq., at Brookline, 

Massachusctis—no petty distinction when one considers 

the high standard set by American gardens today. The 

view shown here of the belvedere by the lake is one of its 
most picturesque glimpses 
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Tsuba of Samurai Glory That Find Their Way from Nippon 
to the Collector’s Shelves —Their History and Adornments 


MALL objects beautiful to con- 
template, exquisite in work- 
manship, intrinsically valuable and 
at the same time rich in historical 
associations have attracted men of 
all ages. Little wonder it is that 
the collector of the objets d’art of 
the Japanese craftsmen finds in 
them an ever refreshing delight. 
The tsuba, or sword-guards of 
Japan, are famed for their work- 
manship, beauty of design and his- 
toric interest, while their rarity is 
not such as to discourage the col- 
lector. A few years ago, indeed, 
these remarkable examples of the 
skill of the old-time Japanese 
metal-workers could have been 
picked up in the Japanese shops 
in America and Europe for a song. 
Though the price has advanced 
somewhat precipitously, fine speci- 
mens of sword-guards may still be 
had at far from prohibitive prices, when one 
considers that almost every tswba can be 
counted a supreme example of the metal- 
worker’s art. There are no two genuine 
Japanese sword-guards precisely alike. Each 
is distinctly an original and unique object, 
into whose fashioning has gone the best ef- 
fort of those tirelessly patient and conscien- 
tious craftsmen of the Flowery Kingdom. 


THE Sworp Laip ASIDE 


Feudal Japan has disap- 
peared, and with it the need 
of the old armourers’ art. 
Fifty-eight years ago a noted 
Japanese official sought in 
vain through Yedo—now 
Tokio — for a countryman 
who might prove to be con- 
versant with the English 
language, a fact that gives 
one a suggestion of the 
rapidity with which the old 
order of things has been 
thrown off and the new 
taken on. It was just forty 
years ago that an imperial 
Japanese edict abolished the 
wearing of swords. Cham- 
berlain says that “the people 
obeyed the edict without a 


Thc two round cuts above are the 
front and back of an 18th Cen- 
tury landscape tsuba 


Both front and back of the tsuba 
below are copper and gold. 18th 
Century 


GARDNER TEALL 


A Japanese short sword 

in a sheath of black lac- 

quer inlaid with gold. 

This shows the position 

at the hilt of the tsuba 
or sword-guard 


blow being struck, and the curio shops at 
once displayed heaps of swords which, a few 
months before, the owners would less will- 
ingly have parted with than with life it- 
self.” 

It is clear that, as a result of this edict, 
a vast number of swords were brought into 
the market. Naturally enough, as collectors 
had not then discovered the tsiba, countless 


Front and back of a rare 18th 
Century guard of brass and 
bronze with inset coins 


Views of a rare enameled 19th 
Century guard. Enameled in full 
color and rim damascened 


sword-guards were thrown into 
the melting-pot. Later when Euro- 
pean, American and Japanese con- 
noisseurs came to rescue the tsuba 
from oblivion, the native crafts- 
men, still possessors of a recent 
heritage of skill, fell to making 
sword-guards for the market. 
Yet even these late 19th—and one 
must suspect 20th—Century tsuba 
are often beautiful, ingenious and 
interesting enough to be desirable 
acquisitions on their own account. 


ARMS AND ADORNMENT 

Marcus Huish, in his book 
“Japan and Its Art,” said: “It can 
readily be imagined that in a coun- 
try where internal wars were con- 
stant, where private quarrels grew 
into family feuds, where the ven- 
detta was unhindered by law and 
applauded bv society, where the 
slightest breach of etiquette could only be 
repaired by the death of one of the parties, 
and where a stain of any sort upon char- 
acter necessitated suicide by a sword thrust, 
attention was very early directed towards 
obtaining perfection in the only article of 
defense or offense which a Japanese carried. 
Nor would it long remain unornamented in 
a community where artistic instincts were 
universal, and jewelry and 
other ornaments were not 
worn. Personal orna- 
ments illustrate better than 
anything else the individual- 
ity of their wearer, and col- 
lectively the taste of the na- 
tion. Especially is this the 
case where the article in 
question is worn as a privi- 
lege, is held in respect, is 
handed down as an heirloom, 
and is the subject of the 
most carefully prescribed 
etiquette. Not only the 
manufacture but the adorn- 
ment of the sword was for 
centuries a profession re- 
served to artists of the high- 
est attainments. The orna- 
ment lavished upon it illus- 
trated religious and civil life, 


Bronze and gold have been 
worked into a landscape design 
of the 18th Century 


An early 19th Century guard, an 
excellent example of Nanakoji 
or fish roe surface 
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history, heroism, folklore, 
manners and customs, and the 
physical aspect and natural 
history of the country.” 


THE JAPANESE SWORD 


The ornamental “furniture” 
of a Japanese sword consists 
primarily of the tsuba or 
guard, a circular or oval 
(sometimes square and occa- 
sionally irregular) piece of 
metal, with a triangular aper- 
ture to receive the sword- 
blade. On either side are 
smaller openings to close over 
the tops of the two smaller implements that 
accompany many of the Japanese swords— 
the short dagger or kokatana, and the kogai, 
a skewer-shaped instrument. After the 
tsuba or sword-guard come the smaller 
ornaments placed on either side of the hilt 
to enable the wielder of the sword to have a 
firmer grasp of it. These small metal orna- 
ments are called menuki. We find them, 
too, on the scabbards of swords, especially 
on the daggers or wakizashi. Of great 
beauty and interest are the kashira, metal 
caps fitting the head of the sword-handles, 
secured in place by means of cords laterally 
placed. The fuchi are oval rings through 


A rare tsuba of 
the 17th Century 
is of unusual pro- 
portions, being 
414" wide 


A very early er- 
ample shows fine 
workmanship in 
an open design 


The tsuba of the 

dragon is a char- 

acteristic piece of 

late 18th Century 
work 


A concave tsuba 

with raised de- 

sign and round- 

punched sageo 
holes 


An 18th Century sword 
guard showing horses 
in the wood 


‘style of the family. 


The spool winder pat- 
tern and wood grain 
effect is found in a 
16th Century example 


maker, 


A striking red copper 
guard wrought by 
Masaharu, circa 1800 


This 18th Century 
tsuba is attributcd to 
Kanai of Echizen 


which the blade passes; they encircle the 
base of the handles where the blade is se- 
cured. The kurikata are cleats for secur- 
ing the cords (sageo) which held back the 
warrior’s sleeve whilst he was fighting, and 
finally there is the kojiri, the metal endpiece 
to the scabbard. 

There is not one of the ornamental deco- 
rations of a Japanese sword that would not 
have awakened the admiration and envy of 
Benvenuto Cellini. And to think that after 
the edict of 1877 they were, literally mil- 
lions of them, relegated to the rubbish heaps 
of the Japanese junkman! Too few of the 
menuki escaped melting up. Theirs is a fas- 
cination difficult to resist, but the tswba more 
directly engages our attention for the pres- 
ent, and the smaller ornaments have becn 


referred to here only in order that the reader — 


may have some suggestion of their relation- 
ship to the tsuba. 


Goté anD His FoLLOWERS 

According to Huish, “The earliest period 
in connection with artistic work which will 
interest the general reader is that known as 
the Ashikaga, a time that covered the pro- 
ducts of the first of the Got6, Miochin and 
Umétada families. At its commencement, 
1390, there lived at Hagi Nagato Nakai, Mit- 
sutsuneé, the earliest name to be met with on 
sword-guards. Later Kanéiyé of Fushimi 
in Yamashiro, Umétada Shigéyoshi (the re- 
nowned swordsmith), Goto Yūjō (died 
1504), Miochin Nobuiyé (1507-1555), Iran- 
ken Yamakichi (1570) and Hoan were all 
renowned for their tsuba. Thin and soft 
iron with a heavy reddish patina distin- 
guishes the tsuba of Nobuiyé. On his work 
and that of his followers for a time we find 
left the hammer marks. The refined aca- 
demic work of the Goto family is, in Japan- 
ese estimation, given the first place. Gotd 
Yūjō, the founder, lived and died in Mino 
(1426-1504). Work by him and by his 
descendants is known to the Japanese as 
iyébori, which, translated, is equivalent to 

The work on those sword-guards whose 
surface is punched into a texture of small 
dots until it resembles fish roe is called 
Nanakoji, and for tsuba so finished the Goto 


A tsuba signed by the 
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family were without rivals. 
Moslé suggests that one of the 
requisites in a Japanese con- 
noisseur’s education is to 
recognize the iyébori (per- 
sonal style) of the first thir- 
teen centuries of Gotd! 
Piercing, chasing and in a 
P few instances inlaying and 
damascening came into the 
practice of the metal-workers 


Se and with the advent of the 16th 
Century. Umeéetada Shigey- 
oshi, who has been called the 
“master of masters,” began 
the free use of the graver in 

ornamentation. To him mainly are due the 


decorative changes that marked the tsuba 
which were made during this period. 

The close of the 16th Century brought a 
stretch of 250 peaceful years after the tur- 
bulence that had shaken Japan until then. 
‘Naturally in the years of war, the sword of 
the Japanese fighter called for a guard prac- 
tical and tough in texture, something that 
would deflect the powerful blow of an 
opponent. In the years of peace the tsuba 
were mainly adapted to court use and for 
the adornment of the person. The tsuba 
makers of Osaka produced marvels of 

(Continued on page 62) 


Large kokatana 

openings are 

found in the late 

18th Century 
tsuba 


A late 18th Cen- 

tury guard of bal- 

anced pattern and 
decorations 


A very early tsuba 
Shows punched 
scroll decorations 
in crude sym- 
metry 


A characteristic 
tsuba of the latter 
half of the 18th 
Century. Flower 
and leaf design 
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Names of shops may be had on applica- 
tion to House & GARDEN, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City. 


Stoutly woven 
and durable, a 
garden basket 
in natural color 
wicker with 
green wicker 
decorations and 
handle, 18” long, 
$3.50 
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The fence gives individuality to 
a garden. Original designs can 
be made up, and to their origi- 
nality they add the value of ex- 
clusiveness. Estimates for the 
type shown above will be sub- 
mitted on application 
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4 Visualize this hammock beneath 

| the pergola and you will envy 
the woman who has one. It has 

a nickel plated frame. Uphol- 

wane stered back and sides covered 

with cretonne or duck, 614’ long, 
30” deep. $65 
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The bird bath to the right is of 
semi-porous concrete. Bowl 17” 
wide, standard 39" high. $15. 
A larger size, $25. The flower 
pois at either side are in an old 
ivory tint. Made of pottery guar- 
anteed to stand weather, 20” 
high, 29” wide. $35 cach 


A water lily bird bath of cement with 
rimmed edge is shown below. It measures 
18” in diameter and costs $6. The birds 
will appreciatc this in the hot months 
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To some extent the garden fence should 
reflect the architectural character of the 
house. Here a simple classical design 
has been effectively used. Designs for in- 
dividual types of fences or estimates for 
this design will be furnished on request 
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The drawings on thes 
quhar, Fuller and Crave 
priginal designs by Mr 


pages by Far- 
with some 
. Cravens. 


tands 3° 5” 

high —a hand- a 
made cement sun = 
diul with a leaf 
destgn on the 
shaft, $20 
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_ Bench (above) 
heavily white ena- 
meled cedar, 17” 
by 60” by 18” 
high. $20. Pot- 
tery flower pot in 
old ivory tint, 17” 
high, 14” wide. $6. 
Sun dial of wood, 
1114” by 42”, $15 
without dial 


Unusual garden 

gates can be made 

after your own 

patterns. Esti- 

mates on applica- 
tion 


A fitting lawn or 

terrace set, one of 

numoberless pat- 
terns, $64 


The gate should be part of the 
garden, blend with it. Therein 
is the charm of the roofed gate 
to the lefi. Estimate on request 


Mistress Mary tops the 4’ stick 
in this garden basket. The bas- 
ket itself is natural color wicker 
with green bindings and handle. 
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The rich simplicity of Colonial design makes 
an inviting hall. Between the paneled wain- 
scot and the cornice the walls are covered 
with a heavy paper in browns, reds and 
greens that harmonize with the colors of the 
rugs. Woodwork and ceiling are tinted ivory 


In the dining-room the austere dignity of oak paneled walls has been tem- 

pered with the mellowing influence of well chosen silver fixtures and an 

enlivening color scheme. The rug combines blue, old gold, ecru and brown. 

In the hangings are touchcs of green and orange. William and Mary furni- 
ture is in oak throughout 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
J.k.CLARENCE PARSONS, Esg. 
at PHOENIXVILLE, PA. i 


WILLIAM COPELAND FURBER, Architect 


The Colonial feeling predominates in the architecture. House and garage 

are similarly treatcd. Local stone, showing a diversity of gray and brown 

shadings is used for the construction, laid in raked-out joints. Roofs are 

sea-green slate. Woodwork is white and blinds are green. Red chimney 
pots and red quarry tile porch floors add warmer notes 
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And you can get them so easily 

by ordering through the Shap- 

bing Service, 19 West 44th St., 

New York, or asking for the 

names of anes which supply 
them. 


Muslin of good quality is always interesting for 
underdrapes in some rooms. The border is 
stitched with five fine tucks forming a square 
at the corners. Edges finished with hemstiteh- 
ing, 2% yards long. 32” wide. $1.10 


“Day's at the morn; morning’s at seven,” and 

the first rays filter through white scrim. There's 

a border design of hemstitching in blue or rose, 

as you choose, and the hem may be had in blue 
or rose. 38” long. $1.25 a pair 


Double sash under-curtains of net give a pleas- 

ing effect at living-room windows. The over- 

drapes in the room shown below are mauve and 

green linen, the furniture mauve enameled 

striped in green and the rug is beige. Leeds, 
Ine. were the decorators of the room 


Curtain at the top is ivory colored striped net, 
the net being heavier in stripes. Edged with 
narrow lace. 38” long. $2.95. In center, white 
voile with narrow lace edge. 38” long, $1.25. 
Bottom dotted swiss with hemstitched hem, 
narrow lace edging. 72” long. $2.95 


A net to catch the sunshine in! Cream square mesh net 
dotted, the curtain being hemmed and edged with narrow 
Cluny lace. 2% yards long. $2.75 


For cottage casement windows comes a very fine, im- 
ported dotted swiss curtain with ruffed border finished 
in a fine scallop. 2% yards long. $4.50 a pair 
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The Cassone, the Cre- 
denza and the Bed 


Photographs by F 
Courtesy of Nicholas Martin 


NDER the general 

term of “wall furni- 
ture” are to be under- 
stood all those pieces which, 
from the nature of their 
design and structure, are 
intended to stand against 
the wall— in other words, 
everything not compre- 
hended under the head 
of seating furniture and 
tables. To be strictly ac- 
curate, not a few of the 
tables, ceremoniał benches 
raised on a dais, and high- 
backed chairs were treated 
as wall furniture; but, as 
they have already been discussed, we may 
address ourselves directly to the cabinet 
work on which artisans and artists of the 
period often expended their best efforts. 


tury Italian 
on stand. 
the open 


THE CASSONE 


One of the most characteristic articles 
of the Italian wall furniture of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries was the cassone or 
chest. It was not only an important item 
in the equipment of every room, but in one 
or another of its various forms it embodied 
all the decorative processes and types of 
decoration employed for the enrichment of 
furniture in that golden age of Italian mo- 
biliary art. The cassone was an object 
of utility from the earliest times, but from 
the middle or latter part of the 15th Cen- 
tury on it assumed a highly significant posi- 
tion as a decorative adjunct as well. In 
the exuberance of Renaissance invention it 
displayed the peculiarities of contour and 
all the wealth of decorative detail charac- 
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Fig. 4. The console cupboard was close- 
ly related to the credenza. This, of late 
16th or early 17th Century, is walnut 
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Fig. 1. A late 16th 
or early 17th Cen- 
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cabinet 
This is 
view 


Fig. 3. A characteristic 
16th Century carved and 
gilt mirror frame, show- 
ing evidence of Baroque 
influence 
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Fig. 5. A 16th Century carved walnut 
cabinet of two stages, distinctly archi- 
tectural in the conception of its design 


Fig. 2. Closed view 

of cabinet. 

walnut with walnut 

veneer on drawers 
and front 
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teristic of the period; early 
in the 17th Century, in like 
manner, it showed the re- 
straint of form and embel- 
lishment we see in other 
contemporary pieces of 
cabinet work. 

In considering not only 
the cassoni, but also the 
other wall furniture of the 
16th and 17th Centuries, 
it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind two things 
that were pointed out in the 
preceding paper. These 
two things are, first, the 
character of the architect- 
ural background and the relation of the 
furniture to it; second, the scantiness of 
equipment as compared with the usage of 
later periods. In the first place the furni- 
ture had sufficient individuality and in- 
trinsic interest, both in form and color, to 
give the requisite contrast with its back- 
ground, no matter whether that background 
was elaborate or austere. In the second 
place, the furniture was designed and made 
in the full realization that each piece would 
display its excellence without crowding. 

While it manifested sundry minor varia- 
tions, the cassone occurred for the most 
part in one or the other of three general 
types, all unmistakably of the same family. 


Carved 


THREE GENERAL TYPES 


(1) There was the cassone of sarco- 
phagus contour with projecting acanthus 
consoles and shaped top, such as the gor- 
geously ornate Florentine example of about 
1475, shown in Figure 10, or with shaped 
sides and flat top, supported on a plinth or 


Fig. 6. A madia, or Dutch-like standing 
cupboard, early 17th Century. No Renais- 
sance detail. Courtesy of Ceo. Howe, Esq. 
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1917 


Fig. 7. A 16th Century carved 

walnut chest of rectangular body 

and flat top resting upon feet. 

This is a characteristic arrange- 
ment of panels 


V-shaped bracket feet, such as 
the 16th Century specimen in 
Figure 9. Different combina- 
tions and adaptations of these 
features occurred from time to 
time, but the similarity is trace- 
able throughout. 

(2) The second form, seen in 
Figures 7 and 8, had a flat top, 
was wholly rectangular, with 
straight sides, rested upon feet 
and had the front divided into 
one, two or sometimes more dec- 
orative divisions, with lesser 
panels placed between or some- 
times at the ends. 

(3) The third type of cassane 
was not dissimilar to the two 
preceding forms, so far as the 
actual chest was concerned, but 
stood high upon trusses or 
trestle-like supports, one at each 
end, like the specimen shown in 
Figure 13. This last-mentioned 
form of cassone gave rise, in all 
probability, to a slightly later 
and modified piece of furniture, 
the madia, a hutch-like standing 
cupboard, such as the example 
shown in Figure 6, which be- 


Fig. 11. Nest to the cassone, one of the most typical and 
important pieces of wall furniture was the credenza which 
stood on a molded plinth or, as in this example, on feet 


a 


Several variations of the chest form are found in 
this 16th Century sarcophagus-shaped cassone of carved 
walnut with flat top 


about 1475. The front panel shows the taking of Trapizond. 
Couricsy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. 8. A 16th Century carved 
walnut and gilt cassone or chest 
with rectangular body, flat top 
and feet. Photograph by cour- 
tesy of Geo. Howe, Esq. 


longs to the latter part of the 
16th or to the early 17th Cen- 
tury. It should be noted that, 
as the 16th Century wore on, the 
wealth of Renaissance detail in 
the decoration of the cassone 
gradually subsided, until in the 
17th entury the erstwhile 
exuberance was almost wholly 
replaced by a severe simplicity 
of paneling and moulding, with 
but little relief. of carved devices. 
There was a simplification in 
contour likewise, and the sarco- 
phagus form of cassone did not 
continue in the 17th Century. 

We have said that the cassone 
epitomized the decorative proc- 
esses and types of decoration 
characteristic of the period, so 
that one may gain from them a 
comprehensive grasp of these 
decorations in their application 
to other representative pieces of 
contemporary furniture. 

The decorative processes were 
polychrome painting and gilding, 
both on flat grounds and in 
carved relief, applied over a 

(Continued on page 78) 


Fig. 12. The credenza served in lieu of a sideboard. It had 
tico, three or four doors in front and usually contained 
shaliow drawers corresponding to the door divisions 
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THE BEST WHITE 
FLOWERS 
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Photographs by N. R. Graves 


SED hit or miss, 
flowers are cer- 

tain to be lovely. Used 
with discernment for 
their particular attrib- 
utes, they add distinc- 
tion to their loveliness 
—distinction for the 
garden fortunate 
enough to entertain 
them under such aus- 
picious circumstances, 
Some gardeners 
contend that the lib- 
eral use of white acts 
as a harmonizing in- 
fluence, setting -dis- 
cordant colors at 
peace with one an- 
other; but I cannot 
agree with this theory. | z 
It is only a theory, and is not borne out in 
fact. White is not a harmonizer; it is a 
divider, a separator, if you will; and only 
in this sense is it the “peacemaker” that 
some are fond of calling it. It is too showy 
to be a harmonizer; indeed, it is the most 
showy of all colors, and it demands more 
careful consideration than any other, 
whether it is used in combination or alone. 


Tue CHARACTER OF LINE 


Let us consider first the character of 
flower mass as expressed in line or form. 
There are two very distinct divi- 
sions, strongly marked. One is 
vertical, the other horizontal; 
and the latter is modified often- 
times into what amounts to cir- 
cular. That is, by the scattering 
of the flower heads over the 
plant, an all-over effect is cre- 
ated, which presents itself to half 
closed eyes as a circle, or globe, 
roughly speaking. 

All of the creeping plants are 
horizontal, pure and simple; but 
such things as feverfew and 
achillea, hardy chrysanthemums 
and the hardy asters are more 
than horizontal—they are all- 
over, or globular, if you look 
at them through half closed 
lids to get the impression only. 

It is always the custom to con- 
sider the form or habit of growth 
of a plant when selecting for a 
special place or purpose; that 
goes without saying. But I do 
not think it is usual to give any 
more consideration to this when 
they are white one is choosing 
than is given to flowers of any 
color; yet white flowers, by rea- 
son of their showiness, emphasize 
to a remarkable degree these 
lines of the flower mass. So if 
they are inharmonious lines, or 
inharmonious forms, the effect is 
much more pronounced than the 
same combinations would be in 


Stokesia can well 
used freely in the whitc 
flower garden 


be Somctimes physostegia 


combines well with 
“Fair Maids of France” 


single 
situa- 
if we 


color mixture, or even in any other 
color. This is the plain logic of the 
tion, and we have to conform to it 
would succeed. 

With the thought uppermost that white 
provides always the strongest contrast when 
used with any color, introduce strong con- 
trast in the form of inflorescence also. Con- 
trast in every way should be the essence of 
the effect resulting; vertical lines combined 
with horizontal, and combined with the most 
startling abruptness possible. 

There are white forms of so many of the 


No other white flower 
quite compares with the 
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The Chief Considerations Which 
Govern the Use of White in the 
Garden—-Varieties and Combinations 
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familiar flowers that 
it seems hardly any- 
thing need be omitted, 
even though one pur- 
poses to confine him- 
self to white alone. 
But when using white 
with other colors se- 


lect those things 
which have no dupli- 
cates in the other 


colors in your garden. 
That is to say, do not 
include white lark- 
spurs in a flower bor- 
der where the blue 
senna larkspurs are also 
planted. All the force 
of contrast is lost in 
such a combination; 
and neither the white 
nor the blue flowers are impressive. Use a 
different species entirely—plants like achil- 
lea or white campanula or white Stokesia. 

Certain combinations with white are hap- 
pier than others. All flowers of delicate 
coloring are intensified by proximity to 
white, naturally; and similarly, all flowers 
of strong color are strengthened. If a start- 
ling effect is desired, choose bright and 
strong colors to combine with white; but 
if delicacy is wanted, select the palest 
matuves and yellows to use with it. Pink, 
curiously enough; is not improved by the 
company of white; for pink is so 
luminous a color of itself that the 
combination lacks character. 
Probably the most effective com- 
bination is white with yellow, as 
white phlox with yellow lemon 
lilies, white iris with the yellow 
hardy alyssum, or white cam- 
panula in connection with yellow 
Iceland poppies. 

I am speaking, of course, of 
white flowers as they appear out- 
of-doors in the garden, and not 
as they may be combined in the 
house ; their garden use presumes 
that they shall take their proper 
place in a picture, and it is to this 
end that careful planning is 
needed. For, being conspicu- 
ous, they will “jump” at the ob- 
server, if used too freely, or in 
the wrong places. A light scat- 
tering of them throughout the 
garden is agreeable; but never 
large masses in any one place, 
save as they are used to form one 
of the contrasting color combina- 
tions just referred to. 


speciosum lily 


WHERE a WHITE GarDEN FITs 


Color schemes are so largely 
a matter of taste that it seems 
almost presumptuous to condemu 


The white hollyhocks, from 
6’ to 8 high, will provide a 
vertical note in June 
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one or recommend another; but a white 
flowered garden seems conservative enough 
to find room almost anywhere. Yet there 
are a great many who would reject it as im- 
possible, on the ground that it would be in- 
sipid. However, there are subtleties and 
degrees in “white” that altogether escape 
ordinary observation. 

One may choose to have a white garden 
wherever a blue or a pink or a yellow garden 
would be acceptable—that is, anywhere at 
all, so far as general conditions are con- 
cerned. But I would not choose to devote 
a garden to white flowers alone, with build- 
ings of any but the lightest colors and pref- 
erably in stucco. Dark stained shingles and 
the somber dignity of half-timber demand 
depth of color in all that approaches them ; 
white painted houses, on the other hand, 
are likely to be somewhat stiff without a 
certain gaiety in garden planting; houses 
painted in other hues are too uncertain to 
enter into generalities of this sort ; and brick 
houses are too rare. 

Given the brick house, however, or a 
house of stone, there is almost as good an 
opportunity for the use of white flowers 
alone in the garden scheme as the stucco 
house affords; although with stone it is per- 
haps rather better to plau some diversity in 
color and the introduction of warm tones. 

Of course, color does not matter so 
greatly where the garden site is not imme- 
diately adjacent to the dwelling; but even 
where it is removed sufficiently not to be 
brought into relationship with the latter at 
all, I still would adhere to these general 
principles in adopting white as the motif. 
For one reason or another, white flowers 
exclusively are more suitable when used in 
connection with the materials I have just 
enumerated than with anything else. 


How To PLANT IT 


I have already said that there is greater 
necessity for careful consideration with re- 
gard to the use of white flowers than with 
any other color; this is doubly so of the 
selection and the planting of an all white 


In ehoosing large marshmallows for the 
white garden, the crimson-eye variety is 
good unless the giant forms are desired 


Used en masse, spirea or meadow-sweet is 

distinctly effective. This is Palmata ele- 

pans, bearing white flowers with crimson 
stamens 


garden. It must have character and not be 
an inane conglomeration of white and green. 

The character comes with the lines—and 
the grouping with due regard for these 
lines. Important as these are anywhere, 
they are more important than usual in a 
garden devoted to one color; and most im- 
portant of all in a garden devoted just to 
white. It is like an artist’s study in black 
and white, wherein composition and line 
afford him his only opportunities. Indeed, 
it is hardly exaggeration to say that anyone 
can make a lovely garden in colors, but it 
takes a genius to create one all in white. 

It may be great or small; it must be well 
designed. It should be simple in design, and 
of course, it ought to be enclosed in one way 
or another. Nothing is a garden without 
being thus set apart. 


SIMPLICITY VS. ORIGINALITY 


Simplicity of design is one of the most 
difficult, and at the same time one of the 
easiest things in the world to accomplish. 
It is difficult because there is invariably the 
wish present with the designer to create 
something “differently.” Now there is no 
such thing in the world as entire originality, 
and anyone who deludes himself into the be- 
lief that he has created a design hitherto 
unthought of has worked upon his own 
credulity to an alarming degree—or else he 
has actually gone over into the realm of 
mental shipwreck, and “designed” some- 
thing too awful for contemplation. 

There are gardens that I suspect have 
been developed in just this fashion; they 
are original and ‘‘different’—and they are 
nightmares! Avoid anything of this sort 
at all costs, even if you have to settle down 
to a single brick path bordered with flowers. 
There is not the slightest degree of origi- 
nality about this. It is as old as the hills, 

(Continued on page 64) 


Try the Japanese bell-flowers in a good, 
large mass. They grow about 2’ or more 
high and blossom in midsummer 


Instead of the usual iron hos- 
pital cot gencrally used on the 
Sleeping porch, why not a day- 
bed? The color is green and 
the striping lapis-lazuli. Cush- 
ions and cover can be corn 
color. Chairs and table are 
painted to match the bed. A 
blue glaze pottery bowl holds 
the light. Steamer chairs and 
deck rugs complete the 
Scheme. The windows are ar- 
ranged as in a trolley car 


The ceiling bed is raised 
and lowered by turning 
a crank installed in the 
wall, As the bed comes 
down, a false top panel 
automatically closes, 
leaving the ceiling com- 
plete. Bagless spring, 
iron bed. upper false 
ceiling, lower ceiling 
bed bottom, and neces- 
sary gear. Courtesy 
Í Sorlien Bed Co. 
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Why should the  slecping 
porch in its revolting barc- 
ness smack so much of a sani- 
tarium? Make it livable with 
painted day-bed, chairs and 
tables. tile floor. or a floor 
painted to simulate tile, one 
or two wicker chairs, and cur- 
tains of silk or linen in «a 
shade to harmonize with the 
calor scheme of the room. 
Here is a sleeping porch that 
is presettable at any hour 


It may sound a 
bit devastating; 
but in these days 
of courage in 
decoration, the 
Egyptian siceping 
porch is not alto- 
gether impossible. 
It is casily made. 
The floor can be 
painted burnt um- 
ber. Canvas cur- 
tains have Egyp- 
tian pancls in 
characteristic 
shades. The sleep- 
ing hammock and 
chairs are uphol- 
slered in the same 
colors. The chairs 
and table could be 
green,— doubtless 
Nile grecn with 
black striping! 
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OW, I want it distinctly understood 
i that if you two girls are going to 
take down your bed and sleep in two droopy 
hammocks out on the upper piazza, I am 
not to be routed out of my comfortable 
bed, in a decently warm room, no matter 
what happens. So don't get colds or any 
other ailment, for I mean what I say, and 
shall not lend my room.” 

“Not going to be sick ever, because 
sleeping in the open air is the greatest 
thing for the health, and hammocks! 
there is nothing so relaxing or so restful, 
swaying as they do to’every motion or every 
breeze, Why, they’re just——” 

By sewing the sheets, blankets, counter- 
panes and canvas covering into sleeping 
bags, they were kept in place. To insure 
safety, each occupant of the hammock laced 
herself into its meshes, so that the result 
was suggestive of two mummies in boudoir 
caps of, water-proof canvas, the which was 
viewed mirthfully by. callers of maturer 
ages. But the two didn’t care. 


A FLIGHT Into EGYPT 


The mummy idea, coupled with the fact 
of school studies in Ancient Art, suggested 
the decorative scheme for the sleeping- 
porch. They had the wall of the house 
painted a warm stone color, and a quarter- 


A combination blind and awning is 

shown to the right. It can be held 

at any desired position. The slats 

are wood and the supports phosphor 

bronze, strongly constructed 

throughout. Courtesy of the J. G. 
Wilson Corporation 
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for Making that 


Look Like a 


Less 


inch line in Egyptian red framed the win- 
dows, giving a panelled effect to the side 
wall. The railing bounding the piazza was 
stone color, with red line running down 
each spindle. The floor was painted dark 
red and divided into eight inch squares 
by lines of the brownish-black of the Egyp- 
tian style. A cream-white awning, whose 
heavy roller kept it back out of the way 
on starry nights, and rolled it down over 
the pergola-like open roof beams and 
dropped it to the railing or floor in times 
of storm, was adorned with bands of lotus 
flowers, framing a panel of stern Igyptian 
figures in the characteristic reds, dull yel- 
lows, blue greens and brownish blacks. 
Nor were the canvas sleeping bags without 
their lotus decorations. 
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BOWDOIN 


AND NIGHT 


Part of 


Sanitarium 


When the porch is of sufficient size, beds 
are far better than hammocks to sleep in. 
There are iron cots which cost as little, if 
not less than hammocks, and whose well- 
stretched springs, with a good hair or felt 
mattress, offer greater comfort to most peo- 
ple. The ends are no higher than the mat- 
tress, so that in daytime the bed gives the 
appearance of an inviting divan. For cold 
weather warm things must be under as well 
as over the sleeper, and a waterproof cov- 
ering must be made to protect the entire 
bed and hang well down over the sides. 
arranged with an opening large enough to 
slip the head through. Then the head must 
be covered with a cap or helmet, also water- 
proof, as a protection against colds. 

To be sure it is not always winter on a 
sleeping porch, and many people enjoy 
reading or writing in bed. Therefore be- 
side the bed stands a convenient table to 
hold the lamp and books and other acces- 
sories, while over the lap rests an invalid’s 
bed-table—a wonderful attribute for an in- 
dustrious “lounger.” 


Tat SANITARIUM BARENESS 


Many regard a sleeping-porch as merely 

a sort of medicinal sleeping place used only 

for the “misery” of might time. Nothing 
(Continued on page 68) 


The day bed below is wieker, 6' 2” 
long, 30” wide. Fitted with remov- 
able bor and cushion covered in 
denim. The chair, stained or natural, 
ean be had with or without cretonne 
cushion seat, Courtesy of Minnet 
& Company 
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Foul weather and 
fair, young Pan 
blows his pipes. 
Edward McCartan, 
sculptor. Courtesy 
of Gorham 


JOHNSTON-HEWITT : GILLIES 


In the corner of the garden of E. J. Ber- ‘ <i A young centaur holds up the dial to 


wind, Esq., at Newport is a lovely Venus 
mounted on an ivy covered pedestal and 
silhouetted against dark foliage 


GODS OF THE GARDEN 


Pan Pipes The Birds to Song 


Statuary can find no nobler spot than at 
the end of the garden axis surmounting 


catch the laughing hours. He is in bronze 
and graces the lawn of Franklin Murphy, 
Esq. H. Van Buren Magonigle, architect 


COME OUT AGAIN 
By Many a Stately Fountain 


They drink from the fountain’s rim, these 
children; their chubby hands clutching at 


the exedra behind a curved bench and the í " the edge. It is called “Joy Fountain”, by 
shallow basins of .a_ fountain k Edith B. Parsons. Courtesy of Gorham 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 
WATER SYSTEMS 
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NE of the first problems 

which confronted man when 
he ceased being a hunter and be- 
came a grazer, was that of water 
supply for his stock. 

As much of the grazing land 
was more or less elevated, it fol- 
lowed that it was generally de- 
ficient in natural water sources. 
Hence, the birth of the water 
works; and thus we face the 
proposition of today, with hun- 
dreds of years of experiment and 
experience back of us. Indeed, 
many of our present methods 
have an aucestry far longer and far more 
interesting than our own. 

When a man builds himself a house, he 
naturally picks a dry spot, and the finished 
result has the chance, at least, of being a 
beautiful thing. When he plans for his 
water supply, it is generally after he has 
built, or at least located the house; he then 
picks what he can get for his water. It is 
here a question of suitability—the avoid- 
ance of low places, in which the surface 
water may gather; and the ridges, from 
which no water is to be gotten. How he 
may locate his hidden supply is a question 
outside the province of this writing. 

The home service is best supplied by 
gravity, from a naturally high and sufficient 
source. But this is not for most of us. 
Ours is generally the low source, the force- 
pump, and the raised tank or reservoir which 
furnishes our gravity flow. 


THE Source oF SUPPLY 


The common supply is found in the well, 
which may be spring fed or an interrupted 
flow. The well may be either dug or driven. 
For drinking purposes, the dug well is the 
better, as the water does not stand so long 
in the pipes. A good spring source is best 
enlarged to be contained in a neat reservoir, 
thus giving a reserve supply, even should 
something go wrong with the working of 
the system at any time. 

When your property is on low land near 
a river, the banks of which are of sand or. 
gravel and the water naturally good, a well 
may be located at a little distance from the 
bank. Here are natural filtering and a copi- 
ous supply. A dug well is best constructed 
with a smooth interior and of solid masonry 
down to nearly the depth of the inflow. Be- 
low this the wall should be porous. Well 


Pump House 
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The need 


windmill 
not be an architec- 
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water is generally pure and wholesome ; cool 
in summer and warmer in winter than that 
taken from ponds or rivers. Thus it is less 
liable to freeze than that of the more ex- 
posed sources of supply. 

The copious spring may partake of the 
above qualities. It often has possibilities 
with the hydraulic ram, and as such is a 
valuable possession. The ram is a mechani- 
cal device which enables us to raise a small 
body of water by utilizing the power of a 
much larger body. Or in other words, the 
impulse of flow is automatically checked and 
a portion of the flow diverted into our sup- 
ply system. It is necessary to the working 
of the ram that the drop of the inflow or 
feed pipe be at least 18” below the source 
of supply, and that the length of the feed 
pipe be not less than 25’. If the ram must 
be nearer than this to the spring, the extra 
length of pipe may be laid in a 6’ coil. 

The ram may force water to a distance 
of from 1,600’ to 3,300’ and raise it from 
100’ to 200. Water carried to a distance of 
1,000° and elevated to a height equal to 


At the left of the pump house the stor- 
age tank has been earthed over and 
planted econcealingly with shrubbery 
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Sources of Supply and 
How to Utilize Them 


CHAS. EDW. HOOPER 


ten times the fall from source to 
ram, will deliver about one-four- 
teenth of the water used. Twice 
this delivery will be made if the 
elevation be only five times the 
fall. From this we see that our 
spring must be copious; the 
greater part of the water is not 
delivered and goes to waste. 

The installation of the ram is 
perhaps best effected in a concrete 
pit, which is sufficiently large to 
allow working around the ma- 
chine. There should be an effec- 
tive drain about its base to keep 
the water from flowing over it, and the out- 
let to this should connect at once with a 
lower “splash pit” to save the waste from 
digging too deeply into the soil. 

A wooden cover for the ram pit is best 
made in the form of a low pitched roof 
which swings back upon hinges. Ventilate 
this through the small gables. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that all covers and 
doors, which guard both reservoirs and 
mechanical contrivances, should be under 
lock and key to keep them safe from in- 
vasion and possible injury. 

The waste of such a supply at once sug- 
gests a water garden with bordering pop- 
lars, pussywillows and like water-loving 
growth. Perhaps there can be an irrigat- 
ing system beyond, where the water is col- 
lected in a fairly shallow basin that it may 
get the benefit of the warming sun. 

The delightful possibilities of the screen- 
ing of the ram-pit and the spring form a 
problem both simple and unusual. Success 
lies entirely in the judicious use of small 
trees, shrubs and plants. And it might be 
mentioned here that in all cases where a 
protective structure is built about any of the 
essential units of the water system, the in- 
troduction of planting may be used more 
effectively to tie the structure to the land- 
scape and lend it harmony. 


Tue Storace TANK 


So much for the first step, the source of 
supply. Next comes naturally the provision 
of a storage place into which the water may 
be conveyed, in order that it may be fed by 
gravity into the house system. The most 
common system is that in which the tank is 
installed in the attic. This may be satisfac- 
tory for a small supply, but care should be 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE RESIDENCE OF 


HENRY R. SWARTLEY, Jr., Esg. 
GREAT NECK, Lp I. 


There may be many 
modern entrances that 
reflect the Colonial 
spirit. but few do it so 
faithfully and so suc- 
cessfully as this. The 
iron balustrade is es- 
pecially beautiful 


Although divided into 
separate parts, the 
buildings are co-ordi- 
nated into a unit. The 
living-room, hall and 
dining-room form one 
division, linked by the 
kitchen with the garage 


An upstairs  sitling- 
room is one of the ad- 
vantages of the second 
story plan. Bedrooms 
are arranged to com- 
mand maximum light 
and ventilation. Closet 
space is plentiful 


Arched French win- 
dows on the lower 
floor and the pillared 
entrance rclieve. the 
straight Colonial lines. 
There is nice Georgian 
balance in the porches 
at either end 
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WALLACE 


LITTLE PORT EOGRIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


If you question the ability of an architect to crystallize personality in a room, you have 

only to consider the masculine qualities established in this man’s room. There is a 

virility to the very walls, a solid austerity to the paneling, and a pleasing grace to the 
linen fold above the fireplace. Mellor & Meigs, architects 
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In “Laurel Hall,” the residence of S. H. Fletcher, Esq., at 
Indianapolis is a music room of piquant charm. The Chinese 
rug is old gold and old blue. Draperies are damask in old gold 
on mulberry. Furniture is French walnut, the walls cream, 
side chairs upholstered in needlepoint tapestry, and the cabinet 
is amber color lacquer. Cooper-Williams, Inc., decorators 
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The library of “Laurel Hall” has a fitting atmosphere of studi- 

ous dignity. Woodwork is oak, the mantel Caen stone. The rug 

is plain taupe. Curtains are blue velvet in an antique weave. 

The furniture is oak and walnut, the upholstered pieces being 

in blue and gold mohair damask, plain blue velvet and needle- 
point tapestry. Cooper-Williams, Inc., decorators 
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One of the bedrooms at “Laurel Hall” 

has a large floral patterned paper on a 

cream ground. The furnishings are 

simple—simple mahogany beds with 

plain satin covers, and plain uphol- 

stered ehairs. Cooper-Williams, Inc., 
decorators 


There shouls be something intimate 
about a bedroom fireplace. It need not 
be formal, allhough it should have a 
dignity in keeping with the eharacter 
of the room. The earved mantel and 
paneled overmantel mirror in the bed- 


room shown to the right make a happy 
combination 
JOHUNSTON-HEWITT STUDIOS 


The charm of this sun room lies in its 

simplicity. The floor is ivory and green 

tiling, the furniture ivory covered with 

green satin, Benehes are marble with 

velvet eushions of rose geranium. Puff 

shades of green gauze. Mrs. Lorraine 
Windsor, decorator 


The walls of the dining-room at “Laurel 
Hall” are paneled in walnut broken by 
a carved Caen stone mantel. Curtains 
and portieres are of tapestry in an Ital- 
tan design. The furniture is Italian 
walnut upholstered with plum colored 
figured silk velvet. Cooper-Wiiliams, 
Inc., decorators 
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A velvety lawn is not a perpetually self-maintaining stretch of grass that will 
withstand abuse and neglect. Its possession is bought by careful preparation, suit- 
Å able soil, good sced and thorough, well considered care 


GREEN LAWNS AND GRASS SEED FOR EVERY STATE 


of the Best Varieties for All 
and How to Sow and Care for Them 


A Summing Up 
Conditions 


IME was when the lawn, as popularly 
conceived, belonged almost exclusively 


to large estates. 


It called for a setting un- 


mistakably grand, a setting wherein ivy- 
covered brownstone and turreted gables 
scemed essential to the effect of the sward 


itself. 

Happily, now, those days 
are past. The increase of 
homebuilding by all classes, 
an awakening to home beau- 
tification, and an increased 
civic conscience have made 
the production and mainte- 
nance of lawns a matter of 


In a word, lawn spelled wealth. 


HUGH 


Whenever possible a sweet, mellow loam 
should be secured, and the lawn soil should 
feet of rich 
earth is the proper foundation to work from. 
A layer of an inch or two of soil over a 
sterile, heterogeneous mass of refuse is the 
The capillary con- 


have depth. Several 


cause of many failures. 


Soil Condition Major Grasses 


Grasses 
(Only 5% to 
15% of each 


in mixture) 


Supplementary | Major Grasses 


SM id 


black 


| SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Supplementary 
Grasses for 
Winter 


nection between the surface soil and the 
subsoil must be good, so remove all debris 
from the ground before placing the surface 
layer upon it. 

Besides depth there should be uniformity 
of texture. Let no great lumps of earth be 
intermixed with the surface soil. 


Remove 
all stones and other rifraff. 

The lawn is not like a cul- 
tivated field that can be 
plowed and planted with a 
rotation of crops. Lawn 
soil must furnish available 
plant food in large quanti- 
ties over a considerable 
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withstand every conceivable 
sort of neglect and abuse. 


Extreme sandy 


Creeping bent 
Sheep fescue 


Beach grass 


SURFACE AND DRAINAGE 


To the average man its canana Stable manure, preferably 
making is but the process of Slightly acid Redtop that which is well rotted, 
scattering an unknown seed condition o en should then be applied and 
mixture, purchased at any | brackish con- Dense flowered bent plowed under. The surface 
corner store, over a piece of ditions should then be thoroughly 


ground that has been deco- 


Semi-arid con- 


Buffalo grass 


Bermuda grass 


worked into a smooth seed 


: ditions Native grasses St. Lucie grass e z z 

oe with are eee ches Coe te PON us E grass bed: simply having a smooth 
is gar ake. n 5 ranc 
a e; M KE . Shady condi- Wood meadow (deep St. Augustine grass appa CS RI top does not 
the seed is sown he carries tions REE Bermuda grass mean much. The upper soil 
no further responsibility for Grested dog’ tail should be worked over with 
the product that is to result. Ry Uae ae es a garden rake until it is of 
nee Redtop ed bent very fine texture; in fact, it 
Slopes and Sow oats, rye | Bermuda grass should form a dust mulch. 

The character of the soil terraces or timothy | St. Lucie grass The soit must have suffi- 


is the first consideration in 
successful lawn making. 


with mixture 
for given 
soil. 


yee canescens 
ippia nodiflora 


cient drainage. Low, wet 
spots become sour. It is dif- 
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Fig. 4 is for loamy soil and shade. Use for: Rhode Island, wood 
meadow, crested dog’s taii and fine leaved fescue mixed with 
Kentucky blue, redtop, R. I. bent and white clover. Conn., Ken- 
tucky blue, R. I. bent, white clover. Mass., 40% fancy Kentucky 
blue. 30% wood meadow, 5% Canada blue, 10% v. l. fescue, 10% 


Fig. 5 is for loam soil on a slope. Additions to the map are: Rhode 
Island, 7 lbs. Kentucky blue, 7 lbs. redtop, 3 Ibs. white clover, 3 Ibs. 
Rhode Island bent grass. Connecticut, Kentucky bent. Rhode Jsland 
bent, white clover. Massachusetts, 20% fancy Kentucky blue. 15% 
Canada blue, 20% crested dog's tail, 35% Rhode Island bent, 9% 


erested dog's tail, 4% Italian rye, 1% white clover. Md.. 40% 
Ky. blue, 10% v.1. fescue, 40% wood meadow, 10% crested dog's tail 


ficult to secure satisfactory results unless 
the soil is open and warm. If necessary, 
under-drainage by means of tiling should 
be resorted to. This is a technical subject 
governed largely by local conditions, and 
anyone having work of this sort to do 
should make a special study of its engineer- 
ing phase with reference to the problem. 

Lawn soils not in the limestone regions 
are apt to be somewhat acid. This condi- 
tion should be corrected by an application 
of air slaked lime at the rate of thirty 
bushels to the acre. This is best applied as 
a winter dressing. 


Seep MIXTURES 


To the average buyer the various trade 
mixtures of lawn seed on the market smack 
of the alchemy of the Middle Ages. There 
is something awe-inspiring in the elaborate 
number of varieties they combine into one 
package of seed and the relative efficacy 
claimed for each special combination. To 
clear the subject in your mind here is an 


analysis of what to use, and where: 

The map in Figure 2 graphically shows 
the regions to which the principal lawn 
grasses are adapted. There are three divi- 
sions. The first or Northern, shown by the 
unshaded portion on the map, embraces 
those States where Kentucky blue grass is 
the standard for practically all situations. 
The chief exceptions to its full use are in 
the Atlantic coast region where the moist 
clay soils are inclined to be acid. Here you 
will find redtop and the other bent grasses 
as the basis for lawns. 

In the extreme northern part of the 
United States, in some localities are found 
rather gravelly and sterile soils. Upon 
these the growth of Canada blue grass has 
been found to excel that of the Kentucky. 
In some arid portions of the Great Plains 
region the grasses which are native to thie 
special localities grow better than others. 

The second or central division is shown 
by the cross-hatching on the map. In this 
group of States no distinct line of demarca- 


Italian rye, 1% white clover. Maryland, 259 Canada blue. 10% 
Kentucky blue, 40% screeping bent, 25% crested dog's tail 


tion between the grass areas exists. The 
blue grasses predominate in the northern 
part, but Bermuda grass supersedes them in 
the southern and warmer parts of the 
States. Those contemplating the building 
of lawns in this section should carefully 
study the varieties in common use in their 
particular locations and make use of the 
grass which is giving the best results. 


GRASS IN THE SOUTH 


The third or southern division, shown by 
the shaded portion of the map, is the region 
where Berinuda grass is the standard for 
lawns. A few other varieties are used in 
special cases, but Bermuda grass has thus 
far exceeded all others for common use. 
The chief exception to the general use of 
Bermuda grass in this region is St. Augus- 
tine grass. This has proved to be better 
adapted to shady conditions than the other 
and is consequently becoming more popular 
for this particular use. 

(Continued on page 74) 


In Fig. 2 the country is divided according to the regions to which 
the principal lawn grasses are adapted. The unshaded portion con- 
sists of those States where Kentucky blue grass ts the standard for 
virtually all situations. In the gray areas Kentucky blue predomi- 
nates in the north, and Bermuda grass in the south. The black 
sections are those for which Bermuda grass is the standard sort 


Additions to the map in Fig. 3, for a loam soilin sun, are: Ithode 
Island, 7 lbs. Kentueky blue, 7 lbs. redtop, 7 lbs. Rhode Island bent, 
7 Ibs. white clover. Connecticut, Kentucky blue, R. I. bent, white 
clover. Massachusetts, 45% faney Kentucky blue, 20% fancy red- 
top, 15% R. I. bent, 15% Italian rye grass, 5% white elover. Md., 
10 qts. Kentucky blue, 8 qts. R. 1. bent, 3 qts. English perennial rye 
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In old times castles were pro- 
vided with inner gates of iron 
and wood designed to withstand 
attack should the enemy pene- 
trate the inside walls. After 
the adaption of gunpowder, and 
with it the ability to destroy 
from a distance, the efficiency 
of such a method of defense was 
ended. But as the gates pre- 
sented a certain decorative 
value, they were refined into 
ornamental forms. And that is 
the romancc behind these gates 
that open into the music room 
of the residence of William 
McNair, Esq., in New York. H. 
Van Buren Magonigie, architect 


A novel assembling of the coats 
of arms of various branches of 
the famity has been made on 
the gates in the residence of 
Stuart Duncan, Esq., at New- 
port. The house is Tudor Gothic 
and the gates are a character- 
istic decoration of this arehi- 
tectural style. John Russcll 
Pope was the architect 
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A Medieval Precaution 
That Has Become 
a Decoration Today 


In the New York home of Reginald DcKoven. 

the composer, is a wooden Tyrolcan gate 

placed between the entrance foyer and the 

stair hall. Door openings to receive the gate 

were designed by Jahn Russell Pope, archi- 
tect of the house 


& Gane 


Between the entrance lobby and 
the main foyer in the New York 
apartment of Murray Guggen- 
heim, Esq.. are gates of the 
period of Louis XIV. They are 
of black wrought iron with 
decorations in gilt, fashioned 
after designs by McKim, Mead 
& White, arehitects. These 
illustrate the deeorative value 
of interior gates—they withhold 
the vicw beyond and yet do not 
entirely obstruct it. They mark 
a division between rooms with 
less abruptness than would a 
door or portieres. They atso add 
the significant sense of richness 
all hand-wrought iron gives 


The gate in-the residence of 
H. H. Rogers, Esq., at South- 
ampton, L. I., is after an Italian 
Renaissance design. It stands 
between the toggia and the up- 
per house terrace. Although not 
a typically medieval use, this 
serves decoratively, being sil- 
houetted against the light. 
Walker & Gitctte, architects 
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Eight New Books Presenting Eight Viewpoints 


On the Art of Interior Decoration and Architecture 


T is only fair that those who work the 

miracle of good taste preach its gospel. 

Decorators, like good wine, need no bush, 
but they deserve explanation. 
stone of good taste that they employ has 
made both them and their work not a little 
mysterious to those who have never chanced 
to fall into the merciful hands of a deco- 
rator, And they are merciful hands, for 
with rare diplomacy they guide a client’s 
choice into the right path. 

But is there only one path? Searcely. 
Here are eight books by as many deco- 
rators, and while all claim allegiance to the 
same fundamental rules of decoration, each 
interprets them in a different fashion. 


HERE is “The Art of Interior Decora- 

tion” by Grace Wood and Emily Bur- 
bank (Dodd, Mead, $3). In a crisp, direct, 
readable style the authors have set down the 
facts of decoration as their varied experi- 
ences have proven them. Every phase of 
the house is considered, including some that 
decorators usually neglect—rooms such as 
the bathroom and the servants’ quarters. 
There are short chapters on the periods, on 
collecting, on table decoration and pictures, 
to name but a few. The why and where- 
fore of each principle is clearly explained. 
You hear an old message in new words. 
And the new concept these decorators pre- 
sent is the idea of considering the room as 
a picture—a rounded, complete setting for 
life. Excellently illustrated, admirably pre- 
sented, “The Art of Interior Decoration” 
is one of the few really good books which 
have appeared on this subject. 


NOTHER approach to the house in 
good taste is made by Amy L. Rolfe in 
“Interior Decoration For the Small House” 
(Maemillan, $1.25). It is written with the 
wholly laudable purpose of making people 
with moderate means apply those means to 
the best advantage in the decoration of 
their homes. And to that 
end it lays down the fun- 
damental principles of 
convenience and comfort 
that we all demand. Cur- 
rent prices also give 
some idea of what the 
improvements in the 
home will cost. A con- 
cluding chapter on how 
to go about studying in- 
terior decoration is a 
valuable feature. 


“ HE HEALTH- 

PUT OUS E.;” 
by Lionel Robertson and 
T. C. O'Donnell (The 
Good Health Publishing 
Co., $2), approaches the 
decoration of the home 
from the angle of its 
effect on the health. 
“What we have attempt- 
ed,” the authors say, “is 
to insist upon the health 
importance of beautiful 
colors and beautiful lines 


The touch- 


and masses, beautiful wall and floor cover- 
ings, equally with fresh air and light—to 
present to the reader, in short, a house that 
1s healthful because it satisfies the demands 
of hygienic and esthetie sense alike.” 


FOURTH interpretation of the deco- 

rative principle is found in Hazel H. 
Adler's “The New Interior” (The Century 
Co., $3). The sub-title reads, “Modern 
Decoration for the Modern Home.” To 
show how the modern movement has devel- 
oped, the author surveys its various expres- 
sions in the different fields of art, and then 
goes on to explain how decorators are doing 
their share in the work. This subject was 
explained at length in “What Is Modern 
Decoration?” in the April House & Gar- 
DEN. It is mainly a liberal use of strong 
color, the employing of craftsmen in the 
work, and an attempt to find color schemes 
and lines other than those of the accepted 
periods and their current adaptations. How 
much of the movement is passing fad would 
be difficult to say. A close student of deco- 
ration is apt to criticise this book, however, 
for including much material that is far from 
modern. Surely Ralph Adams Cram would 
not consider his private chapels—fashioned 
along the lines of those in the Pyrenees—as 
being modern. They are distinctly medi- 
eval. That craftsmen are employed in 
the work seems to be about the only rea- 
son for their being called modern. The 
value of this book lies in its survey of 
the recent art movements, in its chapter on 
new groupings of color and its excellent 
illustrations. 


LITTLE handbook by Helen C. Can- 

dee, “Jacobean Furniture” (Stokes, 
$1.25), is a detailed study of a period for 
which Mrs. Candee is well known. Those 
who have used her “Decorative Styles and 
Periods”—and who has not ?—will find thts 
monograph of equal interest and help. 


-=S 


In “The Art of Interior Decoration,” by Grace Wood and Emily Burbank, is shown 
a Directoire dining-room of rare distinction that is indicative of a style which 


will be in favor in the near future 


1 By the “Practical Book of Early American 
Arts and Crafts,” by H. D. Eberlein 
and Abbot McClure (Lippincott, $6), the 
authors have set forth the fascinating re- 
sults of the various forms of craftsmanship 
practised by our forebears of the Colonial 
and post-Colonial periods. The record can- 
not fail, in the first place, to promote greatly 
an intelligent appreciation of the sundry 
decorative art manifestations discussed, 
whether on the part of the habitual collector 
or of the chance admirer and occasional 
purchaser, In the second place, it cannot 
fail to spur modern crafts-workers to emula- 
tion of their predecessors’ performances 
either by reproduction or adaptation. In- 
deed, one important item of the book’s ap- 
peal is found in the stimulus and inspiration 
it affords the present-day craftsman and 
craftswoman. 

The subjects covered include early Ameri- 
can silver; glass; decorative metal work in 
iron, brass, copper, lead and tin; pewter; 
pottery, both within the present bounds of 
the United States and the majolica of early 
Mexico; decorative painting on household 
gear in its many ramifications; early por- 
traiture and allegorical painting; weaving; 
handblock printing on fabrics and paper; 
carving in wood and stone ; and, finally, lace- 
making, this latter chapter being contributed 
by Mabel Foster Bainbridge, who has done 
more than anyone else to revive this ancient 
craft. 

The book, as its title implies, is thorough- 
ly practical, in that it supplies exact data 
for the collector—witness, for example, the 
silver chapter with its list of silversmiths 
and their marks—and also an exceptionall 
readable and comprehensive volume of ref- 
erence for the average person interested in 
one or another of the early decorative art 
manifestations. Furthermore, the presen- 
tation of subject matter has great suggestive 
value pointing to the ready possibility of a 
revival and adaptation of the old rons for 
the enrichment of our 
architectural and interi- 
or decorative resources. 


O this list of books 
on decoration we 
add two on architecture. 
“Domestic Architec- 
ture,” by L. Eugene Rob- | 
inson (Macmillan, 
$1.50), is a handbook de- 
signed for the layman 
and beginning student of 
architecture who would 
understand the princi- 
ples that must be ob- 
served in building a 
house. It fits its purpose 
well. In addition to the 
ordinary facts of history 
and building are well 
written chapters on 
costs, on the practice of 
architecture and the re- 
lation between architect 
and client that will be 
found of value. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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the format poot invariably catis for a formal setting. Here the wide concrete coping 
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forms an integral and important part of the design 
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SCHEME 


Is Supplied by the Water Feature, Be It Pool or Fountain, Stream 
or Lake— Suggestions for Planning, Construction and Care 


& AND when you have left the desert, 

A and come again to the fresh green 
of the river valleys, the last thing to which 
you grow accustomed is the sound of run- 
ning water.” 

The last thing and, it might be added, the 
most welcome and soothing and wholly re- 
freshing thing. In the glaring heat of the 
cactus country one misses keenly 
the softening effect of water in 
the landscape. By day, at least, 
the desert lacks intimacy, and 
when the reason is analyzed it is 
found to lie largely in the ab- 
sence of flowing streams. For 
whether in Nature’s gardens or 
in our own small imitations of 
her handiwork, water as a purely 
esthetic feature fills a place 
which no other one element can 
hope to attain. 

There is no need here to dwell 
upon this humanizing influence 
of water in our gardens—our in- 
terest is centered rather on how 
it can be brought to serve our 
needs. The running brook ad- 
mits of the greatest variety of 
effects, perhaps, but for com- 
paratively few of our gardens is 
it available. Most of us must 
of necessity turn to the various 
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forms of pools and pond-like water gar- 
dens. In the planning, making and care of 
these are certain well-ordered rules. 


ForMALITY AND NATURALISM 


Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
water features: the formal and the natural- 
istic. The first may take one of several 


A cross-scetion of the concrete lined pool shows the 
sloping arrangement of the soil and the partitions to 
hotd it in place 


forms, such as the fountain basin pure and 
simple; the lily pool of regular contour, 
round, oval or rectangular, placed usually 
at the intersection of the garden axes; and 
the geometrically accurate pool whose pri- 
mary purpose as a mirror of the surround- 
ing trees and architectural features is served 
without the use of any water plants. 

It is not my purpose now to 
take up in any detail the subject 

` of garden fountains and their ac- 
cessories, as these fully deserve 
an article all to themselves. To- 
day one can find in the open 
market all manner of fountain 
designs especially executed for 
garden use, and the only con- 
fronting problem is the selection 
of that one of them which will, 
harmonize best with the planting 
scheme in gencral, and the exact 
location in particular. 

All of these fountains, of 
course, have one point in com- 
mon: they call for a source of 
supply which has enough force 
to cause the water to flow from 
the opening provided for it. 
Provision must also be made to 
carry off the surplus water while 
the fountain is in operation. In 
some cases this overflow can be 


The automatic and intermittent jet is 

simplicity itself. Some arrangement 

must be provided to take care of the 
overflow 


utilized to irrigate part of the garden proper. 
or in the more formal scheme it may be 
carried off through an underground pipe. 


Tne INTERMITTENT JET 


Should you not care for any of the con- 
ventional “architectural” fountain designs, 
and wish something simpler, several good 
possibilities lie in the various forms of jet 
arrangements which anyone with a little in- 
genuity can install. One of the most ef- 
fective of these is the intermittent jet whic 
operates as regularly as clockwork, quite to 
the mystification of the uninitiated beholder. 

This system is almost absurdly simple, 
and entirely automatic in operation so long 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Where space permits. a 
series of connected pools is 
sometimes desirable 


Proper planting leaves 
mueh of the surface to fill 
its place as mirror 


Perfeet symmetry and sur- 
roundings, a water treat- 
ment seldom equaled 
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Precedents and Their 
Modern‘Adaptation 
+ 


HAT is actually meant by 
the much discussed Colonial 
type of architecture? 

To the layman the term 
“Colonial” may vaguely suggest 
a column, or perhaps some antique 
dilapidated farmhouse, devoid of 
modern comforts, the habitat of 
our rugged and unpolished fore- 
fathers. In the South, to be sure, 

_ the plantation idea creeps in with 
visions of hoop skirts, banjo 
clocks, smokehouses and slave 
quarters. One recollects a mas- 
sive pillared portico, and a monu- 
mental staircase seen on entering 
the front door. 

Here might be a good start in 
itself, but most of us get no fur- 
ther than a gabled house with a 
porch across the front, supported 
by a series of columns. Houses of 
this type are seen everywhere, and 
they are all referred to as Colonial. 
No wonder the prospective house- 
builder is either frightened at the 
suggestion of a Colonial house, or 
else believes himself thoroughly 
versed in its style. 

Let us see where he can be en- 
lightened and brought to a better 
understanding and appreciation of 
the subject. 

The history of architecture teaches us 
that the periods or schools in its develop- 
ment have been brought about by the spirit 
of the age. If we look for the spirit of 
Colonial times, we find that the answer is 
undoubtedly simplicity. The buildings con- 
structed in the early settlements from Maine 
to Georgia bear a striking resemblance to 
each other, and have all this quality of sim- 
plicity. No matter how imposing or how 
primitive the structure may be, whether it 
is a manor house on the James River or a 
farmhouse on Cape Cod, there is an un- 
mistakable element of refinement and do- 
mesticity about it. 

It is not so difficult to locate the origin 
of our so-called “Colonial Architecture” as 
it is to recognize its forms. 

During the early years of settlement of 
our country, housebuilding was confined to 
meager shelters of the log cabin type, but 
as the population increased and the hard- 
ships of pioneer days lessened, a more sub- 
stantial and permanent form of dwelling 
was ,sought. Many men in the Colonies 
who had been trained in the mother coun- 
try as builders and cabinet makers were 
now called upon to reproduce in the land 
of their adoption the style then in vogue in 
Europe. This style was known as Geor- 
gian, and its antecedents were classic. Its 
chief characteristics were simplicity and re- 
finement throughout. 


TRADITION AND UTILITY 


These qualities won for it quick favor in 
this country, and an adaptation of the 
architecture of the Georges began at once 
to spring up in the Colonies, departing from 
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The stairs are made the principal architectural 
feature of the true Colonial interior. This is 
the uncommon type 


One element of the Colonial plan was the house- 
depth hall that cut the building in half and 
gave it balance 


The second floor is usually a repetition of the 
first, the hall making a division of rooms that 
can be elaborated 
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The Colonial Plan 
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the traditional influence only as 
the limitations imposed by build- 
ing materials and the purse of the 
builder demanded. On account of 
the lack of brick and the great 
wealth of unclaimed forests, 
Colonial designers almost exclu- 
sively made use of wood. The 
richer population did import brick 
at times, but the majority of the 
houses were frame. 

Another element that influenced 
the character of the Colonial 
house , was its general isolation 
and exposure, which demanded a 
compact all-under-one-roof ar- 
rangement, easier to protect and 
also to heat. 

On account of the extremes of 
climate between Maine and the 
Carolinas we find practical neces- 
sities producing different details, 

“such as the high first story and 
free use of the porch in the South, 
and the Northern type of entrance, 
simple and flat to the ground. But 
in spite of minor variations of this 
sort, the arrangement of room and 
ornamental detail is consistent 
throughout the house. 

From origins like these, then, 
Colonial architecture had its rise. 
The sources from which the pres- 

ent day architect draws his inspiration for 

Colonial work are principally located in or 

near Salem, Mass.; the James River in 

Virginia; Charleston, S. C.; and Savannah, 

Ga., although there are many excellent ex- 

amples extant in every one of the thirteen 
original States. 

What are the characteristics of the style 
we refer to as Colonial? Since the first 
discussion of a house should concern the 
relation of its parts, we shall begin with the 
plan in general. 


THE CoLoNIAL PLAN 


A “Colonial” plan consists of a narrow 
hall continuing through the center of the 
house from the front door to the rear, thus 
cutting the building in half. The stairs, 
which with the fireplace mantels form the 
principal architectural decorative features 
of the interior, rise from this hall to the 
second story. From the entrance hall to 
right and to left two rooms open off on each 
side; these rooms are usually of equal 
dimensions, and their separating partitions 
stand at right angles to the direction of the 
hall. There are fireplaces in all the rooms, 
arranged back to back in pairs with a single 
chimney in the center of the dividing parti- 
tion; or each fireplace may have a separate 
chimney on the outside wall of the room. 
These rooms were used as reception room 
and library on the one hand, and parlor 
and dining-room on the other. If the house 
was a small one, the reception room was 
used as a dining-room and the room be- 
yond as a kitchen, although it was more 
usual to locate the service quarters in an 
attached one-story wing with a lean-to roof 
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at the rear of the dining-room. Often 
we find only one large room on one 
side of the hall, which has come to be 
called our living-room. In the smaller 
plans we find no porch at all, except at the 
front entrance or possibly a small one at 
the rear—but in the pretentious houses 
porches were placed at each end of the 
building, accessible from the reception 
room and library on one side and the 
parlor and dining-room on the other. — 

The stairs were made the principal 
architectural feature of the interior, be- 
cause they were near the entrance door, 
and also admitted light to the lower hall 
from a window on the landing or at the 
top of the stairs. In some cases the stair 
is in a continuous run from floor to floor, 
and in others it is in a long run to a land- 
ing and a short return back. The balcony 
formed in the latter case 1s an attractive 
point on account of its balustrade. The 
more elaborate examples have either two 
sets of stairs, one against each wall, con- 
tinuing to a common landing and return- 
ing in the center; or a central flight to a 
landing, returning in two separate runs, 
either in the opposite direction or to right 
and left, respectively. 

However, many departures from any 
fixed rule are made by introducing inter- 
mediate landings where the stairs box in 
three side walls or graceful circular runs 
from a first to an attic floor. Still the 
type mentioned above may be called the 
usual one—a single stairway against one 
wall with a long run to a landing and a 
short return. The landing is placed high 
enough for passage under it to the rear 
door in the hall below by means of an 
arched opening. 


SEcoND FLOOR ARRANGEMENTS 


On the second floor there is a repetition 
of the first story hall in the center, with 
two bedrooms on each side over the rooms 
below. There is no bath, and rarely a 
finished attic story or a cellar. 

In adapting the Colonial plan to modern 
requirements, the smal] front entrance, 
narrow hall and single 
stairs have been nain- 
tained, with a large 
living-room. on one 
side, and a dining- 
room on the other with 
kitchen and pantry be- 
yond, A service stair 
is also introduced in 
connection with the 
second floor, or a short 
run to the main stair 
landing. A fireplace is 
usually located in the 
center of one side of 
the living-room with 
the chimney on the 
outside wall, and a 
corresponding chimney 
in the middle of the 


outside wall on the 
opposite side of the 
house. This latter 


chimney is used for the 
kitchen flue, and pos- 
sibly for a corner fire- 
place in the dining- 
room. In the modern 
house, there is general- 
ly a porch at one end, | 
and an enclosed porch, ~— 


The modern plan shows a pretentious entranee 
to the halt and wide openings between rooms 


A simple division of the upstairs rooms shows 
batanced bed chambers and one bath 


Se erie ass SEE A 
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or sunroom, balancing it at the other. 

The second story contains, as in former 
times, the central hall and four chambers, 
with the addition of a bath at the front 
end of the hall. Sometimes a large owner’s 
chamber is located over the living-room, 
and an extra bath may he introduced be- 
tween two of the bedrooms by permitting 
one of then to be carried out in the rear, 
in case there is a kitchen extension. 


THE Attic AND CELLAR 


Often the attic is finished with two 
rooms, one at each end, and a store closct 
or an additional bath arranged in a posi- 
tion similar to the bath below. In this 
case the main stair continues to the attic, 
cither forming an open well to the first 
floor, or closed off at the beginning of the 
attic flight by a door and a partition. 

As a final improvement on the old type 
of Colonial house, the cellar is excavated 
for furnace or boiler, laundry, preserve 
closet and toilet, : 

Throughout modern work, some general 
variations from the original plan are per- 
missible, variations made excusable by the 
fact that customs and conveniences have 
altered so materially since Colonial times. 
The requirements of good house planning 
today are in certain respects radically dif- 
ferent from those of three generations ago, 
and he would be an ultra-lover of the 
antique who would insist that they be dis- 
regarded merely for the sake of adhering 
line for line to the traditional examples. 

Yet it goes without saying that the 20th 
Century reproduction of a Colonial house 
may be varied only with extreme caution, 
else it will lose that atmosphere which is 
one of its architectural excuses for exist- 
ing at all. Too frequently we find this 
atmosphere sadly impaired in the com- 
pleted house, even though the original con- 
ception may have been virtually correct. 
Period reproduction of any sort can be 
successfully carried out only by one who 
has full knowledge and appreciation of the 
historical precedents, 

Comparatively few laymen have the time 
to attain such a imas- 
tery of Colonial archi- 
tecture, or the natural 
aptitude to apply it 
consistently. Special 
training in the funda- 
mentals of the plan as 
well as the details of 
| its development is es- 

pre sential to success. That 
w An ei this training is seldom 

A ahi mill ‘| possessed except by a 
Ms a h professional architect 
aid ld is no more than natural. 

(This discussion of 
“Defining Colonial 
Architecture” is to be 
continued in two other 
articles which will take 
up exterior design and 
interior treatment re- 
spectively. They will 
appear in the July and 
August numbers of the 
magazine. ) 


The usual Colonial stairs 

have a run to a landing 

and a short return, the 

landing being placed high 

enough for a door be- 
neath it 
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CVO INV EN TE N- T 


wee V TC ES 


This page is reserved 
for ideas and devices 
that save labor or 
make the house more 
comfortable and con- 
venient. An idea is 
worth a dollar. We 
will send the dollar 
to you if you will 
send vour idea to 
House & GARDEN, 19 
West 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Slip covers can cover up a multitude of 
objectionable features in a chair 


sie bbe Coy Expt 

NCE on a time we thought of slip 

covers only as a summer device to 
keep the house looking cool and clean. So 
soon as autumn came we packed them away. 
Now they have become an all-year device 
and in that capacity they serve a multitude 
of purposes. Besides keeping the uphol- 
stery beneath them free from dust, they 
cover up objectionable features of line and 
ornament which could otherwise be re- 
moved by changing the chair or getting rid 
of it entirely. In addition the cover offers 
an opportunity to give the room an inter- 
esting color spot. 


4 
FOLDING WINDOWS 


R porch or breakfast room should be 
built so that it is ready for all changes 
of weather. To meet that requirement have 
been discovered the folding windows which 
do away with the bother of having the win- 
dows removed when summer comes, and 
prevent the sticking, leaking, and rattling 
of windows loosely hung. These windows 
work easily and quietly, they open outward 
and do not interfere with screens; they are 
self-adjusting, staying just where you place 
them. In a minute the porch can be en- 
closed against the sudden summer storm 
and in an equally short time opened to the 
cooling breezes. 


Porches and breakfast rooms furnished with folding win- 
dows are ready for any sort of weather at all times 


Instead of having to battle into the 
closet, the extension rod brings the 
frocks out to you 


THEE sos Et SLIDE 


OT a one of us but knows the bother 
of diving blindly into the depths of 
a dark closet for that coat we hung a month 


ago on the last hook to the back. And when, 


we do find it, we have to wiggle our way 
out. Here is a device which removes that 
trouble. It is an extension rod attached to 
the top of the closet. You pull the rod, the 
entire line of clothes rolls out within reach, 
and you make the selection easily. 


House & Garden 


FOR TP ay US 


For a summer change, why not dress the 
bed in a cool, clean slip cover? 


SEASONAL CHANGES 


T is unwise to tire of your furniture. 
If you must live in a house the year 
round, see that distinct changes are made 
when summer comes. Of course, you have 
always done this with the living-room and 
porch, but has it occurred to you to make 
your bedroom summery? In place of the 
heavy curtains put up scrim or net and 
cover the rug with denim. With white or 
natural colored linen make a cover for the 
foot and head boards. It can be stenciled 
and the edges piped with a gay color crewel. 
Over the bed itself throw a cover. To the 
sides can be attached a full valance. 


4 
A WOOD WAITER 


Via are sitting beside the fire and the 


last log glows and pales into ashes. Ut- 
terly lazy, you would rather freeze than go 
down to the cellar and stagger back with 
an armful of wood. Why not then arrange 
for a wood waiter as a closet beside the fire- 
place? It can be readily built by any car- 
penter,—a box with ropes and weights to 
make the raising easy. A shelf will divide 
it into two compartments, the upper and 
larger one for logs, the smaller one for 
kindling wood and paper. The man who 


tends the furnace will see that the waiter 
is always loaded with kindling and logs, and 
all you will have to do is unload it. 


The dumbdb-waiter for wood, arranged in a closet by the fire- 
place, will save many a journey to the cellar 


June, 


{, 


1917 
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Boxwood hedges should 


be trimmed now. 


Use 


the regular hedge clip- 


pers for this 


If you have no wheel 
hoe, better get one and 


keep 


it working this 
summer 
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FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR 


The dead flow- 
ers shoutd be 


removed 


from 


the rhododen- 

drons as soon 

as they finish 
blooming 


This Kalendar of the 
gardener’e labors is 
almed as a reminder 
for undertaking all hls 
tasks in season. It Ís 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
Ite service should be 
available jor the whole 
country If it be re- 
membered tbat for 
every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there ig a difference of 
from five to seven 
daye later or he gl in 
performing garden op- 
erations. Th e dates 
iven are, of course, 
or an average season. 


Here in this seques- 
ter’d elose 
Bloom the hyacinth 

and rose, 
Here beside the 
modest stoek 
Flaunts the flaring 
hollyhoek; 
Here, without a 
pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions 
and degrees. 


All the seasons run 
their race 

In this quiet rest- 
ing-place ; 

Peach and apricot 
and fig 

Here will ripen and 
grow big; 

Here is store and 
overplus,— 

More had not Alci- 
nous! 

—Austin Dodson. 


1, Bulbous plants 
such ag tulips, narcis- 
sus, etc, can now be 
dug up and placed in 
a dry, sbeltered place 
to ripen. These bulbs 
can be used for plant- 
ing again in the fall. 


re 


2. The most impor- 
tant garden work for 
the month is to thin out 
crops that require it; 
hill up corn, beans, 

eas, etc., stake or 
brit lima beans an 
peas; keep down the 
weeds everywhere. 


George V born, 1865. 


3. Sow now for fall, 
cabbage, cauliflower, 
rutabaga, broccoli, cel- 
ery, kale and Brussels 
sprouts. For succession 
sow lettuce, beets, car- 
rots, corn, beans, en- 
dive, peas, ete. 


4, Bedding out of 
all kinds should be fin- 
ished. Keep the plants 
pinched and well culti- 
vated, and always have 
a few extras handy to 
replace any that may 
die or be broken and 
set back by accident, 


5. Hedges require at- 
tention now. lipping 
on all types is timely. 
Considerable tying in is 
sometimes necessary 
with an old hedge; this 
of course should be at- 
tended to before clip- 
ping is done, 


6. If you have not 
already sown your flow- 
er sceds, they should 
be attended to at once. 
Practically all the an- 
nuals may he sown, 
such as calliopsis, asters, 
calendula, phlox, stocks, 
and others. 


7. Stop cutting as- 
paragus Just as soon as 
our peas come into 
earing, and earlier with 
oung beds. Give the 
ed a top dressing with 
salt, keep the weeds 
down, and watch for 
asparagus beetles. 


8. All kinds of for- 
mal evergreens such as 
boxwood, retinosporas, 
yews, etc., should now 
be clipped. Even though 
you don’t like these 
trees stiff and formal, 
they should be clipped. 


Charles Dickeng died, 


9. Don’t neglect thin- 
ning out vegetables tbat 
require it. While do- 
ing this remove by hand 
all weeds in the row 
which can’t be reached 
with a cultivator. 


Newly planted 
trees that are 
late in starting 
should be cut 


back 


severely 


Tie up the to- 
mato plants be- 


fore 


they 


spread unduly. 
This makes for 
better fruit 


Go over the 
evergreens 
twice a year to 
keep them elip- 


ped 


Right 


to shape 


after 


blooming is the 
time to prune 
flowering 


shrubs 
spirea, cte. 


10. You can't kill 
rose bugs with poison. 
They are borers, and if 
your rose bed brcomes 
infested yon must re- 
sort to band picking, 
dropping the bugs into 
a pail containing a little 
kerosene, 


11. All kinds of 
climbing plants should 
be gone over and new 
shoots partially trained, 
at least. lf this is done 
now it will save many 
shoots from breakage or 
growing in undesirable 
placea. 


12. When the melon 
plants fill their frames, 
the latter should be re- 
moved, the plants spread 
out evenly and perged 
down in the desired 
position. Then spray 
regularly with or- 
deaux mixture. 


13. Don’t neglect the 
orchard. Keep a sharp 
lookout for “yellows” 
in your peaches and 
cut down and burn any 
diseased trees, Loo 
out for the dangerous 
“fire blight” among 
apples and pears. 


Fleg Day. 

14, Sweet peas must 
never be allowed to suf- 
fer for want of water. 
When necessary to 
water them give the 
ground a thorough soak- 
ing and then apply a 
good heavy mulch, 


15. Roses can be 
improved in quality by 
the application of liquid 
manures. Keep the soil 
well stirred and don’t 
cut the roseg to death. 
All suckers from the 
root should be cut out. 


16. Transplant from 
seed beds into prepared 
beds such plants as late 
cabbage, cauliflower, cel- 
ery, russels sprouts, 
kale, etc. This double 
handling is well worth 
the effort in the better 
plants resulting. 


like 


17. What are you 
going to da to protect 
your strawberries from 
the birda? A fish net 
stretched 1° above the 
bed is best; mosquito 
netting excludes the air 
and apoila the berries’ 
flavor, 


Battle i pmeriet: 


815. 

18. Foraythia, lilac. 
exochordia, apirea and 
ather spring fowrrin 
shrubs should be prune 
just as soon as they 
finish blooming; remove 
all old wood at the hase. 


19. Don’t neglect to 
stake your tall flowers 
before a sudden storm 
blows them down. Hol- 
lyhocks, sunflowera, rud- 
beckia, heleniums, dah- 
lias, lilies, campanulas. 
cosmos all need ade- 
quate staking. 


20. On all newly 
planted trees, shrubs 
and vines, a mulch dur- 
ing dry wrather is bet- 
ter than continued. arti- 
ficial watering. It should 
surely be applied to 
single specimens, at 
least. 


21. Carnation plants 
in the field should not 
be neglected, as next 
winter’s flowera depend 
Jargely upon the growth 
made now. Keep the 
ground well stirred and 
pinch the plants to in- 
duce proper growth. 


22. Keep your to- 
mato vines thinnrd ont 
and tied up if you 
would have early fruit 
Where the vines are al 
lowed to grow wild 
they fruit late and the 
fruit is small. 


23. Successional sow- 
ings sbould be made of 
corn, beans, lettuce, 
turnips, radish, beets, 
carrots, and cucumbers. 
A good gardrner never 
neglects to figure ahead 
and make aowings at the 
proper time. 


You must hand 
pick eabbage 
worms after 
the plants start 


to head up 


Corn should be 
well hitled. One 
reason for this 
is to stiffen it 
against the 


high winds 


Sixth Month 


24. Keep your pota- 
toea well culttvated, but 
don’t hill them up until 
the plants shaw Howers. 
They must be sprayed 
with poison to kill the 
beetles, and Mordeanx 
should be {used for 
blight. 


25. Don’t be afraid 
to pick flowers—if this 
is dane properly it won't 
harm the plants. Use 
a pair of scissora when 
gathering flowers, and 
do the cutting early in 
the morning. Plunge 
flowers in cold water. 


26. Sash frames or 
greenhonses that are be- 
ing used during eummer 
should have a slat trellis 
or some other form of 
shading. Don’t use 
whitewash on the glass, 
as it gives too much 
shade. 


27. Spraying is al- 
waya neeessary around 
your grounda. Use ar- 
senate of lead or Paris 
green for leaf eaters, 
nicotine or kerosene 
emulsion for sucking in- 
secta, and )ordeaux for 
fungoua diseases. 


28, The dead flow- 
era should be removed 
from the rhododendrons, 
reak off the old flow- 
ering shoot, using the 
thumb and foretinger 
and being careful not 
to injure the new ahoat 
in doing 80. 


29. Summer pruning 
of fruit trees that have 
reached a bearing size 
is superior to aie) 
pruning. Remove al 
thia, weak shoots and 
pinch ont the tips when 
you want to stop growth. 


30. Thinning fruit 
givea the same bulk and 
a much better quality. 
Also, don’t neglect to 
bag your grapes; bags 
made for this purpose 
can be had from any 
oy house and are 
well worth the trouble. 
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Crystal is now the 
smart thing for the 
dressing - table. These 
Colonial candlesticks, 
with Chippendale bead 
design, 9” high, $2.50 
each; Colonial tray 12” 
long, $5.50; cologne bot- 
tle, Mayflower cutting, 
$4.50 


5 TE Banal NI 
THE SHOPS 


Suggestions for summer furnishings 
and accessories are tn order. If 
these interest you, they may be pur- 
chased through the House & GARDEN 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York. The names of the 
shops will be furnished on request. 


Of cut crystal, this oys- 
ter or soup plate—$32 
a dozen. Glass cocktail 
cups, $1.50 per dozen 


You may match your tea set, your 
breakfast room decorations or your 
morning gown with a colored china 
jam jar 3” high. Cover, plate and 
spoon are of Sheffield silver, $2.50 


English dinner service of crystal, Colo- 
nial gold decoration. Dinner plates, per 
dozen, $8; dessert ditto, $5.50; tca cups 
and saucers, $8; bouillon ditto, $12. 
Baker, $1.50; casserole, $4.50 


A water pitcher 
and half - dozen 
glasses of eaxqui- 
sitely cut crystal— 
$5 complete. The 
mahogany serving 
tray, 19” diameter, 
costs $4.25 


Be it never so luke- 
warm, iced tea 
must seem chill 
and refreshing from 
a set of crackled 
glass. The eight 
pieces come for 
$5.75 


When my lady does 
not arise, she will 
enjoy her own par- 
ticular breakfast 
china, bordercd in 
basket design with 
pink flowers. Sis- 
tecn pieces, $5.50. 
Enamcled break- 
fast tray, 23” long, 


2. 


Straw garden basket with 

trowel, twine, shcars and 

Straw cuffs. 1014" wide, 

514" deep;. black and yel- 
low, $3.50 


White enamel wardrobe cabinet and 
mirror, cretonne covered drawers, 16” 
by 30” by 64” to top of mirror, $34 


— — 


Felt or erctonne covered folding card 
table, white, ecru enamel or mahogany 
finish, $3.75. 30” by 27". Leather, $8.50 


\ Í 
Brass Chinese 
hook of interest- 
ing design — for 
flower-bowl, bird- 
cage, ete., $3 


~ kabi =N da 
Night set with flower decora- Damask with which table above 
tions, $7.50. The pitcher has a may be covered, 36” or 50” ma- 
tightly fitting, dustproof cover terial, Other coverings to order 


To the left, 
the interior of 
a threcfotd 
wardrobe 
sercen, with 
Shelf and 
hanger. lIt is 
B 8" high, 
each panel 
measuring 1’ 
6” wide 
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Right, the 
same screen 
closcd. In oak 
or mahogany 
with tapestry 
panels, $33.50. 
A fourfold 
Screen, in 
any special 
cotor enamel 
with 80-cent 
cretonne cover- 
ing, costs $48 
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The dust mulch should be maintained in the flower garden 
as well as in the vegetable section. A claw weeder is the 
best tool for working around the plants 


IN i: SS H O 


ROM the middle of June to the middle of 

Angust it is usually hard sledding in the gar- 

den, and particularly in the beginner’s garden. 
This is partly because the garden is new, and 
partly because the gardener is new. Scorching 
hot, dry weather comes, plants that grew most 
enthusiastically in the spring get tired; weeds 
grow luxuriantly, and if one attempts to pull 
them up, they carry some of the rightful in- 
habitants of the garden along with them; plants 
similar to those that one transplanted readily in 
the spring, apparently survive the operation now, 
but within two or three days lie down and die. 
Even seeds from the same packet that sprouted 
vigorously in the spring’ are put in the ground 
now only to disappear mysteriously—they won't 
come up themselves, and when one goes to dig 
them up have vanished entirely! 

And yet the garden over the fence or across 
the way may be green and flourishing, as though 
the roots in it could reach down to hidden springs, 
or its owner possessed some magic by which he 
could ward off this midsummer blight. 

Why the difference? 

It is not sufficient to put it down to any such 
general cause as dry weather, or bad luck. The 
beginner almost invariably tries to find solace in 
the belief that he shonld have selected other 
varieties of vegetables or flowers. Let him not 
lay that flattering unction to his soul! In nine 
cases out of ten a selection of varieties, though 
perhaps not ideal, is the least important of the 
several factors concerned. 

‘The factors that are always important are: 
Loss of moisture; lack of air; shortage of plant 
food; shortage of available nitrogen; and 
neglected old age of the plants themselves. 


How To HANDLE THE SITUATION 


The practical problem of how to prevent these 
things from interfering with the success ‘of your 
garden remains, however, even when you realize 
where the tronble lies. The possession of this 
information will not only show yon what to do, 
but help to give yon courage to keep up the fight 
against what to the beginner sometimes seems 
overwhelming odds. To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed—ii you act upon the warning! Let us 
take the several obstructions to the success of 
your garden in order, and see what can be done 
about overcoming them. 

' From what we have already seen in the pre- 
ceding articles of the part which moisture in the 
soil plays in all plant growth, the tremendous and 
immediate effect which a shortage of soil moisture 
would have on the development of everything 
growing in the garden must be realized at once. 
Yet this form of the slackening up of garden 
growth is so gradual and insidious that the be- 
ginner hardly ever senses the full extent of the 
damage that is being done. If the cutworms chew 
off five of fifty cabbage plants, his loss is at once 
fully apparent—he is likely to report to his seat- 
mate on the way into town the next morning that 
this exasperating pest has destroyed about half 


judgment. 
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These are strenucus days for the gardener. He 
has been enrolled to help feed the nations. Upon 
him depends the success of the Allied cause. No 


days are more critical than these of June, July and 
August for growing things. Here is the work set 
out to make the garden yield a bounteous crop. 
Don’t be a slacker !—-Editor. 


of his cabbage crop. The loss looks to him much 
bigger than a 10% one. On the other hand, dry 
weather might reduce the growth of his cabbage 
plants 30%, compared to what they would have 
been if a full abundance of moisture had been 
present, without his thinking much abont it. 
There is perhaps something of a feeling that the 
weather is sent from Heaven, while Beelzebub 
supplies the bugs; so that we have more reason 
for complaint in the latter case. As a matter 
of fact, the remedy for the former is much more 
certain and available than for the latter—but leav- 
ing that point for still a little later, let us see how 


Four main conditions make for good summer 
vegetables: sufficient moisture, air circulation, 
plant food supply, and freedom from weeds 


Cutting flowers will do the plants no harm if you use 
As soon as the blossoms fade they should 
be clipped off to prevent their going to seed 


TIR EN C H PRS 


to make the most of such moisture as Providence 
may supply in the normal course of events. 

Last month we spoke of cultivation especially 
to “conserve soil moisture.” For those who did 
not see that article—and to give a litle more em- 
phasis to a thing which can hardly be over-em- 
phasized—let me repeat briefly what to do: 

After the first two or three cultivations or hoe- 
ings in early spring to get the early crop fairly 
free from weeds, a light, shallow cultivation should 
be given every week or ten days to keep the sur- 
face of the soil all over the garden continually 
broken up in the form of a layer of dry dust 
1” or so deep. It is particularly important to get 
over the entire surface of the garden after every 
rain. Start your wheel hoe or scuffle hoe, just 
as soon as the ground has dried out enough so 
as not to be muddy and sticky, and break up the 
surface or crust which immediately begins to form 
as the soil dries out on top. 

Still more effective than the dust mulch, or 
rather in addition to it, where it can be utilized, 
a mulching of light manure, old compost, or even 
of the cut grass and trimmings from the lawn 
and around the place will help to keep the mois- 
ture in the soil to an almost incredible degree. 
I have seen even ordinary field stones or boulders 
from 2” to 4” in diameter successfully used as 
a “mulch” around fruit trees. Among the things 
especially benefited by mulching are currants and 
gooseberries, strawberries, cauliflowers (the sum- 
mer kind) and egg-plants. A mulch around the 
tomato plants will help to keep them going until 
frost—without it they may begin to run out dur- 
ing the latter part of Angust. The mulch should 
be put on 2” or 3” deep so as to keep the soil 
underneath it shaded from the sun and cool, 
but it should be light and open enough so that 
air can readily penetrate it. A further advan- 
tage of such a mulch is that it helps to smother | 
the weeds which always strive for supremacy. 


Don’t SMOTHER YOUR PLANTS 


A thorough stirring of the soil around grow- 
ing plants almost always results in a noticeably 
increased or stimulated activity in their growth. 
No soil moisture has been added by this opera- 
tion, but two other important things are accom- 
plished. First of all the plant roots need to 
breathe as well as to eat and drink. When the 
surface of the soil is left alone for long intervals, 
it becomes tight and hard, and air cannot readily 
enter it. By thorough cultivating, however, the 
soil is completely aerated and remains so until 
the surface becomes hard again from being walked 
over or neglected. Besides admitting air each cul- 


tivation breaks up particles of the soil which have 


escaped previous pulverization, thus exposing 
latent plant food to the moisture and the bac- 
teria in the soil, converted into forms that the 
plant roots can use. 

So you can see that even in dry weather there 
is every reason to keep your wheel hoe going, 
even though the soil mav be dry and the rows 
clear and free from weeds. 


TENNIS COURTS FOR SENSIBLE SERVIC-E 


A downward slape from 
one side of the court may 
remedy drainage troubles 


The backstop can be 
madc attractive as well as 
utilitarian by planting 


Another plan is to make 
the backstop an archi- 
tectural feature 
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AST back in imagination, if you 
will, to Arthurian days in Merrie 
England. 

On the greensward behind a feudal 
castle a strange scene is being enacted. 
Rega! ladies in girdled brocades are 
wildly applauding two knights in armor 
who cavort clankily on either side of a 
bank of earth that stretches between a 
bastion on the one hand and a lance 
stuck upright in the ground on the 
other. With his mailed fist each strikes 
at a ball, striving to hit it to the far 
side of the barrier where his opponent 
cannot reach it in time for a return. 

From within the closed visors of the 
two knights come sepulchra! mutterings. 

“Forty-fif. — forty-thirty — deuce |— 
‘vantage in”—or whatever were the 
Arthurian equivalents of these stirring 
ejaculations of the courts. 

Yes, they are trying to play tennis. 
Those were indeed the days of real 
sport, from hawking to hunting the 
Holy Grail. Of a truth there were 
giants in those days, as there must 
have been to wear armor through a 
hot five-set match—if they ever did. 
And from then to now tennis has been 
known and played, a proof, if any 
were needed, of its worth as a game 
of wide appeal and undying popularity. 

To be sure, the modern game is so widely 
different from that played by the nobles of King 
Arthur’s and other courts that a casual observer 
would hardly recognize it. In two respects, how- 
ever, a similarity can be clearly traced: in both 
games there were more or less smooth and regu- 
lar playing surfaces, and in both a division— 
earth mound or net—separated the opponents’ 
territories. Obviously, tennis cannot be played 
without a tennis court, and so we come without 
further preamble to the subject of the present 
article, the making of a sensible playing ground. 


Tue Location 


The first consideration in making a tennis court 
is the location. A space 60x120 will be re- 
quired, the latter dimension running north and 
south so that the game can be played at any 
time of day without undue sunlight shining in 
the eyes of any of the contestants. A site nat- 


urally well drained is the best, and 
under no circumstances should you 
select a hollow into which the seep- 
age and surface water from the- 
surrounding higher’ ground will find ` 
its way. If feasible, let the court 
be within convenient distance of 
the house, so that it may come to 
be an open-air gathering place— 
almost an outdoor living-room, per- 
haps, with the. addition. of wicker 
or willow chairs and tea tables, a 
summerhousé or lawn shelter, :and 
the dozen-odd other attractive 
things now made for such summer 
purposes as these. 

Too frequently little attention is 
paid to the matter of the court's 
background. A very light back- 
-ground, such as a white stucco 
house, for example, makes it diffi- 
cult to see the ball passing.across 
it. On the other hand, crowding 
trees are objectionable because their 
foliage is too dark. The ideal back- 
ground, from the players’ stand- 
point, is plain, ordinary blue sky. 

Finally, in determining the site 
for the court, consider the amount 
of labor and expense involved in 
constructing a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory playing area. Such items as 
heavy grading and filling, much 
blasting of rock, etc., should be 
avoided if possible, for they are 
apt to run into large figures; and 
any slighting of the work will "show 
sooner or later. 

Broadly speaking, there are three 
kinds of tennis courts in use in this 
country: turf, clay and concrete. 
Which of these will be the best for 
you is something you will have to judge for 
yourself after reading up on and considering the 
special characteristics of each. 


Grass AND CLAY Courts 


The grass court is unquestionably the most 
artistic of these types—provided you take care of 
it. It calls for the best of soil and sodding in 
the first instance, and frequent rolling and cut- 
ting after it is once established. For best results 
the court should have a 6” layer of stones as 
under-drainage, covered with 18” or more of good 
soil. When the latter is perfectly level and com- 
pacted by much watering and rolling, it should 
be given a final smoothing off preparatory to 
sowing the fresh grass seed or laying the sod, 
as the case may be. If you turn to the article on 
lawns on page 42 of this number you will find 
much that will assist you in finishing and caring 


COURTESY PORTLANO CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Concrete courts offer the advantage of being usable throughout the year, and of requiring 
little upkecp care after they have once been properly constructed. 


With asphaltic tops, 


they are widely used in California 


If any weeds appear, of 
root, 


for a grass tennis court. 
course they must be taken out at once, 
stock aud branch. 

While many a good grass court is made with- 
out under-drainage, the clay court virtually re- 
quires it. An excavation 1’ deep should be made 
and leveled roughly with a spirit level. Then 
put in a 6” layer of trap rock or other broken 
stones the size of an egg, and level this. In 
ordinary sitnations a drain made of two lines of 
terra-cotta gutters should next be laid across the 
court at the net line. Fill these with stones and 
slope them enough to carry the water off at the 
sides—a 2” grade from the center to each end 
will be sufficient. If the soil is porous you can 
slope the court itself from the net to each end, 
giving it a grade of not over 2” and carrying off 
the water in this way. Where very heavy soil 
is involved, several lines of drains should be laid 


lengthwise of the court under the trap rock, 
sloped toward and connecting with the cross- 
drain at the net. 

With the drains laid according to these sug- 
gestions, the next step is to put in a 3” layer 
of fine broken stone or coarse gravel, which must 
be pounded hard and level. On top.of this goes 
a layer of clay and sand mixture from 3” to 5” 
thick, to form the playing surface. An average 
mixture consists of 1 part of sand to 4 parts of 
clay, but this is subject to variation according to 
the quality of the clay used. The ideal to work 
for is a surface not too sticky to permit the 
water to soak through easily, nor so porous as 
to be soft under the players’ feet. 

Finally, level the surface and roll it repeatedly. 
If no rain falls, you will have to resort to arti- 
ficial watering in order to get the court well 
packed. Shonld worms become troublesome at 
any time, destroy them with one of the 
preparations made for this purpose. 


Usinc CONCRETE 


Advocates of the concrete courts 
so widely used in California claim, 
amongst other things, that this ma- 
terial admits of playing throughout 
the year. Unquestionably this is true. 
Again, a well-laid concrete court is 
mae permanent than one of grass or 
clay 

One authority states that a 3” base 
of concrete, in the proportions of I 
sack of Portland cement, 2% cubic 
feet of clean, coarse sand, ‘and 4 cubic 
feet of clean pebbles or broken stone, 
should be laid on a 6” drainage 
foundation of cinders. The concrete 
should be machine mixed if possible. 
In a joint at the net line is placed 
tarred felt 14” thick and 41%” wide, 
and reinforcement in the concrete it- 
self is furnished hy wire fabric 
pressed into the concrete base before 
the latter sets. 

The surface layer of the court is 
made in the proportions of 1 sack of 
Portland cement to 2 cubic feet of 
clean sand, mixed stiff. Half a pound 
of carbon black mixed with each sack 
of cement will give a grey shade to 
the court which will be easier on 
the eyes than the uncolored mixture. 


Where the ground is uneven a 

court may be made by careful 

grading and the use of retaining 
walls 


This illustration represents a reproduction of an Antique Persian “Garden” Carpet of the Sixteenth Century. 


The Beauty, the Charm and the Interest of 


RARE ANTIQUE RUGS 


are embodied in our perfect reproductions 


In the interesting design depicted above is represented a Persian 
garden in which are shown streams of water, flowing from a central 
pool, and bordered by rows of cypress trees and flowering shrubbery. 


The balance of the design shows a formal arrangement of trees, 
etc., characteristic of the East. 


The above design, and many others of great interest, are repro- 
duced upon our own looms in the Orient, in qualities ranging from 
moderate prices to those of extreme fineness. 


We should be pleased to write you further upon request. 


VW. & J. SLOANE - 


. Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Overhead System & Gardens 


“Do your bit” to increase 
the country’s food supply 


by making your garden produce its maximum. 
Insure the success of your planting and make 
the most of your expenditure for seeds and 
fertilizer. Each foot of soil will yield its utmost, 
regardless of heat or protracted drouth, if you 


ornell 


Systems of Irrigation 
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An arrangement of underground piping leads the 
water to upright sprinklers capped with the famous 
Rain Cloud Nozzles which deliver a fine spray or a 
heavy rain, as you prefer, over every part of the gar- 
den. The volume and heaviness of the shower can 
be controlled perfectly, giving just the amount and 
character of irrigation which you need. Cultivation is 
not interfered with by this installation. 


For your lawns use the Cornell Underground sys- 
tem with Rain Cloud Nozzles. Perfect irrigation over 
the whole area and no interference with mowing. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


W. G. CORNELL CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic 
Sprinklers, Water Supply Systems, Sewage 
Disposal Plants, Automatic Sewage Ejectors. 


Union Square, New York 


Chicago Newark Baltimore 
Railway Exchange 86 Park PI. Munsey Bldg. 
Boston Washington Cleveland 


334 Shawmut Ave. 923-12th St, N. W. Leader-News Bldg. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Commerce Trust Bldg. 


Underground System for Gardens 


A 


Country House 


successful grouping shows engine 


housc and elevated tank in a compact 
unit. 


Below the tank is provided a 
room for tools 


Water Systems 


(Continued from page 37) 


taken to provide the tank with some 
measure to guard against overflow. 
Such a mishap might mean much 
damage to the rooms and goods be- 
low. Perhaps the best form of tank 
is built of plank, with proper rein- 
forcements and stay rods, and lined 
with tinned copper. Another way is 
to build the wooden structure like a 
mill penstock—planks laid flat, one 
on another, each course tarred and 
spiked together. Whatever form of 
tank may be used, it is necessary that 
the house structure be designed to 
carry the extra load involved. 


ELEVATED TANKS 


In connection with this we might 
mention the elevated tank, which is 
incorporated in a tower, forming 
part of the house structure and de- 
sign. In a low, rambling layout, this 
has decided artistic possibilities and 
is practical and cheap where the 
space below the tank may be effec- 
tively used for house purposes. This 
form of tank is not of recent origin, 
and many examples may be found in 
the rambling structures along the 
coast. Where the nearness of our 
supply will admit of it, such treat- 
ment is not to be passed by lightly. 

The isolated consin of the forego- 
ing is the common wooden stave tank 
seen so commonly in its unadorned 
state, elevated on a wooden frame- 
work. It is a thoroughly good arti- 
cle and is frost-proofed against the 
extremes of weather. But as a thing 
of beauty, it is just about four hun- 
dred per cent minus. However, by 
enclosing the supporting framework, 
preferably in some form that has in- 
terior utility, and by covering it with 
something that looks like a roof, it 
may become even attractive. This 
may be done at no great expense, and 
the further planting of shrubs will 
add much to the general effect. If 
one cared to, he might even go a step 
farther and enclose the tank itself. 
Only it should be remembered that 
the hoops may have to be tightened 
and that space for a passage should 
be allowed around the tank to effect 
this. Furthermore, a window or two 
and a full length door should be left 
for use in case of emergency. 

Where we have a natural elevation 
to rely upon, the tank may be set on 
the ground, or what is better, built 
in it. With the former condition, we 
have but climinated the supports of 
a stilted tank, and the structure may 
be enclosed in wood in a manner sim- 
ilar to that of the elevated form. 
Such a tank may be even built of 
masonry and have an enclosing wall 
of earth, between it and an outer 


shell of masonry. Of course, there 
will be an outward pressure, which is 
best withstood by concrete in which 
are incorporated sufficient reinforc- 
ing rods. It is a matter of taste 
whether or not the lining be of hard 
brick; but under any circumstances, 
the walls should flare on the inside 
like a dish, to avoid difficulties in 
case of freezing. In these detached 
structures, it is well to observe a 
certain harmony with the house de- 
sign as well as a simpler rendering 
of the same. 

The underground tank may be uti- ` 
lized when sufficient height is obtain- 
able. Its construction is that of the 
ordinary circular cistern, and it may 
be lined with brick domed in at the 
top and making a permanent form 
for the enclosing concrete shell. It 
is not necessary that it be entirely 
below the ground level, as its pro- 
truding portion may well be earth 
and sod covered to the opening at the 
top. But it is altogether desirable 
that an interesting shrub and tree 
planting be devised to remove any 
possibility of the mound being mis- 
taken for the grave of the family 
skeleton or a pet elephant. 


Force AnD Lirt Pumps 


The problem of lifting water from 
its source is solved by the pump. If 
it be merely a case of lifting it from 
the ordinary well for the pail or 
trough, the ordinary unfreezable 
chain pump is perhaps the best agent 
obtainable. But our problem involves 
more than this, and hence we have to 
do with the force and lift pump, of 
which there are many good makes. 
These pumps work on the plunger 
principle and are the ordinary type. 

For a well that is well filled, what 
is termed an “air lift’ pump may be 
used to good advantage. The prin- 
ciple is simple: air under pressure is 
conveyed mto the lower end of the 
water or educt pipe, which by the 
way does not touch the bottom of 
the well. The small air pipe may be 
either inside or outside the educt 
pipe. The pressure of the air through 
the former raises the water in the 
latter and forces it toward its place 
of ultimate delivery. 

If the water in the well does not 
rise near the top, another sort of air 
pump may be used. In the “direct air 
pressure” pump, the water is taken 
into air-tight tanks connected with 
the educt pipe just above the surface 
of the water. Compressed air applied 
to the water in the tanks: forces it 
through the pipe to a higher level. 

In a cramped space such as a cellar, 

(Continued on page 60) 


Uni-Lectric or 


L = Lectric brings 
E g h t and P owe I° for Aces Wg te sett Pa 


light and power. Ata very nom- 


E ve pe e inal cost yon can have all the, lights 
you need—you can operate the various elec- 


trical conveniences and you can have 24 hours’ 


Home q continuous service every day if you wish. 
Big Capacity 


Because of its generous capacity for power and heat as well as light, the Uni-Lectric 
_makes the ideal outfit for summer homes. Its capacity is aufficient for 50 lights at one 
time. You can operate an electric water supply system, electric heaters, electric irona, 
vacuum cleaners, electric fans, percolators, toaster stoves, fireless cookers, and larger electric 
stoves with capacity for breakfasts, suppera and ordinary dinnera. Your large kitchen range 
need only be used for one meal per day. 


Then without one cent of extra expense you can charge the aix-volt storage batteries of your 
car or motor boat while using current for other purposes. 


No Belts—No Batteries—110 Volt 


Our patented, high speed, rotary sleeve valve engine drives the generator with such smoothness 
that all necessity for storage batteries is done away with and the renewal of batteries and 
battery up-keep cost is permanently eliminated. Moreover, with the Uni-Lectric the summer 
home owner is never bothered with the troublesome job of draining off and refilling batteries 
every fall and spring. 
The Uni-Lectric generates standard 110-volt current the same as city lighting plants, Unes 
the same standard lamp bulbs and electrical devices used in your city home an obtainable 
in any electrical supply atore. 


Easy to Care for—Easy to Operate metre jv 


The Uni-Lectric is built in one compact unit with the engine and generator direct 
connected. Extremely simple in construction; only 24 inchea wide, 25 inches 
long and 42 inches high. Can be placed in any convenient location, no founda- 

wath tion required. The Uni-Lectric requires only the care and attention that 

you would give any machine from which you expect many years of service. 

= Wiring may be so arranged that engine can be atopped by awitch located 

a in bedroom. 
Because storage batteries are unnecessary with the Uni-Lectric we 


A guarantee the entire outfit. It has proven its efficiency and economy 
by actual service in the hands of users. 


we =a WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY 
meee so 164 Mt. Ellioti Avenue, Detroit, Mich. AEEA 4 
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ap Write today for a free copy of our U | s 
big, instructive catalog on Fin sot ni = ectri c . 
e - triciiy for the summer home. ‘ GASOLINE- ELECTRIC UNIT “* 


LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Owners Like LUTTON Greenhouses |. i Clean, safe, freshly-filtered Water 


because they always get full value for the money expended; the cf 

graceful design and attractive finish are a continual source of | Is a Comfort and 
satisfactlon; bullt to give long service, thelr up-keep cost ls small; 
and they are wonderfully productive, 


Protection to your Home 


ARCHITECTS endorse LUTTON construc- GARDENERS are LUTTON enthusiasts 
tion becatise they appreciate the value of Decanse LUTTON Greenhouses are so easy 
LUTTON improvements, judged both hortl- to handle. The gardener ja sure of excelent 
eulturally and arehitecturally. They know resulta because temperature and ventilation 


that no strength has heen aaerificed In mak- are controlled so perfectly. Me la aure of For all household pu Tposes—in your bath; in 


ing Mey Te blog ar eeacey Gua Com AEE, getting all the light and is nət trouhled 


Trallabio sunbeam to reach the pianta, And With dripping of condensed moteture, upon laundry, kitchen or pantry—its value is evident. 


avallable sunbeam to reach the planta. 
they know that the LUTTON CO. build plants. Jle appreciates the extra headroom, ~ . 
greenhouses that harmonize with thelr sur- due to the height of the eaves, which per- Trouble from leaky faucets or valves is largely 


roundinga. mita disposing tall plants to better advantage. $ TE > 
Full particulars of LUTTON Greenhouses upon request. avoided. Bathroom fixtures, piping, boilers, 
etc., are protected from discoloration and ac- 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. cumulations. 


Main Office & Factory, 272-278 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Show Room, 3rd Floor, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


Western Office, 710 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. | = kd Fil 
a E Loomis-Manning Filters 
SUN PARLORS CONSERVATORIES COLD FRAMES 
afford the maximum of such protection because they are 
scientifically designed to keep in excellent working or- 
der and are made in a substantial, durable manner. They 


require no expert care. 


These filters can be readily installed without confusion in new 
or old houses or buildings. The parts can be taken through 
an ordinary doorway. They cause no appreciable reduction in 
the flow of water or in pressure, and are suited for use with any 
kind of water supply system—either city or country. They 
are made in several sizes and types to meet any water conditions. 


Hot Water Discoloration Eliminated 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Company 
(re ie TEM Be ATF Me Sale Pelt VAR | Est. 1880 ‘1445 So. 37th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILD AN ALL-YEAR GLASS GARDEN NOW 
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ANCHOR Post FEN CES | 


Mechanical Perfection Insures 
Permanent Attractiveness 


FOR twenty-five years Anchor Post 
Fences and Gates have been noted for 
that perfection in design and material that 
stamps an article “superior quality.” 

i ‘ Mm That there is real 
economy in purchas- 
ing of a manufactur- 
er who rigidly main- 
tains the highest 
standards of quality 
in his product, is 
demonstrated by the 
thousands of Anchor 
Post Fence installa- 
tions which, after 
years of service, 
show no evidence of 
deterioration. 


We build Standard 

and Special Wire 

and Iron Fences to 

meet every conceiv- 

able requirement and 

e% will gladly study 

diaz Gam wm your particular 

-ag eae’ fence problem and 

< Wil fi Er 
tee estimates. 


CATALOGS 


Our Catalogs describing Lawn and Garden Fences, 
Tennis Fences, Iron Railings and Gates, Farm 
Fences, Poultry, Dog and Special Enclosures will 
be found very helpful. Ask for the one you require. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


11 Cortlandt Street, (13th floor) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| discharge. 


| it is practically useless. 


Country House 


Water Systems 
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where it is an object to save floor 
space and avoid the plunger type, the 
rotary pump may be used. The 
working principle of this pump is that 
of a revolving piston, which gathers 
up the fluid and ejects it at a central 
It is light, simple and 
compact as well as easy to operate. 
It may be driven by belt, wheel gear- 


| ing and direct connection with an 


electric motor or other power plant. 
As To MECHANICAL POWER 


Taking up forms of mechanical 
power, the first is that obtainable 
from the windmill. The idea is an 
old one and has been commercialized 
so as to be quite common. It should 
be used only in such places as are 
sure of considerable wind; otherwise 
It is hardly 
worth while, in ordinary cases, to 
consider the problem from the point 
of view of the picturesque examples 
of Europe. While excellent as mere 
designs, their adaptation to modern 
practical uses involves more expense 
than the tinkering over of the mod- 
ern article. However, there is noth- 
ing to be said against the old shapes, 
provided one’s wallet is fat enough 
to finance the problem, Much has 
been done in this way that is ex- 
cellent in many ways. 

The modern windmill adjusts it- 
self to a change of wind without any 
help from the outside. As an artistic 
problem, the light steel frame is but 
that of the accentuated storage tank, 
and its simplest treatment lies in en- 
closing the frame in wood, with per- 
haps a platform at the top, from 
which one may get at the machine to 
repair it. But there is one caution 
regarding the windmill, for locations 
where the sweep of the wind is vio- 
lent: the ordinary type has a sad 
habit of going to pieces in a high 
wind, and a safer, though heavier, 
article is that in which the sails col- 
lapse automatically and become non- 
working under dangerously severe 
wind conditions. 

It is altogether probable that, for 
ordinary use, the electric motor, if 
electricity be handy, is as good as any 
power that may be Its han- 
dling is surely simplicity itself, and 
clean above all things. As such it 
should be excellent for use in the cel- 
lar, or any location under the general 
roof of the house. 

When one is familiar with the 
workings of the gasoline engine, it 
is the natural power for the home 
pumping plant. A good motor should 
be simple, with its working parts ex- 
posed and easily accessible. As the 
horizontal type is more rigid on its 
base, such advantage should be con- 
sidered when comparing it with cer- 
tain qualities of the upright type. It 
is always best to choose a motor of 
greater power than is really neces- 
sary, so that the engine may not be 
subject to damage of parts in the 
running of it to its full capacity. 
Gas and exhaust pipes should be as 
short as possible and all bends made 
sweeping rather than short. As it is 
almost certain that some unexploded 
gas will escape, and as such gas is 
bound to ignite, sooner or later, it is 
safer to have the exhaust pipe strong 
enough to bear a pressure of seventy- 
five pounds per square inch. And 
that the noise from the exhaust may 
not become a nuisance, muffle the 
pipe in some thoroughly effective 
and accepted way. 

The foundation for the engine 
might well be somewhat heavier than 
that called for by the drawings fur- 
nished by the maker. A good con- 
crete bottom, tied in with scraps of 
wire and old iron, will form a solid 
mass in which to bed the anchor 


bolts. And as cement deteriorates 
under the action of oil, a top-plate 
of iron or flagging is to be preferred. 

It may well be remembered that- 
wherever an engine of any sort is 
to be run, dust is a nuisance. Hence, 
a concrete floor with its constant 
wearing away is not advisable. An 
excellent arrangement consists of 2” 
x3” strips laid in a concrete basc 
and propertly anchored, with flooring 
nailed to them. 

Do not use a metal ceiling in your 
engine house else moisture will con- 
dense and drop upon the engine. 
Allow ample space about your ma- 
chinery (at least 3’), and also ample 
lighting space. Keep your gas tank 
outside the house—for safety. In- 
stall a vent at the highest point in 
your engine room, so that all light 
gases may have a chance to escape. 

Gasoline, being easy of volatiliza- 
tion, involves some danger. For this 
reason, some might prefer the oil 
engine, which is extremely simple and 
easy to handle and care for. ‘ 

The hot air engine is an old and 
simple contrivance, and in a problem 
calling for low power might well be 
considered. It takes up but little 
room and owing to its simplicity can 
be run with but little knowledge of 
machinery. It answers many a prob- 
lem of the cheaper and simpler sort. 

Another system that has found 
favor with many is that of com- 
pressed air. There are several varia- 
tions of it, but the main idea is that 
air and water together are forced 
into a good sized metal tank, which 
is, of course, airtight. The pressure 
of the air upon the fluid raises it to 
the level required. This system is 
commonly and better used either near 
or in the house cellar, drawing on a 
supply close at hand. The tank may 
even be buried in the ground, which 
is but one of several methods of han- 
dling it. With a hot air or electric 
motor, the system can be success- 
fully operated by a woman. 


ACCESSORIES AND INCIDENTALS 


The treatment of the pump-house 
as an artistic feature is of course 
limited by the practical conditions. 
But to one who knows pumps and 
their temperamental fits of sulks 
(almost human) the building of a 
good bench just outside the door may 
not be found out of place. But what- 
ever the design, the house should be 
made unburnable, on the inside at 
least. Besides this, a chemical fire- 
extinguisher is a comforting thing 
to look at, even if it is never used 
except as an ornament. 

Finally, a word regarding pipes: 
The common conduit is of galvanized 
iron, and the size may range from 
1%” to 2”. It is said to have a life 
of some fifteen years under ground 
—long enough for it to lie without 
overhauling. In its laying, it should 
contain no bags or hollows, and 
should be well below the danger of 
the frost. Its course should be 
marked by stone or cement piers, 
that it may be easily located for re- 
pairs, and it should be thoroughly 
tested for leakage before the trench 
is filled in. There should be a suffi- 
cient pit at either end of this conduit, 
next the reservoir and dwelling house, 
respectively, for installing good and 
substantial shut-offs. The form of 
the lower shut-off should allow the 
main pipe as well as the honse upright 
to drain clear of water, should this 
be necessary. Asa precaution against 
winter freezing in these pits, it would 
be well to cover the bottom with dry 
leaves, above which are a couple of 
bags of sacking filled with stable 
dressing. 
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ride to any room 


You can point with r 
rothers’ varnishes 


finished with Berry 
or enamels. 


From kitchen to gnest room these cele- 
brated finishes impart an enduring 
beauty that may be varied to harmonize 
with any desired scheme of decoration. 


i 


There is a dependahle Berry Brothers’ 
product for every finishing need. Liquid 
Granite Floor Vernish, Luxeberry En- 
amels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes, and 
Luxeberry Woll Finishes are but a few 
of the many Berry brands that home 
owners, architects and decorators have 
preferred for more than half a century. 


Write for our new illustrsted booklet in colors showing artistice schemes of decorating and wood 
finishing. It contains information of greet value to every home builder, present and prospective. 


"osm BERRY BROTHERS fon 


Walkerville, Ont. 
San Frencisco, Cal, 


orid's Largest Varnish Makers 
Established 1858 


principal cities of 
the world. 


Is Your 
Laundry 
Equipment 
Satisfactory ? 


If you could sce the 
DAYLIGHT WASH- 
ING MACHINE in 
operation, you would 
know why we claim for 
it SUPERIORITY 
over all other machines. 
It PUMPS AIR and 
WATER, through the 
clothes, by FORCE 
and SUCTION, not 
only cleaning and purifying in the best sanitary 
way, but giving a renewed WHITENESS not 
obtainable by any other method. 


It does this with LESS ENERGY, LESS 
DRUDGERY and without the disagreeable noise 
and clatter, common to other machines. 


The E-i Dayilght Washing Machine, 
Swinging Powor Wringer. 


A handsome, sturdy, complete machine. All parts correctly 
machined. All metal parts GALVANIZED, with NICKEL 
PLATED CONTROL LEVERS. 


Complete information on request to Dep’t H. 
PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


What We Have Done For Others— 
We Can Do For You 


During the fifty years we have been building greenhouses, 
tt has been our privilege to construct Moninger conserva- 
tories on many of the most beautiful country estates in 
America. And we are very proud to be able to say that in 
every instance, we have been able to completely satisfy the 
owner’s demand for the best work and service obtainable. 


No matter if the greenhouse you are contemplating is large or 
small, you will find us equally anxious to make your greenhouse 
a souree of lasting pleasure. If you will write us of your wishes, 
we will be glad to submit sketches and estimates without charge, 
and to send you our booklet which is full of interesting informa- 
tion on indoor gardening. 


ECC 


JOHN C. 


CHICAGO 
SIL Blackhawk St. 


MONINGER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
811 Marbridge Bldg. 


Southern Pine In the Finer Homes 


More atid more, builders of the finer homes in this country are 
showing their appreciation of Southern Yellow Pine for interior finis! 
and trim, Even when ita exceptionally low coet is given no consideration, 
its natural beauty of grain, its fine texture, and the pleasing manner in 
which it takea stains, paints and enamels, make it the first choice of a 
constantly increasing number of tbe most discriminating. It is 


A Wood of Striking Character 


finished in its natural color; and because of its light tint, there is no 
shade or tone that cannot he obtained with the use of stains or paint. 
You can see In most cities and towns samoptes of Southern Yellow Pine 
house trim finished in all the latest effects. A fist of such sxhibits 
will be sent eel on request; and wo wiil mail you. gratis, a bookiet 
handsomely illustrated with color plates, giving compiets directlons for 
finishing Southern Yellow Pine. 


Southern Pine Association 


$084 Interstate Benk Buliding 
New Orleans, La. 
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CONAN A 


Alnwick Bedspreads 


Beautiful creamy white bedspreads with elaborate 
designs worked entirely by hand, and finished 
with hand tied fringe 


We make the spreads to order without extra charge and 

also make pillow covers and valances. The spreads may 

be used on any style of bed. If preferred, they can be 

had without fringe, or with fringe on the sides only, for 

beds with footboards. The prices are from $16 to $30. 

We will gladly send a number of designs on approval if 
references are given 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 
57 Market St. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alnwick Bedspreads are an investment, for they last a lifetime. 


Te cK TT 


FINE POUOR N tek OU R E 


FLINT & HORNER’S SUMMER 
FURNITURE 


For Country Homes, possesses that inimitable 
refinement and elegance of detail synonymous 
with “Flint Quality” and Horner Service,” and 
is designed for the homes of all, however simple 


or luxurious the appointments. 


Particularly beautiful among the many exclusive 
designs in Enameled and Light Woods which we 
have on view, are exquisite pieces, hand-painted 
in reproduction of Adam and Sheraton designs, 
also Chinese and Japanese Lacquer. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., INC. 
20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


damascening in gold and silver on 
iron. The second Kanéiyé encrusted 
his sword-guards with copper orna- 
ment and Hirata Dénin introduced 
the use of translucent enamels. The 
pierced work of Kinai of Echizen 
is supreme in its elegance of form. 


New Scuoors oF TsusBa 


The close of the 17th Century gave 
rise to three schools of tsuba deco- 
ration—the Nara School, revolting 
against the academic style of the 
Goté, the Yokoya School and the 
Omori School. In the work of the 
masters of all three of these schools, 
the Got6 influence may still be traced, 
even though such metal-workers as 
the Nara tried to get away from it. 

The School of Ishiguro (Yédo) of 
the early part of the 19th Century 
came to be famous for its flat in- 
cised work, introducing colored sur- 
faces. Kano Natsuo may be men- 
tioned as the last tsuba maker of dis- 
tinction. The tswba of the period be- 
tween 1840 and 1870 were very elabo- 
rately decorated, and obviously could 
never have been used for their pro- 
fessed purpose. However, the col- 
lector will wish to acquire specimens 
of them, if only as examples of the 
marvelous handicraft of the Japanese 
metal-workers. i 


COLLECTORS’? HINTS 


Nearly all of the imitations of 
genuine old tsuba can be detected by 
holding the guard on one’s finger-tip 
and striking it sharply with another 


A characteristie 
tsuba of 18th Cen- 
tury design 


An carly 18th Cen- 
tury tsuba of wild 
duck design 


A 19th Century 
damasecned tsuba of 
wild pinks on black 


The very early tsuba 
below shows searcely 
any decoration 


House & Garden 


A sword-guard in 
the manner of Mio- 
chin Nobuiyé, a 16th 
Century metal 
worker of renown 


Sword-Guards of Feudal Japan 
(Continued from page 25) 


piece of metal. The genuine tsuba 
will emit a bell-like sound, the cast 
imitation a dull one. 

A perfect patina is always to be 
sought for in a tsuba. The following 
particulars are quoted by Huish from 
Professor Roberts-Austen: “Analy- 
ses show that the former (shakudo, 
one of the principal alloys) usually 
consists of 95% copper, 14%%—4% 
gold, 1%—2'%2% silver, and traces of 
lead, iron and arsenic. The latter 
(shibuichi, another important alloy) 
contains from 50% to 67% of cop- 
per, from 30% to 50% of silver, with 
traces of gold and iron. The deriva- 
tion of the name shibiuichi is ‘one- 
fourth,’ which is clearly incorrect. 
The precious metals are sacrificed in 
order to produce certain results; in 
the case of shakudo, the gold enab- 
ling the metal to receive a rich pur- 
ple coat, or patina, as it is called, 
when subjected to certain pickling 
solutions; in that of shibuichi, the 
alloy forcing the metal to assume a 
beautiful silver-gray tint under the 
same process. It is one or other of 
these influences which gives the 
patina to all Japanese metals, and it 
is understood by their craftsmen in 
a way which no other has yet arrived 
at. A worn-out patina will often re- 
assert itself by the aid of much 
handling, the moisture of the skin 
being all that is required. This shows 
the acuteness of the producer in 
forming his alloy so that the forma- 
tion of the patina should be assisted 
by a treatment which an article in 
everyday use is sure to obtain.” 

(Continued on page 64) 


A silver tsuba by 
Tomoyoski. Early 
19th Century 


From the middle 18th 
Century, a tsuba with 
monkcy design 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


the home grounds 
As you can see from the illustration, 


is quite sturdy, yet graceful and pleasing in design. 


It has wonderful rigidity and strength because of the 
overlapped loops, interlaced wires and the Excelsior 
patented steel clamps which hold vertical and horizontal 

wires firmly together. AFTER being made it is dip- 
galvanized, which not only makes it rust proof and long 
lasting, but firmly binds the whole together. 


Send for catalog C and you will have complete and 
interesting information. 


Ask your hardware dealer for EXCELSIOR garden 
necessities, such as 


Rust Proof Tree Guards, Tennis Rail- 
ings, Gates, Bed Guards, Trellises, ete. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


ROSES 
ENGLISH IVY 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HARDY OLD FASHION FLOWERS 
OUR GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW || 

JAPANESE MAPLES & WISTARIAS | 

EVERGREENS & CONIFERS || 

HYDRANGEAS IN TUBS | 
RHODODENDRONS 
and 150 other specialties 


500 acres of Nursery. Half a Million feet under glass. 


Visit our Nurseries, only 8 miles from New York, or 
write for our complete illustrated catalogue. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


This Book Solves 
Your Garbage Problem 


It describes how Homes, Apart- 
ments, Institutions, etc., are kept 
clean and free from all germ- E 
breeding, unsanitary, unsightly È 

garbage and refuse, at cost of aoine 
garbage container renewals, by 


TOWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


| 


i wiss TRIPLEX. 
SR . 


PRIP 


Destroys by burning artificial, natural or gas- 
olene gas, waste accumulations of every 
description. Odorless, inexpensive, compact, 
always ready. A type for every purpose. 


Free copy of “The Invisible Garbage 
Man” sent anywhere. Write for st. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
110 Oneida Street Syracuse, N. Y. 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may beclimbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


any three ordinary horse- 
drawn mowers with three 
horses and three men. (We 
guarantee this.) 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, the 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow 
more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, 


The Shelf of a Thousand Uses 


Convenient and attractive In appearance, this newly-in- 
vented portable sheif solves a multitude of problems for the 


housewife. The illustration suggests tts use In the library Does not smash the grass to 


or reading room—it is just as heipful in other parts of the 
house, on porches—everywhere. Once tried, it will be found 


A House and Garden Necessity 
Yangs on a common nail anywhere, folds when not In 
use. Made of sheet steel, enameled in vartous colors. 
Size 7% 
inches square. In demand for all sorts of uses by ali 
classes of people, the world over. 
Finished for outdoor use in green, brown or black, 40 
cents each, $4.00 a dozen. 
DeLuxe finish for interior use In white, light green, light 
pink, light hlue, dark green, French gray, tan, gilt, green- 
gilt or aluminum, 50 centa each, $5.00 a dozen. 
Send for booklet. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO., 259-C Fifth Ave., New York 
Patent applied for 4%% 


Weighs 8 ounces, supports weight of 20 pounds. 


cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, it will 
mow more lawn in a day than 


earth and plaster it in the mud 
in springtime, nor crush out 
its life between hot rollers and 
hard, hot ground jin summer, 
as does the motor mower. 


The Publie is warned not to purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, Dec. (9th 1916 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 


17 CENTRAL AVENUE 
ORANGE, N. J. 


THE spirit of the summer boudoir with its light, delicate draperies is 
reflectedin this Handel Lamp. The charming floral design makes it an 
attractive gift for the June bride orthe girl graduate. Handel Lamps, 
created by expert craftsmen from exclusive designs, are noted for their 
individuality. 

Ask your dealer to show you Lamp Na. 6483 or write for ttlustrated booklet. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY, 390 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 


S 


HIP-O-WILL-O, the willow furniture 


of originality, for every purpose, city or 
country home. 


May we send you our large illustrated catalogue and [price list ? 
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FURNITURE COMPANY 
SCRANTON PENNA 


House & Garden 


Sword-Guards of Feudal Japan i 
(Continued from page 62) 


One of the most important styles 
of ornamenting metal is Zogan, a 
process which includes damascening 
and is sub-divided into: Honsogan 
work where an undercutting retains 
the hammered-in inlay (if flush with 
the surface, this is called Hirasogan, 
and if it is in relief, Takasogan) ; 
and Nunomesogan work which de- 
rives its name from surface grow- 
ing, incised to represent linen mesh. 
The second style of ornamental work- 
ing is included under the names 
Kebori and Katakiri. With Kebori 
work the lines are finely cut, and the 
word designating this class of work 
signifies “hair lines engraved.” Kata- 
kiri work produces engraved lines 
varying in depth to produce the effect 


of painting. The Japanese hold this 
style in high favor. The third style 
of ornamental metal-work is Niku- 
bori; work in this style is carved in 
relief, low relief being distinguished 
by the name, Usunikubori, and high 
relief, Zakabori. The final style is 
Uchidashi. This is metal-work ré- 
poussé, and is often to be found in 
combination with Nikubori. 

The subject of Japanese metal- 
work must ever prove one of fasci- 
nation to the student or collector, 
and even a very small collection of 
tsuba will serve to cover the general 
field of representative styles. Like so 
many other articles of collection ap- 
peal, they combine the two interests 
of former utility and present beauty. 


The Best White Flowers 
(Continued from page 33) 


and as man’s migrations over them; 
but it is beantiful wherever you find 
it, and there will never be discovered 
anything in garden design to take its 
place satisfactorily. 

Therefore, I say, simplicity is one 
of the easiest things in the world to 
accomplish. It all lies in banishing 
the idea of being original, and in ac- 
cepting that which 1s good and proven 
good by long-time usage. In other 
words, when in doubt, play up 
straight lines, walks that go some- 
where, and borders to them. 

Planting combinations that shall be 
picturesque are innumerable. I have 
prepared a tabulated list of the white 
flowers that are at the head of their 
section of the floral world, dividing 
them into the two classes of vertical 
and horizontal; in each class, into tall 
and low growing. In the composition 
of a landscape, the artist chooses hor- 
izontal or vertical to be his leading 
motif, using the other only as an ad- 
junct to this and for emphasis where 
emphasis is needed. Do the same 
thing in garden composition; choose 
the one or the other to dominate, and 
introduce the other for variation. 
Usually it will be the horizontal—the 
broad and sweeping mass—that will 
dominate; while the vertical will fur- 
nish the exclamation points, the ac- 
tive principal—the watchful aspect. 


TweELve Goop Sorts 


As to the flowers themselves, if I 
could have only a few white flowers, 
I would choose first, the foxglove; 
second, the giant marshmallow; third, 
the white Iceland poppy; fourth, the 
white Japanese bell-flowers (Platy- 
codon); fifth, Physostegia alba, the 
false dragon’s head; sixth, “Fair 
Maids of France” (Ranunculus aconi- 
tifolius fl. pl.) ; seventh, the knot-weed 
(Polygonum compactum) ; eighth, the 
meadow sweet; ninth, the white 
Stokes’ aster, and tenth, the “snow 
queen” (Iris Sibirica). Then I might 


| add a Spectosum album lily and some 


flowering spurge, which is Euphor- 
bia corollata. With this even dozen, 
flowers all summer and a composition 
to delight the eye of the most exact- 
ing would be assured—providing, of 
course, they were well arranged. 
What constitutes good arrangement, 
given these twelve to work with? 
Let us take the first three—I have 
named them in the order of their 
merit—for a beginning, with the hor- 
izontal motif to dominate. Foxgloves 
are vertical. The other two are not, 
save as the height of the marshmal- 
low brings its great blossoms well 
above the ground. The poppy will 
furnish a decidedly horizontal ef- 
fect, if thickly massed. I would have 
a great many of the poppies, a clump 


of the marshmallow at one side of 
their mass, and a guard of foxgloves 
perhaps a third of the distance along 
from the marshmallows and back of 
the poppy field. 
foxgloves at one end of the mass of 
poppies, and the marshmallows at the 
other; that would not be good com- 
position, even though the lines were 
distinctly vertical in the one and glob- 
ular, or all-over, in the other. Plan 
to rise at one side of such a group; 
never at both sides, nor in the middle. 

Adjoining the poppy field, knot- 
weed would look well, with its light 
and foaming effect; not a great deal 
of it, but a-broad clump. Then should 
come a good big mass of the Jap- 
anese bell-flower, with the Stokes’ 
aster before it and running on past 
it, and all over the width of the 
border for a bit. After this a goodly 
clump of the white Siberian iris; 
next Physostegia, with “Fair Maids 
of France” in front of it—a lot of 
both, but more of the second than 
of the first, so that there would be 
space for a few more foxgloves be- 
fore the end of their mass is reached. 
A great number of the lilies could 
come next, filling the entire space at 
first, but gradually running toward 
the back of it, to make room for a 
clump of meadow-sweet; more 
marshmallows next the lilies at the 
back, and a mass of Euphorbia be- 
fore them and extending beyond to 
the end of the space—and there are 
the twelve! I am assuming the 
planting space to be a 3’ or 4 bor- 
der, extending along a walk and to 
be seen from the walk side only. If 
it were to be seen from both sides, it 
would only be necessary to carry the 
planting of the foreground around 
and make it the foreground on the 
opposite side as well. 


Grow1nc HABITS 


All of these things are easily 
grown—and perennial, except the 
foxgloves, which are biennial. As 


these reseed themselves, however, it 
is not always necessary to provide 
seedlings each year, though I find 
it more satisfactory to do so usually 
for the reason that the seedlings sel- 
dom come up just where you want 
them to be. Moreover, they are liable 
to be choked off by the plants of the 
previous generation. 

Instead of planting seed each year, 
you may simply take up as many of 
the seedlings that have sprung up 
around the parent plants as you are 
going to want, set them ont where 
they can grow all their first summer 
undisturbed, then shift them to their 
proper places in the autumn or early 
in the next spring. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 


Kelsey Health Heated residence of E. L. Cutter. Milton, 
Mass Cram & Ferguson, Architects. 


At Least Two of its Advantages 
Well Worth Careful Consideration 


S soon as you light a fire in a Kelsey, you at once 
start getting heat. No waiting for water to circu- 
late or steam to generate. 


In the early, frosty days of Fall and the late, bit-dampish 
ones of Spring; you can with surprisingly little fuel and 
attention, keep your entire house an even, delightful, 
healthful temperature. 


Compare such an ideal condition with homes yon know 
of, where the fire is started as late as possible, and allowed 
to go out as correspondingly early. 


What is there so essential to the health and happiness 
of your home, as the comforts of a dependable heat? Not 
only dependable, but healthful. 


In order to be healthful, it must heat with freshly heated, 
fresh air. It must ventilate while it heats. The Kelsey does. 


It's a moist air heat. 
It’s an economical heat. 
Send 


The Kelsey is a fresh air heat. 
It’s an agreeably delightful heat. 
Costs no more, but does more, than radiator heats. 
for booklet. 


New York Chicago 
103-K Park Aveoue 2767-K Lincelo Arenaz 
Anek HE Kes E eral 
Space 95-K Builder's Exch. 405-K Post Offics Sq. Bldg. 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


VALVES 


tn the home 


CRANE 


bigs 1 oy SF 


Architects, Postle and Fisher, Chicago, 141. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residence of Geo. H. Rempe of Oak Park, Ill., is of the 
pattern known as the Imperial Spanish. (See detail more clearly shown 
in border of this advt.) The Tile Roof has not only added to the character 
and beanty of the building, but provided a shelter that is proof against all 
weather changes and ahsolutely oe Will require no paint, stain or 
repairs to preserve its beauty and last forever—proof against time. 
onsuilt with your architect regarding the matter and write for our iliustrate 

booklet, The Roof Beautiful,” printed in colora. ft contalns views of msny 
beautiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles. and is sent free upon request 


LUDOWICI-CELADON co. Manufseturers of Terrs Catta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Yale—the mark 
of identification 


The name Yale is put on Yale bni 
ers’ locks and hardware for two p 
poses: 


hl- 


ur- 


To protect the buyer—a visible guar- 
antce that the product is going to give 


him the enduring satisfactory service 


associates with Yale reputation. 
As the maker’s assurance that behind 
product stand the resources 


he 


the 


of the Yale 


organization—resources that find conerete 


expression in the quality of the materi 
the character of the workmanshlp and 
correctness of the design. 


Look for the name “Yale” on night 

latches, padlocks, door-closers, build- 

ers’ hardware and chain blocks. it 
is your guarantee. 


For Sale by Hardware Dealers 


als, 
the 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street - - 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


New York City 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Oat. 


Fountains 


the 


for 
open lawn or shady 
nook, Mott Fountains 
blend in charmingly . 
with their surround- 
ings. 


Whether 


Let us help you se- 
lect the fountain that 
will meet your partic- 
ular needs. 


We issue separate catalogs 
of Display Fountains, Drink- 
ing Fountains, Bird Foun- 
tains, Electroliers, Vases, 
Grilles and Gateways, Settees 
and Chairs, Statuary, Aqua- 
riums, Tree Guards, Sanitary 
Fittings for atables and cow 
barns. 


Address Ornamental Department 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. and 17th Street, New York 


Make Your Stucco House 
Waterproof and Non-Staining 


There is probably no type of home more beau- 
tiful than a stucco house. 
tiful exterior finish can be made absolutely 
damp-proof, waterproof and non-staining with 


M PATENTED A WATER ano POWDER G 

Medusa is not a paint or surface mixture, but an in- 
tegral waterproofing material that becomes an insepara~ 
ble part of the Portland Cement without affecting its 
strength, setting or color. 

It absolutely prevents efflorescence, the common cause 
of discoloration and staining in both gray and white 
It makes the beauty of your stucco permanent 
whether applied to metal lath, hollow tile, brick, con- 
crete block or monolithic concrete construction. 

Medusa Waterproofing is furnished in both paste and 
powder form. 
experienced workmen. 
Gray Cement and Medusa White Cement Waterproofed. 
This material is used the same as any good Portland 


And now this beau- 


It is inexpensive and can be used by in- 
We can also furnish Medusa 


We also manufacture Medusa White Cement, the 
original non-staining pure white cement. 
is especially well adapted for the most beautiful ex- 

-+ terior and interior decorations in columns, steps, rail- 
balustrades, 
furniture, ete. 
Whether you contemplate building immediately or not, 
learn about these artistic and economical building mate- 
rials now. Write for free illustrated booklets, “Medusa 
Waterproofing” and the “Medusa Waterproofed White 


This material 


pergolas, fountains, concrete garden 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
Dept. D., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


N 


AN 
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Union Metal Mfg.Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


UNION METAL 
PERGOLAS 


“THE ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME” 


These pergolas with columns of galvanized open hearth steel, 
will withstand the dampness of vines and shrubbery and the 
heat of summer sun as long as your house itself. Wood columns 


placed on the open ground 
soon swell and shrink, open 
up at the joints and finally 
rot out, just as the climb- 
ing vines are reaching the 
perfection of maturity. 


Union Metal Pergolas come 
in any length complete with 
metal columns, beams, raft- 
ers and trellis strips ready 
to put together on the spot. 
Any workmen can erect it 
or you can do it yourself 
and enjoy the work. 


Wire for illustrated Per- 
gola Book No, 82. 


The Best White Flowers 
(Continued from page 64) 


The marshmallows (Hibiscus mas- 
cheutos), giant form, will grow prac- 
tically everywhere, though they are 
originally dwellers in swampy or 
marshy places. If the extremely large 
giant form is not wanted—they reach 
a height sometimes of 8 and the 
flowers are as large as a plate—select 
the ordinary “crimson eye” variety, 
which has lovely pure white flowers 
with a crimson spot in the center. 
Seen at a distance, their effect is 
practically all white, so they can be 
properly included here. 


SEVEN Goop SPECIES 


The white Iccland poppy grows 
close to the ground, but its flower 
stems are about 1’ high; thus the 
delicate blossoms are lifted well up, 
where their beauty counts to the full- 
est degree. If it were not for the 
fact that the foliage of the Oriental 
poppy dies down after the plants 
have flowered, leaving a bare space 
of ground until it starts its fresh 
growth late in the summer, I should 
include the new white form of this 
in my list of indispensables. But 
this habit makes it undesirable for a 
garden border that must be on view 
throughout the season. 

Knot-weed grows anywhere, and 
without any special culture; the Jap- 
anse bell-flower is very like the 
campanulas, but happily is truly pe- 
rennial instead of being a biennial. 
It blossoms in midsummer usually, 
grows from 2’ to 30” high, and is 
perfectly hardy if well mulched in 
the fall with hitter. 

Stokes’ aster (Stokesia cyanus 
alba) is one of the lovliest of native 
plants. As its name implies, it re- 
sembles the cornflower ; and its color, 
in the type, is lavender-blue. Be 
sure to specify alba, therefore, if 
ordering the white form. Its height 
is usually about 18”, and it will grow 
anywhere in a sunny place. 

The false dragon’s head I have 
never seen where I did not put it 
myself, save in one garden—and there 
they did not know what it was. Why 
it is not used more frequently I can- 
not imagine, for it is a beautiful 
midsummer pcrennial, always a 
highly desirable thing to have. Typi- 
cally it is pink, but the white form 
is very lovely. It is of simplest cul- 
ture. So, too, are the Fair Maids 
of France, which grow about 2’ high, 
and bloom in May and June. These, 
by the way, are one of the truly old- 
fashioned flowers; they were highly 
prized in the flower gardens of two 
hundred years ago. 

Speciasum lilies like shade over the 
ground at their roots, but planted in 
a mass they will provide this for 
themselves. The flowering spurge is 
another easy-to-grow, midsummer 
flowering perennial, very showy and 
airy and decorative. 


Do Nor Omit THE WHITE ANNUALS 


In addition to the permanent flow- 
ers, one may always use annuals 
freely with good effect. I do not be- 
lieve in confining one’s garden entirely 
to either the one or the other. Peren- 
nials and annuals. should be used in 
proper combination, for best results; 
for there are almost sure to be gaps 
in the procession of bloom, if peren- 
nials alone are relied upon, while on 
the other hand, annuals cannot sup- 
ply the earlier months. Moreover, 
there are so many flowers that we 
cannot do without in both sections 
that this would be a sufficient reason 
for combining them. 

| The lists include annuals as well as 
perennials. Their character of growth 
is, of course, divisible into the two 


classes—horizontal and vertical—quite 
the same as the perennial things are 
divided. 


WHITE FLOWERS, CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 
ING TO Line EFFECTS 


Vertical 
Tall 


Artemisia lactiflora, 3! to 4. 
of September. - 

Astilbe grandis, 5'. June and July. 

Bocconia cordata, © to 8. July 
and August. 

Campanula persicifolia, ` gigantea 
Moerheimi; 21%’. May and June. 

Cimicifuga simplex, 2’ to 3’. Sept. 
and Oct. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, 4 to O. July 
and August. 

Dictamnus fravxinella, 214’. 
and July. 

Delphinium Chinense, album, 2' to 
See July. 

Digitalis gloxineflora, alba, 2’ to 
3’. June. 

Hollyhock, double white, 6’ to 8. 
June. 

Lupinus polyphyllus, albus, 3'. May 
and June. 

Physastegia Virginica, alba, 4’. 
July and August. 

Veronica Virginica, 3’ to 4’. 
and August. 


All 


June 


July 


Low Growing 


_Antharicum liliastrum giganteum, 
Zee May. 


Campanula persicifolia, alba, 2’. 
June and July. 

Chelone glabra, alba, 2’. Aug. and 
Sept. 

Heuchera virginal, Z. July and 
Aug. 

Lysimachia clethraides, 2’. July to 
Sept. 

Horisontal 
(True horizontal, or broad and 


spreading.) 
Tall 


Funkia subcordata grandiflora, 2' 
to 3. Aug. and Sept. 

Hibiscus Mascheutos 
Eye), 5. July and on. 

Iris Siberica (Snow Queen) 314’, 
June. ; 

Iris Florentina, alba, 2’ to 3’. May. 

Lilium speciosum, album, 3’. Aug- 
ust. 

Papaver orientale (Perry's White), 
3’. May and June. 

Platycodon grandiflorum, 


(Crimson 


album, 


2%’. July and Aug. 

Polygonatum giganteum, 3'. May 
and June. 

Polyyonum cuspidatum, 5’. Sept. 


Anemone Japonica, alba, 2’ to 3’. 


August on. F 
Anemone Japonica Whirlwind. 


Same as above, semi-double. 


Low Growing 


Anthemis tinctoria, alba, 15”. All 
summer. 
Achillea ptarmica, fl. pl, 2’, June 


and on. 
Aquilegia chrysantha, alba, Z. May. 
Aquilegia flabellata nana, alba, 8”. 


May. 

Aster ptarmicoides, 12”. July and 
August. 

Campanula Carpatica, alba, 8". 


June to October. 
Centaurea montana, alba, 2’. July 
to Sept. 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum fl. 
pl, 15”. June, July and on. 
Dianthus deltoides, alba. Creeping 
—June and July. 
Iberis sempervirens. 
May. 


Creeping— 
j (Continued on page 68) 


June, 


| 


1917 


ATER LILIES 


HE largest and 

finest collection in 

America, embracing 

the best Hardy and 

Tender varieties of 

Nymphæas, including 

: Day- and Night- 
blooming kinds, also Victoria Regia, the Royal Water 
Lily in several sizes. Nelumbiums, in strong pot-plants 


(or dormant until June 15), 
These are fully described in Dreer's Garden Book for 1917, 


together with cultural instructions on the growing of Water 
Lilies. The best Catalogue published, containing 288 pages, 


four color and four duotone plates, hundreds of photographic 
reproductions, and offers the best of everything in Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, ete. 


Mailed free if you mention this publication 
We offer free to our patrons the advice of our experts in 


devising plans for ponds and selecting varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Roofs 
stained 

with Cabot's 
Creosote 
Stains 


Rue 


Tooker & Marah. Architects, N. Y, 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Clean, Brilliant “Whitewash-White” 


Old Virginia White has real distinction, ft is a softer hut hrighter white 
than paint, and its texture is essentially different. It is as handsome as new 
whitewash and as lasting as paint—though cheaper. It has the genuine old 
Colonial effeet and when ecomhined with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


on the roof the result is so thoroughly harmonious and distinguished that your 
house is sure to represent the latest and best in exterior decoration. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood sampics and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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SHARONW 


MADE BY CARDIAC CONVALESCENTS 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 


ARE BIRD BATHS 


THE SHARONWARE WORKSHOP, home of Sharon- 
ware Garden Furniture, is conducted exclusively for 
men suffering from chronie heart disease. fere under 
constant medical surveillance they learn a trade suited 
to their condition and to become self-supporting. 
Industrial Committee: Mrs. W. H. Truesdale, Chairman; 
Mrs. W. P. flamilton, Treasurer; Mrs. W. H. Hyde, 
Seeretary: Mrs. M. D. Kling, Direetor: Miss Janie N. 
Morgan, Mrs. C. F. Neergaard, Mrs. Ponsonby Ogle, 
Dr. N. G. Seymour. 


t r a. 
Ge 


SHARONWARE GARDEN FURNITURE made under 
expert supervision adds charm and distinetion to any lawn 
or garden, large or small. Visit our workshop where are 
displayed hird baths, fountains, sundials, henches, flower 
boxes, gazing globes, vases, jardinieres, ete. 


Tripod Bird Bath, height 33 inches, 
bow] 24 inches. Price (F. O. B. N. Y.) $18.00 


Send for illustrated catalogue and annual report. 
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ORDER DUTCH BULBS NOW 


Un til July 25th We take advance orders for the VERY CREAM 


of Darwin, Breeder and Rembrandt. 


TULIPS and best NARCISSI 


Let us send our Special List of these and also our Autumn Catalogue 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 518 Grand Ave. Deerfield, Ilinois 


| 


86 Lexington Ave., New York Clty | 


For Beautiful Weed-Free Lawns 


AWN SILICATE 


KILLS WEEDS~NOT GRASS 


renders invaluable service to every home, 
estate and club. You can have beautiful lawns 
—without paying the excessive cost of hand- 
weeding—without disfiguring the lawn— 
without injury to the grass. a 


Merely sprinkle Lawn Silicate on the weeds. 
Being a powder, it sifts past the perpendicu- 
lar-growing grass and settles only on the flat- 
lying weeds. The chemical burns into the 
weed and is drawn down to the very root— 
killing the weed permanently. 


25 lbs. of Lawn Silicate will cover from 
2,000 to 4,000 sq. ft. Prices f. o. b. Bound 
Brook, N. J., 100 Ibs., $5.50; 25 Ibs. $1.50. 


Special Offer We will furnish you a 25-Ib. bag 
on receipt of $1.50 and this coupon—sent postpaid if 
you mention your dealer’s name. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
ATLAS WEED KILLER 


Makers of used for 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 

maintaining beautiful, weed-free gutters, drives, paths, tennis 
courts and other grounds. Comes in concentrated liquid form, 
to be diluted with 20 parts water. One application does for the 
season. 


(Clip along dotted line) 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO. , Inc. 
95 Liberty Street, New York 


Enclosed is $1.50 for 25 lbs. of Lawn Silicate. 
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ARIAS EE ME! 


UR modern methods applied ,to building enable 
you to get more house for less money, if you buy 


Bossert Houses 


UST as modern machinery has displaced slow 
old-fashioned hand labor in almost every line of 
manufacture, at a great saving in time, labor and 
money, so in a Bossert house you buy the finished prod- 
uct and save in materials and the high cost of slow hand 


labor. 


Bossert houses are not ready cut lumber, but 


completely built houses, built of standardized units and 


ready to erect. 


No painting to do, no muss and fuss. 


Here we show two houses from the many in our catalog. 
One an all-year-round Dutch Colonial home, air chamber con- 
struction, with two 9 x I2 bedrooms, a 9 x [8 living room, 
kitchen, etc.; screens, lattice work and benches included in 


price of Eleven Hundred Dollars, 


F. O. B. Brooklyn. 


= 
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Put up this camp oul wher 


Price $500. F.O. B. 


and contentment. 


e the woods are green. 
Fice Hundred dollars is a smalt investment for health 
Brooklyn. 


exclusive of plumbing. 


The other a delightful 


camp for summer use. 


Either can be put up 
quickly by unskilled 
labor. 


Send 12 cents today for 
complete catalog show- 
ing details of Bossert 
construction. 


LOUIS BOSSERT &SONS, Inc. 
1306 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Full Fence Protection 


HIS is the day of full utiliza- 
tion; the day of Efficiency. 

To make every square foot of 
your property pay you full dividends 
(whether in crops or in pleasurable 
satisfaction) you must protect it. 

Protect it from lawless tres- 


passers, as well as from thoughtless 
children, chickens, dogs and num- 
berless other things. 

This staunch fence with its close 
heavy mesh and menacing barbed 
wire overhang, bars all intruders. 


100 cuuRcH ~=American Fence 
Construction Co. 


STREET 


It affords full protection to orchards 
or outside boundary lines. 


The same design in a lesser height, 
without the barbed wire overhang, 
is ideal for gardens or yard en- 
closures, It is moderate .in price 
and easy to erect. 


It is not too late to secure such 
fence protection this year. Let us 
send you the facts and figures about 
the enclosure to meet your particu- 
lar requirement. 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mouse O GaAaraen 


The Best White Flowers 
(Continued from page 66) 


Iberis. Snowflake. Creeping, large- 
flowered—May and June. 

Iris pumila, hybrid Schneekuppe, 
10”. May. 

Papaver nudicaule, white, 12”. 
Spring and on. 


ANNUALS 
Tall 


Cosmos, extra early, 6’. 
July on. 

Campanula calycanthema, white, 3’. 
June to July. 

Campanula medium, white 3’. June. 

Cleome gigantea, alba, 312’. July 
and on. 

Climbing nasturtium, “Pearl,” 6’ to 
10’. Summer to frost. 

Nicotiana affinis, 2' to 3’. June on. 

Scabiosa, white, 21%’. July and on. 

Sweet peas, climbing, 8’ to 10’. June 
on. King White is the finest of the 
whites. 

Zinnia, giant double, 3’. 
frost. 


End of 


June to 


Low Growing 


Asters, to 18”. Royal, July; Os- 
trich Feather, Aug.: American Vic- 
toria, Aug.-Oct.; King, Aug.-Oct.; 
Late Branching, Sept. 


The Sleeping Porch 


Ageratum, 8”. 


Imperial dwarf, 
white. All i 


summer, by successive 
sowings. 


_Alyssum, Little 
Spring to autumn. 
Alyssum, Tom Thumb, 4” to 6”. 

Carnation, Marguerite strain, 18”. 
July on. 
Centaurea 
June. 
Chysanthemum inodaratum plenis- 
simum, 2'. July on. 
Iberis umbellata, 1’. 
successive sowings. 
Godetia, Duchess of Albany, 1’. 
July on. 
Matricaria Capensis, 
18”. All summer. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb “Pearl,” 
about 12”. July on. 
Pansy, Giant Trimardeau, 
8”. End of June on. 
Petunia, Snowball, creeping. AH 
summer. 
Portulaca, 
summer. 
Phlox Drummondi. 
18”. End of June on. 
Verbena, mammoth white, creep- 
ing. July on. 
Zinnia, large flowering white, 20”. 
Early summer on. 


Gem, trailing. 


imperialis, white, 20". 
June on, by 
alba plena, 
white, 


white, creeping. All 


snow white, 


By Day and Night 


(Continued from page 35) 


is done to beautify it, and day time 
sees it hidden behind forbidding 
doors while the victims spend the 
daylight hours in the heat of closed 
rooms and steam heat, taking indul- 
gent naps upon warmed beds and 
wondering why they are such inval- 
ids. They spend largely upon the 
ventilated fencing and have nothing 
but the beds and their protection. 
The floor is dull and unvarnished— 
everything speaks of desolation and 
discomfort and that revolting bare- 
ness of “health-cure” unwillingly 
taken, forgetful that interest, joy, 
sunshine and beauty and the love of 
out-of-door walks, sports, gardening, 
etc, are quite as important as the 
night outdoors. 

Let us dream a bit! 

Apple trees silhouette in fantastic 
shapes against the moonlit sky, the 
stars are so many and the Milky Way 
so sparkling. Crickets make their 
curious little hum above the strange 
noiseful quiet of the whole great 
world, that keeps one excitedly awake 
those first nights in the open but 
which lulls one into soothing sleep 
when the novelty has become habit. 

s 
FLoorR, SHUTTERS AND FURNITURE 


We look within, turning ‘on the 
light and become abashed by the pov- 
erty of man’s invention if our porch 
be bare and merely useful. That will 
never do! So we begin with the 
floor. It shall be of tile—a wonder- 
ful variation of glaze from rich lapis- 
lazuli to dull jade green. The house 
is of a delightful gray stucco with 
beam and trim of the jade color, the 
paling of our porch is jade green with 
accents of lapis-lazuli. Slipping down 
into its pierced depths like those of a 
trolley-car, or extending up to the 
roof, are shutters with tilted slats 
whose downward slant sheds snow 
and sleet or summer showers. 

Instead of iron cots we have “day- 
beds” whose head and _ foot-pieces 
have the same height and outward 
slanting curve. These are painted 
with coach paint in the jade green and 
adorned with the fapis-lazuli strip- 


ing. The canvas night cover is the 
color of the stucco with a painted .de- 
sign of cornstalks, waving leaves 
that carry all the colors from the 
blue to the green with touches of the 
brighter green of the grass and trees 
outside, and here and there warm 
little spots of orange and russet 
where the corn silk shows. 


MAKING 1t Tempest ProoF 


Cushions for the railing which “go 
in when it rains” are of orange and 
blue. The chair cushions are of the 
canvas with conventional motif of 
corn leaves or ears done like mosaic. 
And the chairs are painted wood like 
the bed, and so are the tables. The 
lamp is pottery with the blue glaze 
settled richly at the base. 

For day use and early evening, 
there are comfortable chairs of the 
steamer type with foot rests and 
tilted back and cushions and con- 
venient deck rugs, for those who en- 
joy a sleeping-porch enjoy a day- 
porch whereon to read and sew. 

One might love to witness the gath- 
ering storm or watch the tempest 
breaking without, but the sheltering 
shutters would impede the view. So, 
instead of shutters, we must have 
glass windows that can be raised 
from within the ample paling. 


A Lire Frencu Porcu 


The French, who so well under- 
stand outdoor fife, make a charming 
provision against wind and rain hy 
hanging adjustable curtains on rods 
to close as shelters or open for the 
view. One sleeping porch borrowed 
this idea. Climbing upon the con- 
structive woodwork of the white 
house a heavy honeysuckle vine shed 
forth its fragrance, calling the hum- 
ming birds most of the year and keep- 
ing green perennially. It gave pro- 
tection from the usual elements. dn- 
side the open balustrade, a heavy 
green sail-cloth-curtain slipped along 
with ring and pulley. 

The day-beds, chairs and tables 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Architect 
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eo. houses and thousands of others 


have been preserved by the Bay Stater. 
Ha puts a coat or two of “Bay State” on 
your house and it’s aafe and sound. Rain, 
sleet, sun and all the rest hava no effect onit. 


This famous coating comes in white and 
a variety of tints. It’s sure cure for worn 
walls of brick, cement or stucco. 


Write us. We’ll send you Booklet No. 2 
-full of photos, facts and figures. Also a 
free sample of any tint you want. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND @CO., Inc. 

Paint and Varnish Makers 


New York Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


Boston, Mass, 
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Wilsdn’s Garden 


and 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Received highest_award 
at the New York Flower 
Show, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, April, 1916, 

The only watering sys- 
tem that is adjustable. 
Can spray on one or both 
sides at the same time. 

Pronounced by leading 
gardeners and florists as 
the greatest watering sys- 
tem on the market. 

Made with 34-inch pipe, 
E5 feet long, witb 13 noz- 
zles. rice — $20.00, 
f. o. b. Springfield, N. J. 


Send for descriptive 
elreular 


oklyn, N. Y. 
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Wilson Products Co., 3 Greene Ave., Bro 


Summer is approaching—you are already think- 
ing of vacation days at your residence up in the 
mountains, the bungalow along the seashore, or 
erhaps at your country home or some club house. 
For health and convenience you will want good, 
ure water, lots of it, and Landy at all times. This 
is now possible with a 


Myers Hydro-Pneumatic Pump 


and pressure tank of some kind. Where electric 
current is available, the Myers Outfit shown herec- 
with, is practical, simple and casy to instal, and 
with the use of an automatic switch, requires but 
Other Myers Outfits include small, 


little attention. 
medium and large capacity Pumps for hand, wind- 
mill, gasoline engine or motor operation. 

Don’t carry water from an outside well or cistern 
again this year—Elave your own private water 
plant—a_ Myers—with running water wherever de- 


sired. If interested, ask any Myers Dealer, or 
write us direct for information, and late catalog. 


F.E.MYERS & BRO. 


ASHLAND,OHIO--350 OrangeSt. 
Ashland Pump and Hsy Tool Worke 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE 
UNGLAZED URN fr 
SUNROOM or GARDEN 


THE 
ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY CO. 

CINCINNATI 


CIA 
HRE 


The Charm of the 
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OES summer find your garden ready? Will that 

quiet nook which stood empty last summer have 

its welcoming bench? Will your roses climb a 
dainty French trellis or twine upon a graceful arbor? š 
These arc simple touches that really work wonders. 


GARDEN-(BAET 


Mathews Gardeneraft designers and craftsmen have anticipated 
your needs. From Old-World gardens and_half-forgotten paint- 
ings, from Japanese originals and modern German examples the 
designers have selected and adapted the choicest designs. With 
painstaking guild-spirit our benchmen have reproduced these 
designs in selected wood. The results are best told by the 72 
pages of illustrations and descriptions in the Mathews Garden- 
craft Handbook. This garden-lover’s suggestion book will be 
gladly mailed you on reccipt of 18 cents in 
stamps. 


The Mathews Mfg. Co., 


Designers & Craftsmen 
912 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


This is the Wellmark of Mathews Gardencraft. Tt is 
s pledge of authentictty of design and of bench-work 
| fashioned and joined with exacting esre. 


"Viceroy Bath" —Plate 


yi Kis 
{Patent Applied For and Name Reg, "). * 


The star indicates the 
location of the KOHLER pere 
manent trade-mark in faint blue 


A Permanent 
Investment : 
~ When you buy plumbing 


ware for bath rooms and 
kitchen you expect it to retain 
its attractiveness as long as your 
house stands—and it should. 


- KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


If you are building or planning to build 
or remodel, insure your permanent 


satisfaction by selecting KOHLER 
Bath Tubs, lavatories and Sinks. 
Your architect and builder 
know the merits of 


KOHLER products. 
Address F-6 


= KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. . 
E Founded 1873 : 
Philadelphia 
g Atlanta Detroit 
Indienapolis Chicago 
St. Paul t. Louis Houston 
San Francisco Los A: 
Seattle 


London 


ngeles 


Underground 
om ANS ma Garbage Receiver 


installed at pus home in the early apring Clean-up—means less dan- 
ger from infantile paralysis germs. Eliminate the dirty garbage pail. 


SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Look for our Trade Marks 
C, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HODGSONFa 


Write for a Hodgson Catalog. It points the way to a 
pleasant summer in the country or at the shore. This 
book shows photographs, plans and 
prices of cottages, tent houses, screen 
houses and lts of other houses, All 
made in neatly painted sections that 
can be quickly bolted together by un- 
skilled workmen. Write now for 
catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 226, 1t6 Washiogton St., Boston, Mass, 
6 Esst 39th St., New York City 
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The Sleeping Porch 


HOUSE OF GAaTaAENn 


By Day and Night 


(Cantinued fram page 68) 


were black enameled reed enlivened 
with green. Cushions and day time 
covers, which were taken in at night, 
were chintz with every color of the 


| flower garden and sunsets and sky 


as thongh in replica of the view— 
which no screening impeded, for no 
mosquitoes abided there and millers 
and bats were regarded as friendly. 

Many a supper party and many a 
story read alond from the books kept 
in the sail-cloth-protected reed book- 
case were enjoyed by the light of the 
alcohol-gas lamp—the softest, most 
caressing known after the candle and 
without the flicker. Its base was a 
flowery Japanese vase with vellum 
shade. That perfection of flooring, 
cork composition with plain green 
body in 12” squares and border of 
numerous colors gave a velvety sound 
to each footfall. 


AS THE JAPANESE Do 


How we envied the two boys whose 
house being filled with summer guests, 
betook themselves to a commanding 
point in their farm and built them- 


| selves a house that was all sleeping- 


porch like many a Japanese house, 
only they had no sliding, paper-filled 
screens nor floor sleeping-mats. In- 
stead they had two beds swung from 
the roof like hammocks with ample 
room to walk between. The slanting 
roof. projected each side at least 6’ 
beyond the beds, so that no rain could 
enter. There were camp chairs and 
tables that folded against the wall 
when not in use. Simplicity reigned 
throughont. 

The natural bark of the wood dec- 
orated the outside. Gray army blan- 
kets covered the beds. There they 
enjoyed the variations of nature, the 
sunrises with their accompanying bird 
concerts, beginning far away with 
one little bird sound and ending with 
a revelry of music, and the sunsets 
and moon’s phases. When the wind 
howled they dreamed of the sea, and 
when the thunder storms broke 
around them they felt like Norsemen 
or heroes of old, till all the secrets 
of Nature and Art seemed revealed to 
them and they became poets and 
painters—or were they these before 
they built the porch, and was it Art 
that prompted the building? 


The Final Touch to the Landscape Scheme 
(Cantinued from page 47) 


as the needful pressure is maintained 
in the supply pipe. As shown in one 
of the illustrations, it may be installed 
in a decorative basin and pedestal, but 
it is equally available for the ordinary 
pool. The one requirement in the 
pool is that it shall have a diameter 
of at least 4’. 

A 1” supply pipe is large enough 


| for the intermittent jet, with 1⁄4” for 


the nozzle, which latter should be 
hammered to a tectangular opening 
before attaching to the larger pipe. 
About twenty pounds water pressure 
will be ample to make the jet operate. 

In making the installation, the pip- 
ing is so arranged that the opening 
of the nozzle is about 3” below the 
normal surface of the water in the 
basin. When the water is turned on 
in the supply pipe (the cock for this 
may be located at any convenient and 
inconspicnons place), its force emerg- 
ing from the nozzle sets up a sort of 
wave in the basin which, as it recedes 
and advances, alternately checks and 
releases the water issuing from the 
nozzle, thus causing it to spurt up 
for some distance above the surface 
at reguiar intervals. 

The success of this device depends 


Water-lilies alone are ample for many a pool. 
rules for garden flowers apply here as well: don’t use too many 
varieties, and don’t mix them indiscriminately 


on the proper relation between the 
size of the nozzle, the depth of its 
submersion, and the water pressure 
available. Consequently, if the first 
trial is unsatisfactory, do a little ex- 
perimenting with some or all of these 
factors. Whatever combination you 
finally decide upon, however, see that 
the water does not spout too high, 
else it will blow about unpleasantly in 
a strong wind. 


INFORMAL TREATMENTS 


A consideration of strictly in- 
formal, naturalistic water features 
leads us into a field which is limited 
only by the environments and the per- 
sonal preferences of the garden plan- 
ner. The possibilities range from a 
tiny, grass fringed pool of a foot or 
two diameter to the pond or lake 
which covers an acre or more. 

If there is a brook available, its 
course can be made into a real beauty 
spot. The tumbling, rocky stream 
suggests waterfalls splashing cool- 
ingly into miniature pools overhung 
with wild columbines and ferns; ju- 
dicious planting will make of the 
slow-flowing brook a picture at once 

(Conlinued on page 72) 


The old planting 
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MANTELS 


REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE, OLD ENGLISH AND 
COLONIAL DESIGNS IN WOOD AND MARBLE 
Also 


DISTINCTIVE METAL-WORK 
FOR THE GARDEN 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLES, LANTERNS, 
GATE HINGES AND LATCHES, KNOCKERS, 
FOOT SCRAPERS AND WEATHER VANES 


All Hand Forged 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
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ANY remarkable examples of “CREO-DIPT” side 
walls and “CREO-DIPT” thatched roofs are pre- 
sented in a new book we have recently published. 


The book will be sent on request. When you write, we 


would appreciate your telling us if you have our Book of 
“CRE O=D Pi 
Homes and our 


Sample Colors on 
Wood. 
CREO-DIPT CO. 


Standard Stained 
Shingle Co. 


1012 OLIVER STREET 
NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


eset Factory in Chicago for West 


Architect, Edwsrd C., Smith, Poughkeepsie, 
for George J. Lumb. 
"CREO-DIPT’ Stained Shingles 


“CREO-DIPT” moss-green 


“Dixie-White"’ 
on dormer side walls. 
shingles on roof, 


Manulactured fi 
wag py Steel KEYSTONE 


m Highest quality plates obtainable, Grades up to ¢ | 
40 pounds coating. Look lor the Keystone stamp. OPPER st 


| We also mauufacture APOLLO- KEYSTONE Coppor Steel Galvanized Sheets — fireproof, durable, 
| nuexcelled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, sud sll exposed sheet metal work. 
| The added Keystone stencilinsures you greatest servico snd rust-resistance. Send for booklets. 


| babe Sa SHEET ANE TIN PLATE COM PANY, Friek Buliding, Pittsburgh,’ Pa. 


BUILD YOUR WALLS FOR 


PERMANENCE 


Hno- Burn s 


EXPANDED METAL LATH 
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The Trenton Potteries Ge: 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


72501 


ap 


B+ ae 625 Se. 


62536 
` 72536 


THE DOVER 


A new design of Corbin wrought bronze and wrought steel hardware, which Is 
dignified, simple and pleasirtg. The deep modeling aml high raised borders give 
an appearance of strength and weight. The sizes are appropriate for general use. 
The motives and their treatment are modern, 

Any Corbin dealer can give you full particulars—or write to 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Carporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PUULADELPIUA 


North Shore | 


Ferneries 
| BEVERLY, Mass. 


# 


Garden ee 
and Ornaments 


Catalog of 
Many Designs 
on Request 


FLEUR DE-LIS 
TRELLIS 


FLORAL 
SUNDIAL 


H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and English Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Porcelein China snd Glassware 


16 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Make permanent your 
Plumbing by installing 
“Impervio” VitreousChina 
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The Vogue of 
Painted Furniture 
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The cabinetmakers of 
olden times left no finer 
heritage than the beauti- 
ful Painted Furniture be- 
queathed to posterity by 
the Brothers Adam. 
q Happily, indeed, this de- 
lightful fashion of Georgian 
days is witnessing a revival at 
this time. Exemplifying this 
revival is the exquisite Painted 
Furniture available at no pro- 
hibitive cost in these Galleries 
—dquaint little groups for the 
Breakfast Porch, charming day- 
beds and other pieces for the 
Chamber and Boudoir, grace- 
ful chairs and consoles for the 
more formal rooms, each object 


decorated in harmonious re- 
straint. 


The collection on view in 

this interesting establish- 
ment, for two-score years de- 
voted exclusively to Furniture, 
recalls every historic epoch in 
all the cabinet-woods. Included 
are many unusual pieces not 
elsewhere retailed. 
q Suggestions may be gained from 
; de luxe prints of well-appointed 
interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


New Ufork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPO: 


34~36 West 32% St., NewYork 


The Final Touch to the Landscape SNS 


(Continued from page 70) 


soothing and striking with the blue 
of wild iris, the green spears of their 
leaves, waving rushes and the gleam- 
ing flames of cardinal flowers. In 
some situations where the contour of 
the ground makes such a course pos- 
sible, even a tiny streamlet can be 
dammed to form an artificial and yet 
naturalistic pool of considerable size. 
Again, water can sometimes be piped 
from the house system, or from some 
more distant constant supply, and 
brought to fill a course which has all 
the marks of having been put there 
by Nature herself. 

In every case involving a flowing 
stream, remember this one cardinal 
point: the water must run down from 
the point at which it first becomes 
visible. The illusion of naturalism 
should be perfect, and this can never 
be attained unless the brook follows 
the course which the laws of gravity 
and common-sense mark out for it. 


CONSTRUCTING THE POooL 


Just as water features can be 
grouped under two broad heads, so 
are there two general methods of 
construction which fit most cases. 

The first of these involves the use 
of a concrete lining and bottom, and 
is especially adapted to the formal 
pool. For a lily pool, an excavation 
of the desired shape is dug to a depth 
of 3’ or so and lined with 6” of con- 
crete, as shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. A rather rich mixture should 
be used, the right proportions being 
2 bags Portland cement, 3 barrowfuls 
sand, and 5 barrowfuls fine broken 
stone. Galvanized wire netting in- 
corporated in the concrete will 
strengthen it materially. If the pool 
is larger than 12’ or 15’, it is a good 
idea to use regular concrete reinforc- 
ing rods instead of the netting. 

As the different sorts of water 
plants require different proportions of 
soil and water, some sort of vertical 
divisions should be arranged in the 
bottom of the pool to hold the vary- 
ing depths of earth in place. These 
partitions may be made of concrete, 
but it will be simpler to let them be 
merely wooden frames, which can be 
moved if you wish to change the gen- 
eral arrangement of the planting. 

The margin of the formal pool may 
be finished with bricks set in concrete, 
or with concrete alone. In either case, 
this coping should be wide enough, 
and raised sufficiently from the 
ground, to form a definite boundary. 
Outside of it may be a turf or gravel 
walk, or any other treatment suffi- 
ciently formal to meet the require- 
ments of harmony. 

As far as the underwater lining is 
concerned, the informal pool may be 
made in the same way as the formal 
one, or it may have no artificial lin- 
ing at all. This latter treatment, of 
course, presupposes a soil which is 


sufficiently watertight to prevent the 
contents of the pool from vanishing 
overnight. Should the natural soil be 
porous, the bed of the pool may be 
“nuddled’—lined to a depth of about 
1’ with clay mixed into a stiff paste 
with water and tamped down hard. 
This “puddling” must be carefully 
and thoroughly done to he successful. 


PLANTS AND PLANTING 


If you plan to plant water-lilies or 
other things in the pool, there must 
be no more than a very slight current 
in the water. In fact, the ideal lily 
pool has no outlet at all, the water 
remaining in it except as evaporation 
and absorption by the plants them- 
selves remove it. The proper level in 
such a pool, unless it is supplied from 
a natural source, can readily be main- 
tained by the aid of the garden hose, 
thus doing away with the necessity of 
installing pipes. Mosquitoes can. be 
adequately guarded against by put- 
ting in a few goldfish, which besides 
devouring the insects’ larvae, will be 
decorative in themselves. A proper 
balance of fish and plants will also 
keep the water pure. 

Without a doubt the most popular 
plants for the water garden are the 
water-lilies, especially the Nymphzas 
and their hybrids in wonderful shades 
of pink, crimson, yellow and lilac. 

These varieties need from 1’ to 3” 
of water, and 1’ to 2’ of soil. They 
are especially suitable for the small 
or medium-sized pool and, like all 
water-lilies, need full sun. 

The Nelumbiums are considerably 
larger than the Nymphzas, and con- 
sequently require more space. Their 
leaves stand well above the water, nn- 
like those of the other varieties. Two 
feet of soil and 6” of water should be 
provided for them. 

Rich black mnck from some pond 
or bog which already supports a rank 
growth of vegetation is excellent soil 
for water-lilies. Lacking it, make up 
a rich compost of 2/3 well-rotted cow 
manure and 1/3 of heavy soil. 

And now, how many lilies shall you 
plant to make your water garden a 
real “feature?” 

My first impulse is to say “about 
half as many as you think you need.” 
On second thoughts, though, I'll 
amend that by saying “as many as you 
want, so long as you do not lose sight 
of the fact that the water rather than 
the lilies is the thing that counts.” 
Time and again one sees water gar- 
dens so crowded with leaves and blos- 
soms that the water is scarcely visible 
anywhere; and this is not as it should 
be. Leave at least half of the water 
surface clear and unobstructed; it 
will reward you many times over with 
its reflections of the sky and the 
white summer clouds, and the little 
wrinkled ripples which darken it on 
windy afternoons. 


The 


Decorator as Author 


(Continued from page 45) 


| 67 T*HE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 


ARCHITECTURE,” by C. 
Matlack Price (Lippincott, $6), 1s one 
of an authoritative series. The first 
part is devoted to a study of the 
architectural styles, the understand- 
ing of which is the necessary basis 
for the practice or appreciation of 
architecture. This is followed by a 
practical guide to building, in which 
each phase in the construction of the 


house is considered in detail from 
the architectural viewpoint. The val- 
ue of this book to the lay student of 
architecture is obvious, yet one might 
presume to suggest that many of our 
practising architects would benefit by 
reading it. It is a clear exposition 
of the entire story of architecture 
authoritatively told in succinct terms 
and illustrated with a wealth of 
photographs and sketches. 


House 


Makes a neat, attractive, du- 
rable surface, which will last as 
long as the house itself. 


This roofing material costs less 
than most others, is inexpensive 
to lay and for years has been 
giving satisfactory service. 

Wherever a neat, artistic, wa- 
ter-proof surface is wanted, 


CON-SER-TEX should be used. 


It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. 


CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing 
chemically treated to protect the fiber 
from mildew and the detrimental ac- 
tion of the oil in paint. 


Water-proof Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 


Investigate its merits, Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch, floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you 
samples showing quality, width, weight 
and complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wella St. 


California Distributora: 
Waterhouse & Price Co., Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., 
San Francisco 


DWARF APPLE TREES 

DWARF PEAR TREES 

DWARF PLUM TREES 

DWARF CHERRY TREES 

DWARF PEACH TREES . 

Catalog Free 

THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 

C.C. McKAY, Mgr. Bor M, Genevs,N. Y. 


COTTET TTET TETTETETT TTTETTEE 


Grow your own Vegetables 
4 Cut down living expenses. Easy tosave 


ry time, labor and money by using 
A] g Planet Jr Gorden 


This No. 4 Planet Jr combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and Plow includes practi- 
“=~ cally every tool needed to plant and 
SUN ge cultivate a large or small garden. 

AMM" New 72-page Catalog free! Write 


“© 7 Reg) postal for it. 
SLALLEN & CO Box 1110K Philadelphia 
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Selling off all Stock 
at half price F. O. B. 


No orders accepted for 
less than $1.00. Fel- 
lows have Enlisted, and 


1 have offered Plant to 
Government. 


A. P. GREIM 
Toms River, N. J. 
“Birdville” 


Tr N 


e 99 CASEMENT 

BULL-DOG” ‘oxtsters 
Make the beautiful casement window fly- 
proof, rain-proof, trouble-proof. 

Our Casement Window Handbook gives 
Interesting details. Write for it today. 
The Casement Hardware Co. 

1 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


FT Utraeéen 
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Dogs and Boys are Death 
to Gardens 


FISKE 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


LAWN FENCE 


will keep them out. 


Thle sensible, reaeonably priced fencing 
will protect your lawns and flower bede 
and is decorative as well. 


The open wire meeh does not obstruct 
the view of your property and the nice 
construction of iron top rail and eturdy 
eupporting poete will certainly add to the 
neatness and appearance of your lawn. 


Made tn various helghte—all parte heav- 
ily galvanized by hot epelter proceee and 
rust-proof — posts deep-eet-in-concrete 
Write for 


aseure permanent alignment. 
catalog. 


J. W. FISKE IRON 


74-86 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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WORKS 


The Glen Springs 
Health Resort and Hotel 
Watkins, N.Y. © nee" Unawa Prose” 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Only place in America where the Nauheim 
Baths, ao beneficial to Heart Disorders, are 
given with a Natural Calcium Chloride Trine. 
Ides) conditlona for taking 'The Cure” the 


yesr ‘round. 
Send for literature detailing treatments, rates, etc. 


Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
into artistic designs by the hands of 
Russian peasants. 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘(GEORGE SYKES | 
COMPANY INC. 


40 WEST THIRTY-SECOND ST. NEWYORK 
` SPECIALISTS IN THE BUILDING 
OF COUNTRY HOUS í 


7 Pedestals, Gazing Globes 


Dials to. order for any lati- 
tude. Guaranteed to record 
sun time to the minute. 
Ilustrated detailed informa- 
tion sent upon request, 
Ask for Folder C-1, 


E.B.Meyrowilz, Inc., 5270 ant, 
| Bra nene Brooklyn Detroit 


Pau Minneapolis 
aris 
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Let the 20th Century Slide 
Bring Your Clothes 
Out Into the Light 


A mere touch of the hand bringe the 
slide out upon its roller-bearing me- 
chanism, out into the bright light of 
your room where you can select what- 
ever euit, coal or frock you want. No 
more groping in dark closets. A mere 
touch shovee the slide and wardrobe 
back again. 


The cost is insignificant. You ought 
to order sufficient sets to equip your 
home without delay. We'll tell you 
how to install them. 


JOHN KNAPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Cor. North St. & Muskegon Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Springtime 
in Your Garden 


should bring you the added 

delight of having flowers you have never seen before. The 
Tulips and Daffodils described in my Blue Book include 
many rare or little known varieties, as well as every-day 
kinds for every-day purposes. 


It Will Be Lovelier Than Ever 


if you have The Blue Book of Bulbs to help you plan next 
year's garden. Your copy is ready for you now, but unless 
I have your order by June 25th, the rare things may appear 
in your neighbor’s garden—not in yours. 


Chester Jay Hunt 


MAYFAIR 
Little Falls, N.J. 


Planning to Build? 


Then mail the Coupon below and receive free three atiractive 
and valuable issues of The Architectural Record—each contain- 
ing a careful selection of the best work of leading architects, 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations, including exterior 
and interior views and floor plana. 


The Architeciural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
illustrating the work of successful architects throughout 
the country. It covers the entire field of architecture. In 
every issue houses of architectural merit are presented. 


In the business section you will also find described the latest and 
best building materials as well as the furnishings and specialties 
which add so much of comfort, convenience gud value. 


The Architectural Record—authoritative and professional—will 
help you to decide many of the perplexing problems which 
must be settled by every person who builds, and thus save 
much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


Mail the coupon lo-day and get the benefit of Ibis 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Our April, Mey ond June numbers will be sent free = 
if you subscribe now to start with July, 1917. Pa 
You will thus receive 15 ettroctive and valuable ; 
numbers for only $3—the regular yeorly price. 


TheArchitectural Record 
119 W. 40th Street, New York 


Send free yaur 
April. May and 
June numbers and 

: enter subscription for a 
P full year beginning July, 
i 1917, for which find $3 en- 
~ elosed (add 60 cents for Can- 
ada, $1.00 for Foreign). 


Skinner Hyatem Sprinkling Line 


in 
gardon of Alfred ril- 
mingt 


1. Dupont, Wi 


Skinner System Rain 
‘is Falling 
on Gardens Big and Little 


HE big men of money and 

afMfalrs, whose nsmes you 

dally see In print, have It 
on the extensive gardens of 
their fine estates. 

The J1ttle garden owner, 
whose vegetables mean moncy 
as well as satisfaction, uses the 
Skinner System Sectional 
Sprinkling Line, because It 
salves home garden problems 
so efficiently. 

A $0-foot Ilne, watering 50 x 
50 feel, costs only $15.75. 
Wighteen-foot sectlans can be 
added al $5.40 each. 

They yleld results which no 
other method of watering can 
duplicate. In seven years oul 
of elght they will pay hack 
thelr whole cost In a season. 

And then, too, you have 
turned your waterlog from s 
drudgery to a pleasure. 

Order your Skinner System 
Sprinkling Line today. Ask gbout 
our money-beck guarantee. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
231 Water SL. TROY, OHIO 


“KINNER 


YSTEM 


e = 
OF IFRIGATION. 


y NEW CANAAN 
Unusually large assortment of Ornamental De- 
eiduoua trees and Evergreens lo all sizes, Mer- 
hacious Tiants, l'erennials. Hosea, Hedge 
Flants, in fact, everything to maks the home 
grounds attractive. Deliveries by motor trucks, 
right to your grounds, and all freshly dug 
atock. A personal inspection Invited. Send 
for our calalogue. 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Ine. 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Cann 


‘WATER SUPPLY 


anywhere, 


In dwelling, barns or 
grounds. 


Instal! the att ir preaaure 


ayatem—compect, dependable, almple— 
operatia by hand, windmili, motor or gas- 
oline engine. Complete, lliustrated Bul- 
letin H free. Write 


| Ths DEMING Co. Salem, Ohio 


Lon 


P. 


ay 


INSEE ROSES 


live book, Dingee “Galdo to Rene 
Celtare.” describes over 1000 varielica 
of roses and other Nowers and how 
grow them. lt'afree, Send today. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 774, West Grove, Pa. 


Home Garden FruitTrees 


Dwarf Apple trees, root-pruned, eight 
years old, just righl for the home ger- 
den: ready for fall planting; send for 
apecial list. In standard sizes we have 
all good varietles of Apples, Pesrs, 
Peaches. Send for compists catsiogus. 


SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC. 
179 Main Street Genesco, N. Y. 


Tha F. A, BARTLETT COMPANY 
340 Main 3t.,.3tamtord, Conn, 


The Bride 
Before and After 


Not the least perplexing of 
her many problems is that 
of engraved stationery—the 
correct form of announce- 
ments and invitations. 


Social and Wedding 
Stationery 


is exclusive aud authorita- 
tively correct. Samples free 
on request, 


SPECIAL. As an ex- 
ample of the excellence 
of our work, we will en- 
grave 50 cards in script 
for $1.75, Plate will be 
held for future orders. 


Wm. H. Hoskins Co. 
Philadelphia, : : Pa. 


Contains practical 


| suggestions on how 

. to make your home artistic, cheery 

and inviting. Explains how you can easily 

and economically keep the woodwork, 
piano and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most at- 
tractive color combinations for interior dec- 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
will send yon this book free and postpaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


 Danersk 
1 Decorative 
Furniture 


Do you 
realize the 
beauty of a 
bedroom set 
done in eol- 
ors and de- 


z Letters 
from all over this land ara telling us of 
the satisfaction that aneh settings are 
giving tha people who have purehased them. 

We ara the makers—from log to finlahed 
piece. We have every modern facility for 
immediate decoration of your cholca from 
our complete line. 

Tell us the pieces you desira and wa will 
send sample of fabrie and suggestion for 
color schemes, COMPLETE INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY! The beautiful pleces in the past were 
mada for the peopla who purchasad them. 


Write for our complete Catalog “ A-6" 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenua, 4th Floor 


Green Lawns and Grass Seed for Every State 
(Continued from page 43) 


The prospective lawn builder should 
analyze the characteristics of the 
| common grasses adapted to his divi- 
sion and their function in any par- 
ticular lawn. He may then with a 
-large degree of accuracy compose a 
simple and successful seed mixture. 


MAKING THE MIXTURE 


Buy each kind of seed separately 
and mix them at home. Secure your 
seed from a reputable seed house. 
It pays to purchase recleaned seed of 
good quality. It is advisable to have 
each variety of seed tested for purity 
and germination at your State experi- 
ment station. They will warn you 
of any adulterants in the seed and 
the presence of impurities. 

It is also essential that all seed be 

of high viability. The germination 

| report upon your sample will give you 
sufficient information as to the ad- 
visability of using any particular lot 
of seed for planting. Never buy seed 
one year and store it over winter in a 
shed or in the basement. Such seed 
is apt to have a low germination and 
be worthless for planting. 

It must be the major portion of the 
mixture, as it should eventually take 
full possession. Your decision to use 
other grasses as supplementary ad- 
ditions must be guided by this. 
Grasses are used in combination for 
the following purposes: 


Tue Reason For Mixtures 


First, to act as a nurse crop for 
another variety. They may be used 
on a slope to prevent washing or sim- 
ply to cover the ground for the sake 
of appearance, and to keep out weeds 
while the principle variety is estab- 
lishing itself, The latter is especially 
true with slow growing grasses such 
as Kentucky blue grass. This grass 
takes from one to three years to es- 
tablish itself and if it were not for 
the supplementary grasses it would be 
overrun by weeds before it were well 
started on the road to permanency. 
The second use of supplementary 
grasses is on a lawn where a great 
eal of variation of soil and situation 
occurs. One species of grass may not 
grow equally well in all places. This 
is remedied to some extent by the 
sowing of several varieties in mixture 
so that every local bad spot will find 
some grass more or less adapted to it. 
The third use is to reduce the cost 
of planting. Some seed may be too 
| expensive to sow in large quantities 

alone. The original variety eventu- 
j ally crowds ont the others as it be- 
| comes established in the lawn. 
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In the North, the well-known 

Kentucky blue grass is the 

best for the majority of situa- 
tions 


Bermuda grass is the standard 
sort used for successful lawns 
in the Southern States 


As a general rule use Kentucky 
blue grass in preference to others in 
the Northern division. This applies 
as well to Bermuda grass in the 
Southern group, Choose only one 
of the major grasses. This is to 
compose the largest percentage pos- 
sible in your mixture. 

If the lawn does not readily fall 
into one of the distinct divisions of 
the table at the bottom of page 42, 


and is only partially shaded or is | 


slightly acid, combine with the major 
seed other grasses suited to the spe- 
cific needs. Of course, if the lawn 
is almost entirely shaded, is largely 
sand, or tends strongly toward any 
well defined condition, the grass best 
adapted to such a case may be found 
in the table and this had best be used 
as the major part of the mixture. 
Two to four varieties are as many 
as are necessary in a mixture. 
variety should fulfill a distinct func- 
tion in the lawn or it should not be 
included. The amount of any mix- 
ture to sow per acre is varied some- 
what by the character of the land 
and the seed that is to be sown upon 
it, and the quality of the seed itself. 
The 1897 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
gives the general rule, “Owing to 
the great variation in the weight per 
bushel of grass seeds of the same 
kind (due to the presence of more or 
less chaff), it is best to base the 
amount upon the weight rather than 
measure, and from 50 to 60 pounds 
of seed of fine quality is not too much 
to use upon an acre of ground, or 
1% pounds to 100 square yards, poor 
land requiring more than fertile land.” 


SOWING THE SEED 


Early spring is the best time to 
sow the seed. If the lawn soil has 
been brought in from other sources 
and if fresh manure has been used 
it will be of advantage to the owner 
to fallow the ground for a season or 
to grow some hoed crop upon it, such 
as corn or potatoes. This will give 
the large number of weed seeds in 
the soil an opportunity to germinate 
and this will greatly lessen the 
amount of labor that will have to be 
expended upon it later. 

_ The sowing should take place dur- 
ing cloudy weather just preceding a 
rain. If the day is at all windy it is 
best to postpone the sowing until 
some quiet day when a more even 
distribution can be secured. To in- 
sure even sowing it is well to go 
over the lawn again in a direction at 
right angles to the first sowing and 
(Continued on page 76) 


Each | 


ALOWAY 


This Bird Bath of Simple 
Classic design will be a delight- 
ful piece for the small garden. 


Otherartistic pieces 
made in our ever- 
lasting stony gray 
Terra Cotta include 


FLOWER POTS 

and BOXES 

VASES 

JARS 

SUN DIALS 

BIRD FONTS 

GAZING 
GLOBES 

BENCHES 

TABLES 

STATUARY, Ete. 


Write for sugges- 
tions for beautifying 


POT 
your garden No. 600. 18” wide, $5.00 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA Go; 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


ODDINGTON’S | 
| 
| 


Midsummer 
Garden Guide 


Listing strawberry plants, | 
pleciting, seasonable seers, ine 
Wnplements, etc., màile t 
ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON & CÙ., Inc 
Dept. H. .128 CHAMBERS ST., KEW YORK 


a 


Shrubs and Trees 


for Every Place 
Shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, 
all these and more are grown at 
Cromwell Gardens. Our garden hand- 
book is free to those who ask. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


A.N. Pierson, Inc. Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 


Everything in Flower Seeds 


The best Annuals and Peren- 
nials, Bulbs, Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris, Peonis, etc. Catalog free.. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 127. MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


Birds and Flowers 


Attract 
the birds 
and otherwise 
add to the 
charm of your 


“Bird 

Bath” garden by 

No. 319A using Wheat- 

pan ley Garden 

Bowl Pottery. 

22 in. 

wide. Our Catalogue 

Price on request. 

$15.00 

complete Wheatley 
Pottery is 

weatherproof and Inexpeusive. Order 


direct from the Fottery. We pay the 
freight on all purchases amounting to 


$5.00 or over. (U. S.) 
2427 Reading Road 


Wheatley Pottery CINCINNATI, O. 


Eatabliahed 1879 Dealers Attention 


Doe See ne, e 


NEWBINGHAM $ irii, Por awn | || qeee rere, 


Cor. llth & Market Streets the Evening Glow." 


A) || House€ sarden 


European 
Plan 


announces the removal of all its 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
to the 
BERKELEY BUILDING 
19 West Forty-Fourth Street 
New York City 


Better ae Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 
. Remodeled and Equlpped 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


furrs to tasteful 


C MANGE your fix- 


In connection 
Speclal Club Breakfasts 
and Luncheons 
ates Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 


modern designa, 
Look for thi 5 
Guarantee Tax Ask your dealer for 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 


Lighting Fixtures 


famoua fur 35 yeers for tbeir honest 
conatruction snd besutiful, permanent 
finish. Every Flature designed by our 
own craftaman — electroplated by @ 
apecial process which does not lamish, 
Write for namo of nearest desler. 


Address Dept, A. 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
3846-56 Lancaster Ava. Philadel phis 


Fourteenth Floor 


Shopping Service 
Circulation Offices 


Fifteenth Floor | M bl 
Editorial Rooms Advertising Offices arpie 
Business Offices | = 


Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Loge Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Toole Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holdere 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D"—Fre 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
Select from our unlimited aseortmen 
of brand new, uneoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 
ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


SSOOBOINAOOOILGONEOODCOODGOODCONCOADUOONCONUGANLOOULODCGOODCODDOOOUNDUCDODUCONULODONCLCOND coat 


McCray Refrigerators 
hie sau eee Can Serve Her Country ~ SKUBERS CO. 


Eatablishad 1849 


Mantels - Consoles 


1g | Sun Dial 
DIE | jë Pedestals 


SPAAMIIPAINATONCONOOADOOOAICONNOONNIPOACOONCOOATOOOAIIPAA ALOAN EONEOOOIOA TEONA MAEDA LGIA IEPNT POAT EADIMANI CANDENTE 


ta 


How Every American Housewife POE Benches - Fountains 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
716 Lako Street Kendallville, Ind. From President Wilson’s Proclamation: 21 West mh St. N.Y. 


CHOICE ANTIQUES “Every housewife who practices strict economy puts herself 


in the ranks of those who serve the nation. This is the time for 
Fine old colored glass, Sheraton wing chair, America to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and 


curly maple bighboy, corner cuphoard, Field xtravagance.’” 
bed, one pair glasa chandeliers, Hepplewhite ext g 
chaira, Loweatoft, dark blue. pink and copper 


Juatre. Hepplewbita aideboard, pewter, Ben- 
nington, English pottery, mahogany abelf clock, 
Terry clock, aerpentine aa Sa penela old 
scenic Pa Sere Send for list 


7 CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 
66 Atwater Terrace Springfiald, Mets. By Mabel Hyde Kittredge 


| 
= it the Family Table President of the Association of Practical Housekeeping Cen- | 
| 
| 


SA TTUAUATONLTAUUOUUCTAAOTEGAESAUESTEEA SATEEN 


BIRD BATHS 


are a source of endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your 
arden bring life, color and delight- 
ul entertainment. 


Erkins Ilird Baths are to be had 
in a variety of distinctive designs 
and are rendered in Pompeian 
Stone, a marble-like composition 
that is practically rverlasting. 


me 


ters in New York City. Author of “Practical Homemaking,” etc. 
For the complere, cor- 


d ipecfeer illu- 
AN BIR SF HOTE, This book, just published, containing the latest word 


ify S. & A.ligh 
EE catur on this tremendously important subject, wilt help every 


£ 
= 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


information ee ma to-day American woman to serve her country. To even the 
SHAPIRO & ARONSON woman of the widest experience in household management 
iho te Wo Vark C, it will give helpful information worth a hundred times 


its cost, To the housewife of comparatively little experi- 
ence it is, in these times, positively invaluable. 


“The Home and Its Management” is authoritative. It 
makes its points absolutely clear, There are numerous 
illustrations throughout the hook, accurately illustrating 
the text. It contains 300 inexpensive receipts, and it 
covers every detail of house organization and management. 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


OBJECTS OF ART, CURIOS 
RARE OLD CRYSTALS 
and SHEFFIELD PLATE 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
and REPLICAS 


Espectally suitable for gifts of 
individuelity and charm. 


385 poges. Mlustroted. Price $1.50. 
Get it from your booksfore or from the publishers, who are 


THE CENTURY CO. - New You cis 


11 East 48th St. | 242 Fifth Ave. 
near West 28th St. 


near Fifth Ave. 
R. H. KINGSBURY Mar. DANIEL ADAMS, Mgr. 
NEW YORK 


a garage to accom- 
modate more than one 
automobile, its conve- 
nience will be greatly in- 
creased if the doors are 
hung so that all can be 
open at once. 


STANLEY 


ARAG 


provides this convenience, 
It is a complete line of 
Builders’ Hardware de- 
signed especially for garage 
use. It includes hinges, door 
holders, latches and bolts 


suited to garages of all sizes, 
costs and types of construc- 


tion. 
Stanley Garage Door Holders, 
No. 1774, keep doors from slam- 
ming against each other, or 
against the outgoing and incom- 
ing cars. 
When planning your garage 
the Stanley Garage Hard- 
ware Catalog H-6 will be 
helpful. Send for ót today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEERING 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


for 


City homes, Country homes 


Estates, Farms 


GLEN BROTHERS 


Glenwood Nurseries, Est. 1866 
1774 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Evergreens, 
Shrubbery, 
Ask for Catalog A-4 


WM. H. MOON 
COMPANY 


Morrisville, Pa. 


Marshall’s Matchless 


SEEDS 
and BULBS 


Our 1917 catalogue con- 


taining 96 pages, 


Seedsmen 


166 West 23d St., 


will 
be mailed free on request 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


New York 


Green Lawns and Grass Seed for Every State 
(Continued from page 74) 


make another application of the seed. 
The seed should be lightly raked in 
and then rolled. ; 
From the time the seed is placed in 
the ground the lawn will require 


careful persistent attention. 


When the grass first comes up and 
reaches a height sufficient to allow 
walking upon it without crushing the 
young plants into the earth, one 
should go carefully over the ground 
and remove all weeds that have ap- 
peared with the grass. Whatever 
weeds were. present in the seed will 
appear at this time. They are easy 
to eradicate when the grass is young 
and sparse. Their removal also aids 
the new grass plants to gain a good 
foothold and make a rapid growth. 
The weeds if left to grow at this time 
may develop into pests that are most 
difficult to eradicate, 


POINTERS ON CARE 


The first cuttings with the mower 
should not leave the young plants too 
closely clipped. Make a liberal allow- 
ance of height for the plants and clip 
only to prevent the formation of seed. 
Never let your grass go to seed, be- 
cause seed formation has a very 
deleterious effect upon all lawn 
grasses. Later when the grass is well 
started the mower may be set closer 
and the cuttings made shorter. It 
is well to leave the clippings from the 
first few cuttings upon the lawn; in 
fact, it is good practice to leave all of 
the clippings there. They will act as 
a mulch and will prevent the growth 
of some weeds besides conserving the 
moisture in the soil. Later on, if 
desired, a grass catcher may be used 
upon the mower. 

Do not sprinkle your lawn—water 
it. Sprinkling as it is usually done 
is a useless and a senseless practice 
which often causes injury to the 
grass and rarely does any good. If 
you have builded your lawn with due 
regard to fundamental principles the 
grass will grow well even during dry 
periods without daily sprinklings. In 
fact, the average rainfall in most 
localities is sufficient for good 
growth. When water must be ap- 
plied, let the hose lie upon the ground 
and thoronghly soak one spot before 
moving it on to another. This thor- 
ough soaking will require that the 


water be left to run an hour or more 
upon one place. 

Weeds are apt to be present in con- 
siderable quantity in your lawn. Do 
not put off the time for their eradica- 
tion. Take active measures from the 
very first to remove them. If you 
are trying to build a lawn next to a 
vacant lot or near a roadside that 
produces a splendid crop of dande- 
lion seed for distribution, you are 
waging a losing fight. 

If a small amount of dandelions are 
present in the lawn it is best to dig 
them by hand. When large areas are 
badly infested the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station recommends the use of 
iron sulphate. One and one-half 
pounds of iron sulphate to one gallon 
of water should be applied with a 
fine, mistlike spray. An ordinary 
sprinkler will not do; the mixture 
should be applied with a sprayer. Do 
not cut or water the lawn for three 
days after this application. The 
spraying should be repeated every 
month during the summer. Care 
should be taken in applying iron sul- 
phate, because it will discolor cloth- 
ing and cement walks. 

Crab grass, plantains, and other 
weeds require persistent hand digging 
supplemented with. ideal conditions 
for the growth of grass which will 
eventually crowd out the intruders. 

The lawn should be rolled early 
each spring. This brings the roots 
into good contact with the soil and 
removes irregularities caused by heav- 
ing due to frost. Seed should be 
sown upon all spots that are not well 
filled with grass. This constant sow- 
ing seed even after the lawn is estab- 
lished is essential to the perpetuation 
of a thick, uniform sod, Only the 
pure unmixed seed of your major 
variety should be sown at this time. 

To maintain the fertility of the 
lawn at a high degree, spring applica- 
tions of bone meal should be made at 
a rate of 750 pounds per acre. Save 
the hardwood ashes from your fire- 
place and scatter them upon the lawn. 
In the autumn sprinkle the lawn with 
well rotted stable manure. This pro- 
tects the lawn from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing and is a valuable 
source of plant food. The manure 
should be well rotted because fresh 
manure contains many viable weed 
seeds. 


Putting The Farm On A War Footing 
(Continued from page 17) 


acres, each person so engaged here has 
had to look out for 9.3 acres. We have 
the added advantage of using more 
machinery, and as a matter of fact, 
the American farmer actually pro- 
duces 144 times as much as the man 
behind the plow in Germany, Never- 
theless, when we are getting an aver- 
age yield of under 100 bushels per 
acre of potatoes, while in Germany 
they make more than 300, it is time 
for us to sit up and ask “Why?” 
One answer is that in Germany they 
use something like seven times as 
much fertilizer per acre as we do 
here. We have been depending upon 
South America for our nitrogen, in 
the form of nitrate of soda, and upon 
Germany for our potash, in the form 
of muriate and sulphate of potash, 
while we have done nothing to de- 
velop our own potash industry, either 
from the soil or from the sea where 
there is an unlimited amount of kelp 
or giant seaweed capable of being 
made into agricultural potash. 
conservatively estimated that the use 
of lime and fertilizer materials in the 
sections where they are most needed, 


It is d 


would result in a 25% increase of 
crop production in two years. Under 
our present system of distribution, 
however, such an improvement would 
bring no prosperity to the farmer. It 
would mean ruin for thousands be- 
cause of the decline in prices which 
would result. 


War on Insects AND DISEASES 


There is another way in which by 
using the material and information 
we already have at hand we can take 
a long step towards helping produc- 
tion—that is, the fight against insects 
and disease. Take, for instance, the 
no longer humble potato. Diseases of 
a preventable character usually reduce 
this crop from a bushel to half a 
bushel for every man, woman and 
child in the country. This is one of 
the many agricultural calamities 
which has been going on unheeded 
year after year. The annual losses 
ue to animal and poultry diseases 
amonnt to $200,000,000. Though this 
item could not be entirely wiped out, 
by far the better part of it could be 


ee! A ee 


You Insure Your House 
Why Not Your Garden? 


A few weeks’ dry weather a 


at the critical period, may 
lose you the time, money 
and labor put into the gar- 
den. A few dollars invested 
in an efficient irrigation out- 
fit will insure you against 
this loss and increase your 
crops enough to pay for it- 
self. 


Campbell Oscillator 
Ideal for GardenUse 


Gives fine, rain-like shower, 
thoroughly watering the ground 
but not injuring the tenderest 
plants. Distributes water evenly, 
on one or both sides of machine 
as desired, in straight rows—but 
does not pack the soil. Light in 
weight, easily moved, quickly 
adjustable, simple and durable. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Arti- 
ficial Rain,” describing full 
line of Irrigation devices at 
prices to fit every purse. 


The George W. Clark 
Company 


289-C Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


‘Seeds with a Lineage” 
Send for catalog “Garden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


CARTERS 31%? 


REDGUM 


“ AMERICAS FINEST CABINET WOOD” 
IS I NCREASI NG I TS LEAD AS THE FA- 
VORITE TRIM IN GREAT BUILDINGS 
WHOSE OW NERS SEEK CISTINCTION 
ASWELL AS 1 NTELLIGE NT ECONOMY 

AND PROVED DURABILITY. 


Ask your architect to investigate 


REDGUM 


EnjoyBeauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? WriteforBooklet 
GUM LUMBER MERS. ASSN. 


1325 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


| RESIN LAKeNaserer 


& 
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a & 
BATHROOM BOOKS 
W3 138 Pages. Shows 22 Model Bathrooms. e 


Sent for 4c 


z TueJ.L.MorrIRroN Works, Trenton, N.J. 5 
GEL LELEESALVHEBESA 


Doubling Efficiency of Quiside Shutters 


The whole operation of opening, closing. bow- 
ing and locking your outside shutters done en- 
tirely within your room if yon use the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


It is easily and quickly installed on any new 
or old dwelling at a small cost and saves rais- 
ing window sash or screen—does away with 


exposure to cold, rain, Aj 
wind and inseæets— y j 
eliminates slam- 


ming and noise and 


loss by breakage and 77 4 ~ 
makes outside shutters eC AEEA 
a pleasure, Very sim- {8 
ple—a child can oper- 

ate. Drop us a Postal \isissies 
for full information. 
Do it now. 


Mallory Manufacturing Ca. 
255 Maia Street, 
Flemington, N.J 


June, 1977 


American-Grown Trees 
and Evergreens 


Our ability to supply 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of for- 
eign shipments. Buy 
nursery stock grown at 
Andorra. Our catalog, 
“Suggestions For Effec- 
tive Planting,” on re- 
quest. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 120 


Chestnut Hitt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Landscape Architecture 


Summer Course — June 25 to August 4 


Special summer courses for owners 
of private estates, students in profes- 
sional schools and all interested in gar- 
dening and city planning. Instruction 
by Ralph R. Root, Charles Mulford 
Robinson, N. P. Hollister. Ideal loca- 


Unexpected Bits of Charm. 


for the Country House 
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Would you have a garden full of singing birds this summer? 


Just establish this cement bird-bath on your lawn. It meas- 

ures 18? in diameter by 5* high, and is priced at $6. House 

& Garden will buy it—or anything else from this issue— 
whenever you wish. 


‘i 


— 
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| When You See a 
| Distinctively Furnished 
Summer Home 
You may be sure that the 
willow furniture therein was 
made by Minnet & Co. It 
is woven entirely of carefully 
selected European willow 
and is sturdy, artistic and 
comfortable. Send for our 
interesting catalog which 


shows an exceptional variety 
of models ready for shipment 


Tene: 


Makers of Quality Furniture 
“iets 
eae, 


362 Lexington Ave. 
Wer. 40th & 4let Sta. 


TE NEW YORK 
1 Carlton Chaise Longue 
' Completo in natural 
J. willow w eretonne 


ions, $28.00. 
$30.00. Specially priced 
for a limited time. 


tion on grounds of Lake Forest College, 
near Chicago. Two excellent arboreta 
used for plant study. Opportunity to 
study unusual variety of private estates, 
gardens and public grounds. Also three 
weeks’ course in City Planning. Corre- 
spondence invited. Descriptive circular 
free. Address 


Lake Forest College Lake Forest, Illinois 


may be bought through the 
HOUSEsGARDENSHOPPERS 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 Weat 45th St. New York City 
Tormerly at 546 5th Ave. 


Furnishing and Decorating in Con- 
ventional or Original Styles. 

Write for information concerning 
furnishings and materials you seek 
to carry out your decorative scheme. 


UTS THE 
DUNHAM cost OF 
PERFECT HEATING 


Send for our booklet 
the 3H’ s—It tells why 


C. A. Dunham Co., Marshalitown, Iowa 
Branches everywhere 


New York the Treasure House 


In New York, as in no other city, can be found the new, the lovely, 
the individual, thing. Artist, manufacturer, craftsman, alike bring 
their best to what is now the greatest market of the world. 


A Prominent 
Authoress Says: 3 


“Birds need a 
quiet place to drink 
and in hot weather 
come in flocks 
Robina will hold 
tho place and keep 
a doren waiting 
inma 

Tho pleasure of the birda ta 
very interesting, and tu spring the 
migrating birda meke variety.” 


Qld Japanese Stone Bird Rath, 
carved intus shape (as Illus- 
trated), X 
Dlameter 15” 
Diameter 17” 


House & Garden the Treasure Key 


From all these beautiful things, House & Garden’s editors select 
every month those things for the house and garden which combine 
the greatest degree of individuality, excellent workmanship, and 
good value. These are shown in our shopping pages. 


FOR PAINT 


Antique Japanese and Chinese 


that lasts unusually long under e Arl Object 
most trying conditions your choice In This June Number 486 Boylaton Si., pea Mass. 
—frst end last—will naturally be Osaka Washington Bar Harbor 
Peking Landan New Yerk 


| for example, we show everything for the country honse, from an 
iron fence to a bird-bath. There are convenient fittings for the 


| 
HIGH STANDARD sleeping porch, country china and glassware, clever little screens | 


Glass Cloth 


A transparent waterproof fabric, guaran- 
teed to generate about the same warmth and 
light as glazed sash, or money back, For 
allforcing purposes. Sample 3x6 feet. 50c 
prepaid, 


and wardrobes for the small week-end cottage, a duck of a bridge- | 
table, a dceorative couch-hammock for indoor use, and the kind of 
garden furniture that isn’t at all disconcerted by being rained on. 


PLANT FORCERS 
TURNER BROS., Bladen, 


Insist on Real “Tide- Water” s c 
Cypresa 
Look for ghis on M A 


every board— «Taass Mase Res US Par Omer 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. 


Our Shoppers Your Commissionaire 


We will tell you where to buy anything shown in our pages; or, if | ices 

on prefer, we will gladly buy it for you without any service charge | stg Sigal" tages 
whatever. Simply tell us what you want; on what pae it npani | fers | 3 att 
inclose a cheque for its stated cost; and the thing 1s do ddress | er See 
your purchasing instructions to the GIFTS: 


Nebraska 


ne. 


GIGGS ANTIQUE CO. 
netsan 


T33 E. Frankia St, S aT aad 


Send for Free Bird Book 


and Dodson Catalog Waona. 


houses mado by the men tho hirds love. Full 
Une Illustrated, including famous sparrow trap 
to rid ynur ground of these bird enemtes. 
Sent free with bird picture. Address 


JOSEPH H. OODSON, Vice Pres, & Oirectar 


House & Garden Shoppers | eg te 


19 West 44th Street :: oe New York | 731 Harrlaan Avenue Kankakeo, IN. 
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FISKE Temis Court 
Enclosures and Back Stops 


Will improve both the appearance and 
playing quality of your tennis courts. 


Made of close mesh wire, with support- 
ing posta set in concrete, with sturdy 
pipe bracing and pipe top rails, all heav- 
ily galvanized by hot spelter process and 
therefore rustproof. Neat in appearance, 
always in alignment. 


Built in standard 8 and 10-foot heighta— 
higher if desired. 


We will furnish blueprints and instruc- 
tions for erection or will undertake erec- 
tion complete. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS tess Pae PACE 


Established 1858 


HNLAATECRPEAEUETETEEDDERPIUT 


Grett HAG POLES 
and Clothes Line Posts 
No holes to dig. Strong 
4 ateel sockets driven. 
All high-carbon gal- 
vanized steel, Slip 
easily into sockels, 
removable in a mo- 
ment. Don’t dia- 
figure lawns. no 

decay, tast lifo 
e time. 
mW en Tennis Net 
Wiest ¥Posts; Back 
“= Stops: Fence 
~ Posts on aame >. 
principle. 
Ask dealer or 
write us for 


20 FT. TO 50 FT. 
ABOVE GROUND. 


CHEAPER’ { 
THAN 


Woop. f Milwaukee, Wis. ” 


jamaaa aan A aa M aa a a aaa ua 
SAORA ACETO USGS LOOTA HT 


Smoky 
Fireplaces A A 


work 
Made to [FREDERIC N.wHITLEY 


Engineer and Contractor 
219 Fulion St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


SUN DIALS 


raal bronze Colonial 
fa designs from $3.50 up; 
A| also Bird Baths, Gar- 
J) den Benches, Fountalu 
Sprays and other gar- 
den requisites, manu- 
factured by THE M. D. 
JONES CÒ., 7I Port- 
land St.. Bostan, Mass. 
Illustrated catalogue 
sent upon request. 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


FRANCIS HOWARO, Pres. 
4E. 44th St., New York City 


» 
Benches, Pedestals, Fonts, Vases 
EXPERTS 
Send 50 cents for catalogus 


MARBLE STONE TERRA COTTA 


Putting the Aarm 


on a War Footing 


(Continued from page 76) 


disposed of, if the task were under- 
taken with military efficiency. 

Bulletins will not effect the change. 
This is one thing we must realize. 
How long could an invaded nation 
exist if its only defense consisted 
only of notices informing the individ- 
ual how to protect himself? 

When the danger became acute, as 


' in the case of the hoof and mouth 


disease or the brown-tailed: moth, we 
organized and fought it collectively. 
Large areas in the South have within 
recent years been free of the dreaded 
cattle tick, making a progressive ani- 
mal husbandry possible for the first 
time in gencrations. But this long 
desired result was not accomplished 
until it was recognized that exhorting 
the individual was not sufficient. 

In the field of plant diseases, tre- 
mendously important and interesting 


work has been done in breeding and 
in developing disease resisting varic- 
ties. The photographs reproduced 
here tell their own story, one that to 
the layman is almost incredible. Take, 
for instance, the case of asparagus. 
In large sections the growing of as- 
paragus on a commercial scale had 
to be practically given up for a num- 
ber of years, until the final develop- 
ment of a “strain” or “variety” which 
was “commercially immune”’—that is, 
inimune to such an extent that it could 
be grown with practically no loss— 
made it possible to renew the industry 
on the very fields that had been aban- 
doned. Soy beans, cow peas, cotton, 
cabbage, potatoes, watermelons and 
many other products have been 
worked with in the same way, with 
almost complete success from the 
commercial standpoint. 
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preparatory gesso; gilding applied 
(with an underlying gesso base) to 
portions of carved relief without the 
accompaniment of other applied col- 
or, to contrast with the rest of the 
walnut ground; modeling in gesso, 
or rather building up a gesso base 
with repeated brush applications, 
over a crudely carved foundation, 
as a ground for subsequent poly- 
chrome and gilt enrichment; carving 
in bold relief, without any additional 
method of embellishment; flat or in- 
cised carving, for which consult Fig- 
ure 6; marqueterie or inlay, and 
finally, paneling by means of applied 
mouldings. 


Buitpinc Up THE CoLoR 


As a preparation for the color and 
gold, a coating of gesso was first 
spread over the surface to be treated, 
and often an additional red coat was 
laid on before the application of gold 
leaf. It was an almost invariable 
practice to use one of these processes, 
and frequently both, before applying 
pigment or gold leaf. The practical 
advantages derived from this care- 
fully laid gesso coat were an abso- 
lutely smooth ground free from any 
flaw or grain or other unevenness in 
the wood, case in burnishing the gold, 
and a glowing freshness of color im- 
possible of achievement in any other 
way. Tempera colors were used, and 
even today they retain their brilliance 
to a remarkable degree. 

The process of sgrafito work con- 
sisted of laying an unbroken coat of 
gold leaf or gold leaf plant over 
the foundation of gesso and red size. 
Over the continuous gold ground 
solid tempera color was next brushed 
on, and then finally the gold ara- 
besque design was revealed by scrap- 
ing or scratching away the last ap- 
plied layer of pigment with a wooden 
graver. Hence came the name sgraf- 
filo, or scratched. 


Tire CREDENZA 


Next to the cassone, one of the 
most typical and important pieces of 
wall furniture was the credensa 
(Figures 11 and 12), which has two, 
three or four doors in front and 
usually, though not invariably, con- 
tained shallow drawers, correspond- 
ing to the door divisions, just under 
or as a part of the cornice at the top. 


The credenza were about 4’ to 4%’ 
high and of a proportional depth, and 
stood either upon a moulded plinth or 
npon feet. Their length varied great- 
ly. They also varied widely in the 
amount of ornamentation; some were 
exceedingly ornate while others, 
especially towards the end of the 16th 
Century and in the 17th Century, 
were restrained and simple. All were 
dignified, and there is no piece of old 
Italian furniture from which we of 
today may learn a more profitable 
lesson. The credensa served in lieu 
of a sideboard and those who are 
fortunate enough to secure one now 
generally employ it in that capacity. 


CUPBOARDS AND WARDROBES 


A first cousin to the credensa is the 
console cupboard such as is shown 
in Figure 4. This is almost invariably 
of carved walnut, has a pair of doors 
in front with a drawer above them, 
stands on a monlded plinth and is 
about 3’ high by 20” wide. Either 
singly or in pairs, these carved console 
cupboards or cabinets lend themselves 
agreeably to use in our modern in- 
teriors. Larger but closely akin to 
them are the cabinets in two stages 
with doors in each stage. They are 
broader than the consoles and of 
about twice their height (sce Figure 
5). Other cabinets larger still, with 
doors and drawers, were common and 
there were considerable variations not 
only in size and in some of the minor 
features of arrangement, but also in 
the manner and quantity of ornament 
applied. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental bipartite division, lower and 
upper, remained unchanged. 


Writing CABINETS AND HANGERS 


Writing cabinets (Figures 1 and 
2), with drop fronts and numerous 
small drawers inside were made to be 
supported either on a table or on a 
stand especially constructed for the 
purpose. There were likewise other 
drop front writing cabinets or secre- 
taries having a solid cupboard base 
with doors. Both forms were of 
admirable lines and it is not difficult 
to trace their descendants in the cabi- 
net work of later centuries in England 
and in various Continental countries. 
The carved ornamentation was in 
general the same as that already 
noted in connection with the cassoni. 


House & Garden 


DEANE’S PATENT 
FRENCH RANGES 


for over half a} 
century have 
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maintained the | Shown above 

highest standards Nongo. Pai 

in kitchen range | $” neno 
Range In 


eo Ns tr uc,- 
tion. They insure 
uniformly depend- 
able service, a 
long and useful 
life, minimum re- 
placement and 
surprising econ- 


Combina- 
tion with Gas 
Range and 
Broiler. 


We also man- 
u facture 


omy in coal con- | plate warm- 
sumption. They | ers broilers, 

: : 
are your logical | steel cook's 


tables, incin- 
erators, laun- 
dry ranges, 
etc. 


choice when you 
build or remodel 
your home. Full 
information sent 
on request. 


Bramhall, Deane Company 
261-265 West 36th St., NewYork 
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PAULET TTET TENTAT ETEEN S e 


54 in. long, 17 in. wide. 17 in. high 
$26.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 


GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 
M ee 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
Eaaton Studios, Bedford, Ind. 
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Your New Home 


Will not bo complete until tha grounds are 
tastefully planned and planted. Thouaands 
of American homes owe their exceptions! 
beanty to Meehan Service. Let us help YOU. 
Write for our 1917 Hand Book. 1t outlines 
our service and methods. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
6740 Chew Street, ermantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Fire» Proof and Everlasting 


Beautify Furniture 


PROTECT FLOORS and 
| Floor Coverings from injury 
by using 
Glass Onward Sliding 


Furniture Shoe 


In place of Castors. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you write us 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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